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P    R   E    F  A  G   E. 


THE  New  Difocnfatory  was  intended  as  a  re- 
gular book  or  pradtcal  and  fcientific  pharma- 
cy; compofed  on  principles  agreeable  to  thofe, 
on  which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  proceeded,  in  the  late  reformation  of  their  of- 
ficinal pharmacopceias  (  containing  full  and  clear  direc- 
tions, drawn  from  a£bual  experience,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  feveral  medicines,  particularly  where  accompanied 
with  any  difficulty  or  danger ;  and  afUgning  every-where, 
as  far  as  poflible,- their  real  virtues  and  ufes-,  intentions, 
which  though  of  primary  importance  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  do  not  fe^m.to  have  been  at  aft  regarded  in  the  other 
difpenfatories  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

The  author  has  had  the  fatisfadion  of  finding  that  hit 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain ;  that  though  the  Work 
fell  very  (hort  of  the  perfeftion  which  he  wiflied  for, 
it  was  diftinguifhed  with  approbations  even  beyond  his 
hopes;  with  approbations,  which  have  induced  the  com- 
pilers of  the  other  difpenfatories  to  borrow  very  confide* 
Q^  rable  pans  of  it  in  their  laft  editions,  in  one  of  which, 
befides  many  paragraphs  and  entire  ps^s  here  and  there, 
the  greateft  part  of  two  hundred  pages  together  is  illi- 
iKrally  copied  from  this  work. 
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>  I*    R    E    P    A    C    B. 

Is  this  fourth  edition^  I  have  made  many  material  cor- 
regions  and  additions  y  and  retrenched  fundry  exception-* 
able  particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with  common  pre- 
judices^  had  been  admitted  in  the  firft  attempt. 

The  firft  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry.  The 
general  neglcft  of  this  interefting  and  ufcful  ftudy,  as  ap- 
plied to  medicinal  fubjefts,  has  engaged  me  to  greatly  en- 
large this  part,  and  to  labour  it  with  more  cafe  and  prcci- 
iion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  concife  and  fyftema- 
tic  view  of  the  general  properties  and  relations  of  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  bodies  ;  the  different  medicinal 
principles  they  contain ;  the  means  of  extrafting  and  fe- 
•parating  their  native  component  parts,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  their  qualities ;  and  the  diflferent  forms 
and  powers  which  they  afiume,  from  different  natural  or 
artiBcial  operations,  or  from  the  mixture  and  coalition  of 
one  with  another  -,  avoiding  every-where  all  hypothetical 
reafonrngs,  and  delivering  only  the  dired  refult  of  expe- 
riment and  obferv^tion.  To  this  hiftory  is  added  a  prac- 
tical account  of  the  inftruments  and  operations  of  the  art> 
.which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  them, 
^without  the  tedioufnefs  ox  minute  details. 

.  The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  or  mc^ 
dicinal  fimples,  which,  forreafons  alTigned  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  parr,  are  all  ranged  in  alphabetic  order.  Ra- 
tionales of  the  operations  of  medicines,  which  are  at  bcft 
but  conjedtural  and  unfatisfadtory,  have  no  place  in  this 
pra<5Ucal  work  :  but  fome  general  obfervations,  of  the  fen- 
.fible  effefts  of  certain  claffcs  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's 
manner,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  retain,  with 
ibme  amendments  from  the  former  editions. 

In  treating  of  the  feveral  fimples  thcmfelves,  I  have 
given,  where  neccflary,  adefcription  of  thefimple,  with  the 
marks  of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  ^  and  pointed  out 

the 
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the  diAinguifhing  charafters  of  fuch,  as,  from  a  rcfem- 
blance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  others  of  diflferent  qualities.  With  regard  to  their 
virtues,  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  rejedt  the  fabu- 
lous ones,  which  are  ilill  preferved  in  other  books  of  this 
kind  f  and  to  give  only  thofe,  which  have  either  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  experience,  or  may  be  rationally  in- 
ferred from  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  lubjed,  or  from  its 
agreement  m  fmell,  tafte,  &c.  with  others  of  known  virtue. 
Under  each  fimple  are  mentioned  all  the  preparations  made 
from  it,  and  all  the.  compolitions  in  which  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient, in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  Many 
of  the  capital  articles  I  have  examined  pharmaceutically, 
and  ihewn  in  what  leparable  part  of  the  mixed  its  virtue 
refides,  by  what  means  (he  active  principle  is  beft  extradb* 
cd  or  preferved,  and  m  what  form  the  fubftance  itfelf  or  its 
preparations  are  mod  commodioufly  and  advantageouQy 
exhibited.  At  the  end  of  this. part,  the  direftions  for  the 
coUedion  and  prefervation  of  inedicinal  fubftances  are  re« 
confidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  preparations  and 
compofitions  of  the  new  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias, with  a  few  of  the  old  ones,  which  I  am  informed 
are  ftill  kept  in  fome  (hops,  and  occafionally  called  for  ^ 
ieveral  of  the  more  celebrated  medicines  which  have  come 
into  efteem  in  France  and  Germany ;  many  from  our  hof- 

!>itals;   and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous  prefcriptions, 
uch  as  are  diredted  in  pradtice. 

In  the  diftribution  of  thefe  materials,  it  has  been  found 
neceflary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto  received.  In 
other  difpenfatories,  and  in  the  former  edition  of  this,  me- 
dicines are  divided  into  two  general  heads,  oiBcinal  and 
extemporaneous.  This  divifion  is  apparently  faulty ;  for 
many  of  thofe  called  officinal  are  ftridtly  extemporaneous, 
being  made  only  as  they  are  wanted ;  and  many  of  thofe, 
which  arc  called  extemporaneous,  are  very  well  fitted  for 
keeping:  if  we  ihould  appropriate  the  term  officinal  to 

thofe 
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The  Author  is  fufficiently  'fenfibk,  that  there  are  ftill 
many  imperfedions  in  this  performance  i  but  hopes  it  will 
appear,  that  he  has  every  where  confulted  the  dignity  of 
the  art»  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  the  operator^  and  the 
health  of  the  patient. 
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PART    I. 

Elements  op  Pharmacy. 

^^  ■-  -  '^ 

CHAl^TER    I 
Definitim  and  Dhi/hti  of  FuAiLfAAcr. 

PHARMACY  is  the  an  of  prepuiii^  and  Coitipoandiiig  n^- 
tnral  and  artificial  fnbftint^  for  iiiediciiiaI;-puroofes»  in  a 
manner  faitable  tb  their  rcfpefiive  properties,  ana  the  inten* 
iions  of  cafe*  ,    . 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  ga-< 
iBNiQAL  aiid  cHBitficALi  bot  no  rational  principle  of  diftfn^on 
between  them  has  a^  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a  chemical  pro» 
cefs  to  evaporate  jaice  of  plantane  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  futely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  jaice  of  floes 
in  the  fame  manner  j  and  yet  the  former  only  is  rankM  amon|( 
the  chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparations. 
Preqaently,  alfo,  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is,  in  different 
Pharmacopceias,  refered  to  the  different  branches :  thus,  diftilled 
•  waters  and  diiUIled  fpirits,  which  make  the  firft  of  the  galenical 
articles  in  one  Pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in  an- 
other. 

It  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  effential  oils,  extras,  refins,  vo- 
latile and  Bxed  falts,  the  artificial  neatral  faks,  metallic  preparations; 
and  other  like  produAions^  belong  to  the  chemical  pharmacy  ;  and 
pills,  bolofes,  troches,  eledaries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters, 
pottlticeSf  &c.  to  the  galenical  i  as  if  the  diftinAion  was  founded^ 

B  neither 
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neither  oo  the  natnre  of  the  operation,  nor  of  thdhnaterials,  nor  of 
the  effefi  produced^^but  merely  on  the  form,  in  which  the  medicine 
IS  intended  to  be  taken  or  applied.  Thus,  the  diflblution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  preparations ;  while  the 
very  fame  procefs,  with  the  additional  circumftance  of  uniting  an 
nn^uous  material,  which  renders  it,  if  any  things  ftill  more  che- 
mical, is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  galenical  one,  becaufe  the  produfi 
is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  forely  be  fnppofed,  that  this  is  a 
juft  divifion ;  or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  become 
chemical  or  not  chemicaU  according  to  the  intention  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  rheibfm  in  which  the  produA  is  ufed. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a  certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  tkat  of  hartihom  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions ;  the  pungent  fmell  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  immediately  fupprefled,  this  fait  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a  new  compound.  While  ihe  iron 
is  feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  chemical 
effe£i ;  and  this  effed  will  happen,  wherever  thefe  two  ingredients 
meet  together  in  a  moifl  date,'  whatever  the  form  of  the  medicine 
be.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Galenical  forms  are  by  no 
means  independent  of  chemiftry;  and  that  this  fcience  extends  to 
mixtures  of  the  moH  fimpiekind. 

The  Ipjondon  college  has  vtry  judicioufly  rejefied  this  divifion  $ 
a  divifion,  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperficial  know- 
ledge, and  which'  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with  t:uf* 
torn.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a  branch  of 
chemillry ;  and  the  moft  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  k 
far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  properties  or  re* 
lations  of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  diyided  into 
THEORETICAL  and  PRACTICAL.  The  formcr  tcachcs  the  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  fubHances  themfelves,  their  various  properties^ 
qu^ities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general  efFedts  on  the 
human  body:  the  latter,  the  0:ilful  performance  of  the  feveral  pro^ 
celTes,  or  operations,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

What  h  here  called  theory  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  confiding  of 
fpeculative  truths,  or  philofophical  inveftigations,  calculated  for  ex- 
^  plaining  the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  effeds  pro- 
duced. The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  dired  refult  of  experiment 
and  obfervation,  or  rather  a  general  and  comprehenfive  view  of  expe* 
riments  and  fafts  themfejvgs.  It  may  be  termed  scientific  phar- 
macy, in  diftindlion  frOi»A  mere  manual  labour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  fadls  which  relate  to— the 
redudiion  of  medicinal  fubHances  into  different  forms,  and  the 
forms  in  which  particular  fubftances  are  moft    commodiouHy   or 
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advantageoQfly  ofed  ;->— their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to 
mifcibihty,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe,  that  of  therofelves  are 
sot  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  anite ; the  ieparation  of  the  me- 
dicinal from  the  inadtive  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
matter  from  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
je£^,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diiToIuble  in  liquors  which  will 
not  diflblve  the  other ;  of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat^  while  the 
other  remains  fixed,  &c.— the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts 
themlebes  undergo,  in  different  clrcumftances,  and  by  different, 
methods  of  treatment; the  produdion  of  new  properties  and  me- 
dicinal powers  from  the  coalition  of  diffimilar  things ;— -with  many 
other  particulars  analagous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  perfed  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  effentially  neceffary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the 
art  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcriber  muft  often  err,  in  the 
choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms  of  preparation  or  compo* 
iition,  or  in  adajning  a  manner  of  preparation  to  given  materials ; 
and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  meaicinal  effedls,  which  the  known 
powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparately,  gave  room  to  expedt. 

It  would  be  inconfiilent  with  the  nature  of  a  Difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part  of  Pharmacy  from  that  which  is 
more  diredly  pradical ;  for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the  conrfe 
of  the  pradical.  details.  In  thii  firft  part  of  the  work  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  premife  a  fummary  view  of  the  general  ele- 
ments of  the  art,  both  pradical  and  fcientific,  that  the  reader  may  be 
the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fubjeds  and  proceiTes  which 
follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts. . 
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C  H  AFTER    a 

A  general  view  nf  the  properties  and  rehtions  of 
medicinal  fubjiances. 

S  E  C  T.    L 

Vegetables. 

VEGETABLES  are  orgniized  bodies*  coBtainin^*  in  eertatm' 
veflels,  different  kinds  of  fabftances,  in  which  their  medicinal 
Tirtues  confiftt  and  which  are  fonad  so  difier  g;reatly»  not  only 
in  their  Quantity*  bnt  liicewife  in  their  quality,  according  to  the  a^ 
of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in  which  it  is 
produced* 

Thus  feme  herbs  in  their  infiincy  abound  moft  with  odoriferous 
matter;  of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  tfae^  have  attained 
to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  fiate, 
contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a  fweet:  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vege- 
tate, are  in  tafte  remarkably  fweet;  yet  the  kernels  of' certain 
fruits  prove,  ^  at  the  fame  pmod,  extremely  acid*  The  roots  of 
ibme  of  our  indijjenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer, 
thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yi^ld  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth,  waa  concrete  into  iblid 
gummy-refins,  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad. 
In  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  £ur  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plantt 
prove  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in  fmell, 
than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  To  thefe  particulars,  therefore^ 
due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  coUeding  of  plants  for  medicinal 
ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  firom  one  another.  Thus 
thf  .bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root;  and  the 
narcotic  poppy-head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary^ 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  obferved,  or  attended  to 
in  the  medicinal  ones. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  aAive  parts  witb 
which  they  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extraded  and  fepa- 
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rated,  by  fimple  operations.  wuHoat  Itny  alteration*  beiog  made  in\ 
their  native  qualities*    They  may*  likewife,  be  varioufly  adtefed  and  ' 
transformed,  hy  operations  not  Jefs  fimple.    By  fermentation  and  the 
power  of  £ie  vegetables,  and  all  the  iiibftances  that  mdft  in  them, 
(the  pure  watenr  part  excepted)  touUy  change  their  natnre,  and  a«6 
converted  or  roolved  into  produds  of  another  order.    It  will'be  prp* 
per  to  take  a  view  of  thtfr  prodadions  firft  i  ibime  of  them  beins  fiib- . 
fenrient  to  the  fejparation  of  the  native  principles,  and  to  the  better* 
onderftanding  of  their  properties, 

I,  ProduSions  fr9m  vfgrtMet  by  fermmaim*, 

Ths  fweet  and  afcefcent  uucet.  of  frnits,  infefioni'  of  malted 
^  Srain,  and  almoft  all  vegeuble  juices  or  inftfions-  that  9re  either 
*  amply  fweet  or  of  a  fweetnefe  mi^ed  with  aetdiiy,  on  beipg  kept 
in  a  place  of  temjperate  warmth,  in  a  veflel  n^  doMy.iiopt,  m* 
ment,  grow  turbid,  throw^  oJF  a  liwge  quantity  erf*  graft  matter,  and 
are  converted  by  degrees  intoavisrous  Liqyoft  ;  fixMB  which  may 
be  feparated,  by  procefles  hereafter  defcribed,  a  pare  «iiplammabi,b 

SPIRIT. 

It  is  needleft  to  obferve  how  difierent  tbefe  praduAions  are,  in 
"  their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afibrded  them.  The  native  juices  of  fruit  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  the  folids,  fo  as  to  piwe  in  ibme 
cafes  ufefttl  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imjimdendy 
taken,  danterous  fluxes  ; ,  whereas  the  vinons  and  fjHntuoos  li* 
quors,  produced  from  them  by  fermentation,  have  the  oppofite 
efteAs,  conftringing  the  folids,  and  thickening  or  coagnlating  the 
fluids. 

In  vinous  liquors  theie  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of  their 
being  more  or  lefs  watery ;  mr  fimie  of  the  native  qualities  of  ve- 
getable juices  and  infufions,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifctoity,  &c.  often 
remain  in  the  wine,  not  bmng  totally  fubdoaUe  by  that  degree  of  fer* 
mentation  b^  which^he  liqnor  is  rendered  vinons :  bnt  of  theie  diver* 
£tie8  the  fpirit  is  never  ftrand  to  partake :  this,  feparaied  from  tho 
wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the.lajBie  thing,  what* 
ever  land  of  vegetable  liquor  it  was  produced  from* 

'Befides  the  grofi  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermentation,  thero 
leparates  froni  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermentation  is  completed,  an- 
other kind  of  fttbfljmce.  The  fides  and  bottom  of  the  caflc  become 
gradually  incrnfti^ed  with  a  ialine  concrete,  called  TARTAa,  of  an 
iurid  tafte»  and  of  a  reddifli  or  white  colour,  according  to  that  of  the 
wine.  The  colour  is  sidventitions  to  tl|e  fidt ;  for  the  tartar  may  be 
purified  from  it  by  folnirion  in  water:  when  thus  purified,  the  urtar 
9f  all  wineii  is  fbnnd  to  be  the  f  ~^ 
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There  is  ieparated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a  fubftance  of  a  much 
more  adive  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding;.     When  the  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,   a  fubtile, .  pungent,  elaflic,  incoercible  va- 
lour is  dilcharged ;  which,  when  coptoufly  accumulated  in  clofe 
tooms,    extinguishes    fire,    and    inftantaneoufly    fufEbcates   animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  diiZedion.     Boerhaave  fays,  he  does  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,'  and  fubtle  a  poifon  has  been  hitherto 
difcovered  :   that  if  a  large  vefTeU  M\  of  the  juice  of  grapes  in 
high  fermentation,  (hould  difcharge-its  accumulated  vapour  through 
a  fmall  oriiice,  and  a  ftrong  Ke^M>7  man  (hould  draw  -in  the  vapour 
at  his  noflrils^    he  would  inilantly  fall  down  dead;   or,  if  he  re- 
•  received '  but-  liftle  thereof,  -  beidoie  apople^ic ;    or,   if   dill  lefs, 
'  would  remain  an  ideot  during  Ule,  or  b4tonrie  paralytic:  and  that 
'  thefe  accide&t»  befall  thoAs,  who  ^imprudently  remaih  Tong  in  clofe 
vaults  where' large  quantities  are  fermenting.     It  may  be  obferved, 
'  that  this  f^p^r;  wtien  not  cotteded  in  fueh  quantity  as  to  extinguifh 
a  fmall  flame^'al  that  of  a  candle,  is  generally  not  dangerous,  or  at 
]l»ft  not  monal,  tCt  animals.    - 

There  are  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  of 
fermentatidK^,  Which,  n^verthelefs,  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the 
admixture -^f't^ofe  that  aret'as^  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 'a 
prt)per  qualfitity^f  i^ateT,^ 'portion  of  the  yca^t  or  head  fhrown,u|) 
to  the  Airface  Qrf^  fermenting  liquors;  This  expedient  is  fQaigji^|||^ 
had  rccoorfe  to^  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compadwHf^ 
table  matters,-  in  order  to  enable  them  to' give  Out-  more  readily  fon^ 
of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  fhefe  cafes,  the  fermentation  mafl 
be  continued  hilt  for  a  \nt\t  time  ;•  lefft  tht  refolation'of  thofubjeCl 
fhould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the  principles,  ex- 
peAed  frofii  it,'  <>*  converted  into  other  prOduds. 

The  fermentable  juices  of  fruits;  boiled,  till  they  become  thick,  are 
found  to  bd  indifpofed  to  fermenir,  and  this  not  onl/  \ii  their  thidk 
fiate,  but  when  dHu ted  again  witti  water  ;  ihoogh 'there  appeartf  to 
be  fcarcely  ^ny  other  alteration "pvodaced  in- cbeaii  by  the  boiling. 
Hence  liquids,  prone  lO  fermentation,  may  thu^  be  ^referved:  How 
far  this  diifti^ution  of '  their  fermeotabiiity  may  afl»d  their  medical 
virtues,  is  not  a»yet  clear.  -^  •-        ' 

*  .  ,  . J.  ■ 

Thb  degree  or  the  fpecies  of  fermentaticm,  by  which  vines  and 
inflammable*  fpirits  are  prdducedy  is  ' called- W^r'froter  f^f  mentation.  If 
the  proceff  is  further  orotraded^  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  off, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  lit  »  flower  and  \tti  tumultuary  man- 
ner  than  before.  The  heating  i inebriating  wine  •becomes  by  degrees 
a  cool  acid  vinijgar,  which  feenn  to  countet-a^'  the  ^^t^i  of  the 
other  :  the  more  the  wine  abounded  with  in  flammable  Spirit,  the  more 
does  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflammable  acid. 

There 
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There  are»  however,  ceitaip  qualities  of  vegetables,  -which  are  not 
completely  fubdoed  even  by  this  fecoird  ftage  of  fenpiebtatfon;  fb»e 
vinegars  being  appsirently  xtfore  coloared,  and  containing  more  of  an 
oily  and  viicid  matter  than  <nh«rs.  By  adding  to  ihe  ierroentable 
liquor  fubie6b  of  other  Itinds,  the  aaalities  botfa  of  wiises  and  vine- 
gars may  be  flill  farther  diverfifi^d,  to  as  it  adapt  tfaem  xo  panicular. 
medicinal  ufes.  ..        •   ^ 

.  It  is  obiervable,  that  though  the  acetons  fej>meiitstion  will  always 
liicceed  the  vinous,  nnlefs  ihdnftrioufly  prevented,  yet  it  is  not  al^ 
way s .  preceded 'thereby  ;  for  many,  perhaps  ad,  fermentable  liqoora 
ina^  be  made  topafs  to  ^e  acetous  ftate,  without  anyantenaediate 
period  of  true  vinofity. 

If  the'  proceis  is  ftill  farther .  continued,  fhfther  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putrefies :  and  at  length,;  .what  little  -liquor 
remains  jidevaporated,  is  found  to  be,  mere  water,; and  the  rolid 
&bftance,at  the  bottom  appears  tobe  the  fame  with  contaon  mould. 

.This  if  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  one  of  the  Aages.of  fermgHa- 
tion,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  ftUrefoBifutftagt:  it-  i< 
far  more  geaeral  in  its  objed  than  the  other' two;  eic^y .vegetable 
jnatter  bmg  fufceptible  of  putrefii&ion,  but  fohie. particular  kinds 
ofllly  being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

Putrefadtiott  difoovers  one  diFerence  in  vegetables,  which,  though 
^ot  takeO' notice  of,  ib  far  as  i  know,  by  any:  i  writer,  feeois- worthy 
/6f^ing:iiemarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot, and  turn  to 
mould,  without  yielding  any  .very  offenfive  fmril  fronf.the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  refolution  :  but  there  are  which  emit,  through* 
out  the'whUrproceis>  a  fthbog. fetor,  wtry  nearly 'of  the  fame  kiqd 
jiftth  that^whkh  accomfianies  the.  pucrefattion  of  animal  fubftaoces. 

i\  Pro Ju^iom' from  veget ablet  b^  fire.       . 


,% 
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-  Fiaa,  the  other  grand  ag^nMLtn.the.refolutioii  of  bodies*  produces 
in  vegetables  decompofitioqs  af  a  different  l^ind.  {t$:  general  effects 
are  the  following : 

Vpd£TABi»E  fubftauces,.;  bufofd  in  the  open  air,. are  reduced 
partly  inca«AStfB4»  and  p^tly  into  FLAMS.and  smoke;  which 
Jaft,  Qondenfed  >  in .  Ipng  .^nals  or  otherwife,.  forms  a  naufeous 
.bitter  M^ck  a^pr^  Iq  the.biirnit^g  of  moft  vegetjibles^  nn  acid  va- 
pour  accompanies  th^  fmoke;  but  the  foot  is  never  found  to  partake 
of  it.  ~ 

\  Veg^tfbks  pr|«d  with  %  xpA  heat  in  dofe  veiTels  (the  veiTel  con-  ^  ^ 
•taiding' the.  fubjea  being  madef  to  communicate  with  another  place^^-^ 
b^ond  the  a^on  of  the  £re  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  odr* 

by 
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hf  the  hitt)  give  bw  a  vrATER,T  uim^^  €aiM.phteg».;  an  Acio 
i^i^o&talied.^nrit;  an  datifs  incobrcible  vapaor^  #liich  a^p^sin 
tobife  AIR,  aod  to  wUcli  ao  e»t  moft  be  occafioiiitlly  alldwed/teft 
&  bflffft  die  vcfleb  or  blow  ^iF  the  xcceiver;  a  tfi^MpiL,  and  a| 
length  a  vecy  ii^rk  thick  e^kmtd  mV*  both '  Which  aie' of  ab  acrimd* 
nions  tafte^'and  a  burnt  fetid  finittU,  whi^nce  thef  aie  'cajiled  empy* 
renm'atic  oils;  There  remains  behind  a  black  coal^  not  diffoFoble 
in  any  Idnd  of  liqaoirtt  not  fdceptible  of  pntrelidioiii  not  alterable 
b^  die  moil  vehement  degree  .t>t  Mto  long  as  the  air  is  exclttded» 
but  which,  oa  ^mfttflBg  air  to  il»  barns  withdat  ilimih|»  an^ 
frith  lii^e. or  pofinoke,  and  kavei  a  very  fisialL:  qaandty  of 'white 

K^ihes.  •      ".■•'■  •    •■  •    '"'/•    '■•"■'''    ''     '    * 

The  white  afbes  of  vegetables,  infbied  or  boiled  in  water,  impart 
to  It  a  pnagent:  faRn'e  fubftance,  ^eaUed  nxsn  AtxitiKB  s^alt. 
Which  may  befeparated  in  a  folid^form  by  evaporattif^the  water.  The 
^enaining.part.of  the  aihee,  which  rithy  far  the  la^wil  in:  quantity; 
is  a  pare  aAarn;  diiering  front  that  which  is  the  leialt  tf.putbfteA 
tkn,'  in  being  teadHy  diflblobleiiy  every  acid  liq'aor,  wfasl^' the  othbr 
i^  not aliied'.iipon.by  any  acid..'*  ....".'  ^         = 

Such  is  the  general  analyfie  of.  vegetables  by  fire.  -Bst  there  ait 
fiMue  vegewbklr which,  as  tbey'ibeartafiiei^,  dariag  jtutDefiifiioai, 
ibme  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  iehich  confttqK^  Miaiilf  ha^ 
A\X9^  idi&over  alio. a.KiiDe  analogy  in  the  pi^fintcrefilation,  yielding 
tfttle  or  no  ^cid,imd,'inftead  of  a-fiked  alitalinel  fait  which  remaiae 
'to  the  afiies,  aibnlittg  a  voLAriLx  alkillinb  )iat;t$[:wh9Dh  ariies 
atOngSvitb  tbeaqueont  and  oily^prineiplea.    '  ' 

ALKAiiir'a  falie>  and  add  or  Auriabftances,. are  looked  nponaa 
beittg'-oppofite  in  their  natone  to  one  another/  Moft  of  the  bodies, 
which  arediflblublein  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or  thrown 
oot  from  the  foTution  on  the  addition  of  an  acidj  and  moft  of  th'ofe; 
which  are  diffplnble  in  acids,  are  in  like  manner  precipitated  by  aU 
kalieH.  -If  an  acid  and  an  alkali  bediredly  mixed  together,  there 
generally  enfues'  an'^fierveflenceOf  tutftldtuary  difch'argeof  air^bub'- 
bleB  ;  though  alkalies;  both  fixed  add  volatile,  may  be  fo  (mparei 
its  to  make  no  effervefcence*  with  adds ;  and  in  thle.oafi^  ihey  wte  §at 
mo/e  pungent  than  in  their  common  ftate.    ' 

-■  In  all  cafes, '^thealkaU  and  acid, '  uidtiag  together,  eempoft  a  new 
body,  called  a  MBtrirRXL  salt',  #hith  h^  neithai* the  fournefs  of  thfe 
one  ingredient,  nor  the  pecofiar  pungency  of  the  other,  and  whicK 
will  not  dfffolve  thofie-  fabftances  whieh  dthe^  the  -add  or  tUe  alkldl 
feparately  would  diilblve.  '  -■     »  '.  < 

'  To  thefe  charafkers  it  may  be  added,  that  alkaline  falts  change  the 
colour  of  bloe  powers  or  their  infufiohs,'  as  of  violets  to  a  ^eei),  and 
acids  to  a  red,  while  the  neutral  compoundv  formed^bythe  coalitioh 
of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  coloor.  ' 

It 


It  moft  be  obfenre.d>  however,  that  to  change  blae  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  iiot  univerfally  a  m^rk  of  alkalies,  for  fome  folotions  of 
murthy  bodies  in  ^vctds  have  the  fame  effect:  thefe  laft  may  be  dif- 
tiogniftied  from  alkalies,  by  adding  to  them  a  known  alkali,  which 
will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth>  and  form  a  neutral  compound 
with  the  acid. 

FiXT  alkaline  faltf,  perfcdly  pnrifie(l,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable' they  were  i{prpd«ced  from  ;  thoie  oi 
)(bMe  toarinf  <|>latttt  excepted,  of  which  hercalccr.  In  volatile  alka- 
lies, a'fid  fhibt  |Mifie  earthy  part  of  the  aflies,  cbere  appears  to  be,  i«« 
(piGiv&iyJ  the  like  identity. 

Empyreumatic  oils  difier  fomewhat  in  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fttidnefs^  aiid  U|e  acid  fptrits  differ  in  degree  of  ftrength,  or  in  the 
igmuitity  of  water  they  are  dilated  with  ;  how  far  they  may  di^rin 
an;^  othev  r^ife^kB,  is  tittle  known,  thefe  preparations  having  been 
jrarelyoied  or  examined. 

'  It  ifray  beo^letved,  thnt  the  alkaline  faits,  both^of  the  &xt  and  of 
^he  volatile  kiikj*  a>e  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire;  being  never  found 
lo«icill  taattfralty  ih  iai^  vegetable;  the  <mI,  daobdeis,  prae-exifted 
in  Ihe  <(hbj«&>  Ixvt  «>ives  its  acrim^y  and  fetidReft  to  the  fire ;  for 
fhe  tedft  hilld  k^H  infipid  -oils' receive  the  ilame  tjualities  on  being 
urged  with  th^'  i^e  d«|fr^  of  heat :  the  acsd^^  which  is  likewife  na- 
tHwiytofi!tfaA\atdih  vegitablefabjeds,  proves  always  tainted,  in  the 
prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  ^htelland  tailc  of  the  oil  that  accom- 
batii^  it ;  bat  whether  the  aci^  itfelT  fuffers  any  change  in  its  nature, 
IB  ttnkflidwfl.  * 

'  Wh^n  chteiftry  t>^n  firlbto  be  formed  in  to- r  rational  fcience,  and 
fo  exainine  the  <}ompotent  parts  and  internal  tionftitutioa  of  bodies, 
it  was  itnagia^,  that  this  vefototibn  of  vegetables  by  fire,  dtfcover- 
sng  to  m  aH  th^ii'  adive  prinoiples,  unclo^eed  and  umnixed  with  otie 
4nbther,  #0ul4i«fibrd  the  fureft  means  of  judging  of' their  medicinal 
powers.  Btlt  dii  profecuti^  theie  experiments,  it  was  foon  fonnd 
^hat  they  were  liifafficientf  for  that  end :  that  the  noaiyfes  of  poiibnoiu 
and  efcalent  plimts  agreed  often  as  nearly  with  one  another  as  two 
analyses  of  one  plant:  that  by  theadion  of  a  buraing  heat,  the  prin- 
ciples of -vegetables  are  not  barely  (eparated,  bat  altered,  tranfpofed, 
aiKl  combined  iifto  new  forofs ;  infomach,  ihat  it  was  impoffiUe  to 
^now,  what  form  they  exified  in,  and  what  qualiticB  they  were  en- 
dowed with,  before  thefe  changes  and  traofpc£tibns  hajppenod.  If^ 
for  eahunple,  thftty-two  ounces  of  a  certda  vegetable  nibftance  are 
fbnnd  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a  half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ooneer 
and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a  half  of  fixt  alkaline  fidt ; , 
what  ide*  can  this  analyfis  giv«  of  the  m^i^iiiial  ^(iiaUties  of  gtm 
'Arabic  ^   ■'    '■  ''•''     '    '    '  '***/.  '•  •    ■    • 
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3.  Subjlancei  naturally  contained  in  njegetahles^  andfefarahU  hy  art  'with- 
out alteration  of  their  nati*ve  qualities, 

I.  Grofs  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fraits  and  in  certain 
feeds ;  from  which  they  are  commonly  extraded  by  expreffioo»  and 
hence  are  difttn^oiflied  by  the  name  of  exfrejfed  oils.  They  are  con* 
tained  alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined, 
-and  may  be  fofced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire ;  but  here  their  qtialitier 
are  greatly  altered  in  the  procefs  of  which  they  are  extra^lcd  or  dif* 
covered,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  fbregoi»g  head.    ^  . 

Thefc  oils,  in  their  common  flaee,  are  not  diiTolable  either  in  vi- 
nous fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  mean« of  certain  intermedia*  they 
may  be  onhed.  both  with  one  a9d  the  other.  Thas.a  (kilfiil  inier- 
pofition  of  fagar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  wjHiC.are  called 
lohochs  and  oily  draughts :  by-theitmervention  of.gum  or  muciUge 
they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky.  fl«id ;  by  alkaline  falts  .tbe^  are 
changed  into  a  foap,  .which  b  mjfctU^bot-h  with  watery  ^and  ipkucv>i»f 
liquors,  and  is  perfeAly  diffolved.  .by  the  Jatter  intp.aq  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the  foapy  foln(ipa  abforbs 
the  alkaline  ialt ;  and  the  oil,  which  of  eourfc  feparatca,  is  found  to 
have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  diflblves,  with* 
oat  any  intermedium,  in  porefpirit  of.wioe. 

Expreiied  oiJs,  expckfed  to  xh^,  ^Id,  lofe  greatly  o|  their  ftuidity  : 
fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  A.-ConflAent 
mafs.  Kept  for  £>me  time  in  aii!arnv«ir,  they  .bfi^pm^-.  ^ifi  l^nd 
.highly  rancid :  their foft,  ]ttbric^ing,.ajp^  relaxing q^^lityjs. changed 
into  a  fiiarp  acrimonious  one:  and. in  this  (Ute,  ipt|ej^4.of  aU^ying, 
they  occaiion  irritation  ;  infleadof  obtundingcorrofive  huinoius,.  they 
corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  iCre  liable  to.  the.  fame  ^  noxious 
alteration,  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjed^:  hence 'the  ran- 
cidity which  the  oily  feeds  and  ker^n^ls,  as^  almonds  and.  thofe  called 
the  cold  feeds,  are  fo .liable  to.p^ttadin  keeping..  Neverthele(« 
on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the  oil,. by  the  interr 
vention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fu^ei^l,  unites  with  the  -water  into 
anemulfionor  mitkyiiquor,  which;  inftejid  of  grpwipg  rajxjqid,  tprn^ 
fouron  ftanding.'.  

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  41s  mud^ 
exceeding  this  hi  the  heat  of  bpiling  water  does  that  of'  th^  humafi 
.body,  thefe  oils  fi^ffer  little  diflipation,  of  their  p^r^.  Jp  a  gr^cer 
;heat,  they  emit  a  pungent  vapQurj.feemiiigly  of  the;  acid  kin4  }  and 
when  fu£&red  to  groEW  cold  again,  they  are  fo^nd  to.Kave  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  confluence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
an  acrid  tafle.    In  a  heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  cTofe  veflels, 
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greateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumacic  (late,  a  black  coal 
remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceo^s  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut» 
we  obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubflance  of  a  butyraceous  con- 
iifteiice ;  and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as 
tallow.  Thefe  concretes  are  mod  commodioufly  excra^ed  by  boiling 
the  fnbjeft  in  water  ;  tbe,febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat, 
feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper  confidence 
as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fabftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with 
expreiTed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping  than 
mod  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemids,  that 
their  thick  confidence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  reiblution  by  fire,  they  yield  a  vapour  more 
fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils ;  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of 
concentrated  acids,  afe  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  Eflential  oils. 

EssBNTiAL  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts 
of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  dire^ 
principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency, 
and  other  adlive  powers  of  the  fubjed,  refide  ;  whence  their  name  of 
edences  or  eflential  oils. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  re^^ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with 
it  one  homogene  tran(parent  fluid  ;  though  (bme  of  them  require  for 
this  pnrpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others.  Wa- 
ter alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflblve  their  whole  fubflance,  may  be 
made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubcile  matter,  fo  as  to 
become  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour:  by  the  admix- 
ture of  fugar,  gom,  the  yolk  of  an  eggy  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  dittoluble  in  water.  Digeded  with  volatile  alkalies,  they 
undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  ac- 
Quire  confiderable  degrees  of  fragrance  ;  whild  fixt  alkalies  ontver- 
fally  impair  their  odour. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oib  totally  exhale ;  and  jxa  this 
principle  they  are  commonly  extra Aed  from  fubje^s  that  contain 
them :  for  no  other  fluid;  that  naturally  exids  in  vegetables,  is  ex 
halable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqtseous  moidure,  from 
which  fi;reated  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily  feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils 
arife  with  a  much  le(s  heat,  a  heat  litle  greater  than  that  in  which 
water  begins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a  borniDg 
heat,  they  dider  little  from  exprelfed  oils. 

Eflential  oila«  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fufl^er  an 
alteration  very  difierent  from   that   which  the  exprefled  undergo. 
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Inficad  of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acriinoniooa,  tky. gradually 
become  chick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  |  with 
a  remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and 
warm  flimulating  quality,  hn  this  Urate  they  are  iound  to  confift  of 
two  kinds  of  matter ;  a  Baid  oil,  volatile  \n  the  heat  of  boiting  water, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ;  and  of  a  groftr 
Aibftance  which  remains  behind,  not  oKhalable  without  a  baroii^ 
heat,  or  fuch  a  one  as  changes  its  nature,  and  refolves  k  ioto  an  acid» 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inflantly  prodacea,  in  ef* 
iential  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  time  eflfeds.  In 
making  ihefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  :  for  when  a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of  which 
hereafter)  is  poured  haftiiy  into  an  eflt^nnal  oil,  a  great  heat  and  ebul* 
Ittion  enfue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mixtuie  borfis 
into  flame.  The  union  of  exprefl*ed  oils  with  acids  u  accoi»panie4 
with  much  leis  coaflifl. 

4.  Concrete  eflential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  inftead  of  a 
fluid  eflential  oil,  yield  a  fubflance  poiTeHing  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties, but  of  a  thick  or  febaceons  confidence.  This  lubftance  ap* 
pears  to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fobtility  of  parts,  as  the  £uid 
oils :  it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes 
upon  the  furface  of  the  colleded  ya^ur.  The  total  exhalation  of 
this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  Its  original  confident  ftate, 
without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  fohd  part,  difiin|;nifhes 
it  from  efTential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated  by  age  or 
by  acid^* 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woodj 
parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  efTential  oils,  and 
foloble  both  in  oils  and  inflamnaable  fpirits :  it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imperfedly 
by  the  other  intermedia  that  renders  oils  mifcible  with  watery  Honors. 
it  differs  from  the  febaceons  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  in  fuftriog 
no  fenfible  alteration  from^  long  keeping ;  in  being  totally  exhatable, 
not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any 
change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  laft  particle  that  remains  nnex« 
haled  appearii>g  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  original  camphor  : 
in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreffion,  and  fofltsjjing  no  re- 
foiution,  from  any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  dole 
TciTels,  though  readily  cembnftible  in  the  open  air  %  it  being  diffdved 
by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and  in  femal  other  pro- 
perties which  it  is  needlefs  to  ipccify  in  this  place. 

6.  Refia 
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6.  Refin. 

Efleatial  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  refms.  When 
the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expoied  to  the  heat  of  boiliog  water, 
dll  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  elTential  oil  that  remained  in  it, 
has  exhaled;  the  grofs  .mattery  left  behind,  is  likewife  called  re^a. 
We  find,  in  many  ve^taUes,  reiins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe concretes;  ibme  containing  a  fubtile  oil,  feparable  \^y  a 
heat  of  boiling  water;  others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of 
exhaling  in  that  heat* 

Refios  in^neral  diflbke  in  rediSed  fpirit^of  wine,  thoagh  fame 
of  them  miicn  more  difficaidy  than  others  :  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
this  diflblvent,  that  they  are  extraded  from  the  fubjeds  in  which 
they  are  contained.  They  diflblve  alfo  in  oils  both  expreiled  aud  ef- 
fential;  and  may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  b^  means  of  the  fame 
intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In  a  beat 
lefs  than  that  of  boiliog  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid,  and  in 
this  ftate  they  may  be  iucorporated  *one  with  another.  In  their  re- 
folution  by  nre,  in  dofe  veflels^  they  yield  a  manifeft  acid,  and  a 
large  ^ oaatity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.G««. 

Gum  diflfers  from  the  fbrcming  fubftances.  In  being  uninflaa* 
nable :  for  thoagh  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  theqce  to  aflies,  it 
never  yields  any  flame.  It  diflers  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion 
of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire;  the  quantity  of  ea- 
pyrenmatiG  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  fac  greater.  In  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  it  foffbre  no  diifipation :  nor  ^oes  it  liquefy  like 
refins ;  but  continues  anchai^d,  till  the  heat  is  fo  far  iacreafed  as  to 
fcorch  or  torn  it  to  a  coaL 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vifcous  adhefire 
mais,  called  mucilage :  by  a  lar^r  quantity  it  is  diflblved  into  a  fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  ^luuaous,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
gum.  It  does  not  diffi>lve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil  i 
neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  it  is  eaiilj 
aufcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which,  by  this 
means,  become  foluble  in  watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are 
thus  excellently  fitted  out  for  medicinal  pnrpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors^  which 
has  been  kept  a  fiecret  in  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
'Dr.  Grew.  *<  1  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upon 
^*  amthr  bafyt  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  per- 
<<  fed  milk-white  balfam  or  butter  ;  by  which  means  the  oil  became 
^*  mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor ;  eafily  and  infian*. 
^  tafieoofly  diflblving  tnerein,  in  the  form  of  a  milk.     And  note, 

**  this 
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«<  this  IS  done  without  the  leaft  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafte,  natare^r 
*<  operation  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  like  means  any  other 
'*  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a  milk-white  butter,  and 
•*  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other  liquor ;  which  is 
**  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I  find  oftentimes  ytrj  conve- 
*'  nient  and  advantageous  to  be  done/'  (Grew  of  mixture f  chap.  v. 
inft.  i.  %  7')  This  enquiry'^has  lately  been  forriier  profecuted,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  publiQiea  by  a  focietv  of 
phyficians  in  London  ;  where  a  variety  of  experiments  is  related,  of 
rendering  oils  both  eiTential  and  exprefled,  and  different  unduous  and 
refinous  bodies,  folable  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  1^  (he 
means  of  gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refins  and  eiTential  oils ;  though  the  fpirit 
does  not  take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  does  of  the  oil 
of  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  c6n* 
fiftent,  do  not  impede  the  diflblution  ef  gum,  or  of  oils  blended 
with  gum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  diflbluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  eum  be 
diflblved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the  gun 
to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  confident  form  :  if  any  oHy 
or  refinous  body  was  previonfly  blended  with  the  gum,  this  alfo  fe- 
paraces,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top,  according 
to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome 
other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  diftin^  kind  of  principle ;  the  whole  mafs  diflblving 
almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors  ;  and  the  folutions 
being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  groifer  mixtures  of  gum 
and  refin,  but  perfe£lly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftringent  matter  of 
biflort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  we  had  fome  particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter ;  as  the 
term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  gro^r  mixtures,  in  which  the 
gummy  and  refinous  part  are  but  loofely  joined,  and  eafily  feparable 
from  one  another. 

J),  Saline  matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  whicb 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  :  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones 
are  the  mod  plentiful,  and  thofe  which  are  the  moff  known. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  joices^  cxpofed  to  a  heat  eqaal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
faffiKr  generally  no  other  change,  than  the  evaporation  of  their  wa« 
tery.  moifture  ;  the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with  fach 
of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  jaice. 
From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water,  the  fa- 
line  matter  gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little 
folid  mafles,  leaving  the  other  fobftances  diflblved  or  in  a  moift  date : 
from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a  pure  con- 
crete fait. 

Thefe  falts  diiToive  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  re^ified  fpirit  alfo.  The 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubje£l,  difiblves  freely  along  with  them  in  wa- 
ter, but  is  by  fpirit  in  ^reat  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heteroge- 
neous matters,  as  the  fpint  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained 
by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofe,  which  water  takes  up, 
a  confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  eifential  falts, 
as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery 
juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the  other 
folnble  principles  of  the  fubjedt;  whilft  thofe  extraded  by  fpirit 
of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  redified  fpirit,  feme 
prodnffions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed  from  their  impurities ; 
and  perfe^  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
genous fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  reiinous 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine.  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
efiential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more 
predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagu- 
lated or  indurated  oils.  The^  concretes  difTolve  both  in  water  and 
in  vinous  fpirics,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they  (hew 
fome 'marks  of  acidity,  have  a  confiderable  (hare  of  fmell  like 
that  of  the  refin  they  are  obtained  from,  exhale  in  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water  or  a  little  greater,  and  prove  inflammable  in, 
the  fire. 

General  otfervathns  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from 
a  few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a  much  fmaller  number :  but 
grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  common  in 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all ;  fome  abounding  more  with  one, 
and  others  with  another. 

2,  The  ieveral  priifcip^es  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined  ; 
fo  as  10  be  extracted  together  from  the  fubjeft,  hy  thofe  diflblvents,  in 
which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  coold  not  be  diflblved.  Hence  wa- 
tery infufions,  and  fpiricuous  tinftures  of  a  plant  contain,  refpeftively, 
more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  dLnTolvent  of.  ' 

3,  After 
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3.  Aftef  a  plant  has  been  fufficientjy  inhCtd  iii  water,  all  that 
fpiric  extra^s  from  the  refiduum  fiiay  be  looked  tpon  at  coofifUn^ 
wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  diredly  belongs  to  the  action  of  fptrit.  And 
contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extraAs  afce^* 
wards  may  be  looked  upon  as  confining  only  of  that  matter  of  whidi 
water  is  the  direct  diiTolvent. 

4.  Jf  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  pnnciptet  wt  haf« 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water ;  the  efiential  oil»  whether  flnid 
or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eiTential  falt>  will  gra* 
dually  exhale  with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  eolle£led  by 
receiving  the  fttfam  in  proper  vefTels  placed  beyond  the  adioh  Of  iho- 
heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in^thif  degree  of  heat^ 
remain  behind  :  the  grofs  oil  and  feoaceous  matW  float  on  the  top } 
the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refiny  are  diflblved 
by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by  draining  the 
liquor,  and  eaippoiing  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the  water  bat  exhaled^ 
The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubjed,  may  be  extracted 
by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparaced  in  its  proper  forn^f  by  ejchaling  the 
fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  mod  of  the  fnbftancet  contained  in 
vegetables  may  be  extrad^ed,  and  obtained  in  a  pure  ftate^  however 
they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjed. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  fbond  natufally  dif* 
engaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftind  receptacles  within  the  fub- 
jeS,  or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thu9>  in  ehU 
dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally*  the  micfofcope  difeovers 
veins  of  reiin*  In  the  flower- cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  lesres  ot 
the  orange  tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  naked 
eye,  which  on  the  firft  view  feem  to  be  holes,  bnt  on  a  clofer  ex* 
amination  are  found  to-  be  little  velicles  filled  with  eflential  oiL  lo 
the  bark  6f  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees,  the  oily  recep« 
tacles  are  extremel;^  numerous,  and  fb  copiouily  fupplied  with  tho 
oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  eipecially  in  the 
warm  climates,  and  difcharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  pinm  and  cherry  among  oarfelves,  yield 
almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a  fpecies  of  afh  is  feereted  the 
faline  fweet  fubibince  manna ;  and  the  only  kind  of  fugar  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  ex* 
ndation  from  the  cane. 

6.  1  he  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that  na* 
turally  exift  in  vegetables;  and  all  that  art  can  extraft  from  them » 
without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their 
original  qualities.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  cc^onr, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtnea  of  the  fuhjdCt,  are  almofl  always 
found  concentrated. 

7.  ip  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  a^ivity  refides  ia 
one  principle.    Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin- 
ciple 
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cipte  is  a  grofs  oil;  in  horfe-ra^difli  root»  an  eflentUl  oil ;  in  j^lap 
rooty  a  refin  ;  in  marih mallow  rooty  a  gum;  in  the' leaves  of  forrcly 
a  fatine  acid  fuftance.  i 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  reiidi|ng  in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringenc  refin,  and 
a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood,  a  ftrong  flavoured  eflentiil  oil,  and  a  bit- 
ter gum- reiin. 

9.  The  grofi  iniipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  fimple  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appear  to  nearly  agree, 
refpedtively,  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  as  well 
as  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  efleptial  oib,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  greatly  in 
diiFerent  fubje^s.  As  effential  oils  are  universally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  differ  in  this  refpeft 
as  much  as  the  fubjefis  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  oil,  and  confcquently  of  the  differences  de- 
pending thereon  ;  with  this  further  diverfity,  that  tlie  grofs  refinous 
part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thofe  which  refide  iii  oils.. Thus 
from  a  woriqwood  areiin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not  only  tl^e 
flrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the  whole  bitternefs  of  tl^e 
herb;  which  lafb  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  frc^  from.  The  bitter, 
ailringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtues  df*^  vegetables  rcfide  generally 
in  difierent  fort  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure,  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  of  combinations  there  are 
many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated 
from  one  another,  the  whole  compound  diffolving  almofl  equally  in 
aqueous  an^  fpIrituQus  menflrua.  ' 

1 1.  There  ar«  ^9*?^  fiibllances  alfo,  which  from  their  being  totally 
diflbluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged  to  be  mere 
gums  J  but  \^hicfa,  neverthelefs,  poffcfs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in 
the  fimple  gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called  aqacia,  and  the 
purgative  gam  ^xtradled  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or '  preiiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  te- 
nuity to  be  collected  in  their  pure  flate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums, 
find  refins  are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enquiry  is  foreign 
to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  groftr 
and  more  fenfible  objeds.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous 
plant  an  effential  oil,, containing  in  a  fmatl  compafs  the  whole  fra- 
grance of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjefl,  our  intentions  are  equally 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  direft  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  has  difFufed  through  it  a  fragrant  principle 
more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keeping,  lofes 
its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regard  to  tne  prefent 
confiderations,  whether  the  effe£t  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a 

C  fubtile 
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fubtile  prindple,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  Ae  fubilance  of  the 
oil  itfeir. 

SEC  T.    II. 

Animals. 

IN  animal  bodies  we  find  certain  Aibftances,  which  have  a  great  xt^ 
femblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 
Animal  oils  and  fatSy  like  the  grofs  oils  of  ve^etablest  are  not,  of 

I  themfelvesy  difTolable  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits ;  but  they  may 

I  be  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage ;  and 

moft  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered  mifciblc 
with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fnbftances,  as  mulk, 
civet,  caftor,  is,  like  eflential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  vola- 

\  tile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.     Cartheufer  relates,  that  from  caf- 

tor  an  adnal  efiiential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 
The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry 

I  animal  fubftances,  in  which  their  peculiar  talies  refide,  are  difiblved 

by  re£Ufied  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  nrith  refins  and  gum« 
my  refins. 

I  The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables, 

diflblves  in  water,  bat  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils ;  like  gums  alio,  it  ren> 
ders  oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infedls,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  veg^etable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,  which  differ  greatly,  even 
in  thefe  general  lands  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of 
vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  iippears  analogous  to 
vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though 
it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderably 
heatiog  the  mixture,  theaoimal  matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid, 
and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  have  been  apprehenfive,  that 
the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  diffempers,  might  rife  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  produce  this  daogerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  hu* 
mours :  but  the  heat  requilite  for  this  tfk€t  is  greater  than  the  human 
body  appears  capable  of  fuSaining  ;  being  nearly  about  the  middle 
poiDt  between  the  greateff  human  heat  commonly  obferved  and  that 
of  boiling  water. 

Thb  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  (Irongly  difpofedto  ruoioto 
putrefadion :  they  putrefy  much  fboner  than  vegetable  matters,  and, 
when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfivt. 

This 
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This  procefi  takes  place,  in  fome  deme,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals ;  as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  preventedt  by  an 
obih-udion  of  the  natural  emunfioriest  from  throwing  off  thei^  more 
volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

The  dodrine  of  putreta^on,  both  in  living  and  in  dead  animals,  has 
lately  wceived  great  light  from  the  curioas  and  interefting  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Pringle.  He  obferves,  that  if  the  corruption 
is  great  and  fudden,  a  fever  or  a  fiux  enfue ;  but  that,  if  the  accumu- 
lation of  corrupted  matter  is  fo  flow,  that  the4x>dy  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  the  putrefaQion,  a  fcnrvy  prevails.  Hence  the  frequent  of 
this  laft  diftemper,  in  long  voyages,  on  board  unventilated  fiiips,  from 
corrupted  air  and  provifions ;  in  marlhy  countries,  from  iimilarcaufes ; 
and  in  a  lefler  degree,  in  all  northern  climates,  in  moift  fituations, 
from  a  want  of  due  perfpiration. 

During  putrefadion,  a  <]^uantity  of  air  is  generated ;  all  the  hu- 
mours become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any 
of  the  vifcera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenteries  by  aftrin- 
gents ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veffels  obfervable  in 
fcarvies,  &c. 

The  craffamentum  of  human  blood-  changes  by  patrefadion 
in  to  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  drops  of  which  tioge  the 
ferum  of  a  tawny  hue  ;  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric 
fluxesy  and  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  femm  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a  bliiler,  in  deep 
fcurvies,  and  the  advanced  date  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craiTamentom  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a  flame-coloured  water,  (o  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
fcorvy.  This  mixture,  after  flanding  an  hoar  or  two,  gathers  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftem* 
pers,  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  fcum  which 
floats  on  fcorbutic  unne. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depofits,  in  putrefaftion,  a  fediment 
refembling  well  digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green. 
A  ierumt  {o  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  feen  in  the  veflels  of  living  animals  :  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum 
is  to  be  diflingoiflied  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefli  acquires  in 
corrupting.  Jfn  falted  meats,  this  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneoufly  ;  for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour, 
but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafle,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill  efleds 
•f  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores,  where  the 
^ ferum  is  left  to  flagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of  this 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefadion  of  animal  fubflances  is  prevented  or  retarded  bv 
all  fiilinc  matters,  even  by  the  fixt  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
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have  generally  been  foppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  efie£t.  Of  all 
the  falts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea  fait  feemt  to  refift  potre- 
fadion  the  leaft :  in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs* 
The  vegetable  bitters^  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftron^r  an- 
tifeptics,  not  only  preferving  flefli  long  uncorrupted,  but  hkewife 
fomcwhat  correding  it  when  putrid  :  t^  mineral  adds  have  this  laft 
eie£l  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpirits,  aromatic  and 
warm  fubftances,  moft  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and  the  acrid  plant 
falfelv  called  aH&aleAent,  as  fcurvygrafs  and  horibradiih,  are  alfo  found 
lo  renft  putrefiidion ;  and  (bme  of  the  abforbent  earths,  as  chalk,  to 
promote  it. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrongitendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefaAion,  yet  broths  made  6rom  them  with  the  admix- 
ture of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Dr.  Pringle  finds, 
that  when  animal  flelh  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up  with  bread,  or  other 
farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  wtter,  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a  pap,  this  mixture  Hkewife,  kejpt  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time  louf  %  whilft  the  vegetable 
matters.  With  the  fleih,  fufier  no  fuch  chang^.  See  the  appendix  to 
nis  obfervatioos  on  the  difeafcs  of  the  army. 

Animal  fubflances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  like 
vegetables,  into  foot  and  afhes,  but  with  this  difierence,  that  no 
fixt  alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  aihes,  and  that  no  acid 
vapoar  accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  bumiog, 
a  fetid  fmell,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  by  which  animal  fqbftances  may 
be  diftinguiihed  at  once  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  dofe  vefiTels,  they  ^ive  over,  after  the  watery  moifture,  a  volatile 
alkaline  fah,  which  either  concretes  into  a  foiid  fisrm,  or  difiblves  in 
the  water,  and  thus  compoles  what  is  called  fpirit ;  together  with  an 
empyreumatie  oil,  of  a  more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils  of  vegetables ; 
without  the  leaft  footftep  of  acid  throughout  the  whole  procefs.  A 
black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air,  i»urns  into  white  aihes 
void  of  faline  matter. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceBing  fefkion,  that  fome  few  vegetablles, 
in  this  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difcover  fome  agreement,  in  their 
matter,  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom :  yielding  a  volatile  al- 
kaline fait  in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothinc;  of  the  acid 
or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afibrd.  In  animal 
fubfiances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general  alalyfis ;  from 
animal  fats,  infiead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained, 
and  their  empyreumatie  oil  wants  the  peculiar  ofienfivencfs  of  the 
other  animal  oils. 
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SECT.  in. 

AGnerals. 

Oils  and  Bitumens, 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  foand  a  flnid  oil^  called  naphtha  or  pe> 
troieani*  floating  on  the  farface  of  waters,  or  i/Tutng  from  clefts 
of  rocks»  particuiarw  in  the  eailern  coantries»  of  a  ftrong  fmell  ^trf 
diiisrent  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  aimoft  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  more  averfe  to 
union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  difierent  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged, 
of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  flronger  or  weaker  fmell.  ^y  the 
admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  whieh  raife  no  great  heat  or  con- 
flid  with  them,  they  may  become  thick,  and  at  length  confident ;  and 
in  thefe  ilates  are  called  biiumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  corre{pondlne  [>rodod8 
of  the  vegeuble  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in,ipirit  of  wine,  but 
much  more  diflitultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moll  part  only  par- 
tially :  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably 
flronger.  In  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  give  out  a  fluid  oil,  greatly 
refembling^  the  native  patrolea ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  black  coaly  mat- 
ter  remaining  behind.  Their  fmells^are  various;  but  all  of  them,  ei* 
ther  in  their  natural  ftate,  or  when  melted,  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  pe« 
culiar  kind  of  ftrong  fcent,  called,  from  them,  hitumiwms* 

Earths.  ^ 

In  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,  we  forbore  to  fpbak  of 
their  earthy  matters,  that  the  diflinguifliing  cbaraders  of  the  feveral 
dafles  of  eanhy  bodies  might  be  the  eafier  apprehended,  by  having 
them  placed  here  in  one  fynoptical  view  :  the  little  impropriety,  of 
joinine  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral  mud  be  over- 
looked for  the  fake  of  that  advantage.  Under  the  mineral  earths  arc 
included  ftones*  thefe  being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  date. 
— —  The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are 
the  following : 

I.  Earths  folubU  in  the  nitrous^  marine t  and  vegetable  acids y  but  not 
at  all  or  exceeding  fparingly  in  the  wtriolic  acid*  When  pre^eioufly  dif" 
fol'ved  in  other  acids y  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  laft^ 
which  thus  unites  with  them  into  inftpid,  or  nearly  infipid  concretes^  not 
diffolubU  in  any  Uqutr,     Of  this  kind  are, 

I .  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  difiinguijhed  by  its  being  con- 
vertible f  in  a  flrong  fire  ivithout  addition,  info  an  acrimonious  calXf 
called  quicklime.    The  earth  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mi- 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  fofc  chalk,  the  coarfer  luneftones,  the 
hard  marbTes»  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  feparating  from  them,  incruftates  the  fides  ofca« 
verns  .or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  ap- 
pearances different  appellations ;  how  ilrongly  foever  fome  of  thefe 
bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal  parpofes,  are 
at  bottom  no  other  than  different  forms  of  this  calcareous  earth,  Am- 
ple pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuperficial  charaders  by 
which  they  were  diftineuiffied  in  the  mafs.  Moft  of  them  contain  ge- 
nerally a  greater  or  lets  admixture  of  fome  of  theindiffbluble  kinds  of 
earth ;  which,  however,  afieds  their  medicinal  qualities  no  otherwiie, 
than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  pureft,  and  is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  alt 
burn  into  a  ftrong  quicklime :  in  this  ffate  a  part  of  them  diflblves  in 
water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  and  li- 
thontriptic  powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  fome  of  the 
earths  in  their  natural  ilace. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth :  burning  into  quicklime y  Hke  the 
mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyfter  ihells,  and  all  the  marine  (hells  that 
have  been  examined ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns :  not  at  all  burning  into  quickHme. 
This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjed  with  a  quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boiling  in  water, 
and  more  perfedlly  by  burning  in  the  open  air  :  the  earth  may  be  ex- 
tra6ted  alfo  from  the  bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of 
acids ;  whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft  parts  of  animals,  yield  their 
pure  e49th  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  foluble  wtb  eaje  in  the  <vifriolic  at  tvell  as  oihir 
acids  ;  andyielMng^  in  all  their  combinations  thtrewithf  faline  concretes 
foluble  in  nvater.- 

1 .  Magnefia  alba  :  comfofing  luith  the  vitriolic  acid  a  bitter  purgative 
liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a  pure  date. 
It  is  obtained  from  tl^e  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts,  from 
the  bitter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization  of  fea  fsd( 
from  fea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryffallized  in  the 
putrefadion  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The  aibes  of  vegetables  ap<r 
pear  to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Alumenous  earth ;  compojing  ivitb  the  <uitriolic  acid  a  very 
ajlringent  Hquor.  This  earth  alfo  has  npt  been  found  ns^turally  pure. 
It  is  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it 
with  the  vitriolic  acid :  it  may  likewife  be  extrai^ed,  by  ffrong  boil- 
ing in  that  acid,  from  clays  an4  boles. 

III.  Earths^ 
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III*  Eartbsf  wUci  by  digeftton  in  acids^  iitbtr  in  tbi  cold  or  in  n  moikrate 
warmtb,  are  not  at  all  diffbhued. 

1 .  Argillaceoas  earth ;  becoming  bard,  or  acquiring  an  additional 
hardnejs  in  tbefire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  ieveral  varieties, 
differing  in  fome  particular  properties :  as  the  parer  claysy  which 
when  moiftened  with  water  form  a  venr  vifcous  mafs,  difficultly  diffafi- 
ble  through  a  larfi;er  qnantity  of  the  fluid,  and  (lowly  fnbfiding  from 
it :  boles^  lefs  vifcous,  mbre  readily  mifcible  with  water,  and  more 
readily  fubfiding :  and  ocbers^  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  commonly  impregnated  with 
a  yellow  or  red  ferugineous  calx. 

2.  Cryfbdline  earth  :  naturally  bard,  fo  as  to  ftrih  fiarh  tjuitb 
Jleel:  becoming  friable  in  a  firong  fire.  Of  this  kind  arc  flints, 
cryilals,  &c.  which  appear  to  contaft  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  dif- 
fering in  purity,  hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth:  reducible  by  a  gentle  beat  into  a  foft  powder, 
nvbicb  unites  tvitb  nuater  into  a  mafsy  JomewbaS  vifcous  and  tenacious 
nvbili  moift,  but  quickly  drying  ana   becoming  baral    A  greater   beat 

Xpves  tbe  powder  of  tins  froperty,  nsjitbout  occafioning  any  otber 
ation.  Such  are  the  transparent  felenit^i  the  fibrous  flony 
mafles,  improperly  called  Englifi  talc ;  and  the  granulated  gypfa  or 
p/after  of  Paris  ftones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a  diftind  kind  from  the 
reft,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experiments, 
to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous  earth 
with  vitrolic  acid*  See  the  charaQers  of  the  earths  of  the  firft 
clafs. 

4.  Talky  earth ;  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vebement  fire.  The  maflTes 
of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture ;  more  or  lefs 
pellucid,  bright  or  flittering ;  fmooth  and  unduous  to  the  touch; 
too  flexible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverized ;  fofc,  fo  as  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpeds  fome  of  the  gypfeous  earths  greatly 
refemble  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily  difcovered  by  fire ;  a 
weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  ftrongeft  makes 
no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomewhat  diminiming  their 
flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  un6tuofity. 

Metals. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moft  ob- 
vious charaders  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afped,  perfed  opacity, 
and  great  weight ;  the  lighteft  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavieft  upwards 
of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

They  all  melt  in  the  fire,  except  platina,  a  metallic  body,  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  medical  ufe,  and  which  is  therefore  ex« 
eluded  from  this  general  view  of  medical  fubjeds. 

Gold 
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GoW  and  fiTvcr,  how  lone  Tocycr  tliey  are  continued  in  fufion, 
rensain  unchanged  and  undimlniihed.  The  others,  if  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  theni»  are  gradually  converted,  with  diBerent  degrees  of 
facility,  into  a  powdery  or  friable  fubftance,  called  V/?/;^,  deftitutedf 
the  metallic  afpc£l»  and  much  lighter,  in  proportidn  to  its  bulk,  than 
the  metal  itfelF.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a  notable  alteration  in  their  medical  virtues :  thus 
quicl^filver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude  date  and  undi- 
vided, feems  inactive ;  when  calcined  by  fire  proves,  even  in  fmall 
dofesy  a  flrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmallef  ones,  a  powerful 
alterative  in  chronical  diforders ;  while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the 
contrary,  is  chan^d,  by  the  fame  trieatment,  from  a  high  degree  of 
virulence  to  a  flate  of  inadtivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  : 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmnth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a 
tranjpa^ent  glafs  :  the  others  are  nOt  at  all  vicrefcible,  or  not  without 
extreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glafTes  recover 
their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  fkilful  addition  of 
any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance  that  does  not  contain  a  miheral 
acid^ 

Ail  metallic  bodies  diiTotve  in  acids;  fome  only  in  particular  acids, 
as  iilver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous;  fome  only  in  compofittons  of 
acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine;  and  others, 
as  iron  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diilblve  in  alkaline 
liquors,  as  copper ;  and  others,  as  lead,  in  exprelTed  oils.  '  Fufed 
with  acompoiitionof  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  they  are  all,  ex- 
cept zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubflances,  difTolved  in  faline  liquOrs,  have  powerful 
efFeds  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  (late  to  be  inaftive.  Their  adivity  is  generally  in  proportion" 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them :  Thus  lead,  which  in 
its  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  efiedt,  when  united  with  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,  difcovers  a  low  degree  of  the 
(lyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo  flrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is  called 
faccharum  faturni :  and  .thus  mercury,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate,  which  by  di- 
mifaifhing  the  proportion  of  acid,  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called 
mercariusduicis. 

The  mineral  acids  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extrafled  ;  the  «y»* 
triolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre  or  falcpetre,  and  the 
marine  from,  common  fea  fait.  They  are  all  highly  corrofive,  in- 
fomuch  as    not  to  be  fafely  touchea,    unlefs   largely  diluted  with 

water. 
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water,  ot-  aniced  with  fach  fubftances  as  obtand  or  fupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  haHily  with  vinoas  f^irits,  they  raife  a  viohnt 
ebullition  and  heat,  KCcompanied  with  a  copions  difcharge  of  noxious 
fawits  I  a  part  of  the  acid  unties  intimately  with  the  vinous  fptrit 
into  a  new  compound*  void  of  acidity*  called  dulciSed  fpirit.  It 
is  obfervablc,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  difpofed  to  this  union 
with  fpirit  of  wine*  than  either  of  the  other  two  :  neverthelefs,  many 
of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  rhe  combination  of  earth/ 
and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid*  are  foluble  in  that  fpirit* 
While  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe  acids  effervefce 
ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  iixt  and  volatile,  and  form  with 
them  neutral  falls*  that  is*  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks  either  of  an 
acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
liquor*  the  acid  pbrt  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter* without  which  it  would  be  difFufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour  : 
the  vitriolic  ftands  in  need  of  fo-  mocfa  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation 
as  to  aflume  commonly  an  oily  confidence  (whence  it  is  called  oil 
of  vitriol)  and  in  fome  circumllances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts, 
and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals*  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only 
the  pure  acid  part ;  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evaporated  by  hear« 
and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  two  forts  of  alkaline  fait*  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  fixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom^  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali*  diSerent  in  feveral 
refpeds  from  the  vegetable*  is .  found  fometimes  in  a  detached  Hate* 
but  more  plentifully  in  combination  with  the  marine  acid*  with  which 
it  compofes  fea  fait.  From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with 
ihefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic 
bodies*  refult  a  variety  of  faline  compounds*  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  particularized  in  the  feqnel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid*  in  its  concentrated  liquid  (late*  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  other  two*  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moillure  therefrom,  -  and  in 
creafes  in  its  weight :  the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrolive 
fume*  the  nitrous  yellowilh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones,  if  bot* 
ties  containing  the  three  acids  are  ftopt  with  cork*  the  cork  is 
found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into 
a  yellow  fubftance  by  the  nitrous*  and  into  a  whitifh  one  by  the 
marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  charader  of  one  of  the  clafTes'of 
earths*  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre- 
vioufly  difTolved  in  any  other  acid  :  it  is  obvious*  that  on  the  fame 
principle  this  particular  acid  may  be  diftinguiOied  from  all  others. 
This  chara^er  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  ftate*  but  like- 
wife 
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wife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foloble  in  water:  if  a  folation 
of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a 
folation  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from 
the  fubftance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join  itfelf  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound,  which  being  no  longer  dif- 
foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftinguiihed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by  ano* 
ther  criterion  not  lefs  ftrongly  marked :  if  any  fait  containing  it  be 
mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed,  in  a  dofe 
veiTel,  to  a  moderately  llrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  di- 
re&ly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith  a 
genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  no  other  than  a  combina- 
tion of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  mat- 
ter. With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter  that  is  not  volatile  in 
clofe  veflfels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of  bitomensp 
this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatevrr  kind  of  body  it  be  combined  with, 
fs  both  didingniihed,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of  any  in* 
flammable  fubftance  brought  to  a  (iate  of  ignition  :  if  the  fubjed  be 
mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red-hot,  a  deflagra- 
tio  nor  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright  flame  with  a  hiffing  noife, 
and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or 
diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fubftance  that  was  be- 
fore combined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  afties  afforded 
by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  add,  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubftances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them, 
ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the  refpedtive  acids  in  their  various 
forms  and  difguifrs,  but  iikewife  for  difcovering  inflammable  matter 
in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

if  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
vinegar,  into  a  neutral  fait ;  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome  ma- 
rine acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally 
in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  poflfeffion  of  the  alkali :  the 
addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpoflefs  the  marine, 
which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fames,  though  without  fuch  an 
addition  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous  gives  way 
in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,. and  leaving  only  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diflblved  in  an  acid,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  earthy  body  that  is  difToluble  in  that  acid  will  pre- 
cipitate the  metal :  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner 
precipitate  the  earth  ;  and  a  fixt  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile ; 

which 
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which  laft  bein^  readily  exhalable  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be 
the  fame  aa  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at  firft, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

Thb  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  tranlpofitions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  ;  a  term, 
like  the  Newtonian  mtraSiMf  dengned  to  exprefs,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  efieft.  When  an  acid  fpontaneonfly  quits  a  metal  to  unite  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the 
metal :  and  when,  converfively,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to 
fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile,  and  that  if 
previouily  united  with  a  volatile  alkali^  it  will  forfake  this  for  a 
fixt  one. 

The  dodrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  u(e 
In  the  chemical  pharmacy :  many  of  the  officinal  procefiTes,  as  we 
(hall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expedted  by  a  perfon 
anacqnainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies ;  and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  Taufes.  they  prove  unfit 
for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

I  (hall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  affinities  ob- 
ferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr* 
GeoiFroy  (which  was  publiOied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  academy 
for  the  year  1718)  with  fuch  corredlions  and  additions  as  later  expe- 
riments have  furnilhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  nnderftood.  The  fubflaoce  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greateft  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries ;  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  will  difunite  them;  the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the  remote 
one.  Thus  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  ^affinities  of  water,  a  fixt  alkali 
being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  it  is  to  be 
concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixt  together,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  rhe  watrr,  andoccafion 
the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  are  ex- 
prefled  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underdood,  that  an^  one  of  thofe  bo- 
dies, which  aie  neareil  to  the  upperroofl,  will  in  like  manner  difen* 
gage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more  remote. 

i.Watir: 
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I.  Watbir: 
Fcxt  jiHcatine  Mt : 

Inflammabie  fpirit. 

z.  WaYbr: 
IiiteiiiDablcfph'it: 
Volatile  airkaliDe  fait. 

t.  Water: 

sundry  c^Mnfpound  falts. 

4.  IlTFLAllMABLB  SfIRIT  : 

Water: 

0Kh  and  Refills. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 
iRfhmtnAble  principle : 
FiXt  afkttlxtfe  falts : 
Cal^reODS  eai ths  calcined  : 
VM^tile  alkaliire  ialts : 
Calearedns^rths  ttAcsdcined: 
Zinc  and  Iron  : 
Copper  : 
SiKer. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle : 
Pixt  alkaline  falls : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcarebtis  earths  oncalcined : 
Zinc: 
Iton: 
Copper : 
Lead : 
Merctfry : 
Silver  : 
Camphor. 

7.  Marine  acid  : 
Fitt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earth<  cakined : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined ; 
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Zinc: 

Iron : 

Tin: 

Regulus  of  antimony : 


Lead : 
Silver : 
Mercury. 

8*  AcETovs  Acid  : 
Iron: 
Copper. 

o«  Alkaline  Salts  r 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid : 
Marine  acid : 
Vinegar : 
Tartar : 
Oils  and  Sulplnir. 

id.  Soluble  Earths  : 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Nitrons  acid  : 
Marine  acid. 

ii.Imvlamuable  Principle: 
Nitrous  acid : 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Metallic  fubftances : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

12.  Svlphvr: 
Fixt  alkali»  and  Quicklime  : 
Iron  : 

Lead:   ' 

Silver : 

Regttlns  of  antimoay : 

Mercury : 

Ar(enic. 


I  J.  Gold  ; 
Ethereal  fpint : 
Acids* 


14.  Meil* 
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i4.Mb&curt:  ^   ^   ^    17.  Coppsa  : 

Marine  acid :  Vitriojic  acid : 

Vitriolic  acid :  Marine  acid  : 

Nitrons  acid.  Nitrons  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid  :  1 8.  Uoir  ^ 

Marine  acid :  Vitriolie  acid : 

Nitrobs  acid :  Marine  acid : 

Vinegar :  Nitrons  add. 

Oils. 

16.  Silvkr:  19  Rbculvs  of  AttTiMOMY: 

Marine  acid :  Vitriolic  aeid : 

Vitriolic  acid  :  Nitrons  acid : 

Nitrons  acid.  Mivineacid. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    ffl. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 

ON E  of  tbe  prinapal  parts  of  the  pharmacentic  apparatvi  con- 
fiilt  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying,  fire,  and  for 
direding  and  regulating  iu  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances,  called /ur- 
nacej,  there  are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the 
place,  and  the  particular  parpofes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  I 
fhall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the.  ftmdore  of  thofe 
which  are  employed  in  pharmaceatical  operations,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  bttilt. 

Fur/uuei* 

The  moft  fimple  famace  is  the  common  ftove,  otherwife  called  the 
furnace  for  open  fire.  This  is  ufnally  made  of  an  iron  hoop,  Ave 
or  fix  inches  deep ;  with  a  grate  or  feme  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom, 
for  fnpporting  the  fuel.  Jt  either  ftands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be  move* 
able  from  place  to  place,  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In  this  laft  cafe, 
a  cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  aihes  that  drop 
through  it ;  and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  a(h-pit, 
ierves  both  for  allowing  the  aihes  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and  for 
admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This  furnace  is  defigned 
for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a  moderate  heat  f  as  infufion,  de- 
co^ion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  vefTcl,  containing  the 
fubje^  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a  trevet. 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures;  formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fach  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuftainine  a  ftrong  fire ;  with  a  grate 
and  a(h-pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  <mimney;  makes    a  wind 

FURNACE. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  burn ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fufficient  to  allow  a  free  pafiage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate :  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aper* 
ture  of  tbe  chimney  (hould  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  inter- 
fiices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifis  of  moveable  pipes,  made  tp  fit 
upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occafionally 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed 
or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

In 
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In  fnraaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be 
procared  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  lire  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceflively  paffing  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fneU  it  is  obvious,  that  the  mod  vehemeuc 
fire  mav  be  fuppreiTed  or  reftrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  cloiing 
either  tne  aOi-pit  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney 
by  which  it  pafles  off;  and  that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed 
again »  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thoie  pafiTages.  A  moveable  plate  or 
REGISTER*  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords  commo- 
dious means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paffage,  and  confequently  of 
regulating  the  heat. 

ThVrb  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces ;  one  with 
the  chimney  on  the  top»  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace ;  the  other 
with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  firfty  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contraded  to 
foch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it ;  or  it  is  covered 
.with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a  flat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture  in 
the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a  door  is  made  in  the  fide,  m 
little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpeding  the  matter  in  the 
fire,  ice. 

For  performing  fvsioks  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melt- 
ing veffel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel ;  with  a  flip  of 
brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep 
the  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  flrikin^  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  rbverbiratory,  that  is,  for  diflillatioa 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veffel,  whofe  neck  comes 
jout  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  iu  the  fide.  This  aperture 
fliould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver, 
fitted  on  tke  neck  of  the  diftilling  veffel  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir  the  fire,  or  dirow 
in  frefli  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimi#y  of  the  room ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  all  other 
paffages  into  the  chimney  mull  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a.  door,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered  with  a 
plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed  for 
fttfion  in  a  crucible. 

This    laft  conftrudion,   by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 

clear,  affords  the  conveniency   of  letting  into  it  a  boiling  or  evapo- 

.  rating  pan,  a  copper  flill,  an  iron  pot  for  diftilling  hartfliom,  an 

iron 
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iron  fand  pot»  or  other  like  veflelff  of  fuch  a  ii«e»  that  they  may  be 
fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their  ri^is.  The  moiath  being  thoA  occq- 
pied  by  the  vefiels,  a  door  mud  b«  ma^e  in  the  fide  for  fupplying  and 
ftiriing  the  fuel. 

Wmn  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defiened  only  for  a  sand  bath, 
it  is  mod  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iroa  plate 
foniflbod  with  a  ledge  of  freeftone  ox  brick^t^qrk  at  ea^h  fide^  The 
nottth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  dofely  coye^d  by  one  end  of  tins 

flate;  and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  ^ommiinicales  with  Us 
himney»  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried'  along  under  the  plate ; 
the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  H^nd- 
bath,  digeftions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat»  may  be 
carried  on  at  once ;  for  the  heat  decreaies  gradually  from  the  end  over 
'the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  vefiels»  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  fordiftilUog  hartf- 
horn  and  aqua  fortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
bottom  of  tne  v^fiel  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick  work. 

The  large  fiill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great  part  of  it 
to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  fmall  fuiface  to  the  a£lioa  of  the 
fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  di(advan(age»  the  heat,  which 
rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round 
the  fides  of  the  vefFel,  by  a  fpiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top 
with  a  common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartihorn  and  aqua-fortis  in  the  large  way 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three. firoog  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  diftances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  a  brickwork;  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceifary 
underneath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to  th« 
immediate  adiiop  of  the  fire. 
• 

If  a  furface,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fiind  furnace  above-mentioned,  be  carried  to  a  confider- 
able  height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it ;  and  if  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  dofely  covered ;  the  fuel  will  bom 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  pafles  off;  and  in  proportion  at  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  at  ha  no  a,  a  conftant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  without  at- 
tendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may 
fall  the  more  freely  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may  be  too  ftrongly   preficd.     A  fmall  aperture  is   made 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew,  or  a  number  of  openingi  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for  fupplying 
air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than  through 
the  grate,  as  the  intereftices  of  the  grate  are  in  time  choaked  up  b/ 
the  aihes. 

This  furnace  is  deiigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it.  Its 
canal  or  flfw^  as  in  the  fand  fnrnace  already  defcribed,  palTes  under  a 
fand-bath  or  water-bath  ;  at  the  further  end  of  which,  it  rifes  per- 
pendicularly io  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  fufficient  draught  of 
air  through  the  fire. 

The  flew  may  be  fo  wide,  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height  of 
the  fire-place.  A  regifter  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the  flew 
and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  dimini(h  this  height,  and 
confequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace  beneath 
the  flew  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will  be 
confiderable  enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  nfeful  purpofes. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  nxc  ones  are  built 
of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay.  Any 
kind  of  loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree  of 
tenacity,  which,  when  made  into  a  palle  with  water  and  well  worked, 
does  not  flick  to  the  fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried, 
neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  ^i^^  is  fit  for  this  ufe :  the 
purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  require  to  have  their  tenacity  leiTeaed 
by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and 
grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  flrong  iron  or  copper  plates, 
lined  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey 
compofition ;  which,  for  this  ufe,  may  be  beaten  with  fome  horfe- 
dung,  chopt  flraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black-lead 
melting  pots ;  by  cutting  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afh- 
ptt,  another  above  this  tor  the  fire-place,  and  introducing  a  circular 
iron  grate,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  j«fl  between  the  two  doors.  A 
particular  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  thefe  furnaces  for  dif- 
ferent ufes  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Commercium  philo- 
fophico-technicum,  lately  publifhcd.      / 

Baths. 

Where  a  firong  degree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of 
metals,  &c.  the  vefTel  containing  the  fubjed  matter  is  placed  among 
the  burning  fuel,  or  immediately  over  it :  this  is  called  operating  in 
a  naked  fire.  Where  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  veffel  em- 
ployed is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware, 
the  fand-bath   or  ivater-bath  is    afed,    to  defend  the  vefifel    from 
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the  immediate  a£iion  oU  the  fire,  and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  floe* 
tttating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconvenien- 
cies.  In  wafer  the  heat  is  eqaal  throagh  zwtry  part  of  the  flaid  ; 
whereas  in  fand,  ic  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line, 
decreafing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to 
receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  veiTels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fufficient  to  make,  it  boil,  and 
hence  ic  fecures  effeAnally  againd  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of  heat,  in 
thofe  operations  wherein  the  produd  would  be  injared  by  a  heat 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water :  but  this  advantage  renders  it 
ufelefs  for  procefies  which  require  a  greater  heat,  and  for  which  fand 
or  other  like  (olid  intermedia  are  neceflarily  employed.  There  ia 
this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand  bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  readily 
diminiihed  or  increafed  aboat  any  particular  veflel,  by  raifingit  higher 
out  of  the  land,  or  finking  it  deeper )  that  different  fubjeds  may  be 
expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  ;  and  that  it  keeps 
the  vefTels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  fhould  be  a  large  coarfe- 
grained  kind,  feparaced  from  the  finer  parts  by  waihing,  and  from 
fitcJe  ilones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  glaffes.  Lutes. 

So  MB  procefles  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veflels  in  a  naked 
fire.  For  thefe  porpofes,  veifels  made  of  the  thinneft  glafs  fliould  be 
chofen ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much  better  than 
thofe  which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  (Ironger. 

All  glades,  or  other  veifels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muft 
be  cautioufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees:  and  when  the 
procefs  is  finiihed,  they  fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the 
vefTel  is  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome  fnb* 
limations :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the  hot  glafs 
fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon  occafion  it  to  crack,  than 
to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fublimed  matter  among  the  feces  by 
a  bIo«^. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence. of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
contaft  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frcfh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be 
coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of  abont  half  a  crown,  with  Windfor 
loam  foftened  with  water  into  a  proper  confiflence  and  beaten  up 
with  fome  horfedung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofitions  above- 
mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  fcrvc  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecnring  the  jan£lurcs 
of  the  veflels  in  the  diftillation -uf  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of 
animals :  for  the  diflillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be 
moiftened  with  a  folntion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  inftcad  of  water.  For 
moft  other  purpofes,  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  a  pafte  of  flour  and 
water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  left  after  the  exprefiion 
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of  oil  of  linfeed)  are  fufficient  lutes.  The  few  firople  lutes,  here  de* 
fcribedy  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more  ope- 
rofe  compofitions  recommended  for  thefe  intentions  by  the  chemical 
writers. 

Vcffels. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  inftruments;  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
feveral  operations  to  which  they  are  refpedtively  fubfervienc.  In 
this  place,  I  fhall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  geaeral  cautions  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  vefTels  defigned  for  containing  the 
fubjea. 

Metalline  ve/Tels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filler,  are  corroded 
by  acids,  even  bv  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Copper 
ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fome  neutral  ones, 
as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac  :  it  is  obfervable,  that  vegetable  acids  do 
not  a£l  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as  by  (landing  in  the 
cold ;  for  even  lemon -juice  may  be  boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veHeU 
without  receiving  from  it  any  tade  or  ill  quality,  whereas,  in  the 
cold,  it  foon  diiTolves  fo  much  as  to  contract  a  pernicioas  taint.  The 
tin,  with  which  copper  vefTels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a  fen* 
iible  impregnaiion  to  acid  juices  ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  pro- 
bably not  innocent,  more  efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  tin. 

The  common  earthen  veiTels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture,  and 
hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids, 
particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difcover  their  pe- 
netrating the  veiTel,  by  fiiooting  into  faline  efHorefcences  on  the  out- 
fide.  Inofe  which  are  glazed  have  their  glazing  corroded  by  acids, 
by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  ftronger 
acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confifts  ch'efly  of 
vitrefied  lead,  the  impregnation,  which  it  communicates  to  thefe 
liquors,  is  of  a  v^iy  dangerous  kind :  if  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome 
time  in  a  glazed  earthen  veifel,  it  will  yield,  on  being  infpiiTated,  a 
true  faccharum  faturni,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous 
acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

The  vefTels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compa£lnefs,  stone 
WARE,  are  in  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  iifelf  fu- 
perHcially  vitrefied  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to 
be  proof  againd  acids. 

Glass  veffels  fulFer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of  the 
pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  \n  fuch  procefles  as  will 
admit  their  ufe,  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 
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Weights. 

Two  difierent  kinds  of  weights  are  nade  afe  of  in  this  country  ; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  filver ;  the  other  for  almoft  all 
goods  befides.  *  The  firft  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdapoia 
weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces ;  th« 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights  I  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Averdujffois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces ; 
and  the  ounce  into  fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which  is 
the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  di- 
vided in  the  following  nunner ; 

The  Pound  1  T  twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  (   ^^„*,;„.  J  «ight  Drams. 

The  Dram     \  ^^"^*'"*  )  three  Scruples. 

The  Scruple  J  (,  twenty  Grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the 
ounce  and  th^  dram  greate|>.  The  Troy  pQund  contaiiHi^6o  grains  ; 
the  Averdupois  7000  grains  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; 
the  Averdupois  only  ^jy^.  The  Troy  drain  60 ;  the  Arerdopois 
dram  romewhat  more  than' 27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois  are  equal 
to  Ave  drams  Troy ;  twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces 
Troy ;  and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to  fomewhat  more  than 
twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  ^onfofion  ia 
the  practice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the 
Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjufted  to  the  Troy  ^ound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufing  for 
all  above  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  com- 
pofiticns,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed  fome  by  pounds  and 
others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other; 
and  the  fame  happens  when  any  are  direded  in  leffer  denominations 
than  the  ounce*  as  thefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are 
made  to  a  different  ounce.  The  mercurial  phfter  of  the  late  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prefent,  if  compounded  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  .about  one  fixth  lefs  quickiilver  thanif 
made,  as  tl^ey  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy.  This  error  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
itfelf ;  but  is  now  happily  removed. 

Meafures.  >;. 

The  meafures  employed  with  as  in  pharmacy  ar^.  li^e  common  wine 
meafures.  ^z  . 
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A  Galloa    1  r  eight  Pints  (HhrdtJ. 

The  Pint     >  contains  <  fixreen  Ounces. 
The  Ounce 3  c  eight  Drams. 

By  a  fpoonful  is  underftood  in  the  London  Difpenfatory  the  meafure 
ef  half  an  ounce;  in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weight  in  fyrups, 
and  three  drams  in  dillilled  waters. 

Thoueh  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there  is 
not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint  meafure  anfvvers  to  that  weight. 
A  pint  of  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by  above 
half  an  ounce ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three  ounces  ; 
and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  mote  than  tWo  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may 
on  many  occaiions  be  ufefuU  both  for  affiiting  the  operator  in  regu* 
latine  their  proportions  in  certain  caies,  and  for  (hewing  the  com* 
parative  gravities  of  the  fluids  themfelves.  I  have  therefore  drawn 
up  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure  of  thofe 
liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments  that 
can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  23 1  cubic  inches  $  whence 
the  pint  contains  28^ ;  the  ounce  ii%\ ;  and  the  dra^i  t|H  ^^  ^  ^"* 
bic  inch. 


iMiPLAMMABLE  SpIRITS. 

Ethereal  Spirit  of  Wine     -     -    - 
Highly-redified  Spirit  of  Wine     - 
Common-redtified  Spirit  of  Wine    • 
Proof  Spirit    -      -     -    -     -     •     ^ 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt     -      -      - 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre     .     -     - 


Burgundy 
Red  port 
Canary 


Wines. 


Oil  Olive     ^ 
Linfeed  Oil 


Expressed  Oils. 


Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Turpentine    -     -    .    * 

of  Orange  Peel    ,     -      - 

of  Juniper  Berries    • 


Dj 


lOunce 

Drtm 

Pint  weight 

me^. 

meaf. 

weighs 

weigh» 

S     «     • 

s  •  • 

g 

e    -0     bfi 

I 

\ 

.11    1    36 

336 

42 

12   5    20 

380 

47i 

13  2  40 
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50 

14    1    36 

426 

$3 

14  4  48 

460 
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Oil  of  Rofcmary  •  -  -  -  - 
of  Origanum  -  -  -  -  - 
of  Caraway  Seeds     -     -    -     - 

of  Nutmegs 

of  Savin    ------ 

of  Hyfop - 

of  Cummin  Seed    -     -    -    - 

of  Mint 

of  Pennyroyal    -    •    -    -     - 

of  Dill  Seed 

of  Fennel  Seed      .     .     -    - 

of  Cloves - 

of  Cinnamon    -     -    -    -    - 
of  SafTafras    ------ 

Alkaline  Lk^ors. 
Lixivium  faponarinm,  Pbarm,  LonJ. 
Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac    -      -      - 
Strong  Soapboilers  ley    -    -    -    - 
Lixivium  tartari    -    .    -    -      -     . 

Acid  liquors. 
Wine  Vinegar    -     -     -    .    _    - 
Beer  Vinegar    -      -     -     -     .     - 

Glauber's  Spirit  of  Salt     -     -     -     . 
Glauber's  Spirit  of  Nitre    -    -     - 
Strong  oil  of  Vitriol    •    -     -    - 

Animal  fluids. 
Urine     --------- 

Cows  milk    ------.. 

Affcsmilk 

Blood 

Waters. 
Diftilled  water    ------ 

Rain  water    -      ------ 

Spring  water     ------ 

Sea  water      -      -     -      -    -     -    - 

Quicksilver. 


Ounce  1 

Dr*m 

Pint  weigh?  meaf.  | 

metf. 

weigh* 

•eight 

uncct 
rams 
rains 

1 

s 

•5 

O   "O   M 

00 

bo 

430 

54 

43* 

54 

432 

54 

436 

544 

443 

55* 

443 

554 

448 

56 

448 

56 

450 

S6i 

457 

57 

458 

57 

476 

594 

476 

594 

S03 

63 

i6  o  c 

480 

60 

17  I  ic 

5«5 

644 

17  6  24 

534 

67 

24  0  c 

7iO 

go 

^5  3  44 

464 

58 

15  6  5^ 

476 

594 

174  c 

S25 

6s4 

20  2  4c 

610 

76 
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860 

107I 
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59 
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480 

60 
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484 

6oi 
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57 
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6440 
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Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations. 


SECT.     L 

Solutum. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.  The  diflblving  fluid  is 
called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menflrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy,  are,  nvaten  *t;r* 
nwsfpiritsy  oilsf  act  J  SLiid  alkaline  Viqnors. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  gelUes.  Of  falts,  it  di/Iplves  only  a  determinate  quantity, 
though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another;  and  beitij;  thus 
SATURATED,  Icaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  un- 
touched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of 
water  which  different  falts  require  for  their  diifolution :  Mr.  EUer 
has  given  a  large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
of  Berlin  for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following  table  is 
extraded. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diflblved. 


Of  Refined  Sugar    -    •    - 
Green  Vitriol      •    -     - 
Blue  Vitriol  .... 
White  Vitriol     -     .    . 
Epfom  Salt    -    -    -    - 
Purified  Nitre    -    -    - 
Soluble  Tartar    .     -    - 
Common  Salt    •     -      - 
Sal  gemmae    .... 
Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 
Seignette's  Salt    -     -    - 
Alum    -      ...     * 
Sal  ammoniac    -    «    . 
Vitriolatcd  Tartar    - 
Salt  of  Hartihorn    •    - 
Sugar  of  Lead    -    -    • 
Cream  of  Tartar    •    • 
Borax  - 


oz. 

sr 

8»". 

24 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

ao 

Though 
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i  ThoQgh  gre&t  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  ex- 

periments, it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  proportions  of  the  (everal 
'  faltSy  foluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  ex- 

I  ^dXy  the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.     Salts  differ  in  their  folu- 

\  bility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfe^ion,  and  dry- 

I  nefs :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ 

I  remarkably  in  this  refpedt,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  im- 

I  •  pregnated  with   the  acid  ingredient.     Thus  vitriolated  tartar,  per- 

fectly neutralized,    is   extremely   difficult  of  folution  :    the'  matter 
which  remains  in  making  Glauber's  fpirit  of  Nitre  (See  Part  HI. 
Chap.  viii.  Sed.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and  it  diffolves  • 
fo  difficultly,  chat  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the. retort  in  order 
'  to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  difTolves 

I  with  eafe.     Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-propor- 

tion of  acid  in  this  preparation  ;  and  we  frequently  find  in  the  (hops, 
I  under  the  name  of  vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.    The  de- 

\  gree  of  heat  occafions  alfo  a  notable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fait 

i  taken  up:  in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  water  will  diflblve 

only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre ;  whereas,  in  warm  weather,  the 
fame  quanthy  will  take  up  three  ounces  or  more.  1  o  thefe  circum- 
fiances  are  probably  owing,  in  great  part,  the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  proportional  folubilities  oF  falts,  as  determined  by  different 
authors:  it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affe^ed  in  its 
i  Solubility,  by  a  variation  of  heat,  than  any  other,  water  in  a  rem- 

I  perate  ftate  dilTolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  ycry  hot  water ;  and  ac- 

cordingly this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  a^ree  the 
,  bed  :  in  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and   Petit,    the 

proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduction  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  ex- 
actly the  fame,  viz«  three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water ;  Dr. 
Brownrigg  makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a  little  more ;  Dr.  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table, 
four  drams  more ;  fo  that  in  the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made 
probably  in  different  circumftances,  the  greatefi  difference  is  only 
one-fixch  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fait  ;  whereas  in  fome  other  falts 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  th% 
experiments  from  which  the  table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  tem- 
perature of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ; 
or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  between  freez* 
ing  and  the  hunian  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined :  the  firft  is  takeo 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 


Eight 
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Eight  OQDces  of  water  dlflblved. 
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oz. 

dr. 

V' 

Of  fixed  alkaline  Salt 

above 

8 

0 

0 

Sal  diuretic  us        .... 

• 

8 

0 

0 

Sngar.candy,  both  browo  and  white 

- 

9 

0 

0 

Sugar  of'  Milk 
Eflential  Salt  of  Sorrel 

- 

0 

Z 

4^ 

• 

0 

I 

ao 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a  ceruin  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
Odty  yet  when  fatnrated  with  one.  it  will  fiill  diflblve  fome  portion 
of  another ;  and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will 
ftill  take  up  a  third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  Ihe 
principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made,  relati?e  to 
pharmaceutic  fnbjeds^  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table ;  of  which 
the  two  drA  articles  are.  from  Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 


Water,  52  parts  by  weight 


Diflblved  afterwards. 

Sal  ammoniac  - 

10 

Nitre    -    -    - 

10 

Sal  ammoniac   • 

2 

Fixed  Alkali  - 

7 

Common  Salt  - 

2 

Nitre,  near  -   - 

2 

Fixed  Alkali     - 

2i 

Nitre     -      .     . 

4 

Sugar     -     1    - 

2 

Common  Salt  - 

2i 

Nitre    -      -    . 

2 

Fixed  Alkali    - 

2 

Nitre    •    -      . 

I 

Sugar    .     i    - 

I 

Sugar    .    •     - 

6 

Fixed  Alkali    - 

2 

fully  faturated  with 
Nitre      -      -      - 
Common  Salt     - 
Nitre     -     -     - 
Common  Salt  '  - 
Volatile  Alkali'  - 
Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  Tartar    - 
Vitriolated  Tartar 
Glauber's  Salt    - 
Epfom  Salt    -     - 
Borax     ... 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a  menftruam 
for,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no  deter- 
minate point  of  faturation  :  the  water  unites  readily  with  any  propor- 
tions of  them,  forming,  with  different  quantities,  liquors  of  different 
confiftencies.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  af&fled  by  trirura- 
tion,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  fb« 
lurions  of  which,  though  imperfbct,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but 
turbid,  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable 
pnrpofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with  acid  and 
alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  of  the  more  fnbtle 
parts  of  efTential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with  their  fmell 
and  tafte. 

Redified  spirit  op  wine  is  the  menftruuro  of  the  efTential  oils, 
refins,  and  camphor  of  vegetables ;  of  the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and 

feveral 
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leveral  of  the  colaaring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome 
mineral  bituminous  fubfUnces»  as  of  ambergris ;  and  of  foaps,  though 
it  does  not  a£i  upon  the  exprefled  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fah,  of  which 
foap  is  compofed ;  whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fuperfluous  quan* 
tity  of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  menftrttum» 
be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  dilTolves,  by  the  affiftance.of 
heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  and,  more  readily,  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  din- 
retictts,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of 
amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with  acids,  not  with  alka- 
line lixivia. 

Oils  dtflblve  vegetable  reiins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats, 
mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  parti- 
cularly lead.  The  exprefled  oils  are,  for  moft  of  thefe  bodies,  more 
powerful  menftrua  than  chofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ;  as  the  former 
aie  more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  ftrong  heat,  which 
is,  in  moft  cafes,  necefTary  to  enable  them  to  a£i.  It  is  faid,  that 
one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  di^olve  in  three  ounces  of  expreffed  oil, 
particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  eflential  oil,  as 
that  of  turpentine. 

All  Agios  dilTolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fubdances.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  adion  upon 
thefe  laft ;  one  diflblving  only  fome  particular  metals,  and  another 
others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diflblve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  extrad  fo  much  frqm  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  :  theydiHblve  lead  more 
readily,  if  the  metal  is  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metal- 
lic flate^ 

The  marine  acid  difTolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though  it 
fcarce  a£ls  on  any  other  metallic  fubflance  in  the  common  way  of 
making  folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them 
all  except  gold:  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cauilic  of 
the  (hops^  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  pare 
of  antimony,  effe6led  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to 
the  fubjedis,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  Urongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all  metallic  fab- 
fiances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony ;  of  which 
two  the  proper  folvent  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids, 
called  aqua  reeia. 

The  vitriolic  add,  diluted  with  water,  eaiily  diflblves  zinc  and 
iron  :  in  its  concentrated  fiate,  and  affifled  by  a  boiling  beat,,  it 
may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imperfeftly  diflblve,  moft  of  the  other 
metals* 

Alkaline 
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Alkaline  lixivia  diiTolve  oils,  refinous  fubilances,  and  fulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  ^uick  lime ;  in- 
fiances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  cooimoii 
caufiic.  1  bus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  fleih,  bones,  and  other  foJid 
pa.'ts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  poHefs  the  virtues 
oF  the  body  difTolved  ;  whilfl  oils  generally  (heathe  its  adivity,  and 
acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors are  the  proper  menilrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

Mod  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  eifeded,   by  pouring  i 

the  menflruum  on  the  body  to  be  diflblved,  and  fuffering  them  c*o 
(land  together,   for  feme  time,  expofed  to  a  (uitable  warmth.      A  { 

ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  Iiqaor< 
to  perform  their  oiGce  :  nor  will  acids  ad  on  fome  metallic  bodies  | 

without  its  affifiance.     The  action  of  watery  and  fpirituous  men-  .  i 

ilrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat ;  though  the  quantity, 
which  they  afterwards  keep  difTolved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  increafed  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up,  more  than  | 

they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceaies, 
fublide  again  :  this  at  leail  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  ' 

may  be  fome  in  fiances  of  the  contrary.  i 

The  adion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflblve,  is  gene-  I 

rally  accompanied  with  heat,  cffervefcence,  and  a  copious  difcharge  ' 

of  fumes.     The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  diffolution  of  fome  me^  | 

tals  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to  { 
be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folntion  is  made  in  a  narrow-mouthed  ' 
vefTel,  lefl,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a  candle,  the  exhaling  va- 
pour be  fet  on  fire. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moiflure  of 
the  air  is  the  menflruum.  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neu- 
tral kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of 
foluble  earths  and  any  acii!,  except  the  viifiolic,  and  fome  metallic 
falts,  on  being  expofed,  for  fome  time,  to  a  moiil  air,  gradually  at- 
trad  its  humidity,  and,  at  length,  become  liquid.  :^ome  lubilances, 
notdi  .oluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  grofler  form,  as  the 
butct:>(^f  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow  adion  of  the 
aerial  moiflure.     'ibis  procefs  is  termed  DhLK^uiATiON. 

SECT.     II. 

ExtraSfimt. 

TH  E   liquors  which   difTolvc  certain  fubflance-?  in  their  pure 
ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extrad  them  from  admixtures  of  other 
matter.     Thus  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  mcnftruum  of  cifential 

oils 
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oiU  and  refiiu,  takes  up  the  virtaes  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vege* 
tables  ;  as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucifaginous  and  faline ;  the  in- 
adive  earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  extrads 
likewife,  from  many  plants,  fubftances  which  by  themfelves  it  has 
little  efFe6l  upon  ;  even  eflential  oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  rendered  folable  in  that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of  gummy 
and  faline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a  greater  or 
Ms  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  moft  of  the  bit- 
ters and  aftringents»  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruom. 

Extradlion  is  performed,  by  mace  rating  or  steeping  the 
fabjed  in  its  appropriated  menllrouro,  in  the  cold;  or  digesting 
or  CIRCULATING  thcm,  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  or  infusing  the 
plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fufFering  them  to  (land  in  a  covered 
veflel  till  grown  cold;  or  adtually  boiling  them  together  for  fome 
time. 

The  term  tUgeftion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  proceis  is  direded  to  be  performed  nvitbout  heat :  where  this 
circomftance  is  not  expreifed,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
heat.  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this,  that  the  fteam, 
into  which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means 
of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  veHels,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back 
again  upon  the  fubjed.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs 
(or  hhbeati)  Florence  flaik,  or  the  like ;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  ^effely  by  inverting  another  into  the 
moutti,  and  fecuring  the  jundure  with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder.  A 
fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  is  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  efFeflually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condensing  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top.  In  a  veflel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the^moft  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  with- 
out any  confiderable  lofs.  The  ufe  of  this  inflrument  is  likewife  free 
from  an  inconvenience,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  the  other» 
of  the  uppermoft  veflfel  being  burft  or  thrown  oW.  As  the  long- 
necked  matra/Tes,  here  recommended,  are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied, 
and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  pipe  may  be  occaiionally  luted  to 
the  (borter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as  in- 
jurious to  fome  lubilances,  by  occafioning  the  monftruum  to  take 
op  their  groifer  and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  nece^ary  for  en- 
abling it  CO  excrad  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guiacum  or  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a  boiling  heat,  whilft 
even  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine 
bitter  of  carduus  benedidus.  '1  his  plant,  which^  infufed  in  boiling, 
or  digefted  in  feniibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous  tafte,  fo 
ofFenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields  to  the  cold 
element  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter,  the  moft  elegant  llomachic  of  the 

As 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diffolving  power  of  liquJds;  b  coW.  oa  th« 
^«  r  J  M*  t""""'?*'?  "•  Hen"  tinaore.,  or  extraaions  tnlde  bv  « 
confidcrable  heat,  depofite  ,n  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contwt^ 

?et;'p^lX%|aT""""^'^"'''''  *  "'"»«"-  '*^' "«£ 

SECT.    III. 

Depuration. 

THERE  are  diffisreiit  methods  of  ^furating  or  porifyine  li- 
qnors  from  their  fecnlendes,   according  at  the^Mqurftfcf 
"nvtr  *"      '  ♦«°»"0"'»  O'  ">e  feculent  matter  of  grea/er  or  left 

Thin  floids  readily  depofite  their  mon  ponderoas  impurities  nno. 
ftanding  at  reft,  for  fome  time,  in  a  cool  pLe ;  and  ma?  then  be Tg! 
CANTED,  or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veflel.   '  ""*  "** 

Glotinoos.  unftuoos,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  bv  a 
fuitaWe  heat;  when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to^the  StSn 
th^e  lighter  ar.fing  to  the  furface,  to  be  dh,p«„ated.  or  fcuS 

^T■"^J'"'  '"P"?;'"?  "e  »"»»«er  fo  ponderous  as  to  fobfide  fmlr 
>  the  bottom,  nor  fo  lif>ht  as  to  uriA.  ».«j:i„  .-  .1.-  /■__/•_    ^   '"*'/ 


The  ^rey  paper  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  thev  come  fi«n. 
.broad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  pnrpofe :  it  does  „^,  tX  b^k 
when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  liquor  whid.  paffes  through  it  whiS 
the  reddilh  fort,  called  Wj^^*  paper,  frequently  d^s  * Vt  ^SJ 

When^Tfu„„V'"Ti' •**'•'""''  «r"nvaf  fixed  in  I  f^'. 
r  II  *•  u  ^""''  "  'i'^'  "  '»  convenient  to  put  fome  ftraws  ,^ 
fo.allft,cks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides.  to%reve«  the  Zi^S 
of  the  hquor  from  preffing  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it  9,  „nf  ;„  -11^ 
room  for  this  fluid  to'  tranfude.  'l/fome  cafefa  ftni'el"  ade  of  i?: 
,s  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.    There  Ticol  kZ 

"his*'ut '"""'''  ''"'  '"8"  ^'^'^  •'^  ''''"v-»<^«  o7pur;ofc  for 
Glutinous  and  nnfiaous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafilv  oafs  An.,.»l. 
the  pores  of  a  filter  or  ftrainer.  are  CLAR.pt.n.  brHi  iem  Sj 
with  whites  of  eggs,  which  concreting  or  growing  hard  whfnheTtT 
and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  afife  .with  it  to  theTurface  *  fhe 
mixture  IS  to  be  gently  boiled,  till  the  fcum  begins  to  S  ^h™ 
the  veflel  is  to  be'  removed  from  the  fire  the  crlaVJ^J^^J'  j  f" 
liquor  pafled  through  a  flannel  bag  "''"'  °^'  *"*'  '^^ 

Decaatatioo, 
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Decantadon,  colatore^  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  mod  of  the 
medicated  liquors  that  (land  in  need  of  purification*  Defpumatioa 
and  clarification  very  rarely  have  place ;  fince  chefe,  along  with  the 
impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its'  medicinal  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  decodlion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diacodium,  be 
folicitoufly  fcummed  or  clarified  (as  fome  have  been  accuflomed  to 
do)  the  medicine  will  lofe  almofl  all  that  the  poppies  communi- 
cated, and,  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turn  out  little  other  than  a 
plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering 
paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour :  and  hence  in 
filtering  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquors,  vvhofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  pri- 
mary confeqnence,  the  part  which  pafTes  through  iit^  ought  to  be 
kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

S  E  C  T.    IV. 

CryftalUzation. 

WATER,  afTided  by  heat,  difTolves  a  larger  proportion  of 
faline  fubftances,  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold : 
hence,  en  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  feparates  from 
the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
Thefe  concretions,  unlefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling^of 
'  the  liquor,  or  dillurbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation,  or  other 
like  caufes,  prove  tranfparent,  and  of  regular  figures,  refembling  in 
appearance  the  natural  fprig  crystals. 

Salts,  diflblved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryflalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re- 
mainder will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  dififolved  when  grown  per- 
fcdly  cold  It  is  callomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till  the  fait 
ihews  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water,  by  forming  a 
pellicle  on  that  wh»ch  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface.  If  large, 
beautiful,  and  perfeftly- figured  cryllals  are  required,  this  point  is 
fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  coalefce  whilft  con- 
fiiicrably  hoi,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold  place,  its  particles  will 
run  too  hallily  and  irregularly  together;  the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time 
falling  down  through  the  iiquor,  and  ihus  proving  a  farther  diilurb- 
ance  to  the  regularity  of  the  cryllallizaiion. 

Jn  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfeftion,  the  evaporation 
muft  be  gentle,  nnd  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  difcover  cryftalline  fila- 
ments. When  this  mark  of  fufiicient  exhalation  appears,  the  vef- 
fel is  CO  be  immed  lUcly  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm^   b«t 

not 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  clotb»  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold 
air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a  pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falta  are  excluded  from  this  operation ;  fixed  aU 
kalies  never  afluming  a  cryftallinc  form,  and  the  volatile  ones  efc^ 
iDg  before  the  mendruam  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neatral  kind, 
particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis, 
are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome  other  fubftance  be  added, 
with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity.  The  table  of  affinity 
ihews,  that  fuch  a  fubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine ;  by  the  prudent  ad- 
dition of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely  from  the  men- 
firuum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftais,  fcarcely  attainable  by 
any  other  means. 

The  operator  mud  b*  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; 
left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  baiis  of  the 
fah  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a  powdery  form.  One  twentieth  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will,  in  mofi  cafes,  be  a  fufficient,  and 
in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

DiiFerent  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
diflblved  :  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in 
this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftaltize  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  (itt^  not 
only  from  fuch  impurities,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diflblvliig  and 
carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter,  but  likewife  from  admixtures 
of  one  another ;  that  which  requires  mod  water  to  diflblve  in,  ihootr 
ing  ht^  into  cryflals. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions,  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with  which  either 
the  menflruum,  or  the  body  diflblved,  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they 
have  with  one  another.         •  ^  ^ 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  the  fub- 
Aance  foperadded  unites  with  the  aienftruum,^  and  occafions  that  be- 
fore diflblved  to  be  thrown  down  :  the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with 
the  diflToIved  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firfl: 
Vie  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from  alkaline  lixi- 
via by  the  means  of  acids ;  of  the  fecond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mer- 
cury from  aquafortis  by  fea-falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjeAs  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  infpe^ion  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming it  is  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  (land  in  need  of  any  particular  di- 

reflions ; 
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redioBS ;  no  more  being  required*  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  de- 
grees* To  long  as  it  continaes  to  occafion  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edulcorated* 
that  is*  waflied  in  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water*  and  afterwards  dried 
forofe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants*  as  in  the  purification 
of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron,  they 
ought  to  be  perfedly  clean  and  free  from  an^  rufty  or  greafy  oiatter; 
otherwise  the^  will  not  readily*  if  at  all*  diflbWe*  and  confeqnently 
the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed :  for  the  fnbftance  to  be  precipi- 
uted  fepsrates  only  by  the  additional  one  diflblving  and  taxing  its 
place.  The  feparated  powder*  oftentime's*  inftead  of  failing  to  the 
bottomj  lodges  upon  the  precipitant ;  from  which  it  maft  be  occafi- 
onally  fliaken  off*  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though*  in  this  operation*  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufe*  yet  ibme  advanuge  may  frequently  be 
made  of  the  iiouor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  1  hus  when 
fixed  alkaline  fait  is  difTolved  in  water*  and  fulphur  diflblved  in 
this  lixivium,  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  folphur»  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  nnitine  with*  and  neu- 
tralizing the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diflblved  :  confe* 
qnently,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  wuh  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropped  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated* 
that  is*  k>  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cry* 
dallization*  a  neutral  fait*  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed 
alkali*  that  is*  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner*  if  the  precipita- 
tion is  made  with  the  nitrous  acid*  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered 
from  the  liquor ;  if  with  the  marine*  the  fait  called  fpiritus  falh 
marini  coagulatus  ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  t\it  fal  Jiureticus. 

SECT.    VI. 

Evaporation. 

TH  t  S  is  a  third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 
folutions,  effeded  by  the  means  of  heat ;  which  rwiporating  the 
fluid  part*  that  is*  forcing  it  off  in  fleam*  the  matter  which  was 
diflblved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubflaoccs 
which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum*  or  which  will  not  exhale 
by  the  heat  requiflte  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutions 
of  fixed  alkaline  falts  ;  of  the  gummy*  gelatinous*  and  other  inodoroos 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  |  and  of  many  refinous  and 
odorous  I'ubflances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Water 
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Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  berbi,  al- 
^  noft  as  perfedly  as  reified  fpirit  <^  wine  ;  bnc  the  aqueous  infafions 

!  are  far  from  being  equally  faited  to  this  prodefs,  with  thofe  made  in 

i  fpirit;  water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubje^t, 

(  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it     Thns  a  watery  in- 

fufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the 
(  herb ;  whilft  a  tindure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields*  on  the  fame 

(  treatment,  a  thick  balfamic  liquid,  or  fotid  gummy  refin,  e^remely 

\  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liqnors,  particular  care  muft  be  had, 
f  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  {  other- 

wife  the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and  con- 
I  trad  a  difagreeable  fmeU  and  tafte  :  this  burned  flavour  is  called  an 

I  tm^riuwM,     The  liquor  ou2ht  to  be  kept  ftirring  daring  the  evapo- 

ration ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  farface  ex- 
i  pofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle  which  impedes  the  farther  eva- 

poration* ,  More  particnlar  diredions  for  performing  this  operation 
to  the  greateft  advanuge^  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  iecond 
part. 

SECT.    VII. 

Bijtilla^ion. 

IN  the  foregoin|;  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  (leam 
or  vapour,  which  is  fnflered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
boiinefs  of  this  is  to  colleft  and  preferve.  For  this  parpofe  the 
fleam  is  received  in  proper  veflTels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fub- 
jed  is  contained,  and  oeing  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a  fluid  form 
again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  :  by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile 
and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofler  ;  by  the 
other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  folid  bodies,  are  forced  out  from 
them  by  vehemence  of  fire. 

Xo  the  firfl  belong,  the  diflillation  of  the  pare  inflammable  fpirit 
from  vinous  liquors ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  adive  parts  of  vegetables  as 
are  capable  of  being  extraded  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  ariling  along  with  their  fleam. 

As  boiling  water  extraSs  or  diflTolves  the  eflTential  oils  of  vegetables, 
ivhilll  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjed,  without  fatu- 
ration^  but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion 
of  them  in  their  pure  date ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubflances,  con- 
tained in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  de- 
gree of  heat ,  and  as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and 
the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  all  nlants  refide :  it  is  evident,  that 
vvater  may  be  impregnated,  by  diftillation >  with  the  more  valuable 

E  parts 
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parts  of  many  vegetables :  that  this  impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil 
anting  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts  of  the  plant  which  before 
rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ;  hence  greatetl  part  of 
the  oil  (eparates  from  the  didilled  aqueous  liquor,  and  according  to 
its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface :  that  confequehtly  infuGons  and  diftilied  waters  are  greatly 
different  from  one  another :  that  the  firft  may  be  rendered  (Ironger 
and  flfonger  by  pouring  the  liquor  on  frelh  paicels  of  the  fubjedl ;  but 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohabiting^  or 
rediftilling  them  from  fre(h  ingredients.    See  Part  11.  Chap.  v.  Sedt.  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  dilHl  with  a  lefs  hear, 
than  that  in  which  water  boils ;  as  redified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  difTblves 
thefe  oils  in  their  pureftate:  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs 
from  moft  vegetables  than  water ;  but  that  neverthelefs  the  ditlilled 
fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it  does  elevate  perfedly  diflblved,  may,  in 
in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  ftrong  of  the  fubjedas  the  dldilled  water. 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  diftilling  fpirirs,  waters,  and  oils, 
confifts  of  a  y?///,  or  copper  vefTel,  for  containing  the  fubjecl,  oa 
which  is  luted  a  large  head  with  2ifwan  neck.  The  vapour  arifing  in- 
to the  head,  is  hence  conveyed  through  a  *wormt  or  long  fpiral  pipe, 
placed  in  a  vefTel  of  cold  water  called  a  refrigeratory ;  and  being  there 
condenfed,  runs  down  into  a  receiver,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  we  (hall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  apparatus  for  particu- 
lar purpofes  ;  with  directions  for  performing  the  feveral  procefTes  to 
the  greateft  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  evapo- 
ration cannot  arife  in  diftillation»  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  dif- 
tillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  will  yield  the  fame  ex- 
tracts as  thofe  prepared  from  the  (injure  or  deco6lion  of  the  fubjed 
made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  colleding 
only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  tixed  ;  fo  that  where  one 
fubjeCl  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained diflinCl,  without  one  being  injured  by  the  procefs  which  col* 
leCls  the  other. 

The  fubjeds  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diflillation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilver ;  which  as  they  require  a  much  (Ironger  degree  of 
heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fullain,  fo  they 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  Co  far  from  the  adioo  of  the  fire. 
The  diflillation  of  thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  vefTels,  called  from 
their  neck  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts:  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a  recei*ver  is  luted,  which  Handing  without  the  furnace  the 
vaponrs  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a  refrigeratory  :  never- 
thelefSf  to  promote  this  cfe&t  fome  are  accaftomed,   efpecially  io 

warip 
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i  warm  weather,  to  coo!  the  receiver,  by  occafionally  applying  wet  cloths 

t  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  veflel  of  cold  water. 

i  The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifh,  or  ftrongly  retained 

s  by  a  mixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  re- 

I  tort.      Thefe    are   mod   commodioafly    difttUed    in    ftreight-necked 

ji  earthen  veffcls,  called  hngneckst  laid  on  their  fides,  To  that  the  vapour 

e  pafles  ofF  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  receiver  is  luted  to  the 

\  end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace :  in  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit 

;  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.     The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or  long« 

neck,  after  the  diflillation,  is  vulgarly  called  caput  tnortuum. 
f  In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  eladic  air  is  frequently  gene- 

}  rated  ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off,  or  burlls  the 

f  receiver.     The  danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by 

^  Howly  raifing  the  fire;  but  more  efFedtually,   by  leaving  a  fmall- hole 

0  in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  (lopped  with  a  wooden 

1  plug;  or  inferting  at  the  juncture  an  upright  pipe  offuch  a  height, 
that  the  fteam  of  the  diftilling  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  xi^t  to  the 
top. 

;  SECT.   Vni. 

Sublimation. 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  be- 
ing feparatcd,  in  mod  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the  fore- 
going proceis;  fo  various  folid  bodies  a^  fubjeded  to  a  fimilar  treat- 
ment. Fluids  are  faid  to  dijlil^  and  folids  to  fublimei  though  fome- 
times  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the  fub- 
liming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  copimonly  called  ^fublimatei 
if  into  a  powdery  form,  Jionjoers* 

The  principal  fubjefts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  falts ; 
nentral  falts  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac; 
the  fait  of  amber,  and  'flowers  of  benzoine  ;  mercurial  preparations  ; 
and  fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile  are  frequently  made  to 
fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal 
ammoniac  in  the  preparation  oitht  Jiores  martiales. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veflels,  rife  but  little  way,  and 
adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veflel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a  re- 
ceiver or  condenfer  is  lefs  neceflTary  here  than  in  the  preceding  ope- 
ration ;  a  fingle  vefTel,  as  a  matrafsf  or  tall  <viaU  or  the  like,  being 
frequently  fufEcient.  The  mod  commodious  apparatus  for  the  fub- 
Jiq;iation  of  particular  fubflances,  and  the  moft  advantageous  method 
of  conducting  the  feveral  procefles,  will  be  delivered  in  the  iecond 
part. 
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SECT.   IX. 

EXpTCJptftlm 

THE  prcfs  is  chiefly  made  ufc  of  forcing  oat  the  juices  of  fuc* 
cu]ent  herbs  and  fruits;  and  the  inlipid  oils  of  the  unduoiis 
feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat 
or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjed 
is  then  included  in  a  hair  bag,  and  prefled  betwixt  wooden  plates,  in 
the  common  fcrew*prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it.  See 
Fart  III.  Chap.  ii. 

The  expreffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  u 
that  of  juices  ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftituted  to  the  wooden 
ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjed  is  well  pounded,  and  included 
in  a  ftrong  canvafs  bag,  betwixt  which,  and  the  plates  of  the  prefsa 
hair  cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  undnous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninjured, 
by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat ;  which 
though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extra£lion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time 
impreifes  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow    . 
rancid. 

The  oils  expreflfed  from  aromatic  fubllances  jsenerally  carry  with 
'  them  a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil :  hence  the  miell  and  flavour  of 
the  exprefled  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjed :  oil  of  nmf- 
tard  feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony,  as  that  of 
almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreffion. 

SECT.    X. 

Exficcation. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying  moiil 
bodies :  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat ;  is 
the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubftances,  whofe  foft  and 
fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined 
with,  or  diflblvedin  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  re* 
cjuire  the  firft  :  fuch  as  are  only  fuperficidly  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or 
indiflbluble  powders  are  ground  with  water,  are  commodtoufly  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  fecond.  > 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufaally  exficcated  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  air  :  the  amftance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat,  olavy  ne«i 
verthelefsy  in  general,  be  not  only  Aifely,  but  advantageoufly  had 
recourfe  to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flower^  may  be 
dried,  in  a  little  time,  withoat  any  confiderable  lofs,  either  of  their 
odoar  or  lively  colour :  which  would,  both,  be  greatly  injured  6r  de- 
llroyed,  by  a  more  flow  exficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants  indeed, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radifli,  fcurvy-grafs,  and 
arum,  loofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  however  carefully  performed: 
but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them  unimpaired,  and  oftentimcb 
improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  jukes  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufHcient,  by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  aii 
oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till 
they  begin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing  y  this  procefs^ 
termed  inspissation  or  evaporation  has  been  fpoken  of  already. 
The  juices  of  ibme  plants,  as  arum  root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  ^ild 
cucumbers,  &c  feparate,  upon  ftanding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick 
part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims 
above  it :  this  laft  is  to  be  poured  off*,  ana  the  firfl  exficcated  by  a 
gentle  warmth :  preparations  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called 
Tje.QVLM. ;  that  of  the  wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place^ 
k.  the  only  one  which  pra6Hce  now  retains. 

Indiflbluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confifteace,  may 
be  eafily  irted  from  the  greateft  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  cbalk 
ftoru^  or  (bme  powdered  chalk  preiled  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which 
rea40y  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large, 
at  In  the  edulcorauon  of  precipitates,  ic  may  be  feparated  b^  decan- 
tation  or  filtration. 

SECT.    XI. 

Conmnution. 

COMMINUTION  It  the  bare  reduaion  of  folid  cobeKftt  bodies 
into  faall  particles  or  powder.    The  methods  of  efSediagchis 
ave  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjed. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  are  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  with  Ibmewhat  moid  ones,  are  eafily  pulverized 
in  a  mortar. 

For  vtty  ligbc,  dry  fubftjancet,  refias,  aad  the  reot»  of  tenacious 
texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafea  be  previoufly  rubbed  with  a  Ik* 
tie  fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drop*  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added ;  this  pre^^ 
vents  the  fieer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  ofi;  and  the  oibert  frofn 
cohering  under  the  peflle.  Camphor  is  mod  commodioiifly  powdered^ 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine* 

E  3  Though 
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Though  fubflancesy  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  Ieroons» 
&c.  are  mod  conveniently  rafpedi  and  foft  oily  ^bodies,  as  nutoiegs, 
paiTed  through  a  prater. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal,  flint, 
&c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  ;  that  is,  by  heating  them 
red  hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water:  by  repeating  this  procefs  a 
few  times,  motl  of  the  hard  ftones  become  eafily  pulverable.  This 
procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calca* 
reous  (lones  ;  left,  inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acri- 
monious calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  iUongly  cohering  in  their  natural  date, 
prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided 
into  fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method 
of  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant  of  its  begin- 
ning to  return  into  a  date  of  folidity,  briikly  (baking  it  in  a  wooden 
box.  The  comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the 
metallurgids  granulation. 

On  a  Gmilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into 
powder  in  a  large  quantity,  by  didblving  them  in  boiling  water,  fet- 
ting  the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  condantly 
dirring  during  its  exficcadon,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  disjoined  by 
the  fluid,  from  re-uniting  together  into  larger  mades« 

Powders  are  red  uced  to  a  great  degree  of  bnenefs  by  triturating, 
or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not 
diffoluble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are 
moideiied  with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  pade,  and  levigated,  or 
ground,  on  a  flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ;  or  where  a  large  quan- 
tity is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  mod  fimple  operations  of  phar- 
macy, has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  efFe^s.  The  renoons 
purgatives,  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating, 
than  in  their  grofTer  date.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to 
a  tolerable  fine  powder,  difcovers  little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigatedy 
to  a  great  degree  of  fuhtility,  proves  a  powerful  alterative  in  many 
chronical  di (orders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavied  bodies  m^y  be  made  to  float  in  U^e 
lighted   fluids  *,    lor  a  longer  or  fliorter  time,    according  to  their 

greater 

*  Some  attribute  this  efFed  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  cer- 
tain medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to 
their  gravi^.  If  thefe  hypothefes  were  jud,  it  fhould  follow,  that 
Uie  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely  com$iinuted,  would  \oh 
proportionabiy  of  their  efficacy  ;  and  (o  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  for 

indance. 
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greater  or  leTs  degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furniflied  with  an 
excellent  criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and'  a  method . 
of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  groiTer,  diftinguiihed  by 
the  name  of  elutriation»  ovwaping  over*   See  Part  III.  Chap.  i. 

SECT.    XIV. 

Fufton. 

FUSION  is  theredu6lion  of  foHd  bodies  into  a  ft  ate  of  fluidity  by 
lire.  Almoit  all  natural  fubdances,  the  pure  earths,  and  the 
iolid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper  de- 
grees of  fire ;  fbme  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  whilit  others  require  its  ut- 
moil  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  rednoas  fubftanccs,  liquefy  in  a  gen- 
tle warmth ;  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require 
a  heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport,  iixed  alkaline  falts,  common 
fait,  nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almoft  white  heat  to  m£lt  them;  and 
glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

^mong  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long  be- 
fore ignition  :  antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  bat 
not  before  the  vefl!el  is  confiderably  fo :  the  regalus  of  antimony  de- 
mands a  much  flronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat  ;  gold 
and  filver  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper  a  bright  white  heat ;  and 
iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  Ibmetimes  a  menflruum 
for  another,  not  faflble  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thua 
red-hot  filver  melts,  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than 
iifcif:  and  thus  if  fteel,  heated  to  whitenefs-,  be  taken  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur  ;  the  fulphur  inftantly  lique- 
fying, occafions  thefleel  to  melt  with  it  ;  hence  the  chalybs  cum  ful- 
phare  of  the  (hops.  This  concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes 
the  fafion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which  when  united  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  is  fcarce  to  be  perfe611y  melted  by  a  very 
flrongfire:  hence  the  method,  defcribed  in  its  place,  of  purifying 
zinc,  a  metal  which  fulphur  has  no  efifed  upon,  from  the  lead  fo  fre- 
quuently  mixed  with  it. 


inftance,  has  been  foppofed  to  do.  But  experience  (hews,  that  this 
is  far  from* being  the  cafe ;  and  that  comminution  by  no  means  leifens, 
but  rather  increafes  its  power :  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fub- 
t]lity,itpafle5  readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quan- 
tity, as  an  alterative  or  fialogogoe;  whild  in  a  grofifer  form,  it  is  apt 
to  irritate  the  (iomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteflines,  with- 
out being  conveyed  into  the  blood. 

Sulphur 
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Sulphar  is  Ae  only  anmeullk  fubftance  wkich  mingles  in  fufion 
with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matfiers*  even  the  cakes 
and  glaiTes  prepared  from  metals  themfelvesy  float  difHnd  npon  the 
furfece,  and  form  what  is  called  scoaiA  or  drofs.  Where  the  qnan- 
tity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it  is  moft  commodioofly 
feparated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a  conical  mould :  the  pure  metal 
or  RBGULvs,  though  fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height 
in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the  cone,  and  when  congealed,  may  be 
cafily  freed  from  the  fcoris  by  a  hammer.  The.mould  ihoold  be  pre- 
vionfly  greafed,  or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out ; 
and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion  which 
ibmetimes  nappens  from  the  fudden  contaft  of  melted  metals  with 
moift  bodies. 

SECT.    XIII. 

Calcination. 

BY  calcination  is  underftood,  the  reduffion  of  folid  bodies,  by  the 
means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  accompanied 
with  a  change  of  their  quality  $  in  which  laft  refpedt,  this  procefs  dif- 
fen  from  comminutioa. 

To  this  bead  belong,  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
otherwiie  called  ustiok,  incinbratiow,  or  coMcaaMATioN  ;  and 
the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder,  which  in  the  fire  either  does  not 
melt,  or  vitkipies^  that  is,  runs  into  glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  l^  keeping 
them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiffion  of  air  is  efi^tially 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operition  ;  and  hence,  when  the  forfaee 
of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mnft  be  taken  oflF,  or 
raked  to  oae  fide ;  otherwife,  the  remainder,  excluded  from  the  air, 
will  uot  undergo  the  change  intended.  If  any  coal,  or  other  inflaa* 
mable  matter  that  does  oot  contain  a  mineral  acid,  be  fufiered  to  fall 
into  the  veflel,  the  efic^t  expefled  from  this  operation  will  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined,  will  be  rbvived  or  at- 
Djuceo  ;  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine  with  a 
much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burn- 
ing or  scoRiFiCATiONof  fuch  ifon  or  copper  veflels,  as  are  long  ex- 
pofed  to  a  confiderable  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and 
iilvcr  are  not  calcinable  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes;  neverthelefs  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 
The  antimonial  reguius  gains  about  one-eleventh  part  of  its  weight ; 
zinc,  fometimes  one-tenth;  tin,  above  one-fixth;  and  lead,  in  its 
converfion  into  minium,  oftentimes  one-fourth. 

The 
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The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercary*  ex- 
cepted) is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expoicd  to  the  fire  in 
coniundion  with  any  inftammable  fabftances,  extricates  their  inflam- 
maole  matter,  and  borfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  z 
biffing  noife:    this    procefs  is  ufaally  termed  DBFLAoaATioir  oi 

DBTONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriae  are  revived  into  their  metallic 
ftatet,  by  fuGon  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difficult  of  fafion  than  the  refpedive  metals  them- 
selves ;  and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmnth  excepted, 
can  be  made  to  melt  at  ally  withoot  ibme  addition,  in  the  ftrongeil 
fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  farnaces.  The  additions, 
called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion,  confiil  chiefly  of 
fixed  alkaline  falts :  a  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  inflammable  mat- 
ter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a  riduciHgJbuc^  as  contribntiag  at 
the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion  and  to  revive  it  into  meul. 
Such  a  mixture  is  commonly^  prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and 
two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  toother,  fetting  the  pow- 
ders on  fire  with  a  bit  of  coal,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the 
veflel,  and  fullering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till  they  are  changed 
into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux 
of  the  chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  black  flux.  MeulHc 
calces,  or  icorise,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expoied  to  a  proper  fire,  in  a  dofe  covered  crucible,  melt  and  le- 
fame  their  metallic  form ;  but  though  thev  received  an  increafe  of 
weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived  meul  is  always  found  to  weigh 
confiderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  which  the  cabc  was  made  from. 


PART 
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PART      11. 

THE 

MATERIA    MEDIC  A. 


WRITERS  onr  the  Materia  Medica  have  taken  great  pains  in  ar- 
ranging  thevvarious  articles,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  in- 
to different  diviiions  and  fabdivifions,  according  to  their  real 
or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that»  **  the  whole  Materia  Medica  is  redact* 
<«  ble  under  the  three  diftindions  of  aiteratrvest  evacuantj,  and  refiora- 
**  lives :  the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to  alter  the 
^*  conftitution,  without  fenfibly  increafing  or  diminifliing  any  of  the 
**  natural  evacuations;  the  fecond,  whatever  vifiby  promotes  chofe 
<*  difcharges;  and  the  third,  all  that  contributes  to  le/Ien  them,  and 
<'  make  the  increafe  greater  than  the  waile.''  Thefe  diviiions  being 
too  general,  they  are  broken  into  fubdivifions ;  and  thefe  again  are 
further  divided  into  different  clafTes,  under  more  reftrained  denomina- 
tions, as  cardiac,  carminative,  byileric,  ftomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I  am  afraid  that  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  to  any  ufefnl  purpofe,  would  require  a  far  more  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines,  than  has  yet 
been  attained  to.  A  juft  and  ufeful  method  of  fimpies  is  fcarcely  to 
be  expeded,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which  the  method  is  founded, 
are  imperfe^ly  known,  and  in  many  articles  only  conjedural. 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon  this 
plan,  there  appears  a  Ariking  incongruity  among  the  feveral  articles 
of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdiviiions  are  compofed ;  fubftances 
extremely  diffimilar  being  claifed  together,  as  cantharides  and  tea,  to- 
bacco and-  bran,  hemlock  and  cowllips,  fcurvigrafs  and  raifins,  arum 
root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinnamon  and  nettles, 
rafberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves  and  coffee,  muflard 
feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe  inco'kigruities  to  be  laid 
always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors ;  the  nature  of  the  fyftem  itfelf 

rendering 
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rendering  them  often  unavoidable :  for  the  particular  efied»  which  en- 
titles a  medicine  to  a  particular  clafs,  may  be  produced  by  fubftances 
very  diflimilar,  and  even  oppofite  in  their  general  powers :  thus  the 
alvine  excretions  are  reftratned  by  ftarch»  wax»  tormentil  root»  ofuom : 
among  the  capital  diuretics  are  cantharides,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
fqaiils.  It  ihould  feem,  that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a 
inft  one,  which  requires  fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  toge- 
ther ;  and  which  farther  requires  each  of  tkefe  fubftances  to  be  rank- 
ed over  again,  in  other  dafles,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which 
they  are  equally  difcordant.  ^ 

There  is  alfo  a  materia)  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even  in  the 
primary  divifions.  Steel  and  iti  preparations  ad,  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  both  as  evaeuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony 
afford,  in  their  different  preparations^  both  evaeuants  and  altera- 
fives  ;  and  diere  are  many  other  drugs  which  are  fometimei  .nfed  as 
alteratives,  and  fbmetrmes  as  evaeuants :  indeed  al!  evacuancs,  in  di- 
miniihed  dofes,  feem  to  adl  merely  as  alteratives.  It  (hould  feem  there- 
fore that  '*  the  divifion  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica  into  alteratives, 
<*  evaeuants,  and  reftoratives,'*  is  a  divifion  not  founded  in  nature, 
eves  if  theee  was  no  objeaion  to  the  vague  aeft&iBg  of  the  appellatt- 
ens  themfehpcs. 

Carthcufer  has  divided  the  Materia  Medica  on  a  plan  which  appears 
more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  aKdiaoes  in  the  hnas 
body,  which  are  precarious,  com  placated,  and  greatly  divcffificd  ac- 
cofding  to  the  d«^,  the  pieparfttion,  aad  the  ciffcnmftattocs  of  the 
patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  Mrrangemeat,  their  more  fiaiplc, 
obvious,  and  cooftant  properties,  as  bittemefi,  fweetaeia,  aftrinsency, 
acidity,  &c.  Having  cowfidered  the  nature  of  bicteme^  for  ianuKe, 
in  general,  he  examines  what  effeds  aediciMs  poiTeffed  of  thu  pro- 
perty are  capable  of  prodttting  in  the  body,  and  in  what  dfcom- 
ftancfs  they  may  be  expe^ed  to  be  fcfviceable,  and  then,  proceeds  to 
an  accoaat  of  the  partkalar  htttcn. 

This  method  is  of  real  ofe  ;  but  its  ufe  is  limitted  toa  ianll  part  o 
the  Matesia  Medica,  There  are  maoy  of  the  medicinal  fimples,  ia 
which  we  can  diftingutfti  no  prevaaling  qoaUdcs  of  this  kind  %  there 
ae  many,  ia  which  different  qualities  aie  blended  togaher  ;  and  ani- 
ny,  which  though  ffmilar  in  thefe  kiods  of  qualiclee,  are  very  diffiai- 
lar  in  their  ooetations  in  the  haaaa  body :  thus  thottgh  genthiB  and 
aloes  agree  in  having  a  bitter  taAe,  and  fugar  and  raaanain  benig 
fweet,  their  medicinal  virtues  aae  re^^vely  very  dtfftrsnC.  Accard- 
ingly  the  awthoris  oMifted  in  Ibme  cafes  lx>  depart  from  his  Keoeral 
plan,  aikd  fouad  the  dtvtTioa  on  the  medicinal  eftAs:  henM&esoae 
clafs  of  pusgattves  aad  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporole  inebrsancs 
and  najootics :  this  lari' clafs  contifts  of  tobacco,  dder-Jkswens,  fafioo^ 
l^pinm,  and  popp)F*feeds,  fobftanoes  certainly  very  difoordant  vbl  all 
their  qualities  that  reiaie  to  medicinal  intentioas. 
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In  this  work,  indead  of  attempciag  a  medicinal  diflribation  of  the 
fimples,  which  I  apprehend  not  to  be  pradicable  to  any  good  purpofc, 
and  which,  as  hitherto  execated,  feeras  more  likely  to  mfflead  the 
reader  than  to  promote  trae  knowledge,  I  fhall  uke  them  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet;  and  even  in  this  order  we  fhall  feldom  perhaps  find 
fubftances  more  diffimilar  come  together,  than  thofe  which  have  been 
joined  into  one  dais  by  fome  of  the  fyflematic  writers.  Jt  ms^y  be 
proper,  however,  to  premife  fome  general  obfervacions  on  certain 
claiTes  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's  manner,  and  thas  to  preferve  the 
lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his  plaa,  with  fome  amendments* 

A  c  I   B  s. 

{natiw ;  as  forrel,  wood  forrel,  juice  of  lemons, 
^oduced  by  fermentation  i  as  vinegar,   and 
Clafs  2.  Mtntrai:  the  Sicids  of  vitria),  nitre,  and  common  fait. 


tar. 


THE  medical  e&as  of  acids, 
duly  dilated  and  given  in 
proper  dotes,  are,  to  cool,  qaench 
thirft,  correct  a  tendency  to  putre- 
fadion,  and  allay  inordinate  mo* 
tions  of  the  blood.  By  tbefe  qua- 
lities, in  hot  bilious  temperaments 
and  inflammatory  diibrders,  they 
frequently  reftrain  immoderate  has- 
morrhages,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural iecretions ;  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers,  they  excite  a  copious  dia- 
phoreiis,  where  the  warm  medi- 
cines, called  alexi})harmac,  tend 
rather  to  prevent  this  falutary  dif- 
charge. 

Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a  fa- 
ponaceous  quality ;  by  means  of 
which  they  attenuate  or  diflblve 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the 
vefiels ;  and  thus  prove  ferviceable 
in  fundry  chronical  diforders.  In- 
veterate fcnrvies  have  fometimes 
yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  ef- 
pccially  when  given  in  conjundion 


with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or 
pungent  kind:  experience  has 
(hewn,  that  the  acrid  antifcorbu^ 
tics  have  much  better  effefts  when 
thus  managed;  than  when  exhi- 
bited by  themfelves  ;  hence  in  the 
fucci  fcorhutid  of  our  difpenfatory, 
Seville  orange  juice  is  ufefuily 
joined  to  that  of  the  coebUoria  and 
nafturtium. 

The  mineral  acids  inflantly  co- 
agulate blood  :  the  vegetable  di- 
lute it,  even  when  infpiflated  of 
thickened  by  heat ;  in  which  iiaie, 
watery  liquors  will  not  mingle 
with  it.  Hence  in  fome  ^^vtn^ 
where  water  runs  off  by  the  kid- 
neys almod  as  pale  and  infipid  as 
it  was  drank,  vegetable  acids  ren- 
der the  urineof  the  due  colour  and 
quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the 
fpirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com- 
bined with  vinous  fpirits,  have  a 
like  effea. 

Acids  arc  prejudicial  in  cold, 

pale,   phlegmatic    habits,    where 

the  veU'els  are  lax,  the  circulation 

languid 
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langu'd,  bile  deficient,  and  the 
powerof  digeftion  weak.  In  chefe 
cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in 
the  ilomach,  from  milk  and  moll 
vegetable  foods>  which,  wbild  it 


continues  in  the  firfl  paiTages, 
occafjons  uneafinefs  about  the  flo- 
mach,  flatulencies,  fometimes  grip- 
ing pains  of  the  bowels,  and  vo- 
mitings. 


Insipid  earths  capable  of  absorbing  ACips. 

Oyfter  (hells.  Chalk, 

Crabs  claws,  and  eyes  To  called.  Some  marles. 

Coral,  red  and  white.  Lime  Aones, 

Pearls,  Marbles, 

Bezoar,  Spars. 


THE  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
flances  are,  to  abforb  or  de- 
ilroy  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages, 
and  confequently  to  remove  iuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmac, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  medicines,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  foundation  ;  or 
at  bed,  are  pnly  fecondary  ones. 
Wheix  united  with  the  acid,  they 
form  a  neutral  faline  compound, 
pofTefling  fome  degree  of  an  ape- 
rient and  detergent  quality,  though 
too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  gene- 
ral regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all 
Grangers  to  medicine  in  the  earlier 
times;  and  their  ofe  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  eHablifhed  be- 
fore the  lafl  century  ;  when  fome 
practitioners,  from  an  opinion  that 
mod  kinds  of  difeafes  proceeded 
from  a  preternatural  acid,  intro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  antacid  bo- 
dies, both  of  the  earthy  and  faline 
kind  ;  and  very  liberally  exhibit- 
ed them  on  almoft  every  occafion. 

It  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  ofa  weak  conftitution,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  veget- 
able acefcent  kind,  fundry  dif- 
orders are  occasioned  by  accidities ; 
thefe  readily  difcover  themfelves  by 
four  eructations,  the  pale  colour  of 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the 
four  fmell  and  green  colour  of  the 


alvinc  fece;,  which  arc  fometimes 
fo  manifeftly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
ftrong  effervefcence  with  alkaline 
falcs.  In  thefe  cafes,  and  thefe 
only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths 
is  indicated. 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 
matter  ofuaily  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indifToInbie  mafles;  which 
have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  by 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  flomach  up- 
on drflcftion.  Hence  indigeftion, 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufeae,  vomiting, 
obdrudlions  of  the  bowels,  and 
other  diforders.  Sometimes  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  have  been 
found  lined  with  a  cruft,  as  it 
were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies, 
which  muft  not  only  have  prtvent- 
ed  the  feparation  of  the  gaflric  Ji- 
quor,  but  likewife  clofed  the  ori- 
fices of  the  laCleal  veflels,  fo  as  to 
obftruCl  the  paflage  of  the  chyle 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow- 
ders capable  (withoua  the  concur- 
rence of  anyacid)of  pafling  the  lac- 
teals  along  with  the  chyle;  and 
alleige,  in  fupportof  this  opinion, 
that  when  fritu rated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried with  it  through  a  filter  of  pa- 
per ;  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
upon  evaporation,  a  portion  of 
whitiih  earthy  matter.  This  ex- 
penmenc 
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periment  (allowing  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  jaftly  drawn  from  it) 
is  itfelf  erroneous  ;  the  refiduum 
proceeds  from  the  earth  naturally 
contained  in  the  water,  not  from 
that  employed  in  the  experiment; 
for  if  pure  dtililled  water  be  made 
ufc  of,  it  will  leave  no  refiduum, 
though  long  triturated,  or  digefted 
with  the  earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
befides  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a  portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
indance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs 
eyes,  which  if  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ftronger  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted  with  water;  thQ. 
earthy  part  will  be  diflblved,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of 
a  foft  tranfparent  mucilage.  The 
glutinous  fubdance  increafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  fto- 
mach  ;  and  hence  thofe  which  con- 
tain lead  thereof  (hould  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  others.  The  mine- 
ral earths  contain  the  lead  of  this 
kind  of  matter,  and  fome  of  them 
are  very  eafy  of  folation*;  chalk 
for  indance,  which  may  therefore 


be  given  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  animal  abforbents  Thele  fub- 
iianccs,  divefled  of  theii  conglati- 
nating  matter  by  means  of  fite,  arc 
reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  animals,  confift  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  animal 
abforbents  above-mentioned,  but 
combined  in  different  proportions: 
the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  fo  large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy 
part  from  the  ad)ion  of  weak  acids; 
wbilit  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro* 
teds  the  gluten  from  being  eafily 
difTolved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence 
thefe  bodies  in  their  crude  fiate, 
though  recommended  as  poifefljog 
fingular  virtues,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  fblubili- 
ty,  or  comparative  iTrength  of  thefc 
earths ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following 
tables,  one  taken  from  Langius* 
and  the  other  from  Horn  berg. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  acid  deftroyed  hy  different  ahforhents. 


Ten  grains  of- 


fSome  kinds  of  Limeftones' 

Oyffer  (hells 

Chalk 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 

Calcined  Cray  Fifh 

Pearl 

Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horfe 

Volatile  falls 

Fixt  falts 

Coral,  red  and  white 

Crabs  eyes 

Eggfhells 

Mother  of  Pearl 

Crabs  claws 
jawbone  of  the  Pike  fifh  , 


}■•£•! 


160' 

I  20 
100 
100 

loo 

80 
80 
80 
60 
60 

50 
SO 
40 

L  30, 


Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Salt. 


7abU 


6+ 
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TJ^U  of  tb€  quantity  of  aiforhent  earths  foluhle  in  acids* 


li 


76  grains  of 


pi."rf  «*»'-!  c;;;r 


Crabs  ejes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
I  Pearls 
Oyfter  (hells 
Hartihorn 


difiblved  of 


I: 


76  grains  of 


Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
Slacked  Lime 

*Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Oyfter  flielb 
Hartlhorn 


.  diflblved  of 


Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Qaick  Lime 
Slacked  Lime 


116 

*44 
laS 
,56 
i6c 
186 
118 
123 
199 

^91 

«97 
Z02 
2.9 
236 

^34 
*33 
108 

iSo 
Z16 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  fafE- 
ciently  afcertain  the  point  intended 
by  them:  in  the  firft  fet.  the 
qaanticy  of  acid  is  too  vagae  and 
indetermined  :  in  the  fecond*  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
perfectly  fatnrated ;  and  in  both, 
the  acids  made  nfo  of  were  fo 
▼ery  different  from  any  that  can 
be  fuppofed  ever  to  exift  in  the 
human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded  from  them    with   re- 


gard to  the  medical  e£[c£b  of  theft 
abibrbents.  Trial  ihoald  have 
been  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,  as  the)aices  of  certain  fraits, 
four  fermented  liquors ;  or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelefs  theft 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfeft  as 
could  be  wi(hed,  have  their  ufe 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make 
proper  allowances.  See  the  expe- 
rimental  hiftory  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  page  557. 


Earths  not  dissoluble  in  adds*  or  other  liquorf 
The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  claiies. 

Clafi  I .  HardcryftalUne  earths :  as  the  ruby,  garnet,  emerald,  fapphire, 
hyacinth,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  cryftal,  flint,  &c. 

THESE^  kinds  of  fubftances    attributed  to  them,  by  the  fuperfti. 
were  introduced  into  medi-    tion  of  the  earlier  ages.     Some  of 
cine,  and,  many  fabulous  virtaes    them  are  ilill  prtferved  in  foreign 

pbar- 
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tharmacopoeias,  bot  at  length  very 
uflly  expunged  from  ours,   not- 
rith (landing  what  fome  late  wri- 
ers  of  repute  fpeak  of  their  medical 
irtue.     Thefe  indiflblable  hard 
»odies  are  not  capable  of  prodoc- 
Dg  any  other  eiFed^,  than  by  their 
igid  angular  particles  (which  tho' 
ivigated  with  the  utmo(lcare>  the 
microfcope  ftill  difcovers  in  them) 
to  olFend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
,  In  levigation,   they   wear  off  fo 
much  from  the  hardeft  marble  in« 
ilruments,  as  will  eonal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight :  from  this  cir- 
cumflance  we  may  account  for  their 
having  fometimes  appeared  to  a6l 
as    ahfof'hents.       Some    of    thefe 
ftones,     expofed    to   a  vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri- 
able ;  but  neverthelefs  remain  in- 
diflblublc.    Moft  of  the  coloured 


ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour;  and  in  this  Hate,  prove 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  cryflal :  fuch  are,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and 
cornelian.  Others  melt  into  a 
blackifli  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a  portion  of  iron  is  obtain* 
able  by  proper  fluxes ;  as  the  hya* 
cinth  and  garnet.  GeofTroy  con- 
cludes from  hence,  that  thefe 
Hones  really  poflfefs  fome  medical 
virtues,  depending  upon  their  me- 
tallic part;  but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter,  fuflicient  to  give 
them  a  confiderable  tindl,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  (o  inclof- 
ed  in  a  flony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
Ilrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
poifibilitv  of  its  adding  in  the  hu- 
man body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths ;  the  talky,  gypfeous,  and  argillaceous 


The  talcs  and  gypfams  have 
rarely  been  ufed  as  medicines. 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their 
unduous  fofcnefs  and  filver  hue, 
Hand  recommended  externally  as 
cofmetics  ;  and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter* 
nally  as  aftringents.  But  they  have 
long  been  defer vedly  rejeded  by 
the  judicious  praditionors.  They 
kem  to  pofTefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  iiomach, 
&c.)  without  any  of  their  good 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terrx  iigillatx  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  aftringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  dill  continue  in  efteem  v 
though  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  effects  are,  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  conliftency  to  the  fluids 


in  the  firft  paflTages,  and  in  fom« 
meafure  defend  the  folids  from 
their  acrimony. 

Mod  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befldes  the  tenacious  indiflblublc 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
ra^eri flic,  ( i )  a  portion  of  an  earth 
foluble  in  acids,  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  firft  fedion;  (2)  of  add,  fe- 
parable  by  diflillation  in  a  ftrong 
fire;  this  acid  is  always  of  the 
fame  nature^  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum  (3). 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  re- 
ducible, by  inflammable  fluxes,  in- 
to its  metallic  form.  In  confe- 
auence  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  ingre* 
dients,  thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  meafure  as  abforb- 
ent ;  the  acid  appears  to  be 
united  with  a.  part  of  the  abibrb^ 
ent  earth,  into  a  faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  aluminous  na^ 
tore ;  whence  they  have  fome  de- 
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greeof  aftrk)gency ;  whether  they 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
the  iroii)  is  greatly  to  be  doubted; 
fiiice  it  is  in  a  vtty  crude  ftate,. 
and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a  turbid  liquor,  dippery  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
lor  fome  time  fufpended ;  the 
land»  grit,  or  other  grofler  matters 
which  are  often  found  naturally 
mingled  with  them,  fubiiding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkidine  earth; 


by  coition  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter;  and  the  coloured 
ones  from  their  iron  by  digeftion 
in  aqua  regis,  the  only  menuruom 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extra£l  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  die 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofe 
their  foft  elutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  mafles  indi^ 
foluble  as  at  firft. 


Glutinous,  vegetaile,  and  animal  fubfiances. 
Clafs  I .  Vegetable. 


Pure  gums: 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, 

The  gums  of  cherry,    plum, 
and  other  European  trees. 

GUMS  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
tinous vegetable  productions, 
of  no  particular  tafteor  fmell,  fo- 
luble in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
ipirics,  or  in  oils :  fce»p.  13.  They  . 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in ' 
degree  of  tenacity:  the  more  te- 
nacious are  called  gums;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The 
firft  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  (hrubs  ^  the  latter  are  ex- 
traded  bv  4|rt.  Almoft  all  veget- 
able fttbitances  contain  fome  por- 


Vegetables  abounding  with  ma«> 

cilage : 
Orchis  roots. 
Althae  root, 
Quince  feeds,  &c. 

tion  of  thefe,  which  after  the  re^ 
finous  part  has  been  extracted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  Separated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  of 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubflances  are,  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  iharp  or 
corrofive.  Hence  their  nie  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  (late  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
inteilines  is  abraded. 


Clafs  2.  jlnimah 


Most  animal  fubftances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  a  vifcous  matter, 
in  many  refpe&s  fimilar  to  the  fore* 
going,  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
traded  by  ftrong  codlion  in  water. 

Animsd  glues  and  gellies  have 
the  general  qualities  of  the  veget- 
able gums  and  mucilages;  with 
this  diiference,  that  the  former  are 
more  natrimenul,  and  apt  to  run 


into  a  putrid  llate.  Confidered  as 
the  fubjeds  of  chemiftry,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  very  great : 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volaxile  al« 
kaline  fait,  and  a  fetid  oil ;  the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  oily  mat- 
ter, confiderably  lefs  fetid  than 
the  former. 

Seft 
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Soft  vnQTVQvsfuhftancei. 

Clafs  I.     Injtpid  nfegetabU  oils  i  and  fuhftances  ahoundinf^  tmtb  them,  as 

':  fruii 


almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moil 
pare  of  fundry  other  feeds. 


fruits;  linfeed,  and  the  medullary 


Clafs  2,    Animal  fats ;  as  fpermaceti. 


UN£luons  vegetables  unite  with 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor:  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  exprelQon. — ^Thefe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats,  difTolve 
not  in  any  menftruum  except  alka- 
line ones ;  which  change  their  qua- 
lity, and  reduce  them  into  a  foap, 
difibluble  in  water,  but  more  per- 
fedly  in  vinous  fpirits :  from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  by  a  ikil- 
fnl  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a  purer  ftate  than  before,  and 
rendered  foluble,  likeefiential  oils, 
in  fpirit  of  wine  :  fee  p.  10. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thcfe  fub- 
flances  are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  ibfteo  and  relax 


the  folids :  hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations  j 
and  externally  in  tenfion  and  rigi- 
dity of  particular  parts.  The  mil* 
ky  folutions,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  though  much  lefs  emol- 
lient than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  diflempers,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  coniequences 
which  the  others  might  fometimes 
produce  :  fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious  $  whilft 
emulfions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 


ASTRINOENTS. 


Galls, 

Tormentil  root, 
fiiftort  root. 

Astringent  fubftances  are  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  a  rough  aultere 
tafle ;  and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  of  a  dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion  both  to  water  atsd  vi- 
nous fpirits,  generally  in  greateft 
pcrfe^ion  to  the  former.  Oils  ex- 
trad  nothing  from  them :  nor  do 
ihcy  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
10  ditiillation  :  neverthelefs,  their 
aftringenc^  is  coafiderably  abated 


Balauftinesy 
Terra  Japonica, 
Acacia,  &c. 

by  evaporating  decoClions  of  them 
to  the  confidence  of  an  extra£t ; 
and  totally  deftroyed  by  long  keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  efledts  of  thefc 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  con- 
(Iringe  the  fibres,  and  incraflate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  u(e  is  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  debili- 
ty, or  flaccid  ftate,  of  the  folids ; 
in  haemorrhages,  from  a  thinnefs 
of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of  the   veflels ;   m   preternatural 
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difcharges  of  other  kiads,  after  the 
offending  matter  has  been  duly  cor- 
re6ted,  or  evacuated ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effe^s  of  aperients;  the  vefTelSf 
conftringed  and  ftrengthened  by 
them,  l^in|;  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind.     In  plethoric  habits,  in- 


veterate obftruAions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general  before  the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  dridture  or  fpafmodic 
contradion  of  the  veflels ;  af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenteries  or  diar- 
rhoeas are  reftrained  by  ftyptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con- 
fined in  the  intefiines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them ;  and  fometimei 
occafions  a  gangrene  of  the  parts. 


Sweets. 


Sugar, 
Honey, 

THE  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous  tribe;  al- 
moft  every  plant  that  has  been  ex- 
amined, difcovering,  in  fome  of 
its  parts,  a  faccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  mod  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  s^rt  remarkably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fweets*  arc  extracted 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits, 
moii  readily  by  the  fitik^  but  in 
grcateft  perfedlion  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafte  arifes  in  dif- 
tillation  with  either  of  thefe  li- 
quors :  neverthelefs,  by  long  boil- 
ing with  water  they  become  fome- 
what  lefs  agreeable ;  but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  redified 
fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  union  of  diililled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
feparation  of  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk :  from  tliis  quality 
they  are  iuppofeJ  to  unite  the 
unduous  pare  of  the  food  with  the 
animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  increafe  fat : 
others,  that  tlii^y  have  a  contrary 


Raifins, 
Liquorice,  &c. 

effed,  by  preventing  the  repara- 
tion of  the  unduous  matter  which 
forms  the  fat,  from  the  blood; 
and  others,  that  they  render  the 
juices  thicker  and  more  fluggifli, 
retard  the  circulation  and  caacnlar 
excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a  va- 
riety of  diforders.  But  fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  tfkBs^  in  any  remark- 
able degree :  common  experience 
(hews,  that  their  moderate,  and 
even  liberal  ufe,  is  at  lead  inno- 
cent; that  they  reconcile,  not 
only  to  the  palate,  but  the  ftomach 
alfo,  fubftances  of  themielves  dif- 
guftful  to  both  ;  and  thus  render  I 
ulutary  what  would  otherwiie  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unduous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  fogars,  li- 
quorice, &c.  have  a  confiderable 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thofe,  accompanied 
with  a  manifeft  acid,  as  in  the 
juices  of  moil  fweet  fruits,  arc  re- 
markably relaxing ;  and  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrhoeae 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimes 
have  proved  faul. 

AcaiDS. 
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A  C  R  I  D  8. 


A  Grids  are  fubftances  of  a  pene- 
trating pungency.    Applied 
tothefkin,  they  inflame  or'exu Ice- 


rate  it :  chewed,  they  occafion  a  co- 
pious difcharge  of  faliva  :  and  fnufF-- 
ed  up  the  nofei  provoke  fneezing. 


Thefe  fubftances,  coniidered  as  the  fubje£ls  of  pharmacy,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  claiTes, 

fi.  In  diftillation  with  water :  as  horfe-radifh, 
muftard,  fcurvy-grafs,  &c. 

I  3.  Neither  to  inf'ufion,  nor  diftillation :  as 
(^        arum  and  dracunculus. 


The  general  efFe£ls  of  acrid  me- 
dicines are,  toftimuJatethe  veiTels, 
and  diflblve  tenacious  juices.  In 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  flag- 
nations  of  the  fluids,  and  where 
the  contractile  power  of  the  folids 
is  weak,  they  prove  powerful  ex- 
pedorants,  deobftruents,  diuretics, 
and  eromenagognes  ;  and  if  the 
patient  is  kept  warm,  fudorifics. 
In  hot  bilious  conftitntions,  ple- 
thoric habits,  inflammatory  di- 
flempers,  where  there  is  already  a 
degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  unfound  ;  thefe  fli- 
mulating'  medicines  prove  highly 
prejudicial,  and  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate the  difeafe. 

Certain  acrid  fubflances  have 
been  lately  recommended  in  dry 
convulfive  aflhmas :  of  the  efiicacy 


of  the  fquiil  in  particular,  for  the 
core  of  this  diforder,  feveral  in- 
flances  are  related  in  the  Commer- 
cium  Li terarium  of  Norimberg  for 
the  years  1737  and  1739.  Car- 
theufer  thinks»  that  not  the  aflh- 
ma  itfelf,  bdt  a  particular  efFedtof 
it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine. 
Heobferves,  that  in  all  afthmas,  the 
free  circulationof  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  vefllels,  is  impeded ; 
and  hence,  during  every  paroxyfm, 
thelHngsareinakindofosdematous 
flate  :  that  if  this  oedema,  becoming 
habitual,  remains  after  the  fit  is 
over,  it  is  either  perpetually  occa- 
iioning  frefli  ones,  or  gives  rife  to 
a  dropfy  of  the  breaft  :  that  acrid 
medicines,by  removing  the  oedema, 
remove  what  was  originally  an  ef- 
fect of  the  afthma,  and  in  time  a 
caufe  of  its  aggravation. 


Aromatics. 


ARomatics  are  fubAances  of  a 
warm  pungent  talle,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some 
of  the  fjpices  are  purely  aromatic. 
as  cttbebs,  pepper,  cloves ;  fome 
fubftances  have  a  fweetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange- 
lica root,   anifeed, .  fennel  feed  i 


fome  an  aflringency,  as  cinnamon ; 
fome  a  flrong  mucilage,  as  cafia- 
lignea :  fome  a  bitternefs,  as  orange 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf, 
contained  in  different  fubjeds,  dif- 
fers alfo  not  a  little  in  its  pharma- 
ceutic properties.  It  is  extra6led 
from  all  by  reftifiedfpirit  of  wine ; 
F  3  from 
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from  fome  ia  great  part,  from  o- 
thers  fcarcely  at  all»  by  water.  The 
aromatic  matter  of  fome  fubjeffcs, 
as  of  lemon  peel,  riles  wholly  in 
diftillation  both  with  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter ;  that  of  others,  as  cinnamon, 
rifes  wholly  with  w^ter,  but  fcarce- 
ly at  all  with  fpirit ;  while  that  of 
others,  as  pepper,  is  in  part  left 
behind  after  the  diftillation  of  wa- 
ter itfelf  from  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir- 


tues of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulie,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a 
weak  flaccid  (late  of  the  folids, 
they  fupport  the  vis  vitas,  and  pro- 
mote the  falutary  fecretions.  In 
hot  bilious  temperaments, plethoric 
habits,inflammatoryindifpofuions» 
drynefs  and  Ilridures  of  the  fibres, 
they  are  generally  hurtful. 


Bitters. 


Gentian  root, 
Hops, 

Bitters  for  the  moft  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua:  fome 
more  perfectly  to  one,  and  others 
to  the  other.  None  of  the  fubftances 
of  this  clafs  give  ovc-  any  thing 
confiderable  of  their  taile  in  diiiil- 
lation,  either  to  water  or  to  fpirit  ; 
their  bitternefs  remaining  entire, 
and  frequently  improved,  in  the 
extradls.  Such  as  are  accompani- 
ed with  flavour,  as  wormwood, 
may  by  this  procefs  be  reduced  in- 
to £mple  flavourlefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubdances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  aiiringents  and  aro- 
matics.  Their  general  tStOis  2LTC9 
to  conllringe  the  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices 
in  the  firil  paftTages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particu- 
larly of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
ncfs  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appe-» 
tite,  indigeftion,  and  the  like  dif- 


LeflTer  centuary, 
Carduus,  &c. 

orders,  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
of  the  folids,  or  cold  fluggilh  in- 
difpofition  of  the  juices,  the^  kinds 
of  medicines  do  good  fervice. 
Where  the  fibres  are  already  too 
te^nfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
immoderate  heat  or  inflammation, 
bitters  very  fenfibly  increafe  the 
diftemper  ;  and  if  their  ufe  is  con- 
tinued,  communicate  it  to  the  kid- 
neys: hence  the  urine  becomes 
high  coloured,  fmall  in  quantity, 
and  at  length  fuppreflfed ;  a  dropfy 
foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys 
were  before  io  lax,  as  to  remain 
now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif- 
cera  become  gradually  more  and 
more  rigid,  and  a  tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  dettroy  infeds, 
and  prevent  putrefa^\ion.  Hence 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 


Emetics  and  Cathartics. 


Hellebore, 

Jalap, 

ipecacoanha, 

THESE  fubftances  confift  of 
a  reflnous   part,  in  which 
the  purgative  or  emetic  quality  ro- 


Colocyntb, 
Scammony, 
Gamboge,  &c. 

fides ;  and  a  gummy  faline  one, 
which  afis  chiefly  as  a  diuretic. 
The  fii:ft  \i  extradled  or  diflblved 
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by  vinous  fpirita ;  the  latter  by 
water.  Nothing  arifes  in  diftilla- 
tioD  from  either. 

The  acrid  refins,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  by  their 
ffioinlatiBg  power  irritate  and  in- 
flame them,  and  thas  produce  fun* 
dry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman 
relates,  tha^  he  has  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  coovuliionsi  and  a  paralyfis 
of  both  fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconvenienciea  may  be 
avoided,  by  previoufly  triturat- 
ing them  with  fubilances  capable 
of  dividing  their  tenacious  texture, 
and  preventing  their  adhefion  ;  by 
this  means,  they  become  mild  and 
iafe,  operate  without  diflurbance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  tStOivL* 
ally  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor* 
red  the  ill  quality  of  the  refinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other 
efiedt  than  what  a  diminution  of 
the  dofe  would  equally  anfwer. | 
The  purgentefTential  oils  mayferve 
to  warm  thellomach,  make  the  me- 
dicine fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent 
the  naufea,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refin  be- 
gins to  exert  itfelf  in  the  inteftines, 
thefe  oiIs,inftead  of  correcting,  in- 
creafe  its  virulence ;  being  tnem- 
jelves  apt  to  occafion  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  they  are  here  in- 
tended to  prevent,an  irritation  and 


inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Al- 
kaline falts  or  foaps  have  a  better 
effe£t  (  as  they  difpofe  the  refin  to 
folution,  and  promote  its  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  ad  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
film  niacin^  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteilmes.  If  the  irritation  is 
ftrong  and  fudden,  their  adion  is 
quick  and  upwards:  if  flowar» 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  prove  emetic;  and 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robuft  conftitutions, 
than  in  thofe  of  a  contrary  temper- 
ament; the  vefifels  being  in  the 
former  more  tenfe  and  rigid,  and 
confequently  lefs  capable  of  bear- 
ing an  equal  degree  of  irritation. 

The  adion  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  primse  viae  : 
This  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe  oif  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation  ;  and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk, 
ifthenurfe  has  taken  a  cathartic. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  helle- 
bore, are  faid  to  pui^gCy  if  only 
applied  externally  in  i^ies. — Pur- 
gatives, even  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind,  exhibited  infaitable  fmall 
dofes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
milder  aperients,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  prove 
notable  deobftruents,  diuretics,  and 
diaphoretics,  without  acting  fenfi- 
bly  by  ftool. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferted,  not  with  any  view  to  a 
method  of  fimples,  but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  virtues  of  fuch 
medicinal  fubitances  as  are  poflefied  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
objects  of  the  refpedive  articles.  I  fhall  dwell  no  longer  on  general 
reflc6tions»  bat  proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the  fimples  fepa- 
jrately. 

ASlBtTlS  ligfium^fummiiaieSfConi:    maris  C.  B*  njel  Ahietis  temiore  foHo 
Abietis  corns pirfumfpeSantibus Jive   fru&u  dewjum  JfeQante^aurn.  The 
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filver  and  red  fir ; 
tops,  and  cooes. 

Thcfe  arc  large  ever- green  trees, 
frequent  ia  the  northern  climates. 
The  firft  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
foroe  parts  of  England,  and  the 
fecond  on  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Stralburgh  tur- 
pentine is  extra£led, of  which  herc- 
afcer.  The  wood,  and  the  fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  abound  with  refinous 
matter;  and  yield,  in  diftillation 
with  water,  an  efTential  oil,  not 
greatly  different  from  that  obtain- 
ed by  the  fame  means  from  tur- 
pentine — The  wood  and  tops  of 
the  fir  trees,  on  account  of  their  re- 
finous  juice,  are  fometimes  employ- 
ed in  deco^ions  and  diet  drinks, 
for  promoting  urine  and  fweat, 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  internal 
ulcerations,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  urinary  paiTages.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Terebinth  ina. 

ABROTANI  MARIS  folia: 
Jbrotani  maris  angufti  folii  majoris 
C.  B,     Southernwood;  the  leaves 

This  is  a  Ihrubby  plant,  cloth- 
ed with  very  finely  divided  leaves 
of  a  greyiih  green  colour;  the 
flowers,  which  are  very  fmall  and 
yellowiOi,  hang  downwards,  feve- 
ral  together,  from  the  middle  of 
the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  wiarmer  countries ; 
in  this  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens : 
the  leaves  fall  off  every  winter  : 
the  roots  and  ftalks  abide  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a  firong,  not 
very  difagreeable  fmell;  and  a 
naufeous,  pungent,  bitter  tafle ; 
which  is  totally  extracted  by  rec- 
tified fpirit,  lefs  perfedly  by  wa« 
tery  liquors.  It  is  recommended 
ills  an  anthelmintic ;  and  in  cold 
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leucophlegmatic  habits,  as  a  ftima- 
lant,  detergent,  aperient.and  fudo- 
rific.  The  prefent  pradice  has  al* 
moil  entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  ex- 
ternal applications.  The  leaves 
are  frequently  e-n ployed  in  difcuti- 
ent  and  antifcepcic  fomentations  : 
and  have  been  recommended  alfo 
in  lotions  and  unguents  for  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair. 
I 

ABROTANI  FEMINiE/^Art.- 
Ahrotani  fatmina  foUis  ierettbus  C, 
B.     Lavender-cotton  ;  the  leaves 

This  plant  is  all  oyer  white  and 
hoary :  the  leaves  are  compofcd 
of  fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib  ;  the  flowers  ftand  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  flalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  id 
June  and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

The  ahrotanum  femina  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  mas ;  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofcs,  the  medi- 
cal difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great ;  hence  rn  fomenta- 
tions (which  is  the  principal  in- 
tention they  are  ufually  applied 
to)  the  London  college  allows  ei- 
ther to  be  taken  inftead  of  the 
other. — The  ahrotanum  femina  is 
recommended  by  fome  in  hyileric 
and  other  female  complaints:  it 
has  been  cuflomary  among  the 
common  people  to  ufe  a  decoAioa 
of  it  in  milk  againfl  worms. 

ABSINTHII  VULGARIS  > 
lia  :  Ahjinihii  ^uulgaris  majoris  J.  B. 
Common  wonnwood ;  the  leaves 
iL.E.] 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh 
fegments,  of  a  dull  green  colour 
alK)ve,  and  whitifh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  about  London,  large  quan- 
tities 
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titles  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe :  it  flowers  in  Jane  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  except- 
ing a  tuft  of  the  lower  leaves,  which 
generally  abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  ftrong  bitter  j 
and  was  formerly  much  afed  as 
fuch,  againA  weaknefs  of  the  (lo- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, on  account  of  the  ill  relifh 
and  oiFeniive  fmell  which  it  is 
accompanied  ^ith.  Thefe  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  from  by  keeping, 
and  totally  by  long  coition,  the 
bitter  remaining  entire.  An  ex- 
tra£t  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva* 
porating  the  liquor  with  a  ilrong 
fire,  proves  a  bitter  fufliciently 
grateful,  without  any  difguflful 
flavour. — ^An  oil  diftilled  from  this 
plant  [L.  £.]  and  an  extrad  [£.] 
are  kept  in  the  fliops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI 
fummitatis:  Abfirttbii  marini  albi 
Gerard*  Sea  Wormwood,  com- 
monly, but  falfely,  called  Roman 
wormwood ;  the  tops  [L]. 

The  leaves  of  iea  wormwood 
are  much  fmallerthan  thofe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  (he  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower;  the 
(la Iks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fait  roarflies, 
and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea 
coails. — In  tallc  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefsonpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  The  virtues 
of  both  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  to  diflfer  only  in 
6egrtt. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif- 
tilled waters*  and  give  name  to  a 
conierve  [L,]  They  arc  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  common  fomeo- 
tion  and  green  oil  [L.] 

ABSJNTHU  ROMANI  folia: 


Abfintbii  poniici  tenuifohi  ineani  C, 
B.  Roman  wormwood  ;  the  leaves 
and  tops  [£,] 

This  fpecies  is  very  diflPerent  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego- 
ing :  it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmaller 
than  either ;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide ;  the  flalks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a  purplifli 
hue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  and  at  prefent  difficult- 
ly procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  any  of 
the  other  for;s.  Sea  wormwood 
has  long  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets^  and  been  in  general  mif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others : 
its  fmell  is  tolerably  pleafant : 
the  tafte,  though  manifeflly  bit- 
ter, fcarce  difagieeable.  It  ap- 
pears to  hi  the  moil  eligible  of 
the  three  as  a  flomachic ;  and  is 
likewife  recommended  by  fome  ia 
dropfies. 

ACACIA  fZ.  E.] :  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Acacia f Ms  fcorpioi<» 
dis  leguminofee. 

The  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundi(h  mafles,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of  a 
reddifh  or  yellow!  ih  brown;  of  a 
firm  confidence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovcrsa  rou^h,  not  difagreeable 
tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a  fweet* 
i(h  reiiOi.  This  infpiflated  juice 
entirely  diflTolves  in  watery  liquors ; 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  adtcd  on  by 
redified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aflringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it 
infpittingofblood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  dram>  diflblved  in  any  conve- 
nient 
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nient  liquor;  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occaiionalJy :  they  likewife  em- 
ploy it  in  collyria  for  llrengthening 
the  eyeSf  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  U8»  it  is  little 
otherwife  nfed  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridace  and  thenaca 
[L.]  and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
ihops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  unripe  floes :  this 
is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  fomewhat  fharper  tade, 
than  the  true  fort. 

ACANTHI  folia  :  Jcanthi  fati- 
'vi'vel  mollis  Firgilii  C.  B.  Brank- 
urfine ;    the  leaves. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates :  from  its  leaves, 
the  anciirnts  took  the  patterns  of 
their  foliage  works.  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  afoft  fweetifh  ta(le,  and 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  juice  : 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ 
from  thofe  of  althea  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

ACETOSiE  imlgarisf  Jt*ve  oxa- 
IsJiSf  folial^  radix:  Metoja  arven^ 
fis  C  B.  Oxalidis  'vulgaris  falit 
longo  y,  B.  Common  forrel ;  the 
roots  and  leaves  [£.] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  have  a  rellringent  acid 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour:  their  medical  ef- 
feds  are,  to  cool,  quench  third, 
and  promote  the  urinary  difcharge : 
a  decodion  of  them  in  whey  af- 
fords an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  difor- 
ders :  and  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
as  one  of  the  mofl  efficacious  ape- 
rients and  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  fcurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine: 
the  Greenlandersy  who  axe  \cry 


fubjed  to  this  diftemper,  are  faid 
to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  the  jucices  of  forrel  and 
of  fcurvygrafs.  Ihe  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  this  plant,  is 
an  efTential  fait  from  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  [E] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a 
bitterifh  audere  tade,  without  any 
acidity :  they  are  faid  to  be  de- 
obdruent  and  diuretic  ;  and  have 
fometimes  had  a  place  in  aperient 
apozems,  to  which  they  impart  a 
reddifli  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries,  but  have  long  been 
drangers  to  the  fhops,  and  are 
now  jttdly  expunged  both  from  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias :  they  have  no  re  mar  k- 
able  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tade. 

ACETOSELLA  [£.]  vide  Lu- 

JULA. 

ACETUiM  [L.  £.]  Vinegar: 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a  fecond  fermen- 
tation.    See  page  6. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors  ;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
of  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fub- 
dance:  as  is  evideiit  from  the 
ropynefs  and  dimynefs  which  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
je£t  to :  the  dronger  and  more  fpi- 
rituous  the  wine,  t(fe  better  and 
dronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The 
French  vinegars  are  faid  by  Gcof- 
froy  to  faturate  above  one-thirty- 
fifth  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs 
than  one-twelfth  ;  the  bed  .of  the 
German  vinegars  little  more  than 
one  fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders,  either 
internal 
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internal  or  external :  in  ardeat, 
bilious  fevers,  peftilential,  and 
other  malignant  diftempersy  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 
of  the  moll  certain  fadorificsy  (fee 
the  fedion  of  acids,  page  61.) 
Weaknefs,  fainting,  vomiting, 
fayilerical,  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  have  been  frequently 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  fiomach. 


vide   Calamus 


VfeRI  feu  eapil- 
Adiantbi  fdio  cori^ 


ACORUS, 

AROMATICUS. 

ADIANTHI 

//  Veneris  folia  : 

anAri  C.  B,     True  maidenhair ; 

the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  evergreen  herb, 
and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
flendernefs  of  their  ftalks,  are  call- 
ed capUIary.  it  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France;  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 
Thefe  have  an  agreeable,  .but 
very  weak,  fmell ;  and  a  mucila- 
ginous foroewhat  roughifii  tade, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  boil- 
ing water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
proceeding  from  a  thinneis  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices;  and  like- 
wife  for  opening  obftruflions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  promoting  the 
expedoration  of  tough  phlegm. 
But  modern  pfadlice  pays  little  re- 
gard to  it :  nor  is  it  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ihops;  the  tri- 
CHOMANEs,  or  EngUfb  maiden- 
hair^ which  is  of  the  fame  quality, 
generally  fupplying  its  place. 

AERUGO  \L,  E]  Verdegris. 
This  is  a  preparation'  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Mojitpellier  in 
France,  by  Gratifying  copperplates 
with  grape  ftalks  that  have  been 


impregnated  with  a  fermented  vc- 
getable  acid :  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a 
pale  green  downy  matter,  which 
is  fcraped  off  from  the  copper, 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdigris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  ftalks  of 
the  grape ;  thefe  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  in  pulverization,  by  dif- 
continuing  the  operation  as  ibon 
as  what  remains  feems  to  be  almoft 
entirely  compofed  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay, 
that  a  grain  or  two  being  taken, 
ads  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ftomach  ;  but  its  ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  coo- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cu- 
RPUM.) — Verdegris  applied  exter- 
nally, proves  a  gentle  detergent 
and  efcharoiic;  and  ferves  to  take 
down  fungous  flefti  arifing  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mel d'gyp- 
tificum,  unguentum  hnfilicum  <virUe 
[L.]  and  iftilfamum  'viride  f^.] 

AGALLOCHUM  feu  lignum 
aloei.     Aloes  wood. 

There  have  been  different  con- 
jeAures concerning  this  wood;  but 
no  faiisfadory  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Auihors  dif- 
tinguifti  feveral  forts  of  agallo- 
chum,  mod  of  which  are  ftrangerg 
to  Europe.  7  hat  which  comes  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  yellowi/h  brown  co- 
lour,  with  feveral  black  or  pur- 
plifli  veins.  It  has  »  bitterifh 
aromatic  tafte;  and  a  fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fet  on  fire.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  affords  a  very  fra- 
grant effential  oil,  but  in  fmall 
quantity ;  dieefted  in  redlified 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tine- 
tare,  which  lofes  nothing  valuable 

in 
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in  being  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  extrafl. 

Agallochum  is  at  prcfent  of  very 
little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops :  if  it 
could  be  eafily  procured,  at  leaft 
the  better  fort  of  it,  it  bids  fair  to 
be  a  very  ufcful  cordial ;  Hoffman 
greatly  recommends,  inthisinten* 
tion,  the  didilled  oil  and  fpirituous 
tin£ture;  and  efteems  a  mixture 
of  this  lad  with  tin&ure  of  fteel 
an  excellent  corroborant. 

AGARICUS:  Jgaricus  five 
fungus  larids  C.  B.  Agaric;  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  larch  trees 

fZ.  E.] 

This  fungus  is  an  irregular 
fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  white- 
nel's  (except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  ufually  taken  off  before  the  aga- 
ric is  brought  into  the  (hops).  It 
cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without 
difcovering  any  hardnefs  or  griti- 
ncfs,  and  readily  crumbles  be- 
twixt the  fingers  into  a  powder. 
It  has  no  remarkable  fmell ;  its 
tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifli;  but  on 
chewing  for  a  little  while,  proves 
acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
efteem  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  the  prc- 
fent praaice  has  almoft  entirely 
rcjcfted  its  ufe.  It  operates  ex- 
ceeding  ilowly.infomuch  that  fome 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  purga- 
tive virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fub- 
llance,  it  almoft  always  occafions 
a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  exceffive  tor- 
mina of  thft  bowels  ;  thefe  cfFefts 
are  attributed  to  its  light  farinace- 
ous matter  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines,.  and  producing  a 
conftant  irritation.  The  beft  pre- 
paration of  agaric  fecmstobean 
cxtraft  made  with  water,  in  which 
fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diflblv- 
•d  J  or  with  vinegar  or  wine ;  the 


firfi  is  fald  by  Booldoc,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Newmann,  to  prove 
effedlual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Ne- 
verthelefs  this  is  at  beft  a  precari- 
ous medicine,  which  we  ftand  in 
no  manner  of  need  of;  hence  the 
college  have  juftly  rejededit  from 
all  tht  compofitions  which  it  for- 
merly had  a  place  in,  except  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [L,] 

AGARICUS  penis  equini  fade 
7ourn.     Female  agaric,  or  agaric 
of  the  oak,  called,  from  its&ing 
very  eafily  inflammable,    touch*  ^ 
wood,  or  fpunk. 

I'his  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  England ;  gnd  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
(hops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch  ;  from  this  it  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguilhable  by  its  greater  weight, 
du£ky  colour,  and  mucilaginous 
tafte,  void  of  bitternefs.  The 
medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beat- 
en foft,  and  applied  externally, 
has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated 
as  a  ftyptic,  and  faid  to  reftraia 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  haemor- 
rhages, without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear  how- 
ever to  have  any  real  ftyptic  pow- 
er, or  to  Z&.  any  otherwife  than 
dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft* 
fungous  applications. 

AGERATI/o/w  et  flores  :  Age- 
rati  foliis  ferratis  C  B,  Ptarmc^ 
lufeae  fuaveolentis  Tourn.  Maud- 
lin ;   the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  flender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries;  with  us,  it  is 
rai(ed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
July  and*  Auguft. 

Maudlin  has  a  light  agreeable 

fmell ;  and  a  roughifli,  fomewhat 

warm  and  bitterifli  tafte.    Thefe 

qualities  point  out  its  ofe  as  a  mild 

corro- 
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corroborant ;  bat  it  has  long  been 
a  ftranger  to  praAice,  and  is  now 
omitted  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

AGNICASTI/irw/ff.-  Jgni  fo- 
lio non  ferrato  J.  B.  The  chaftc 
tree ;  its  feeds. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  ^r  rather 
lhrub»  growing  fpontaneonily  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  pepper  corn,  contains 
foor  longi(h  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  bitterifli  tafte,  but  which 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
almoft  inodorous"  and  infipid. 
Thefe  feeds  have  been  celebrated 
as  antaphrodifiacs ;  but  experience 
does  not  warrant  their  having  any 
fuch  virtues. 

AGRIMONIiE /o/w;  Eupato- 
rii  'vetentm  feu  agrimonia  C.  B, 
Agrimony  ^  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  plant  in 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  acrid,  roughifl)  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
Tour.  Agrimony  is  faid  to  be  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  ftrengch- 
en  the  tone  of  the  vifcera :  hence 
it  is  recommended  in  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders,  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  inteffines,  &c  Digelied  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufeful  diet- 
drink  for  the  fpring  feafon,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  or  ftomach, 

ALCAN  N A,  vide  Ak  ch  xr  s  a  . 

ALCEiE  folia  :  A  Lea  'vulgaris 
majoris  C  B.  Mal'va  'verhtruucaGer* 
Vervain  Mallow ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  diftinguilhable 
from  the  common  and  marfhmal- 
low,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or 
cut  in  about  the  edges,  it  grows 
iR  hedges,   and    flowers   greateft 


part  of  the  fummer.  Jkea  agrees 
in  quality  with  the  althaa  and 
malVa  vulgaris  ;  but  appears 
to  be  lefs  mucilaginous  than  either. 

ALCHIMfLL-«./(^//;s.-  yihhi- 
mihe  'Vulgaris  C.  B.  Ladies  man- 
tle ;  the  leaves  {E,]  ^ 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parti 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met 
with  about  London:  the  leaves 
feem  as  if  plaited  or  folded  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  have  given  occauon 
to  the  Englifli  name  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  alchimilla  difcover 
to  the  tafle  a  moderate  aUringency. 
and  were  formerly  much  efleemed 
in  fome  female  weaknefles,  and  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly.  They  are  now 
rarely  made  ufe  of;  though  both 
the  leaves  and  roots  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  of  iervice  in  cafes  where 
mild  aftringents  are  required. 

ALCIS  UNGULA:  Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a  large  animal  of  th« 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy, 
and  other  cold  countries.  Th^ 
hoof  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet  ha^ 
been  celebrated  againft  epilepfies, 
from  a  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himfelf  fubjeA  to  diforders 
of  this  kind,  and  prevents  or  re- 
moves them  by  fcratching  his  ear 
with  his  hoof. 

ALKEKENGI    feu    halicacnhi 
fruduf :  Solani  veficarii  C,  B.  Win- 
ter cherry :  the  fruit  [£.] 

This  is  a  low,  branched  flirub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  niglit- 
fliade  ;  with  white  flowers,  which 
fland  Angle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a  mem- 
braneous cover,  which  at  length  ^ 
burtts  and  difcovcrs  f  fruit  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  cherry.  TheL?i"oit  ripens 
in  06lober,  and  continues  fre- 
quently to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber.    This  plant  grows  wild   in 
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.  fomc  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
&c.  the  beauty  and  latenefs  of 
its  fruit  h^s  gained  it  a  place  in 
our  gardens. 

Winter  cherries  are  faid  by  molt 
writers  to  be  extremely  bitter: 
but,  as  Haller  juftly  obferves, 
the  cherry  itfelf,  if  carefully  freed 
from  the  cover  (which  is  very  bit- 
ter and  pungent)  has  merely  a 
fubacid  tafte.  They  ftand  highly 
recommended  as  detergent,  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  for  expelling 
gravel :  four,  five,  or  more  of 
the  cherries  are  directed  for  a  dofe, 
or  an  ounce  of  the  exprefTed  juice. 
Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of  a  gouty  perfon 
who  was  cured  and  kept  free  from 
returns  of  his  diforder,  by  taking 
eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each 
change  of  the  moon  ;  thefe  occa- 
fioned  a  copious  difcharge  of  ex- 
tremely fetid  urine. 

ALLIARIiE  folia:  Hefperidis 
ulUum  redokntts  Tourn.  Sauce  a- 
lone,  or  jack  by  the  hedge  ;  the 
leaves  [£.J 

This  is  common  in  hedge^^^^nd 
^  ihady  wafte  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitteri(h  acrid  tafte,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  lingers,  a  ^xojj^' 
fmell,  approaching  to.^t^at  of 
garlick.  They  arei .recoihmend- 
ed  internally  a^*  Tudorifics  and 
deobftrucnts,.  r-fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  g^rTick,  but  much  mild- 
er; and  externally  as  antifeptics 
in  gangrenes  and  cancerous  ul- 
cers. Hildanus  ufed  to  gather  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  purpofes  in 
the  fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a 
day  to  the  adlion  q\  a  dry  air 
in  a  (hady  phce :  being  then 
committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yielded 
a  juice  pofTefling  the  fmell  and 
tafte  of  the  alliaria  ;  this,  he  in 
forms  us,  with  a  llcde  oil  on 
the  furface,  keeps  in  perfc^ion 
for  years;  whereas   the  herb   in 
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fubilance  foon  lofes  it^  virtne  in 
keeping. 

ALLIUM:  radix  Allii  foH'fn 
C.  B.    Garlick  ;  the  roots  [L.  £.] 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbona 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifli 
ihape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of 
a  number  of  leflfer  bulbs,  called . 
chvet  of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  and 
eafily  feparable  from  one  another. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  bat 
more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
(Irong  ofFenfive  fmell,  and  an  a* 
crimonious  almoft  cauftic  tafte. 
The  root  applied  to  the  (kin  in- 
£ames,  and  often  exulcerates  the 
part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diffufive;  when  the 
root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent 
is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath'; 
and  when  taken  internally,  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the 
urine,  or  the  matter  of  an  liTue, 
and  perfpires  through  the  pores 
of  the  ikin. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
Simulates  the  folids,  and  attenu- 
ates tenacious  juices.  Hence  in 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a  powerful  expectorant, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  ;  and 
if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fu- 
dorific.  In  humoural  afthmas, 
and  catharrhous  diforders  of  the 
bread,  in  fome  feu r vies,  flatulent 
colics,  hyflerical  and  other  difeafes 
proceeding  from  laxity  of  the 
folids,  and  cold  iluggiAi  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  fluids,  it  has  gene- 
rally good  efFe6ts :  it  has  likewife 
been  found  fcrviceable  in  fome  hy- 
dropic cafes.  Sydenham  relates, 
that  he  has  known  thedropfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  garlick  alone  ;  he  re* 
commends  it  chiefly  as  a  warm 
flrengthening  medicine  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe. 
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The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatolenciesy 
thirfty  febrile  be^tSy  inflammatory 
diftempers,  and  fometimes  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  hae- 
morrnoidal  veflels.  In  hot  bilioas 
conftitations,  where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  nnfound ;  this  Simu- 
lating medicine  is  manifefUy  im- 
proper, and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate the  diftemper. 

The  moft  commodious  form  for 
the  takiiig  of  garlick,  a  medicine 
to  mod  people  not  a  little  unplea- 
fant,  is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill. 
Infufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
add  water,  although  containing 
the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo 
acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe.  A  fyrup  and  oxy- 
mel  of  it  are  kept  in  the  fliops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  by 
Tome  greatly  adeemed  in  cutaneous 
difeafts.  Jt  has  likewife  fome- 
time  been  employed  as  a  revel- 
lent  :  Sydenham  aflures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubilances  which 
occafion  a  derivation  or  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operate  more 
powerfully  than  garlick  applied  to 
the  foles  of  the  feet :  hence  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  con- 
fluent fmall  pox:  about  the  eighth 
day  after  the  feet  began  to  fwell, 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in 
a  linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the 
foles,  and  renewed  once  a  day  till 
all  danger  was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  folia  W 
cortex  Alnt  rotundifoli^e  glutinofa 
widis  C  B,  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  elder  tree.  Thefe  have  a  bit- 
ter ftyptic  difagreeable  tafte.  The 
bark  IS  recommended  by  fome  in 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  a  decoAion 


of  it,  in  gargarifms,  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonfils. 

A  UNI  NIGRiE  feu  franguU 
cortax  :  Alni  nigra  baccifera  J.  B- 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder  ; 
its  bark  [£.] 

This  tree  is  common  in  moid 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England* 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk 
ots  root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a  dram,  purges  vio- 
lently, occafioning  gripes,  nau- 
fex,  and  vomiting.  Thefe  may 
be  in  good  meafure  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromtics ;  but  as 
we  have  plenty  of  fafer  and  le(s 
precarious  purgatives,  praditionera 
have  defervedly  rejeded  this. 

ALOE.  Aloes  is  the  infpifliated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  diflinguiflied 
two  forts  of  aloes ; '  the  one  was 
pure  and  of  a  yellowifli  colour^ 
inclining  to  a  red,  refembling  the 
colour  of  a  liver,  and  thence 
named  hepatic ;  the  other  was  full 
of  impurities,  and  hence  fuppofed 
to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better 
kind.  At  prefent,  various  forts 
are  met  with  in  the  fliops  ;  which 
are  diflineuiflied  either  from  the 
places,  Horn  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  diflTerences  in 
the  j  uices  them  fel ves.  Thefe  may 
be  all  ranged  in  three  claflfes. 

(i)  Aloe  Socotorina  [/;.£.]. 
Sococorine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  (kins ;  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  Succotoriaa 
anguftifolia  fpinofay  flore  furpureo 
Breyn,  tff  Commelen. — This  fort  is 
the  purefl  of  the  tree:  it  is  of  a 
glofly  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid ;  in  the  lump,  of 
a  yellowifli  red  colour,  with  a  pur- 
ple cafl ;  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a  bright  golden  colour.    It  is 
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hard  and  friable  in  the  wioter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  rummer,  and 
grows  Toft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its 
tade  19  bitter,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,buc  infafiicient 
to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  $ 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

(2)  AioB  HEPATicA  [iF]  He- 
patiCyBarbadoes,  orcommon  aloes ; 
the  juice  of  the  j^loe  C.  B.  aloe  i/era 
vulgaris  ilf«jiiiif^.- Hepatic  aloes  is 
not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  fore- 
going fort :  it  is  alfo  of  a  darker 
colour,  more  compact  texture,  and 
for  the  mod  part  dryer.  Its  fmell 
is  much  ftrongerand  more  difagree- 
able :  the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  of 
the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  So- 
cotorine. — T  he  bed  hepatic  aloes 
comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd  (hells  ;  an  inferior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  foft  and  clam- 
my) is  brought  over  in  cailu. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina.  fetid* 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  aloe  Guineenjis  caballina 
'vulgari  ftmilis  fed  iota  maculata 
Commelin.  This  fqrt  is  eafily  diftin- 
cuiihed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  drone  rank  fmell ;  although, 
in  other  refpeAs,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  fold  in  its  dead.*— 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is 
prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not 
to  bedidinguidiableby  theeyeeven 
from  the  Socotorine  ;  but  its  of- 
feniive  fmell,  which  it  cannot  be 
diveded  of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diffolve  in 
purefpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
fpiTii  (dilated  with  half  its  weight 
of  water  ;  the  impurities  only  be- 
ing left.  They  didblve  alfo  by  the 
aifidance  of  heat  in  water  alone  ; 


but  a^  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinous  part  fubiides,  the  gammy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con* 
tain  more  refin,  and  lefsgum  thaa 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  ipirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell ;  that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
f>erceptible  tade ;  that  of  the  he- 
patic, a  flight  bitterifli  reliOi,  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extrads  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes :  the  extrad  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
in  tade  not  unpleafant ;  that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a  fomewhat  dronger 
fmell,  bat  is  rather  more  agreeable 
in  tade  than  the  extract  of  the  So- 
cotorine :  the  gum  of  the  cabal- 
line retains  a  confiderable  fliare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort 
of  aloes,  but  its  tade  is  not  moch 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the 
extrads  made  from  the  two  other 
forts. 

Aloes  is  a  dimulating  cathartic 
bitter :  if  given  in  h  large  a  dofe 
as  to  purge  efiedually,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometiinesadifchargeof  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  re- 
peated, not  only  cleanfe  the  primae 
via,  but  like  wife  attenuate  and 
diflblve  vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  haunorrhodial  fluxes. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a  phlegma- 
tic temperament  and  iedentary  life, 
and  where  the  domach  is  oppreflcd 
and  weakened  :  in  dry  bilious  ha- 
bits, aloes  prove  injurious,  immo- 
derately heating  the  blood,  an4 
inflaming  the  bowels. 

1  his  juice  is  likewife,on  accoant 

of  its  bitcernefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 

wormst 
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worm,  either  caken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for 
reilraining  esternal  haemorrhages, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  In  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cndomary  at 
prefen  t.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofen* 
ing  the  belly;  and  three  drams 
when  intended  to  have  the  full  «f- 
fed  of  a  cathartic.  But  modern 
pradice  rarely  exceeds  a  fcrople, 
and  limits  the  greateft  dofe  to  two 
icruples.  For  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  this  medicine*  ten  or  twelve 
grains  foffice;  taken  in  thefe  or  lefs 
quantities,  it  adts  as  a  gentle  ftimu- 
lating  eccoprotic,  capable  of  re- 
moving, if  duly  continued,  very 
obftinate  obftrudions. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  en- 
tirely in  its  reiin  ;  but  experience 
has  ihewn,  that  the  pure  refin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ;  and 
that  the  gnmmy  part  feparated 
from  the  refinous,  a^s  more  power- 
fully than  crude  aloes.  If  the 
aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo 
long  codion  in  the  preparation  of 
the  gummy  extraft,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  conliderably  leflen* 
ed,  not  from  the  reparation  of  the 
re^n,  but  from  an  alteration  made 
in  thejuiceitfclf  by  the  heat.  The 
ftrongeft  vegetable  cathartics  be- 
come mild  by  a  like  treatment, 
without  any  remarkable  feparacion 
of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
Served,  contains  more^ummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic ;  and  hence  it 
36  likewife  found  to  purge  more^ 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
fir  ft  fort  therefore  is  moil  proper 
where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  orexciting  the  mendrual 
flux;  whilft  the  latter  is  better  cal- 
culated to  aA  as  a  common  purge. 


It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary 
and  baliamic  virtues  of  this  juice  re- 
fide  chiefly  in  the  refin  ;  and  hence 
that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which  is 
moft  refinousi  is  moft  ferviceable 
in  external  application. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direds 
the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  balfnmum 
traumaiicum  and  tindura  niyrrhdt  et 
aloes,  defigned  for  external  ufe  ; 
and  the  Socotorine  in  thofe  prepa- 
rations or  compofitions  which  are  to 
be  taken  internally,  as  the  HnBura 
facrai  elixir  factum,  pul*vis  hient 
ficr^j  pilule  aloetic^f  pilul^e  Rufi» 
piluldt  Jlomachicdpy  piluUe  coccia,  &c. 

The  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
cotorine Only.  In  the  *virtum  aloett' 
cum,  Hn&ura  facra,  elixir  akes, 
halfamum  traumaticum,  filuLe  aro* 
matica,  and  the  other  pills  wherein 
aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 
rine kind  in  fubftance  is  directed. 
In  the  powder  of  biera  picra,  only 
the  pure  gnmmy  part  of  the  Soco- 
torine aloes  is  employed,  the  fepa- 
ration  of  which  from  the  refinous 
matter  is  given  in  a  diftind  procefs. 

ALSINES/o/w;  Alfines  ^vulgaris 
frue  morfus  galkfue  J.  B.  Chick- 
wceJ  ;  the  leaves  [£,] 

This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally  again  ft  eryfipc^ 
latous,  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders.  Later  times  have  given  ic 
internally  in  hsmoptues,  as  a  refto- 
rative  in  atrophies  and  confump- 
tions,  and  likewife  as  an  antipilep- 
tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
purpofes  the  exprefied  juice  to  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  ; 
others  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  dofe 
of  a  dram,  and  others  a  water  dif^ 
tilled  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
benefit  is  expedled  from  alfine,  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  as  food  : 
though  even  then,  its  efFeds  would 
not  perhaps  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
more  approved  coiinary  herbs. 
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AVIMONIACUM  GUMMl 
[L.  £.]  AmmoQiacum  is  a  concrete 
gummy  refinous  jaice»broaght  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  large 
mafies,  compofed  of  little  lumps 
or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but 
foon  changing,  upon  being  expofed 
to  the  air,  of  a  yellowifh  hue.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  afFords  this  juice;  the 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  ambelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry, 
free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  fhould  be  picked 
oat  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  fo- 
lation  and  colature,and  then  care- 
fully iufpiflating  it ;  unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a  coRiiderable  deal  of  its  more  vo- 
latile parts.  There  is  often  vended 
in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of 
ilrained  gum  ammoniacum,  a  com* 
pofition  of  ingredients  much  infe- 
rior in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  nauieous 
fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a  bitter 
one ;  and  a  peculiar  froell  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful ;  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour upon  being.chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame:  it  is  in  feme  meafure  foluble 
in  water  andin  vinegar,  with  which 
it  aflumes  the  appearance  of  milk; 
but  the  reiinous  part,  amounting 
to  aboutone  half,  fubiides  on  (land- 
ing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  dcob- 
flruent)  and  frequently  prescribed 
for  opening  obftru^ions  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifcera,  and  in  hydeiical 
diforders  occafionedby  a  deliciency 
of  the  mendrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likewife  fuppofcd  to  deterge  the 
pulmonary  vefTels,  and  proves  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  adhmas,  where  the  lungs  are  op- 
pre(red  by  viicid  phlegm ;  in  this 
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intention,  a  folution  of  gum  am- 
moniacum in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
ficacy, though  not  a  little  on- 
plealant.  In  long  and  obftinate 
colics  proceeding  from  vifcid  mat- 
ter lodged  in  the  inteflines,  this 
gummy-refin  has  produced  happy 
efFefts,  after  purges  and  the  com- 
mon carminatives  had  been  ufed 
in  vain.  Ammoniacum  is  moft 
commodioudy  taken  in  the  form 
of  pills  :  about  a  fern  pie  may  be 
given  every  night,  or  oftener.  Ex- 
ternally it  foftens  and  ripens  hard 
tumors:  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
(lands  recommended  by  fome  for 
refolving  even  fcirrhous  fwellings. 
In  the  (bops  is  prepared  a  folu- 
tion of  it  in  pennyroyal  water, 
called,  from  its  milky  colour,  lac 
ammoniaci  [L.]  It  is  an  ingredient 
alfo  in  the  peSoral  oxypul  and  pilUt 
in  the  Jeobftruent  and  gum  piils  [£.  j 
aad  in  feveral  pUifters  [I.  £.] 

AMOMI  YEKlfemen:  Amnd 
nacemofi  C.  B.  The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  [L.] 

The  true  amomum  is  a  round 
fruit,  about  the  (ize  of  a  middling 
grape  ;  containing,  under  a  mem- 
branous cover,  a  number  of  fmall 
rough  angular  feeds,  of  a  blacktfli 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whiti(h  within;  the  feeds  are  lodged 
in  three  diftindt  cells;  thofe  in  each 
cell  are  joined  clofely  together,  fo 
as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  open- 
ed, appears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
fruits  grow  together  in  a  clufter, 
and  adhere,  without  any  pedicle, 
toawoodydalkaboutan  inch  long: 
each  (ingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
(ix  leaves,  in  form  of  a  cup;  and 
the  part  of  the  ftalk  void  of  fruit 
is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. 

The   hu(ks,  leaves,  and  ftems 

have  a  light  grateful  fmell,  and  a 

mode- 
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moderately  warm  aromatic  tafte  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hoiks,  are 
in  both  refpe6ts  much  flronger ; 
their  fmell  is  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing, their  tafle  pungent,  approach* 
ing  to  that  of  camphor.  Notwith- 
daading  amo^lum  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  it  has  long  been  a 
ilranger  to  the  (hops. 

It  is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  tberiaca  :  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion^  and  as  the  true  amonum  is 
not  at  prefentto  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  dropt  its  name: 
that  of  London  allows  the  feeds  of 
the  following  plant  of  our  own 
growth  to  be  fubftituted  to  thofe 
of  the  oriental  amomom. 

AMOMF  VULGARIS  >««i.- 
Sifmis  quod  amomum  officinis  nofiris 
C.  B.  Sit  aromatici  'Twrn.  The 
feeds  of  the  common  amomum;  or 
baftard  done  pardey  [L.  E.] 

Thefeare  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing:  they  (land  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined 
two  together  wiihoiit  any  common 
covering :  they  are  fmalJ,  (lriated» 
of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour. 
Their  tafte  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  confiderably  different  fron)  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Wafer  extrads  little 
of  their  flavour  by  infufion,  but  ele- 
vates  the  whole  in  didillation ;  rec- 
tified fpirit  extra^s  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  :  hence  the  wa- 
tery  extrad  has  no  tafte  or  fmell  of 
the  feeds;  whilft  the  fpirituonspof- 
feflfes  their  flavour  in  great  perfec- 
tio'n.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tindare  drawn  from  them  with 
pure  fpiri:  is  of  a  green  colour. 
Thefe  feed^  have  been  recommend- 
ed as  carminative,  aperient,  diuretic 
and  emmenagogue;  but  they  are  at 
prefent  little  regarded  in  prac- 
tice. 


AMYGDALi£  AMARiE  ec 
DULCES.  Sweet  and  bitter  al- 
monds  [L.  £.]. 

The  almond  is  a  flattifh  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifh  (kin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte,  or  a  difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  (kins  of  both  forts  are  onplea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubftance :  they  are  Ytvy 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  of 
infedl,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  circum  • 
fiances  regard  ought  to  1)e  had  in 
the  choice  of  1  hem. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
greatly  refembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B.  amj^gthdus  fati'va. 
The  eye  diftingui(hes  no  difference 
betwixt  the  trees  which  produce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves ;  it  is  faid 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a 
difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

Hoth  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
expreflion,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu- 
lar tafte:  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  colleded  on  th« 
furface ;  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds  with  water,  the  oil  and 
water  unite  together,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  undtuous 
milky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines;  but  they 
are  reckoned toafford  little nourifti- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  in  fubftance 
are  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs 
thoroughly  comminuted.  They 
are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their 
foft  unctuous  quality,  to  obtund 
acrimonious  juices  in  the  primae 
vise :  peeled  fweet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fometimes 
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give  prefent  relief  in  the  heart- 
burn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogSt  and  fundry  o- 
ther  animals ;  and  a  water  diHilled 
from  them 9  when  made  of  a  certaia 
de^ee  of  ftrength,  has  had  like 
efFcfts.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfreqocntly  ufcd  as 
medicines ;  Boerhaave  recommends 
them,  in  fabdance,  as  diuretics 
which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured 
apon  in  acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame. 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are,  to  bluntacrimonious  humours, 
and  to  (often  and  rela;^  the  foHds : 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations:  and  externally 
in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts. 

The  milky  fulutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors, commonly  called 
emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
fubjc£t,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  the  emollient  virtue 
thereof;  but  have  this  advantage 
above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  acute  or  inflammaiory 
dlforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill' 
effedls  which  the  oil  might  fome- 
times  produce  ;  fince  emulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a  little  time  do.  Several  unfluous 
and  refinous  fubftances,  of  them- 
felves  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
fily  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  ;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form,  camphor  and  therefin- 
ons  purgatives  may  be  commodi- 
onfly  taken.  The  only  officinal 
preparations  of  almonds  fr?  the  ex* 
prefTed  oil  and  emuljion; 


ANACARDIA.  Anacardiam, 
or  malaca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  of  a  (hining 
black  colour,of  thefhapeofaheart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  an  obtufe 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to 
a  wrinkled  ftalk.  It  con  tains,  within 
two  fhells,  a  kernel  of  a  fweetifh 
talle  :  betwixt  the  fhells  is  lodged 
a  thick  acrid  juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  anarca- 
dia  have  been  greatly  difputed:  ma- 
ny have  attributed  to  them  the  fa- 
culty of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory, 
quickeningthe  intelledl;  andhence 
a  confedtion  made  from  them  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  ofcon^ 
fe^ofapierttum:  others  think  it  bet- 
ter deierves  the  name  of  confeSio 
ftuiorumt  and  mention  in  fiances  of 
its  continued  ufe  having  rendered 
people  maniacal.  But  the  kernel 
of  anacardium  is  not  different  in 
quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The 
ill  effeds  attributed  to  this  fruit 
belong  pnly  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe  acri- 
mony is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid  to 
be  employed  by  the  Indiana  as  a 
cauflic  I'hisju ice  18  recommended 
externally  for  tetters,  freckles,  and 
otherCutaneous deformities;  which 
it  removes  only  by  ulcerating  or 
excoriating  the  part,  fb  that  a  new 
fkin  comes  underneath. 

ANAGALLlDIS/o/w.-y/«7^yi^-- 
dis  phcemceo  flare  C.  B  et  AnagtdU^s 
flore  ctfruleo  C  B.  Common  male 
and  female  pimpernel;  the  leaves. 

Pimpernel  is  a-iow  plant,  in  ap- 
pearancerefemblingchickweedbuc 
eafily  diflinguifhable  by  its  leaves 
being  fpotted  underneath,  and  join- 
ed immediately  (o  the  ftalk.  Th« 
male  and  female  pimpernels  differ 
no  otherwife  than  in  the  colour  o( 
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their  flowers :  they  ftre  both  found 
wild  in  the  fields,  but  the  male  or 
red  flowered  ibrt  is  mod  common. 
Both  the  pimpernels  have  an 
herbaceous*  roughifli  tafle»  with 
little  or  no  fmell.  Many  extraor- 
dinary virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  them.  Geoflroy  efleems  them 
cephalic,  fudorific,  vulnerary,  an- 
timaniacal,antepi]eptic,and  alexe- 
terial.  Tragus,  CaJfpar,  Hoffman, 
Michaeli,  and  others,  are  alfo  very 
liberal  in  their  praifes:  one  of  thefe 

fentlemen  declares,  that  he  has 
nown  numerous  inftances  of  the 
Angular  eflicacy  of  a  decodion  and 
tindure  of  pimpernel,  in  maniacal 
and  melancholic  deliria.  But  later 
praditioners  have  not  been  (b  hap- 
py as  to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs* 
Pimpernel  is  not  unfrequently  taken 
as  food  y  it  makes  no  unpleafant 
falad ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a  common  pot-herb. 
A  fpiritttous  tindure  of  it  contains 
nothing  valuable :  the  only  prepa- 
ration that  promifes  any  utility,  is 
an  extrad  made  with  water;  or  the 
cxpreflTed  juice  depurated  and  in- 
fpi/Iktcd. 

ANAGALLIS  AQUATICA, 
vide  Becabunga. 

ANCHUSiE  radix :  Bugloffira- 
dice  rubra  Town,  Alkanet  root  [E  ] 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
muchrefembling  the  vipers  buglofs: 
its  chief  difference  from  the  com* 
mon  bugloffes  coniiils  in  the  colour 
of  its  roots ;  the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a  dulky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  nnduous  fubilances, 
bat  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe :  it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  but  the 
greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about  Montpelier,   from  whence 


the  dried  roots  are  afually  imported 
to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced 
in  England  is  much  Inferior  in 
colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  i 
the£nglifli  being  only  lightly  red- 
diih,  the  others  of  a  deep  purplifli 
red :  this  has  induced  fome  to  fuf* 
ped  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  piirt 
of  their  colour  to  art ;  but  we  think 
without  fu£cient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell :  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
teriih  aflringent  talle;  but  when 
dried  fcarce  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expe£b  not  any 
from  it.  its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  unguents,  and  plafters. 
As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the 
cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are 
befl,  thefe  having  proportionably 
more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHl>»i«r:  Anethi  hnen- 
fisC.B.    Dill  feed  [L.  £.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour,  in 
fliape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Their  tafle 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent  \ 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  moil  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recommended  as  a  car- 
minative, in  flatulent  colics  pro- 
ceeding from  a  cold  caufe  or  a 
vifcidity  of  the  juices.  The  moll 
elBcacious  preparations  ofthem  a  re, 
the  diftilied  oil,  and  a  tin6kure  or 
extrad  made  with  reflified  fpirit. 
The  oil  and  Ample  water  diflilled 
from  them  are  kept  in  the  fliops  [I4  ] 

ANGELICiEr^>,  foliajemen: 

Jfigeliae  fativit  C,  j5.  imperatori^ 

fati^Uit  7ourn.     Garden  angelica; 

the  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  [L  £.] 

This  is  a  large   umbelliferous 

plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly   in 

the  northern  climates :  for  the  ufe 

of  the  fliopst  it  is  cultivated  in 

gardens. 
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gardens,  in  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are 
faid  to  produce  the  befV.  The  Lon* 
don  col  lege  direct  the  rootsbrougbt 
from  Spain  to  be  alone  made  lafe  of. 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by 
infeds  unlefs  thoroughly  dried, 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently 
aired.  We  apprehend  that  the  rtfots 
which  arcfubje^  to  this  inconve- 
nience might  be  prefervcd,  by  dip^ 
ping  them  in  boiling  fpirit,  orex- 
pofing  them  to  its  fteam,  after  they 
are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell;  and  a  plcafant  bit- 
teri(h  warm  taile,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  tor  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  perifbable,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  which  on  being  barely 
dried,  lofe  greateft  part  of  their 
taile  and  fmell :  the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  iiavoar,  though 
even  thefe  lofe  part  of  it  upon 
keeping.  The  frefh  root,  wounded 
early  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odo* 
rous,  yellow  juice,  which  flowly 
exficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gum* 
my-refin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues 
of  the  angelica.  On  drying  iht 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  di- 
flindl  moleculae,  which  on  cutting 
it  longitudinally,  iippeardiftributed 
in  little  veins :  in  this  (late  they 
are  extradlcd  by  pure  fpirit,  but 
liot  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  mod  ele- 
g:^ntaromarics  of  European  growth^ 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prcfent 
practice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
moH  efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcription,  and  does  not 
enter  any  officinal  compofition. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
three  alexeterial  waters  f  £.]  :  the 
feeds,  in  the  compound  anifeed 
water  [L.],  plagiie  w^tcr,  aqua  mi* 


rabilis,  and  aromatic  tindiure  [E  ] 
The  fialks  make  an  agreeable 
fweetmeat. 

ANGUlLLiE  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  eel. 

The  liver  and  gall  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a  fpecitic  in  difficult  births ; 
and  enter  the  principal  compcfiti- 
ons  for  that  intention  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias ;  although  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  moil  cafes  of  this 
kind,  acrid  irritating  medicines  are 
really  injurious.  Boerhaave  ob-. 
ferves,  that  no  ii^fh  has  a  more  acrid 
gall  than  the  eel ;  and  fays,  that 
with  pilJs  made  of  the  gall  of  the 
eel  and  pike,  he  has  cured  pale 
rickety  children  with  fwelled  bel- 
lies ;  the  gall  powerfully  promot- 
ing urine,  and  occ^oning  thp 
belly  to  fubfide. 

ANfME;  [E,]  a  refin  exuding 
from  the  trunk  ofa  large  American 
tree,  called  by  ^Uojetatha,  by  the 
Indians  courhariL 

This  lefin  is  of  a  tranfparent 
amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  tade.  it  dif- 
folves  entirely, but  not  very  readily, 
in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  im- 
purities, which  a  e  often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind.  The 
Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime 
in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a  cold  caafe: 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

AN'ISiy^fliw:  Apn  anifi  dim 
femine  fua  ^eolente  Tourn.  Ani/e, 
the  feed  [L.  E  ] 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  Ea  K 
It  is  cultivated  in  (bme  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfoin  England:  the 
feeds  brooght  from'Spain^  which 

are 
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are  fmaller  than  the  others,  are 
preferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an' aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extra ds  very  little  of  their 
flavoor;  rectified  fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds;  their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatoJent 
diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm 
aboandsy  and  in  the  gripes,  to 
which  young  children  are  fubje6t. 
Frederick  Hoffman  ftrongly  re- 
commends them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  Aomach,  diarrhceas,  and  for 
ilrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif* 
cera  in  general  ;  and  thinks  they 
well  deferve  the  appellation  given 
them  by  Helmont,  intiflinorum  fola- 
men* 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  are  an  effiHtinloil  L.  £.] 
and  a  fpirit uous  compound  luattr 
[L*  £.]  They  are  ingredients  in 
nutbridait  and  tberiaca\  and  the 
elTcntial  oil  in  the  paregftrk  tUxir 

ANONIS,  vide  Ononis. 
ANSERINA,  vide  Argentina. 

ANTIMONIUM  [L.  £.]  fti- 
tium.     Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  (hining 
ftreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with  a  dark  lead  coloured  7ub- 
Aance ;  of  no  manifefl  tade  or 
fmell.  There  are  feveral  mines 
of  it  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France;  and  fomelikewife  in  Eng- 
land. The  Englifh  feems  to  be  of 
all  the  others  the  leHll  proper  for 
medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently  con* 
taining  a  portion  of  lead.  The 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fuiible  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  velfels. 


whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  coni- 
cal  moulds :  in  thefe,  the  lighter 
and  more  dro/Ty  matter  arites  to 
the  furface  ;  whilft  the  more  pure 
and  ponderous  fubHdes  to  the  bot* 
tom  :  hence  the  upper  broad  pare 
of  the  loaves  is  conOderably  left 
pure  than  the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight ;  from 
the  loaves,  not  being  fpongy  or 
blebby ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
itrise  ;  and  from  the  antimony  to- 
tally evaporating  in  a  ftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  cdllyria  againftinflam- 
mations  of  the  eyes ;  and  for  Gain- 
ing the  eyebrows  black.  Its  .in- 
ternal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  eftablilhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
even  at  that  time  k  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  poifonoos.  But  ex- 
perience has  now  fully  evinced, 
that  pure  aniJmooy,  in  its  crude 
(late,  has  no  noxious  quality  •  that 
fome  of  the  pre]>arations  of  it  are 
medicines  of  great  efficacy  ;  and 
that  though  many  of  them  arc  moft 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration 
or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  con  fid  of  a 
metal,  un:tcd  wi:h  common  fol- 
phur,  and  feparable  in  its  metallic 
form  by  the  fame  means  whereby 
other  metallic  bodies  arc  extraded 
from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme 
vehemence,  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic  :  when  combined  with  ful- 
phur,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its 
power  isrellrained  :  diveiled  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  all  perfefitly  me- 
tallic bodies^  it  becomes  an  indo- 
lent 
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lent  calx.  See  the  preparations  of 
antimony  in  the  thitd  part  of  this 
work. 

ANTHORiE  five  antitbor^  re* 
dix  :  Aconiti  fiduttferi  C,  B,  Aconiti 
foUorum  laciniis  linearibus»  tJnque 
ejufdem  loHtudinis  Lifmai  Whole* 
fome  wolfs  bane ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  diftinguiihed 
from  the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided, 
and  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining  : 
it  growa  wild  on  the  Alps.  The 
root  has  been  fappofed  afefal 
againft  poiibns,  parucularly  that 
of  the  thorct  (whente  its  name.) 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  unfafe: 
Fred.  HoiTman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dif» 
orders  of  the  flomach»  accompa* 
nied  with  heat,  thirfl»  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  he  has  never  obferved  any 
purgative  quality  in  this  root,  or 
any  ill  confeqaence  from  its  ufe  ; 
that  he  has  frequently  exbibited 
it,  and  always  with  good  fuccefs, 
againil  worms,  and  m  malignant 
fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
occafioned  by  vifcidities  in  the 
ilomach  and  intellines ;  the  dofe 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  A  com- 
petency of  experiments  to  fully 
determine  this  point,  is  as  yet 
wanting,  the  root  never  having 
come  into  general  praflice.  Its 
taHe  is  acrid  and  bitter. 

APARINES/fl/iVa;  Aparines  vul- 
garis C  B.  GooRgrafs,  or  clivers; 
the  leaves  [£.} 

This  is  a  (lender,  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  &c.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  aperient,  but 
practice  has  little  regard  to  it. 

APES.     Bees;    their    bodies, 
honey,  and  wax  {£.] 
Bees,  dried  and  pulverized^  are 


faid   to  core  the  alopecia,  and, 

fiven  internally,  to  promote  nrine; 
ut  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
n  rangers  to  the  (hops.  The  honey 
and  wax  ihall  be  treated  of  un- 
der the  refpedive  heads. 

APII  feu  eleofelini  radix  :  ApH 
foUis  cautinis  cuneiformihus  Limuei, 
Smallage,  the  roots  [£.] 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  ^9J»niiy»(parfley},  of  a  darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a  ilronger 
and  more  unpleafant  flavour.  The 
roots  are  in  the  number  of  the  £vt 
called  opening  roots,  and  havebcea 
fometimes  prefcribed  as  an  ingie-  ^ 
dient  in  aperient  apozems  and  diet 
drinks ;  but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  weie 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives ;  ia 
which  intention  they  are,  doobt- 
lefs,  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
thottffh  the  other  warm  feeds, 
whicn  the  (hops  are  fu  mi  (bed  with, 
render  thefe  unneceflary  ;  and  ac* 
cordingly  the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex- 
punged the  feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 
Petrosolinum. 

AQJJILEGIjS,  folia ; /ores,  > 
men  :  Aquilegue  fiwe  fim^ci  Ran 
Syn*  Columbines ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods, 
but  is  not  very  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient; 
and  was  formerly  in  great  clteem 
among  the  common  people  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox  acd 
meafles.  A  diililled  water,  medi> 
cated  vinegar,  and  conferve,  were 
prepared  from  the  flowers ;  but 
they  have  long  given  place  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy. 

ARANEARUM  TELJE  [£.] 
Cobwebs. 

Theft 
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Thcfc  arc  never  met  with  in 
prefcription ;  but  are  fooietimes 
applied  by  the  common  people  to 
(lop  the  bleeding  of  flight  wounds : 
this  they  feem  to  effedt  by  adhering 
CO  the  part,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  ori- 
fices of  the  ve£elsy  and  prevent  the 
effuGon  of  their  contents. 

ARESTA  BOVJS,  vide  Ono- 

NIS, 

ARGENTINiE,  potenHfltt,  an- 
ferinop  folia:  PentapkflkUU  mino' 
risfupiniy  feu  procumhentisy  foliis  ala- 
tis  urgenteis  et  ferratisj  flore  luieo 
Mor.  Hifi.  Ox.  Silverwccd,  or  wild 
tan  fey ;   the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  about 
the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moid 
places  ;  it  has  no  (lalk»  the  leaves 
lying  fiat  on  the  ground.  The 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  in 
general  look  upon  argentina  as  a 
\txy  ftroneallringent;  miiled  pro- 
bably by  Its  agreement  in  botanic 
characters  with  tormentil,  which 
is  known  to  be  a  powerful  fiyptic. 
The  fenfible  qoalities  of  argentina 
promise  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind  ;  for  to  the  tafle  it  difcovers 
only  a  flight  roughi(hnefs,  from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  only  among  the 
milder  corroborants.  As  the  af- 
tringency  of  tormentil  is  confined 
chiefiy  to  its  root,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  argentina  alfo  has 
an  aftriogent  root :  the  root  of  this 
plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
DO  other  than  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
talie,  like  that  of  parfnips^  but  not 
io  ilrong. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [L.  £.] 
Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attribjjted  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabian5,and  by  fome  alfo  of  later 
times,  bat  on  very  little  founda* 
pen.  This  metal,  uken  in  itr 
iprnde  ftate,  has  no  effed  in  the 
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body ;  combined  with  a  fmall  quan  - 
tity  of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a  powerful,  though  not  always  a 
fafe,  hydragogue  ;  with  a  larger, 
a^firong  caullic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  perfe6lly  dif- 
folves  this  metal  ;  on  adding  to 
this  folution  a  minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubftanccs  con- 
taining it,  the  liquor  turns  milky, 
and  the  filver  falls  co  the  bottom 
in  form  of  a  white  calx :  hence  we 
are  furnifhed  with  a  method  of  dii- 
covering  marine  fait  in  waters,' &c. 
See  the  preparations  of  filver  in  the 
third  part. 

ARGEN  f  UM  VIVUM .  Hy 
dr or  gyrus:  Mercurius.  Mercury,  or 
quickfilver  [L.E] 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fiuid;  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed: it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fiuid,  and  than  moft  of  the  metal- 
lic bodies  :  it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  greatefi  degree  of  natural  cold 
hitherto  known  ;  in  the  fire  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi- 
neral is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form,  in  the  earth,  or  extra^ed 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  There 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain ;  but  the 
greatell  quantities  come  from  the 
Eall  Indies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  cor- 
rofive  poifon,  though  of  itfelf 
perfedly  void  of  acrimony,  talle, 
and  fmell :  there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  Hefliy 
part^,  without  its  having  injured 
or  affiedled  them.  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  flate,  and  undi- 
vided, it  pafies  through  the  intef- 
tines  onchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  confiderable 
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It  has  indeed  been  recom-     aflion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores 

of  the  fkin    By  this  method  invete- 
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effea. 

mended  in  aUhmas  and  difordersof 
the  lungs ;  but  the  virtues-  attri- 
buted to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warranted  by  experience. 

Notwithllanding  the  mildnefs 
and  aftivity  of  crude  quickfilvcr 
undivided ;  when  refolved  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  very  minute  particles, 
and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  lub- 
fiances ;  or  combined  with  mineral 
acids,  it  has  very  powerful  effeds; 
affording  the  moft  violent  poifons, 
and  the  moft  excellent  remedies 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ci- 
ther given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion,  feem  to  liquefy  all  the  juices 
of  the  body,  even  thofe  in  the 
minatcft  and  moll  remote  velfelsj 
and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 
mote excretion  through  all  the 
emunftories.  Hence  their  com- 
mon ufe  in  inveterate  chronic  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  fluggifhncfs  of  the  humours, 
and  obftinate  obftr«aions  of  the 
exccrctory  glands ;  in  fcrophuloos 
and  cutaneous  difcafcs ;  and  in  the 
venereal  lues.  If  their  power  is 
rot  reftrained  by  proper  additions 
to  certain  cmunftories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affedl  the  mouth;  and 
after  having  fufed  the  juices  in  the 
remoter  pans,  occafion  a  plentiful 
evacuation  of  them  from  the  falival 
glands 

The  falutary '  efFefts  of  mercu- 
rials do  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fcnfible  evacuation.  This 
medicine  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out occafioning  any  remarkable 
difcharge,  to  be  produdive  of  very 
happy  ciFefts.  To  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  it  (hould  be  given  in  very 
imall  dofes,  in  conjunction  with 
fuch  fublUnces   as  determine  its 


race  cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
temptrs  have  been  cored,  without 
any  other  fenfible  excretion  than 
a  gentle  increafe  of  perfpiration 
or  urine.  Where  there  are  ulcers 
in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the  qoao- 
tity  of  which  becomes  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindly 
heals.  If  the  mercury  fliould  at 
any  time,  from  cold  or  the  like,  af- 
fed  the  mouth  (which  I  have  rarely 
found  to  happen)  it  may  be  re- 
ftrained by  omitting  a  dofe,and  by 
warmth  or  fuitable  medicines  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name  are  di- 
redled  for  medicinal  ufe : 

(i)  Aristolochia  longa 
[L.  E  ]  Long  birthwort.  This  is  a 
tuberous  root,  fomctimes  about 
the  iize  of  the  finger,  fometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  a  foot 
in  length  :  it  is  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  all  over,  or  a  little  thick- 
er in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends: 
the  outfide  is  of  a  browniih  co- 
lour ;  the  infide  yellowiOi. 

{2)  Aristolochia  rotukda 
[^.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
icarce  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  itsroandifli 
fhape. 

(3)  Aristolochia  tewuis 
[L.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a 
long  and  (lender  root,  rarely  exceed- 
ing the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spainjtaly,  andthefouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fmell  is  fome- 
what  aromatic ;  their  tafte  warm 
and  bitteriih.  Authors  in  general 
repreient  them  as  extremely  hoc  and 
pungent:  fome  fay  they  are  the 
hoitcft 
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hotteft  of  all  the  aromatic  plants  ; 
boc  as  ufually  met  witK  in  the 
ihops,  they  have  no  great«  pun- 
gency. The  long  and  round  forts, 
on  being  firft  chewed,  fcarce  dif- 
cover  any  tafte,  but  in  a  little  time 
prove  naufeoudy  bitterifh;  the 
long  fomewhat  the  leaft  {o.  The 
other  fort  inftantly  fills  the  mouth 
with  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which 
is  not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  are,  to  heat,  Simulate,  at- 
tenuate vifcid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
mote the  fluid  iecretions  in  general : 
they  are  principally  celebrated 
in  fuppreflions  of  female  evacu- 
tions.  The  dofe  in  fubftance  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
long  fort  is  recommended  externally 
for  cleanfmg  and  drying  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous  dir* 
•afes — The  arifiokchia  tenuity  is 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca  ;  and  in 
want  of  this  fpecies,  the  longa  is 
allowed  to  be  fubftituted  to  it  by 
the  London  college. 

ARMORACTA,    vide  Rapha- 

NUS    RVSTICANUS. 

ARNICA,  vide  Doronicum. 

ARSENICUM.     Arfcnic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  in  mod  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin 
and  bilmuch,  in  (he  white  pyrites, 
and  the  mineral  called  cobtdr,  from 
which  lad  greateft  part  of  the 
arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extraftcd 
by  a  kind  o(  fubltmation  :  the 
arfenic  atifes  at  firll  in  form  of 
greyifti  iwm/,  which  more  carefully 
refublimcd,  concretes  into  iranf- 
parent  mafTes,  the  nubi.e  arfenic 
of  the  (hops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one-tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with inio  a  bright  )eIlow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  iranfparent ;  the  com- 
mon yeUonn  arfenic.     On  doubling 


the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com- 
pound proves  more  opake  and 
compadl;  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
refembling  that  of  cinnabar,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  it  lofes 
of  its  beauty  upon  being  reduced 
into  powder,  whilft  that  of  cinna- 
bar is  improved  by  this  means : 
this  is  the  common  f-ed  arfenic. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of 
arfenic  and  lulphur,  fublimatesmay 
be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of 
fliades  of  yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  onfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  foffil 
red  arfenic  is  tht  famlarac/ia  of  the 
Greeks,  the  real^r  and  rifigal  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth  unifbrm 
texture,  are  named  zannichs  ;  and 
'when  ccmpofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  auripigmenta,  or  orpiments  : 
thefe  laft  are  the  only  fubftances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
AfrtMin.  That  the  zarnichs  and 
orpiments  really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
late  writers)  is  evident  from  fun- 
dry  experiments,  whereby  aperfeft 
arfenic,  and  in  notable  quantity, is 
obtainable  from  them.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  therefore 
very  juftly  gave  f/vtdaracha  Graco- 
rum  as  a  fynonymon  to  red  arfenic 
and  auripigmentum  to  the  yelloio. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  cosrofive  tafte ;  and 
taken  into  the  body  proves  a  mod 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  effedls 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  corrofives,  it  remarkably 
attenuatesthe  coats  ofthellomach, 
occafions  a  fwelling  and  fphafela- 
tion  of  (he  whole  body,  and  a 
fudden  putrefaction  afcer  death, 
particularly,  as  is  faid,  of  the 
genitals  in  men.  Where  thequan- 
tity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not  to  prove 
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fatal,  tremors,  paliies,  and  lin- 
gering heOics  fucceed.  The  re- 
medies recommended  againll  this 
poifon  are,  milk  and  oily  liquors 
immediately  and  liberally  drank. 

'J  he  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  fadlitious,  have 
little  tafte,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulentin  thoir  effe^s  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  reilrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  this  poifonous 
mineral  alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fub- 
ilances  as  participate  more  largely 
of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almoft  in- 
nocent :  the  fadlitious  red  arfenic 
and  the  native  orpiments,  have 
been  given  to  dogs  in  confiderable 
quantity,  without  their  being  pro- 
dudive  of  any  apparent  ill  con- 
fequences. 

AViTEU\S\M  folia:  Artemifi<e 
^vulgaris  majoris  C,B.  Mugwort ; 
the  leaves. [/"  E] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  blngland  ;  and  Howers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  rhe  common  worm- 
wood :  the  difference  moll  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  fiowers,  tliofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
whilft  the  flowers  of  mugwort  (land 
crea. 

The  leaves  of  ihii  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  her- 
baceous bitteiifti  tafte.  They  arc 
principally  celebrated  as  uteilnc 
and  antihyileric :  an  infufion  of 
them  is  fometimes  drank,  either 
alone.or  in  conjundlion  with  other 
Aibftances,  in  fupprcillons  of  the 
mcnllrual  evacuations.  This  me- 
dicine is  certainly  a  very  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lei's  hoc  than  mod 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  :  in  fome  pans  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
ufe  as  a  pot-herb. 


ARTHANIT^/w  cycJamimi 
raJix  :  cyclaminis  or  aiculatofoiiif  in^ 
feme  purpurafcente  C  B*  SoviT- 
bread  ;  the  root  \E.\ 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  freih,  an  extremely  a- 
crimonioos  burning  tafte,  which  it 
almoA  entirely  lo/eson  being  dried, 
ft  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  ; 
in  cataplafms  for  fcirrhous  and 
fcrophulous  tumours ;  and  inter- 
nally as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient ;  it  operates  very  ilowly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam- 
ing the  fauces  and  intedines;  and 
hence  is  defervedly  rejeded  from 
the  Loiulon  difpenfatory,  though 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARI  radix :  An  maculati  ma* 
cults  nigris  C.  B.  Wake-robin; 
the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moH  parts  of  England*  It  fends 
foith  in  March,  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed 
by  a  naked  flalk,  bearing  a  purpliOi 
piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  (beath  : 
this  is  fucceeded,  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddiih  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white  fpots, 
and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all ; 
the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  molt  efBcacious,  and 
hence  is  exprefsly  direded  by  the 
London  college. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tallc:  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  coo- 
tinues  to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hou^s,  occafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
thirlH  thefe  fymptoms  are  alle- 
viated by  butter,  milk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lofes  much  of  its  acri- 
mony, and  becomes  at  length  an 
alffioil 
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dlaoft  infipid  farinaceoas  fub- 
Hance. 

This  root  is  a  powerful  flimalant 
and  attenaant.  It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
cacheflic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  fiomach  occafioned 
by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm»  and  in 
fuck  diforders  in  generafas  proceed 
from  a  cold  floggifli  indifpofition 
of  the  foHds  and  lentor  of  the 
fluids.  I  have  experienced  great 
benefit  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fixt  kind, 
and  which  w'ere  feated  deep.  In 
thefe  cafes  I  have  given  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  frefh  root 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a 
bolus  or  emulfion  with  undluous 
and  mucilaginousfubflances,  which 
cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its 
making  any  painful  impreffion  on 
the  tongue.  It  generally  excited 
a  digbt  tingling  feniation  through 
the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro- 
duced a  copious  fweat. 

The  only  officinal  preparation, 
in  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 
18  a  compound  ^o^Jer;  in  which 
form,  its  virtues  are  verv  preca- 
rious. Some  recommend  a  tinc- 
ture of  it  drawn  with  wine  ;  but 
neither  wine,  water,  nor  fpirit,  ex- 
trad  its  virtues. 

ASAFOETID  A.  Afafetida  [£.£.] 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  um- 
belliferous plant  growing  in  Perfia. 
This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  oT  the  plant)  li- 
quid, andwhite  like  milk:  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires different  degrees  of  confif- 
tency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  malTes,  compofed  of  vari* 
ous  little  fhining  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a  whitifh  co- 
lour, partly  reddifh,  and  partly  of 
a  violet  hue.  Thofe  malTes  are 
accounted  the  bell  which  are  clear. 


of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  and  Va- 
riegated with  a  great  number  of 
elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell , 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick; 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte. 
It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and 
ftrength,  a  circumflance  to  be  parti- 
cularly regarded  in  its  exhibition. 
It  confifis  of  about  one-third  part 
of  pure  refin,  and  two- thirds  of 
gummy  matter;  the  former  fo- 
luble  in  redified  fpirit,  the  other 
in  water.  Proof  fpirit  difTolves  al-. 
moil  the  whole  into  a  turbid  li- 
quor; the  tin£lure  in  rectified  fpi- 
rit is  tranfparent. 

Afafetida  is  the  ftrongefl  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyfleric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  likewife  of 
confideraole  efficacy  in  flatulent 
colics ;  and  for  promoting  all  the 
fluicf  fecretions  in  either  fex.  The 
ancients  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine many  other  virtues,  which 
are  at  prefent  not  expc^ed  from 
it. 

This  gummy-refin  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  otficinal  gum  pills, 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 
tin£iure,  tincture  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 
latile fpirit  [L.J  and  antihyfteric 
plaRer  [E.] 

AS  ARI/>//Vi.  ra£x :  Afari  C,  B. 
Afarabacca ;  the  roots  and  leaves. 
— The  London  college  direfts  on- 
ly the  leaves :  the  Edinburgh  both 
leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  evergreen 
plant, growing  naturally  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries  : 
tne  dried  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  from  the  Levant ; 
thofe  of  our  own  growth  being 
fuppofed  weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tade  ;  their  fmell  is  flrong'  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
ilance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
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they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Ic  is  faid, 
that  tin^ures  made  in  fpiriiuous 
menftrua,  pofTefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extrad  obtained  l)y  infpif- 
fating  chefe  tindtures,  a£t»  only  by 
vomit,  and  with  great  mildnefs : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic :  that  aque- 
ous decoctions  made  by  long  boil- 
ing, and  the  watery  extri  I,  have 
no  purgative  or  emetic  quality, 
but  prove  notable  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  andemmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  (lernutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it 
occafions  a  large  evacuation  of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a  plentiful  fpit- 
ting.  The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may  be  ufed,  to  the 
quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five 
grains.  GeofFroy  relates,  that  after 
itiufHng  up  a  dofe  of  this  errhine  at 
night,  he  has  frequently  obferved 
the  difcharge  from  the  nofe  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  together ;  and 
that  he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
one  dofe.  He  recommends  this 
medicine  in  flubborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid 
tenacious  matter,  inpalfies,  and  in 
fuporific  diftempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  i\it  pul'ois  fter'^ 
nutatorius  of  the  (hops  [L.  E.] 

ASCLEPIAS,    vide     Vince- 

TUXICUM. 

ASELLT,  vide  Millepede. 

ASPALATHUS,    vide    Rho- 
dium. . 

ASPAR  AGIr^iV:  Afparagifa- 


iivi  C  B.  Afparagus ;  the  root  [E.] 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  The  roots 
havea  bitterifli  mucilaginous  tafte; 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte; 
the  young  (hoots  are  more  agree- 
able than  either.  Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourifhment.  It  gives  a  ftrongill 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  ume 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic: 
it  is  likewife  efleemed  aperient  and 
deobfb-uent ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Some 
fuppofe  the  ihoots  to  be  moft  effi- 
cacious;  others  the  root;  and 
others  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them 
have  any  great  ihare  of  the  virtues 
ufually  afcribed  to  them.  Afpara- 
gus appears  from  experience  to 
contribute  very  little  either  to  the 
exciting  of  urine  when  fupprefied, 
or  increafing  its  difcharge;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  medicines  ge» 
nerally  do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  no  efFe^. 

ASPERULiE  ^ores :  jffieruU 
aut  afpngula  adoraXae  mflratis  Lib. 
Woodroof;   the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  umbelliferaas 
plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and 
copfes,  and  flowering  in  May.  It 
has  an  exceeding  pleafant  fmell, 
which  is  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation  ;  the  tafte  is  fubfaline, 
and  fomewhat  auftere.  It  imparts 
its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.  Afpe- 
rula  is  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifcid 
humours,  and  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  bowels :  it  is  recommended 
in  obftrudtions  of  the  liver  and  bi- 
liary du6ts,  and  by  fome  in  epi- 
lepfies  and  palfies :  mo<iern  prac* 
tice  has  neverthelefs  rejedted  it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vidcBiTUMBM 

JUDAICUM. 

ASPLE- 
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ASPLENlUVf,  vidcCiTiiiACH. 

A  rRFPLICIS  OLIDiE  folia: 
Atriplicis  fatidtt  C.  B.   Cbenop^dii 
fotiidi  litmrn.     Stinking  orach,  or 
arrach  ;  the  leaves  [L,\ 

This  is  alow  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a  kind  of  whitifli  Clam- 
my meal :  it  grows  about  dung- 
hills, and  other  wade  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell, 
which  the  hand,  by  a  light  touch, 
becomes  fo  impregnanted  with,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  freed  from.  Its 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  character  of 
an  excellent  antihyfteric;  and  this 
is  the  only  u(e  it  is  applied  to. 
Tonrnefort  recommends  a  fpiritu- 
011S  tindure,  others  a  deco£Uon  in 
water,  and  others  a  conferve  of  the 
Jeaves,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
uterine  diforders. 

ATRIPLEX  SATIVA.  Garden- 
orrach,  or  arrach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a  pale  greeniOi,  or  pur«> 
plifh  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
atriptex  alba  and  rubra)  are  chiefly 
employed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  arc  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive ;  a  decodion  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  incoftivenefs,  where 
the  patient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  dif- 
poiition. 

AVENA  [£.]  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
fictently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 

feftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
ave  likewife  a  kind  of  foft  mu- 
cilaginous quality;  by  which  they 
o'otund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inflamamatory  dif- 
orders, coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
nefs  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM     HISPA- 

\JB.W%\\^IA  Juccus  tt  cortex:  Fruc* 


tus  Mali  auram^  ma/oris  C.  B* 
Seville  oranges;  the  juice  and  yel* 
low  rind  [L.E.\  The  Edinburgh 
college  ufes  sdCo  the  flowers  of 
the  tree. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  flirub,  bearing 
flowers  and  frait  all  the  year :  ic 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  have  been  for  fome 
time  paft  of  great  efleem  as  a  per* 
fume :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bitterncfs.  They  yield  their  fla- 
vour by  infufion  to  rectified  fpirit, 
and  in  diflitlation  both  to  fpirit  and 
water:  the  bitter  matter  is  diflblved 
by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the 
deco£tion,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tract. The  diftilled  water  was  for« 
merly  kept  in  the  {hops,but  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  the  floweri 
is  now  laid  a  fide :  it  is  called  by 
foreign  writers  aqua  neplne.  An 
oil  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum  or  ejftmia  neroli. 

7  heouter  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  fiomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit, and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera*  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  confl- 
derably  warmer  than  that  of  le- 
mons, and  to  abound  more  with 
eflential  oil :  to  this  circumftaiice 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  the  firfl  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  periihable  than 
that  of  the  other,  hence  the  col- 
lege employ  orange  peel  in  the  fpi^ 
rituous  bitter  tinflure,  which  is  de- 
figncd  for  keeping,  whilft  in  the 
bitter  watery  infunon,  lemon  peel 
is  preferred.     A  fyrup  and  two  d\^ 
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ftilled  waters  are  for  the  fame 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind 
of  oranges  in  preference  to  that 
of  lemons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate* 
fnl  acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  nle 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diflem* 
persyfor  allaying  heat,  abating  ex- 
orbitant commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching  thirft,  and  promoting 
tne  falutary  excretions  :  it  is  like- 
wife  of  great  nfe  in  fcurvies,  efpe- 
cially  wnen  given  in  conjundion 
with  the  cocblearia^  naflurtiumf  or 
other  acrid  antifcorbatics,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcarbuiici  of  the  fliops. 

AURANTIA  CURASLAVEN- 
SIA.     CurafTao  oranges  [E.] 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Their 
firft  appearance  in  a  pablicpharma- 
copocia  is  in  the  prefent  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh;  m  which  they  are 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  ftoma* 
chic  tindure  and  elixir.  They  ap- 
pear very  well  adapted  to  that  in- 
tention, being  moderately  warm 
bitterilh  aromatics,  of  a  flavour 
fuificiently  agreeable. 

AURICULA  JUDiE  :  Fungus 
auricula  JuiLt,  coloris  ex  cineraceo 
fugricaniih  perniciofus,  in  fambuci 
caudice  nafcem  J.  B  Jews-ear,  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  elder  trees. 
This  fungus  is  faid  by  foroe  to  be  a 
flrong  purgative;  by  others  an 
aliringeot.  The  more  judicious 
medical  writers  have  declared  its 
internal  ufe  dangerous :  and  hence 
at  the  late  reformation,  the  Edin- 
burgh as  well  as  London  college 
have  rejefled  it. 

AURICULiE  MURIS  foUa: 
PilofelUp  majovis  repentis  hirfut^ 
C,  B.     Moufe-car;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  co- 
vered with  a  kind  ot  hairs :  it 
grows  wild  in  dry  pailure  grounds. 


and  flowers  in  June  and  Jaly.  The 
leaves  have  a  fomewhat  rough  bit- 
teriih  tafte :  they  are  recommend- 
ed as  aftringents,  but  pradice  pay* 
no  regard  to  them. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
ment ;  a  mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phar  andarfenic.See  Arsenicum. 

AURUM.    Gold. 
This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Etrrope  received  it  with- 
outany  diminution  of  its  charader; 
in  foreign  phamacopceias  it  is  flill 
retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  from  which  Ample  wa« 
ters  are  to  be  diflilled.     fint  no 
one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time 
expedb  any  Angular  virtues  from 
it,  fioce  it  certainly  is  not  alter- 
able in  the  human  body.     Mr. 
Geoffroy,  though  unwilling  to  re* 
jed  it  from  the  cordial  prepara- 
tions, honeflly  acknowledges,  that 
he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain- 
ing it,  than  complaifance  to  the 
Arabian    fchools.    The    chemifls 
have  endeavoured,  by  many  elabo- 
rate procefles,  to  extrad  what  they 
call  a  fulphur  or  anima  of  gold : 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal ;  all  the  tin&ures  of  it 
and  anrom  potabile's,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared,  are  real  folo- 
tions  of  it  in  aqua  regis,  diluted 
with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other  li- 
quors, and  prove  injurious  to  the 
body  rather  than  beneficial. 

AXUNQIA.    Fat. 

A  great  variety  of  fats  were  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
bians, and  recommended  as  poflef- 
ing  diflind  virtues.  The  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  lad  edition 
of  their  difpenfatory,  publiflied  in 
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1 741,  direAs  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats.,  to  be  kept  m 
the  (hops :  Tome  of  thefe,  they  in- 
fDrm  us,  are  attenuating  and  reiolv- 
cnt ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  heron , 
wild  cat,  ftork,  partridge,  coney, 
hare,  foxs  .  Alpine  moufe,  the 
badger,  boar,  wolf,  ferpents,  and 
vipers :  others  are  heating,  deterg- 
ent and  feptici  thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber :  a  third 
clafs  is  emollient ;  the  fat  of  the 
ox,  the  deer,  and  the  goat :  and 
a  foarth,  emollient,  digerent,  and 
lenient ;  this  laik  comprehends  the 
fats  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca- 
pon,  beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and  ha- 
man  fat.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtues  afcribed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,  relax  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  pre- 
vent per  A)iration:  thefc^effe£ts,with 
the  confcquence  of  them,  may  be 
expeded  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
from  fats  of  every  kind.  The  Lon^ 
don  college  has  therefore  retained 
only  three  fats,  of  different  con- 
fidences, fordifierent  mixtures,  viz. 
viper's  fat,  hog's  lard,  and  mutton 
fuet :  to  which  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege adds  goat's  fuet.  Thefe  are 
certainly  lufficient  for  anfwering 
all  the  intentions  that  fubflances 
of  this  kind  are  employed  for. 

BALAUSTIA  :  Flores  balauftiit 
flore  plena  ma/ore  C  B.  Balauliines : 
the  flowers  of  the  balauftine  or 
double-flowered  pomgranate  tree 
[L.  E.] 

The  balau^ine  is  a  low  tree,  or 
rather  (brub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  in  appearance  re- 
fembling  a  dried  red  rofe.  Their 
tafle  is  bitteriih  and  aftringent. 

Balaultincs  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes,  where  aftringent  medicines 
are  proper.     They  are  rarely  di- 


red^ed  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  ofHcinal 
corapofition,   the  />uhis  e  fuccino 

CQtnpQfitUS,      [Z,.] 

BALSAMITiE  MARIS  ft<ve 
cofti  b^torum  folia:  Mentha  hor- 
tetifis  corymhifere  C.  B»  Coflma- 
ry  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  was  formerly  a  stry  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ttfe  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purposes ;  but  is  at  prefent  ytiy 
little  regarded  for  either;  though 
It  fhould  feein/^bm  its  fenfible  qua- 
lities, to  be'equal  or  fiiperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  lome  aromatic  herbs, 
which  pradiicc  hal.Te rained.  The 
leaves  have ^a^bit|crifh  warm  aro-. 
m a^  1  c^ta  11  e  ; ^  an  d^  a  very  plea f^iiit 
;  fm  e  1 1,  a  p  pro  at  h  j^n  g  to  t  h  a  t  of  m  i  rit 
or  a  nilxtuj^Wminc  and  maudlinl 
Water  elevates  their  flavour  in  di- 
ftillation  ;  and  redified  fpirit  ex- 
t  r  a  d  5ii,t  by  i  nf u  fi  on, 

''  '■  f,if-^'i' *''■ 

B  ALSAMUM  COP  A  IB  AfZ.i?.] 
Balfam^of  Copaiba:  a  liquid  refln- 
ous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
whic]3  grows  in  the  SpaniOi  Weft- 
Indies. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  whitiih  or  pale  yellowilh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  pungent  talle.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confiflence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker:  long  kept,  it  be- 
comes nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  re- 
taining its  clearnefs ;  but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  mofl  of  the  other  refinou?  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba^ 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or 
much  lefs  £0  than  the  foregoing* 
and  generally  has  a  portion  of  tur- 
bid watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  either  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  other 
fubflances,   or  has  been  extradt- 
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ed  by  co£iion  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree  ;  its  fmell  and 
tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genoine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  diflblves 
entirely  in  rectified fpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  mendruum  be  previoufly  al- 
kalized :  the  folution  has  a  very 
fragrant  fmell.  Diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a 
limpid  efTential  oil ;  and  in  a  (Irong 
heat,  without  adaiiion,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborant  detergent  me- 
dicine, accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  irritation,  Jc  (Irengthens  the 
nervoL'p  lyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purga- 
tive, promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes 
and  heals  cxulcerdtions  in  the  uri* 
nary  paHage,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  perform  more  effediually  than 
any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine 
an  inienfely  bitter  tafle,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above  men- 
tioned recommends  it  li'kewife  in 
dyfenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies, 
in  dif(:afes  of  the  bread  and  lungs, 
and  in  an  acrimonious  or  pu- 
trefccnt  (late  of  the  juices :  he 
fays,  he  has  known  very  dangerous 
coughs,  which  manifeftly  threaten- 
ed a  confumption,  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  this  balfam  alone;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  its  being  hot  and  bit- 
ter, it  has  good  effects  even  in 
bedic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rare- 
ly exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  dired  iixty  or  more. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  elasofaccharum ;  or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced  by  triturating 
it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic^ 
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till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding,  a  proper 
quantity  of  water.      ^ 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  balfam  is  an  empyreumatic 
oil  difliiled  with  the  addition  of 
gum  guaicum  [Z..]  *  The  bal- 
fam itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
balfamic  tindture,  and  tindure  of 
cantharides  [£•] 


^  BALSAMnMGILEADENSE. 
vide  OpobaLsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM 
[L.  E]  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extraded  by  codion 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
fhrub  growing  in  Pern,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Thii 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly 
of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a  reddi(h' brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting 
tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fra- 
grant eflential  oil  of  a  reddifli  co- 
lour ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without 
addition,  a  yellowim  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably 
hotterand  moreacrid  thanCopaiba. 
Its  principal  elFcfls  are,  to  warm 
the  habit,  to  ftrengthcn  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhoeas,, 
dyfenteries,  fupprefiions  of  the 
uterine  difchar^es,  and  other  dif* 
orders  proceeding  from  a  debility 
of  the  folids,  or  a  (luggifiiQefs  and 
inadivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externallv,  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  wonnas  and  ulcers; 
and  fometimes  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 

water,  milk,  expreffed  oils,  ant* 

mal    fats,    or  wax:  it    may    be 

mingled 
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mingled  in  the  cold  with  this  lad, 
as  alfowith  the  febaceous  fubftancc 
called  expreifed  oil  of  mace ;  but 
if  the  mixture  be  afterwards  lique- 
£ed  by  heat,  the  balfam  feparaces 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emnlfion  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Al- 
kaline  lixivia  diflblve  great  part  of 
it;  and  redlified  fpirit  the  whole. 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  lal/amum  guaiacimim,pilul^  aro- 
malice  [L.  1  tinSura  hedjandca^  elixir 
frSaraky  hdjamum  cephedicumt  and 
balfamum  Locatelii  [£.] 

This  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a  whue  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  h  isfaid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  or  black  balfam ; 
and  to  exude  from  inciQons  made 
in  the  trunk. 

B  \LSAMUMTOLUTANUM 
[L.E.\  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  of  the 
pine  kindy  growing  in  Tolu  in  the 
Spaniik  Weft-Indies;  from  whence 
the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle eourd  (hells.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
i(h  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red ; 
in  confiftence  thick  and  tenacious : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  (mell 
of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant,  fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons ;  its  tafte  warm  and 
fweetifh,  with  little  of  the  pun- 
gency,  and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
reliih,  which  accompany  the  other 
bal faros,  it  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  foregoing  :  but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  elects  and  feminal  weaknefles, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  nnJnerary 


balfam  [I]  the  balfamic  tindure, 
and  the  ptSoral  pills  and  elixir 
[E.]  A  fyrup  alfo  is  impregnated 
with  it  in  the  (hops. 

BARDANiE  MAJORIS  feu 
lappdP  majorist  radix  et  femen: 
Lappde  major  is,  arcii  Diof cordis 
C.  B.  Burdock;  the  roots  and 
feeds  [E.] 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way  fide^,  fufficienrly  known  from 
its  fcaiy  heads,  or  burs,  which 
ftick  to  the  clothes. — The  feeds 
have  a  bitteriih  lubacrid  ufle: 
they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  emuifion,  or 
in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm. — The  rbots  tafle  fweetifh, 
with  a  flight anflerity  and  bitteriih- 
nefs :  they  are  efteemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  fudorific:  and  faid 
to  ad  without  irritation,  fo  as  to 
be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.  Decodions  of  them 
have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  and  other  Jiforders  ; 
and  preferred  by  foroe  to  thofe  of 
farfaparilla. 

BDELLIUM  [L.  £.]  Bdellium^. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy-rcfinous 
concretejuice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eaftlndies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  co- 
lour, and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  myrrh  :  upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa* 
rent,  and  asGeoffroy  juftly  obferves* 
like  glue.  It  grows  foft  aud  tenaci- 
ous in  the  mouth,  flicks  to  the  teeth, 
has  a  bitterifh  tafle,  and  not  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is  re* 
commended  as  a  fudorific,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine ;  and  !n  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumors» 
&c.  In  the  prefent  pradice,  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  ah  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

H  3  BECA. 
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•  VEQk^T3]^QMtfiuAnagalhdis 
aquatics  folia:  Veronica  aquatics 
folio  fubrotundo  Morif.  bif.  firook- 
lime ;  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivnlets  «nd  ditches  of  ftand- 
ing  water:  the  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  bat  are  in  grcatcft  perfec- 
tion in  the  fpring.  Their  prevail- 
ing taile  is  an  herbaceons  one,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  light  bit- 
terifhnefs. 

fiecabunga  has  been  'fuppofed 
to  have  a  faponaceoas  detergent 
virtne,  and  to  attenuate  vi (bid  hu- 
xnoars  without  pungency  or  irrita- 
tion :  hence  it.  has  been  directed 
in  the  fpecies  of  fcurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  cochlear i4e^  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics,  werefuppofed 
to  be  lefs  proper.  It  is  now  ufed 
only  in  compoiition  with  thofe 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorbu- 
iici  [L,  E.]  but  does  not  perhaps 
add  much  to  their  efficacy.  If 
any  virtue  is  expedled  from  beca- 
bunga,  it  fhould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BELLIDIS  MAJORIS  folia: 
SeiliJis  majoris  fyl'uepris  caulefdiofi 
C.  B.  •  Greater  or  ox*eye  daify ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequept  in  fields, 
.  and  among  corn^  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves liave 
a  mucilaginous,  fubfaline,  rough- 
i(h  tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  de* 
tergent,  refolvent,  aperient,  and 
alfo  moderately  aftringent.  Ge- 
cffroy  relates,  that  the  herb,  ga- 
thered before  the  flowers  have 
come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water> 
imparts  an  acrid  ta(le»  penetrating 
and  fubtile  like  pepper ;  and  that 
this  deco£iion  is  an  excellent  vulne- 
rary and  diuretic  :  but  this  account 
ieems  to  belong  more  properly  to 
ike  following  plant. 

BELUDlSMINORTS  five  con- 
folida  mninut folia :  Bellidis  mir.oris 
J^lvi/iris  C  A  'Common  daify ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 
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This  is  commott  almoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring.— The  leaves  have  a  fubtile 
fitbacrid  tafte,  and  are  recom- 
mended as  vulneraries,  and  in 
afthmas  and  hedic  fevers,  and  fnch 
difordersasareoccaiioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre- 
fers  the  bellis  minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbatics, 
and  refol vents  of  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders. 

BENZOINUM  [l:  E.]  Bca- 
2oine. 

Renzoine  is  a  coticrete  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  refin  is  brought  from  the£aA- 
Indies  only;  in  large  mafTes,  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  ycllowifhrpccks,  break* 
mg  vtry  eafily  betwixt  the  hands: 
fuch  as  is  whiteft,  and  fiee  from 
impurities,  is  moll  efteemed. 

This  reun  has  very  little  tafle, 
imprefling  only  a  light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue;  its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
efpecially  when  heated.  Commit* 
ted  to  the  fire  in  proper  vcKels,  it 
yields  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete,  cMedflvzu- 
erst  of  an  acidulous  tafle  and 
grateful  odour,  folublein  redlfied 
fpirit,  and  by  the  afli fiance  of  heac 
in  water 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetic ; 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefcrlption,  and  enters  ia 
fubdance  only  one  ofiicinal  com* 
pofition,  the  haJfamum  fraumali* 
cunij  defigned  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  It  (hould  neverthelefa 
feem  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the 
virtues  of  ftorax  and  balfam  of 
Tolut 
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Tolot  at  leaft  in  a  fubordinate  de- 
gree. The  flowers  are  recom- 
mended in  diibrderi  of  the  breaft ; 
and  in  this  intention  they  are  made 
an  ingredient  in  t\it partgoric  elixir 
[jL.]  in  the  peSoral  eiixir»  eleihtaryt 
zn&piUsy  and  in  the  trocbes  of  ful' 
pkur  [£.] 

B£RBERIS,y^  oxyacant/up  Ga- 
lenif  eortex  etfruSus :  Berberis  du* 
metorum  C  B.  Barberry  ;  the  bark 
and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bolh,  covered  with 
an  afli-colonred  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep 
yellow :  the  berries  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  and  contain  each 
two  hurd  brown  feeds.  It  grows 
wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England ;  and  is  frequently 
planted  in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  have  an 
aftringent  acid  tafte;  the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a  bitter  one;  this 
laft  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
jaundice  ;  and  by  fome,  to  be  an 
n.'efDl  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly reftringent,  have  been  given 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  difeafes^proceeding  from  heat, 
acrimony,  or  thinncfs  of  the 
juices.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
barberries  are  employed  m  fluxes, 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  a- 
bating  heat,  quenching  thirfl, 
raifing  the  flrength,  and  prevent- 
ing putrefaction  :  the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a  day  and  night,  in 
about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to  pre- 
vent offence  to  the  flomach ;  the 
liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fweetened 
wtthfugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is 
-i  ven  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 

ofper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea* 


tife  De  medicina  Egyptiorum  this 
account  is  extradied)  informs  us, 
that  he  took  this  medicine  him(elf, 
with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  peAilen- 
tial  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
immoderate  bilious  diarrhoea.  A 
gelly  of  the  fruit  is  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  as  an  ot- 
ficinal. 

BET JE  folia:  Betar  alb^  wlpiil'' 
lefceaHs  qu^Jicula  et  cicla  oficinarum 
Mor,  et  BetdP  rubra  vulgaris  C.  B, 
et  Beta  rabra  radice  rapa  C*  B» 
White  and  red  beets ;  and  tha 
turnep-rooted  red  beet,  or  bee- 
trave  [E.] 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diflinguiflies  little  other 
diflerence  betwixt  them,  than  that 
exprefled  in  their  titles.  Decoc- 
tions of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
belly ;  hence  they  have  been  rank- 
ed aonong  the  emollient  herbs: 
the  plants  remaining  after  the 
boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  ra- 
ther a  contrary  efled.  They  af- 
ford little  nourifliment,  and  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  flomach.  The  juice  exprefled 
from  the  roots,  is  a  powerful 
errhine. 

BETONIC^  foUa;  Betonica 
purpurea  C.  B  •  Common  or  wood 
betony ;  the  leaves  [£.} 

Betony  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fliady  places,  in 
feveral  parts  of  England:  the 
flowers  come  forth  in  June  and 
July  :  they  are  of  a  purplifli  com* 
lour,  and  fland  in  fpikes  on  the 
tops  of  the  flalks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
ifli,  fomewhat  bitteriO)  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  weak  aro* 
matic  flavour.  This  herb  has  long 
been  a  favourite  among  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  who  have  noc 
been  wanting  to  attribute  to  it  | 
abundance  of  good  qualities.  Expe*  • 
rience 
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rience  does  not  difcover  any  other 
viriae  ia  betony,  than  thacof  a  milJ 
corroborant ;  as  fucb*  an  infufion 
or  lieht  decodion  of  it,  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  a  fat u rated  tinc- 
ture in  redified  fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and  de- 
billty  of  the  vifcerai  and  diforders 
proceeding  from  thence.  The 
powder  ofthe  leaves,  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing ;  and 
hence  betonyis  fometimes  made  an 
ingredientinfternatatory  powders; 
this  effed  does  not  feem  to  be  ow- 
ing, as  18  generally  fuppofed,  to 
any  peculiar  Simulating  quality 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs 
which  the  leaves  are  covered  with. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  differ 
greatly  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts :  their  tafte  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous :  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
they  vomit  and  purge  violently, 
and  are  fuppofed  lO  have  fome- 
what  in  common  with  the  roots  of 
bellebore.  It  is  pretty  iingular,  if 
true,  that  betony  afFe^s  thof'e  who 
gather  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  it  with  a  diforder  refembling 
drunkennrfs  ;  as  affirmed  by  Si- 
mon Paulli  and  Barthblinus. 

BETONICA       AQUATfCA, 

vide  SCROPHULARIA  AQUATICA 
MAJOR. 

BETONICA     PAULI,      vide 

VeRON^ICA  MAS. 

BETULiE  cortex  tt  lachryma: 
RetuU  C*B'  The  birch  tree  :  the 
bark  and  Tap.  [£.] 

7  his  tree  grows  wild  in  moift 
woods ;  its  bark  coniills  of  a  thick 
|>rittle  fubftance  of  a  bfownifli  red 
colour  J  and  of  fcveral  very  thin* 
fmooch,  whire,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  lafl:  are  highly  in- 
flammable, apd  appear  to  abound 
with  refinous  matter,  though 
fcarcely  of  any  particular  fmel|  or 


tafte  ;  the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs 
reHnous,  and  in  lafle  roughiib':  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  kqown  with  certain* 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bor- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetifli 
juice  iifues  forth,  fdtnetimes,  as  ia 
faid,  in  fo  large  quantity  as  to 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root ;  one  branch  wil|  bleed  a  gal- 
lon or  more  in  a  day.  1  his  juice 
is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  and  other  fpulneifes 
of  the  blood  :  it^  mod  feniible  ef- 
fect is  to  promote  tht  urinary  dif- 
charge. 

BZZO\Kla^is.     Bezoar  flon?. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  a  calculous, 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach 
of  certain  animals  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  concentrical  coats  fur^ 
^  funding  one  another,  with  a  lit- 
tle cavity  in  the  iniddle,  contain- 
ing a  bit  of  wood,  Uraw,  hair, 
or  th^  like  fu^ftances. 

The  fhops  diftinguifh  two  forts 
of  bozoar,  one  brought  fromPeriia 
and  tbeEad  Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Spaniiii  Weft-Indies.  The  firft, 
or  beft  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a  Ihining  dark  grren  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmooth  fur- 
face;  on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lifs  underneath  it 
appears  likewife  fmooth  and  ihin- 
iug.  1  he  occidental  has  a  rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a  green  cojonr 
than  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  likewife 
inuch  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of 
a  lopfer  texture;  the  coats  aro 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a 
number  of  ftriae  curiouily  interwov- 
en. The  oriental  is  generally  lefs 
than  a  walnut ;  the  occidental  for 
themoft  part  larger*  and  fometimes 
as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The  firft  is 
^nivprfally  mciA  efteemed»  and  it 
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the  only  fort  now  retained  by  the 
London  college:  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia preceding  the  prefent,  di- 
icftcd  both  ;  but  they  now  feem 
to  allow  them  to  be  ufed  promif- 
cooufly,  retaining  in  their  cata- 
logue only  the  name  hezoar  lapis, 
Ka^mpfer  (in  whofe  Amanitiitts 
tx  fic^*  a  full  account  of  the  be- 
£oar  animal  may  be  feen)  informs 
ns,  that  this  (lone  is  in  high 
cfteem  among  the  Perfians,  and 
even  of  greater  value  than  in 
Europe;  this,  with  fundry  other 
circumftances  needltfs  to  relate 
"here,  has  given  occafion  to  many 
to  fufpcdt,  that  the  true  bezoar  is 
never  brought  to  us.  Some  au- 
thors relate  with  great  confidence, 
that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold 
under  this  name  are  artificial  com- 
pofitions*  That  fome  of  them  are 
fo,  is  evident ;  hence  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  accounts  which 
different  pcrfons  have  given  of 
their  qualities ;  the  ftoncs  examin- 
ed by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did 
not  difTolve  in  acids  ;  thofe  which 
Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did  : 
thofe  employed  by  GeofFroy  (in 
fome  experiments  related  in  the 
French  memoirs  1710)  did  not 
feem  to  be  a£ted  on  by  redified 
fpirit;  whilft  fome  of  thofe  ex- 
amined by  Neumann  at  Berlin  al- 
moft  totally  diflblved  therein. 
The  common  mark  of  the  good- 
ncFs  of  this  ftone,  is  its  ftriking  a 
fdtcp  green  colour  on  white  paper 
that  has  been  rubedwith  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who 
extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders,  particularly  againft  poi- 
fons.  Later  writers  alfo  bellow 
extraordinary  commendations  on 
it  as  a  fudorific  and  alexjpharmac ; 
yirtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
pretence.    It  is  a  morbid  concre- 


tion, much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  human  calculus,  of  no 
fmell  or  talle,  not  digeiliblein  the 
flomach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  fcarce  capable  of 
being  afled  on  by  any  of  the  joicet 
of  the  human  body.  It  cannot  be 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  abforbent ;  and  is  mtxh  the 
weakeft  of  all  the  common  fub- 
fiances  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 
given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fome- 
times  a  whole  dram,  without  any 
fenfibleeffed ;  though  the  general 
dofc  (on  account  of  us  great  prifc) 
is  only  a  few  grains. 

BISMALVA,  videALTHJBA. 

BJSMUTHUM.     Bifmoth. 

Bifmuth  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
metal,  lefembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  regulus  and  zinc, 
but  ereatly  differing  from  them  in 
quality,  ft  difTolves  with  vehe- 
mence in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony :  and  is  fcarce  at  all  foloble 
in  the  marine  acid  which  a^s 
ftrongly  on  zinc.  A  calx  and 
(lowers  of  this  femimetal  have  been 
recommended  as  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  certain  antimooial  preparations) 
bat  are  at  prelent  of  no  other  ufe 
than  as  a  pigment  or  cofmetic. 
See  Part  III.  chap.  ix. 

BISTORT-fi  radix:  Biftortit 
majoris  radia  minus  intorta  C,  B. 
Biiiort,  or  Snakeweed;    the  root 

1  his  plant  crows  wild  in  moift 
meadows,  in  ieveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  is  not  very  common 
about  London.  The  root  is  about 
the  tbicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
of  a  blackifli  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddilh  within  :  it  it 
writhed  or  bent  vermicolarly 
(whence  the  name  of  the  plant) 
with  a  joint  at  each  binding,  and 
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fbll  of  bnihy  fibres ;  the  root  of 
the  fpecies  here  intended  has,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  one  or  two 
bendings}  others  have  three  or 
more* 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
toogh  auftere  tafte,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
Arongeft  of  the  vegetable  affrin- 
gents.  It  is  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  immoderate  hsemorrhages  and 
other  fluxesy  both  internally  and 
externally,  where  adringency  is  the 
only  indication.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  powerfal  ftyptic,  and  is  to  be 
looked  on  fimply  as  fuch  ;  the  fu* 
dorific,  antipeftilentia),  and  other 
like  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has 
no  other  claim  to,  than  in  confe- 
oueacy  of  its  aftringency,  and  of 
the  antifeptic  power  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  vegetable 
Ayptics.  The  largeft  dofe  of  the 
root  in  powder  is  one  dram.  It  en* 
lers  only  one  officinal  compofition, 
htfptcies  efcorMo  [Z^.] 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [Z.] 
Jfphahus     Jews  pitch. 

J  his  is  a  light,  folid  bitumen^ 
of  a  duiky  coToor  on  the  outfide, 
.and  a  deep  (hining  black  within  ; 
of  yitry  little  taAe,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  nnlefs  heated,  when  it 
emits  a  (Irone  pitchy  one.  It  is 
found  plentitully  in  the  earth,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  is 
very  rarely  brought  to  us.  In  its 
room,  the  (hops  employ  other 
bituminous  fubftances  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzer* 
land  :  thefe  have  a  much  Wronger, 
pitchy  fmell ;  but  in  other  refpeda 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  true  af- 
pbaltus.  Sometimes  pitch  itielf,  or 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after 
the  dihillation  of  amber,  are  fubfti- 
tuted.  Abundance  of  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  re- 
folvent,  difcutient,  glutinant,  fu- 
dorific,  emoUicAti  iemfflenagogue« 


&c.  but  it  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  any  otherwife  ufed,  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca.  The  Edin* 
burgh  college  having  now  ex- 
punged the  theriaca,  have  ex- 
ponged  alfo  the  bitumen  Jodaicum. 

BOLL  Boles  are  vifcid  earths, 
lefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
clay,  more  readily  uniting  with 
water,  and  more  freely  fubfidiog 
from  it.  They  are  foft  and  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the 
jtongoe,  and  by  degrees  melt  ia 
the  mouth,  impreffing  a  light  fenfe 
of  aftringency.  A  great  variety  of 
thefe  kinds  of  earths  have  been  in- 
troduced into  medicine;  theprio^ 
dpal  of  which  are  the  following. 

(i)  Bolus  Armena.  Armeni- 
an bole,  or  bole-armenic  [£.  EJ\ 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow : 
it  is  one  of  the  hardeft  and  moft 
com  pad  of  the  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  and  not  fmooth  or  glofly  like 
the  others,  but  generally  of  a 
rough  duily  furface.  It  raifcs  no 
effervefcence  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  French 
bole  [£.  £.]  The  common  French 
bole  IS  of  a  pale  red  colour,  va- 
riegated with  irregular  fpecks  or 
veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is 
much  fofter  than  the  foregoing; 
and  flightly  effervefces  with  acids. 

(3}  Bolus  BLEsaNSis.  Bole 
of  Blois.  This  is  a  yellow  bole, 
remarkably  lighter  than  the  for- 
mer, and  than  moft  of  the  other 
yellow  earths.  It  effervefces  ilrong- 
ly  with  acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemxca.  Bohe* 
mian  bole.  This  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  a  call  of  itd^  gene- 
rally of  a  flak^  texture.  It  is  noc 
adedou'by  aada. 

(5)  Terra 
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(5)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth.  This  is  a  pale  red  earth ; 
nightly  effervefciDg  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silbsiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth,  is  of  a  browniih  yellow 
colour:  acids  have  no  fenfible 
effed  opon  it.  I'hefe  and  other 
earths,  made  into  little  mafles,  and 
ftamped  with  certain  impreffions, 
are  called  time  figiUaia* 

Theboles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  ihops ; 
the  coarier  boles,  or  white  clay  co« 
loured  with  ochre,  caput  mortuum 
of  vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply 
their  place*  The  genuine  may  be 
diftingni(hed  by  their  fubfiding 
uniformly  from  water,  without 
any  reparation  of  their  parts ;  the 
genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their 
colour,  or  have  it  deepened,  in  the 
fire;  whilft  the  counterfeit  forts 
burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom* 
mended  as  aftringent,  fudorific,  and 
ftlexipharmac ;  in  diarrhceas,  dy- 
fenteries,  haemorrhages,  and  in 
malignant  and  peftilential  dif- 
tempers.  In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and 
complaints  in  the  firft  paflages 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours, 
they  ntay,  doobtlefs,  be  of  fome 
ufe;  but  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

in  the  London  pharmacopceia 
bote  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulws 
r  holo^  e  JcwdiQt  ttMla  cardialgicaf 
iktriaca,  and  in  one  compobtion 
for  external  ufe,  vi2.  the  li^s  me- 
dicamemofus.  No  earth  of  this 
kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
compofitlons  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

BOMBYX,  videSBRicvu. 

60NI '  HENRICI  fiw  lapathi 
mnduofifiSa  :  LafaH  unSuofi  QliJi 


peretims  fpintuhi^ facie  Mmf,  Eng-. 
li(h  herb  mercury;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
pra6lice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 
flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  ulcers* 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BORRAGINlS/^r^i.-  Boraginii 
jkri  c^ruUo  J.  B.  Borage;  the 
flowers  [E] 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs :  it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  npon  old 
walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  hat 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  fo  called  cordial  flow* 
ers  :  buf  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  claim  to  any  virtue  of  this 
kind,  and  feem  to  be  altogether 
infignificant. 

BORAX  [L.  E.]  Tincar,  or 
Borax. 

This  IS  a  faline  fubdance, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-lndies  in 
great  mafles,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryflals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  toj^ether  as '4t  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubftance,  inter- 
mingled with  fand,  fmali  ftones, 
and  other  impurities :  the  puier 
cryftals,  expofed  to  the  fire,  melt 
into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne« 
verthelefs  diflbluble  in  water. 

This  fait  diflblved  and  cryftaU 
lized,  forms  fmall  tranfparent 
mafias :  the  refiners  have  a  method 
of  fliooting  it  into  larger  cryflals  ; 
but  thefe  difiFer  in  feveral  refpe^i 
from  the  genuine  fait,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  tl»em  n6t  a  pu* 
rified,  but  adulterated  borax.  The 
origin  of  this  fait  is  asyet  unknown, 
and  its  compofition  is  known  only 
in  part.    Thus  much  experiments 

have 
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have  clearly  fiiewn»  that  itconfifts 
of  a  6xt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
witk  the  bafis  of  Tea  fait*  in  fome 
cSeg'ree  neutralized  by  a  finaller 
proper  don  of  another  faline  fub* 
itance»  which  has  no  where,  that 
1  know  of,  been  yet  difcovered 
but  in  borax  itfelf. 

Nor  have  the  medical  vlrCaes  of 
borax  been  fafficiently  afcertained 
by  experience :  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  a  promoter  of  delivery  ;  the 
only  officinal  compofition  it  is  em- 
ployed in  is  the  pulvis  ad  partum 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopccia. 
Mr.  Biflet,  in  an  eflay  on  the 
medical  conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
laitt»  recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water  as  the  moft  power- 
ful diflblvent  yet  known  of  aph- 
thous crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.  There  are  flrong 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  than 
ikey  are  in  general  fuppoied  to  be. 

BOTRYOS  foltM:  CbempoMi 
mnhrofioidis  foHoJinuaio  Toum.  A- 
triplich  odorof  feu  fuaveoUntis  Mfn-if, 
Jerufalem  oak  :  the  leaves  [£»j 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, khas  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell ;  and  a  warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  and  pedoral.  In- 
fttfions  of  it  may  be  d tank  in  tea. 

BRA6SICA  SATIVA:  Braffica 
§apitda  Ma  C  B-  it  Braffica  ca- 
piiata  rubra  C  B^  it  BraJ/sch  ru- 
bra C*  B»  it  Braffica  alba  capiti 
pb/ongo  mn  pinituj  claufu  C.  B.  Braf- 
fica fubauJa  Gir.  it  Park,  et  Braf 
fiia  cauUflora  C.  B-  White  and 
red  cabbages,  coleworts,  Savoy 
cabbages,  and  cauliflower  [£.} 
.  Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
Mfe.    They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 


hatd  of  digcilion,  to  afford  little 
nottriihrnent,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies: though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  I'hey  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrefadion,  and  run 
into  this  (late  fooner  than  almoft 
any  other  vegetable  ;  when  putre- 
fied>  their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 
oiFenfive,  greatly  refembling  that 
of  putrefied  animal  fubftances. 
A  decoction  of  them  is  faid  to 
loofen  the  belly.  Of  all  thefe 
plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  di^eftion.  The  white  ii 
the  moft  fetid  :  and  the  red  moft 
emollient  or  laxative :  a  dtcofiioa 
of  this  laft  is  recommended  for 
foftenine  acrimonious  humours  la 
fome  dilorders  of  the  breaft,  and 
in  hoarfenefs. 

BR  ASSIGN  MARlNiE  fiu 
foUanelhe  folia:  Convolvuli  wtaritr' 
trnfoUan^  didi  Rail  Sea  cole- 
wortSy  Scotchfcarvy  graft, or folda* 
Delia ;  the  leayes  [£.  j 

This  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  io  many  paru  w 
the  north  of  England.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  (talks,  yield  a  milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a  (Irong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churlishly,  aod 
hence  defervedly  rejeded  from 
pradlice.  1  hofe  who  recommend 
Its  ufe  differ  confiderably  with  re* 
gard  to  the  dofe ;  fome  dired  half 
a  dram,  others  three  drams,  and 
others  a  whole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,    vide  Lapa* 

THVM. 

BRUN£LLA,vide  Prunella* 

BRUSCUS,  vide  Rusccs, 

BRYONIiE     ALBiE     raJixi 
Bryonia  afper^  fine  alba  bacds  ru^ 
bris  C  B,  White  bryony,  or  wild 
vine:  the  roots  [£.] 

Thb 
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This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh :  their  fmell,  when 
freifa,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable ; 
the  tafte  nanfeoofly  bitter,  acrid,* 
and  biting:  the  juice  is  (o  (harp, 
as  in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the 
(kin  ;  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  aimoft 
the  whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic;  and  as  fnch  has  fome- 
times been  fuccefifuU^  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropGes ;  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution 
of  vifcid  jtticest  and  a  fuddea 
ftimulas  on  the  folids,  were  re- 
quired. An  extrad  prepared  by 
water,  adis  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafcty  than  the  root  in  fub* 
Sance ;  given  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gen- 
tle purgative,  and  likewife  to  ope- 
rate powerfully  by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
IS  faid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient: 
it  enters  a  cataplafm  for  that  inten- 
tion in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

BUFO.    The  toad. 

This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  parti- 
cularly its  faliva,  and  a  certain 
acrid  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
irritated,  to  a  coniiderablediHance. 
It  was  (irft  introduced  inro  medi* 
cine  upon  occafion  of  a  cure  per- 
formed 00  an  hydropic  perfon,  to 
whom  powdered  toads  were  given 
IB  order  to  difpatch  him,  but  who 
voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
after  taking  them,  and  foon  re* 
covered  of  his  diforder  :  (Ince  this 
time,  the  toad  dried  bv  a  gentle 
lieat  and  pulverized,  has  been 
greatly    efteemed  as  a    diuretic. 


This  preparation  is  faid  likewifet 
applied  externally,  to  the  navel,  to 
reftrain  haemorrhages,  particularly 
thofe  from  the  uterus.  The  Edin- 
burgh college,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
retained  the  toad  in  their  catalogue 
of  (imples,  and  gave  likewife  the 
procefs  of  drying  it,  but  have  now 
wholly  rejeded  this  loathfomt 
animal. 

BUGLOSSI  radixJolU,fli>r€s: 
Bughjfi  augufiifolii  majoru  C  B, 
Garden  buglo(8 ;  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re^ 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly : 
a  wild  (ort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs  from  the  garden  only  in 
being  fmaller .  Buglofs  has  a  (li« 
my  fweetifh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  coolnefs  :  the  roott 
are  the  moft  glutinous,  and  the 
flowers  the  leaft  fo.  Thefi:  qualities 
point  out  its  ule  in  hot  biliout  or 
inflammatory  diftempers,  and  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  ofthe  fluids. 
The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four 
called  cordial  flowers :  the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  entitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften, 
without  offending  the  palate  or 
ftomach ;  and  thus  in  warm  cli- 
mates, or  in  hot  difeafes,  may 
in  fome  meafure  refrefh  the  pa- 
tient. 

BUGUL^  fifot  c:*nfiHda  media 
folia:  Bugul^p  fylvaiica  ^ulgaHg 
cigruieAr  Mori/on*  Bugle  or  mid* 
die  confound ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moift  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  firft  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitterifh 
and  rottghifli.  They  are  recon|« 
mended  as  vulnerary  medicines, 
and  in  all  cafes  where  mil4 
aftxingenta 


no 

aftriDgents   or    corroboraace  are 

proper. 

BUNUS,  vide  Napus. 

BURSJS  PASTORIS  folia: 
^blafpis  fatuit  burf0  paftoris  didi 
RuH.  Shepherd fpurfes  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wade 
places;  andisfound  in  flower  all  the 
fumroer.  Sbepherdfpurfe  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  aftringenti 
and  (Irongly  recommended  in  di- 
arrhceasy  dyienteries,  uterine  fluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
aftringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  elleemed  it  fo  powerful 
a  ftypticy  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex- 
hibited internally.  Others  have 
thonghtittobeof  a  hot  fiery  nature, 
and  fuppofed  it  to  flop  flnxes  and 
hxmorrhges,  by  coagolating  the 
juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning  or 
fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veifels. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  (hepherdf* 
purfe  difcover  little  foundation  for 
cither  of  thefe  opinions ;  it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,  acrimony,  pun- 
gency»  and  fcarcely  any  allrin« 
gency :  the  tafte  is  almoft  merely 
harbaceous,  fo  as  fufficiently  to 
warrant  the  epithet  given  this 
'  plant  by  Mr.  Ray,  Fatuum. 

BUXI  iignum[L,]  €t folia  [E.]: 
Buxi  arborefcentes  C.  B,  The  box 
tree  ;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compad,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the. 
F4uropean  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a  iUong  naufeoas  ta(le,  and  when 
fre(h,  a  fetid  fmell :  they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of 
adraii-.  A  deco^ion  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  by  fome  as  pow- 
erfully fudorific,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum  :  but  the  tafte  readily 
difcovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 
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of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefent  employed  for  any  other 
medicinal  purpofe  than  for  the  di<- 
filiation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil 
[L.]  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame 
quality  is  obtainable  by  the  fame 
treatment  from  almoft  all  woods. 

CACAO  [£  J  Chocolate  nnts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ameri- 
can tree  refembling  the  almond* 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a  mild, 
nnduous,  nbtritious  fluid,  capable 
of  foftening  acrimonious  humoars, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  confump* 
tive  diforders  ;  efpecially  if  made 
with  milk,  and  with  only  a  linall 
proportion  of  aromatics. 

CALIMINARIS  LAPIS 
[Xr.  £.]  Calamy  or  calamine  ilooc. 

This  mineral  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftioA 
mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  diflerent  metals.  It  is 
ufually  of  a  greyifh,  brownlfli. 
yellowifli,  or  pale  reddifh  coloar; 
confiderably  hard,  though  noc  faf- 
ficiently  fo  to  flrike  fire  with  fleeL 
It  has  been  looked  upon  by  fome 
as  a  fimple  earth,  by  others  as  an 
iron  ore :  later  experiments  have 
difcovered  it  to  be  an  ore  of  uoc* 
Calamine  is  generally  roalied  or 
calcined  before  it  comes  into  the 
(hops,  in  order  to  feparate  f<Hoe 
fulphureons  or  arfenical  matter 
which  the  crude  mineral  is  fop- 
pofed  to  contain,  and  to  reoder 
It  more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  ft  ate,  it  as  em- 
ployed in  collyria  againft  deBax- 
ions  of  thin  acrid  humoos  opoo 
the  eyes  i  for  drying  op  moifh, 
running  ulcers;  and  healing  ex- 
coriations. It  is  the  bafls  of  an 
officinal  t^fukik  ceraie* 

CALA- 
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CALMAmrUM  folia  :  Caia- 
ndmbiP  puUgii  odore  feu  neptta  C.  B, 
cdamntha  foUis  9vaiis^  •btujii^ 
caule  procomhme  HaUeri.  Field  ca- 
lamiiit ;  the  leaves  [L.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 
and  in  dry  Tandy  foils.  The  leaves 
have  a  quick  warm  taAe,  and  fmell 
ilrongly  of  pennyroyal :  as  medi- 
cines, they  differ  little  otherwife 
from  fpearmiiic,  in  than  being  fome- 
what  hotter,  and  of  a  lefs  pleafant 
odoor  ;  which  laft  circamftancehas 
procured  calamint  the  preference 
in  hyfteric  cafes. 

CALAMINTHuE  MONTANiE 
y»/M :  OiUtmnthtf  flwrt  magnoimiga' 
ris  J.  £•  Common  calamint ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  plant,  notwithftandiog  its 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs 
common  than  the  former,  which 
has  generally  fopplied  its  place  in 
the  markets:  hence  the  London 
college  have  now  dropt  this  mon* 
ianuf  and  received  the  other.  The 
cdannntkamimiaML  is  alfo  lefs  effica* 
cious  than  the  foregoing  fort :  the 
tade  is  weaker;  the  fmell  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  wild  mints, 
without  any  thing  of  the  firong 
pennyroyal  flavour  of  ihe  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  radix: 
Ae^i  nnrijrue  cdam  onmaHci  effi- 
cinmum  C  B.  Sweet  fcented  flag  $ 
the  roots  [L.  £.] 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iVi/,  but  in 
other  refpeds  differs  greatly  from 
it :  the  ftalk  growsatalittle  diffence 
from  the  leaves  :  the  lower  half, 
up  to  where  the  flowers  canae  forth, 
is  roucdifli;  the  part  above  this 
broad  like  the  other  le:)ves  ;  the 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  whitifli,  and 
iland  in  a  kind  of  head  about  the 
iize  of  a  finger.  This  plant  grows 
plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marOiy 


til 

places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  England ;  in  the  canah 
of  Holland  ;  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Th« 
(hops  have  been  ufually  fvpplied 
from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior 
Co  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a  white 
colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture  : 
its  fmell  is  ffrong ;  the  tafte  warm* 
acrid,  bitteri(b,and  aromatic;  both 
the  fmell  and  tafle  are  improved  hf 
exficcation.   This  root  is  generallf 
looked  upon  as  a  carminative  ana 
flomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  it 
fometiraes  made  ufe  of  in  pra^ioe* 
It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege-^ 
table  that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates  :  but  fuch  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining* 
fell  fliort,  in  this  refpe6l,  of  feverat 
of  our  common  plants-  It  is,never» 
thelefs,  a  fufficiently  elegant  aro-^ 
matic.  *  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  tberiaca  of  the  Lon* 
don  pharmacopoeia,  and  in  thearo* 
matic  and  flomachic  tin^lures,  and 
compound  arum  powder,  of  the 
Edinburgh.     The  frefli  roots  can- 
died after  the  manner  dire£led  in 
our  difpenfatory  for  candying eryn<^ 
go  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Conflantinople  as  a  prefervative 
againfl  epidemic   difeafes.     The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  fweet 
fragrant   fmell,    more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots. 

CALENDULiE  flans:  CaUn* 
duU  fativ^  Raii:  Calendula  Jior^ 
flmplict  J.  B.  Garden  marigold  | 
the  flowers  [E,"] 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fumlner.  Marigold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 

and 
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and  attenaating ;  as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  fudorific  :  they 
are  principally  celebrated  in  aterine 
obllrudions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox.  Their 
feniible  qualities  give  little  foun- 
dation for  thefe  virtues :  they  have 
fcarcely  any  ufte,  and  no  conHder- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fweetifhnefs, 
accompanied  with  a  more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth : 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufefttl  purpofes,  as  a  flimu- 
lacing,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  me- 
dicine. 

CALX  VIVA  [L  E]  Qaick- 
Hme.  Quicklime  is  uAially  pre- 
pared &mong  us,  by  calcining  cer- 
tain ftones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles,  and  in  general 
all  the  mineral  earths  that  diifolve 
in  acids,  burn  intoquicklime;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  more  com* 
pa£^  the  flone,  generally  the  Wronger 
18  the  lime.  In  maritime  countries, 
in  defeat  of  the  proper  (lones,  fea 
(hells  are  made  ufe  of,  which  af- 
ford a  calx  agreeing  in  mod  refpeds 
with  the  (lone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefli 
bu'  nt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  In  this  ftaie  they  are  em- 
plyed  in  fome  external  applications 
as  a  depilatory ;  for  rendering  ful- 
phurfoluble  in  water [Z.];  and  for 
cncreafing  the  power  of  fixt  alka* 
line  faJts  cither  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  cauftic  [L.  EJ]  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diflTolve  oils 
for  making  foap  [L.j  Jf  the  lime 
be  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into 
a  powder,  and  lofes  greatly  of  its 
acrimony. 

Water  poured  dire^lly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  coniiderable 
portion  of  it :  the  folution  has  a 
hrong  ta(le,  fomewhat  ftyptic, 
drying  the  mouth,  and  accompa- 
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nicd  with  a  kind  of  fweetiflincfs. 
This  liquor  does  not  efFervefce  ei- 
ther with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
rendered  by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky :  it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  i»  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets: 
agitated  with  exprefled  oils,  it 
unites  with  them  into  a  thick  com- 
pound, recommended  by  Dr.  Slare 
againil  burns  and  inflammations. 
Both  the  fimple  folution  of  the 
lime,  and  the  Solution  impregnated 
with  other  materials,  are  direded 
as  officinal,  under  the  title  of  ^m- 
pie   and  compound  lime  waten 

Lime  water  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  aday,  and  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  has  been  fbond 
ferviceable  in  fcrophuious  cafe;, 
and  other  obllinate  chronic  dtfor* 
ders  It  generally  promotes  urine, 
and  not  unfrequen^ly  the  cuticuler 
difcharge  :  for  the  rooft  part  it 
binds  the  belly,  and  fometimes  pro- 
duces troublefome  colli  veoefs,  nn- 
lefs  this  effedi  be  occalionally  pro>* 
vided  againft,  by  the  interpofition 
of  proper  medici  nes.  It  does  good 
iervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera  in  general ;  in  thofe  of 
the  uterine  and  feminal  veflelsitis 
particularly  recommended.  Care 
mofl  be  had  not  to  ufe  this  med<- 
eine  too  liberally  in  hotbiliooscon* 
fiitutions,  or  where  the  pat«ent  is 
much  emaciated,  or  the  appetite 
weak,  or  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuation.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  in  cold,  moill,  fluggifh, 
and  corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  been  fouod 
an  efficacious  difiblvent  of  the  hn« 
man  calculas :  the  lime  water  pre- 
pared from  calcined  oyfter  ibelh 
proves,  for  this  purpofe,  a  more 
powerful  menftru  urn  than  that  made 
from  the  (lone  limes,  the  dif- 
folving  power  of  the  former  be- 
ing 
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iDg  more  than  double  to  that  of  the 
latter.  See  a  paper  on  this  fubje^ 
in  the  Edin burgh  efiays,  vol.  v.  art. 
69.     Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

CAKlPECHENSE  LIGNUM, 
vide  Lignum  Campechbnse. 

CAMPHORA  \L.  £.]  Cam- 
phor  is  a  folid  concrete,  extraded 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Japan*  by  a  prOcefs 
fimilar  to  that  whereby  eifential 
oils  are  obtained.  As  it  firft  fub- 
limes  from  the  wood  it  appears 
browniih,  compofed  of  femipellu- 
cid  grains  mixed  with  dirt:  io 
this  date  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dotch,  andporiiied  by  afecond  fub- 
limation;  after  which,  it  is  reduced 
into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought 
CO  as)  probably  by  fufion  in  doie 
veffels;  for  it  does  not  aflume  this 
fonn  in  fublimation'. 

Pore  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lacid,  fomewhat  unfluous  to  the 
touch;  of  a  bitterifh,  aromatic, 
acrid  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with 
a  feafe  of  coolnefs ;  of  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
rofemary,  bur  much  ftronger.  It 
is  totally  volatile,  and  inflamma'- 
ble ;  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils, 
and  themineral  acids;  not  in  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of 
-  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  con- 
crete-is efteemed  one  of  the  mod 
efficacious  diaphoretics ;  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  ma- 
lignant and  epidemical  dillempers: 
in  deliria,  where  opiates  fail  of  pro* 
curing  fleep,  and  oftentimes  ag- 
gravate the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
cine frequently  fucceeds. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
exprefs  diflertation  De  camphor  a 
ulu  interna  fecurij/imo  it  praftantif" 
Jimo :  the  i'ubilance  of  his  obfer- 
vations  is,  that  camphor  feems  to 
penetrate  very  quickly  through  the 
i^^iiole  body,  and  notably  incfeafe 


perfpiration  :  that  though  given  td 
the  quantity  of  half  a  dram,  dlf- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  does  nor  raife  the  pulfe, 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a  feafe  of  Coolnefs  about  the 
praecordia  :  that  on  continuing  its 
life  for  fome  time,  the  blood  be- 
came feniibly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  whicli 
the  habit  before  abounded  with,  was 
Aotably  diminiihed :  that  in  malig- 
nant icvcrsp  and  all  diforders, 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  acrid  or  putreicent 
(late  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
excellent  effects,  corref^ing  the  a- 
crimony, expelling  the  putrid  mor- 
bific matter  through  the  cutaneous 
pores,  and  preventing  an  inflatai- 
Ination  or  fphacel us, where  therein 
previouOy  any  difpofition  thereto  i 
that,  by  flrengthening  the  vefTels, 
it  retrains  haemorrhages  happen-^ 
ing  in  acute  fevers,  add  prozhotes 
critical  aild  peHodical  evacuations  j 
that  it  expels  even  the  venereal 
virus ;  and  that  he  has  known  ex- 
amples of  the  lues  being  cored  by 
catiiphor  alone,  a  purgative  6nly 
being  premifed  :  and  that  in  recent 
infections  he  has  found  ifo  medi- 
cine equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  in- 
flammatory cafes,  where  there  is  ik 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  thirft,  or  where  the  fkin  is 
dry  and  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  i  delirium  has  come  on, 
fmall  dofes  of  camphor  joined  with 
nicre  produced  happj^efFeds,almo(l 
immediately  relieving  the  fymp- 
toms, occafioning  a  calm  (leep  and 
plentiful  fwent,  without  fatiguing 
the  patient.  He  farther  obfervcs^ 
that  this  fimple,  by  its  antiphlogif- 
tic  quality,  prevents  the  ill  efFe&s 
of  the  more  irritating  medicines  : 
that  cantharides,  and  the  acrid 
flimulating  cathartics  and  diu- 
i-etics,  by  the  admixture  of  a  fmall 
propoftioii  of  camphor,  become 
I  much 
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much  more  mild  and  fafe  in  ope- 
ration. ' 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor 
is  from  one  grain  to  ten.  Its  offici- 
nal preparations  are,  a  julep  [L.] 
and  emulfion  [E.]{ot  internal  ufe ; 
and  a  folution  in  re£lified  fpirit 
fL.  £.]  and  in  exprcfled  oil  [£.] 
tor  external  applications.  It  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the^  paregoric 
elixir, camphorated  vitriolic  water, 
[Ir.]  camphorated  white  ointment, 
and  iaponaceous  liniment  [L  E,] 

CANCRQRUM  CHELM[LE  ] 
Crabs  claws :  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  Tea  crab,  or 
cancer  marinus* 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  Mai 
(£.  £.]  Crabs  eyes  fo  called : 
ftony  concretions  foand  in  the  head, 
or  rather  ilomach,  of  the  aftacus 
fiwuiatilis,  or  craw  fifli. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimples 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  prims 
vix.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  name  to  a  pow- 
der, lor  this  intention.  They  are 
ingredients  alfo  in  fome  other  offici- 
nal compofitions,  in  which  they  do 
not  feem  to  be  of  much  advantage; 
viz.  the  compound  arum  powder, 
contrayerva  powder,  and  cordial 
Confedion. 

Crabs  eyes  are  faid  by  mod  writ- 
4^6  oil  the  Materia  Medica  to  be 
frequently  aounterfeited  with  to- 
bacco-pipeclay, or  compofitions  of 
chalk  withmucilaginousfubdances. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
(tifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difco- 
vered ;  the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  tcxta  re  which  is  obfervcd  upon 
breaking  the  genuine;  more  readily 
imbibing  water  ;  adhering  to  the 
tongue ;  and  diflblvingin  vinegar, 
or  the  Wronger  acids  diluted  wi(h 
water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at 
all,  or  by  piecemeal,  whilft  the 
true  crabs  eyes,  digefied  in  thcfe 
li(}uors,  become  foft  and  tranfpa- 


rent,  their  original  form  remaining 
the  fame:  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  de« 
pended  their  opacity  and  hardnefs, 
being  diifolved  by  the  gentle  afiion 
of  the  acid,  which  leaves  the  con- 
glutinatirig  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA:  Cimum^' 
mumfrve  caneUa  tubis  mnorilusalhm 
C.  B.  Cortex  Winteranus  falfo  die* 
tus  Park     Canella  alba. 

This  is  a  bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow,  ft  is  the  produce  of  a  ull 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
American  iflands,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  arbor  baccifera  kmrifo" 
Ha  aromaiicaf  fru&a  ifiridi  calycu^ 
lato  racetmfo*  The  canella  is  th^ 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out- 
ward thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in 
the  ihade.  The  (hops  diftinguifli 
two  forts  of  canella,  diiFering  from 
one  another  in  the  length  and  tbick- 
nefs  of  the  quills;  they  are  both 
the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thicker  beingtaken  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  thinner  from  the  branches. 
This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aro- 
matic, not  of  the  moft  agreeable 
kind  :  nor  are  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions  of  it  very  grateful.  It  is  late* 
ly  fometimes  met  with  in  extem- 
poraneous preicri prion,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  theofficinalAiVtf /frri 
and  tindura  facra  [L.]  and  in  the 
a^tia  raphatti  and  puhvis  art  com' 
pojitus  [£.] 

CANNABIS  femn:  Cannabis 
fati^vo'  C.  B.  Hemp ;  the  feed  [E  ] 

This  plant,  when  frefli,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell :  the  water  in 
which  the  (talks  are  foaked,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  reparation  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  nfes, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous, 
and  to  produce  its  eSt6^  alffioft 
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as  ibon  as  drank*  The  feeds  alfo 
Ji^ve  fome  fmell  of  the  herb  ;  their 
tafle  is  undlttous  and  fweeti(h ;  on 
expreflion  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil :  hence  they 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk, 
or  triturated  with  water  into  an 
emulfion)  againft  coogbs,  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  like.  They  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  ufefol  in  incontinence 
of  urine,  and  for  reftraining  vene- 
real appetites ;  but  experience  does 
not  warrant  their  having  any  vir- 
tues of  this  kind. 

CANTHARIDES  [L.  £.]  Spa- 
jnilh  flie^.  Thefe  infects  are  of  a 
ihining  green  colour,  intermingled 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a 
old  yellow.  They  are  found  ad- 
lering  to  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  herbs,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France ;  the  largeft  and  moft  ef- 
teemed  come  from  Italy. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious :  applied  to  the  (kin,  they 
fird  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  raifing  a  more  per- 
fth  blifler  than  any  of  the  veget- 
able acrids,  and  occafioning  a 
more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum. 
All  the bliftering  com pofuions  have 
cantharides  for  the  bafis.  See  Fart 
IV.  chap.  X.  The  external  ap- 
plication of  cantharides  is  often 
followed  by  a  ftrangury,  accom- 
panied with  third  and  feveriih 
heat:  this  inconvenience  may  be 
remedied  by  foft  un£luous  or  mu- 
cilaginoas  liquors  liberally  drank. 
Cantharides  uken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a  difcharge  of  blood 
by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain  :  if 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  they  feem 
to  inflame  and  exalcerate  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal ;  the  (lools  become 
mucous  and  purulent ;  the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  bellv  ;  the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.    All  thefe  terrible 


confequences  have  fometimes  hap* 
pened  from  a  hvf  grains.    Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occaflon  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.     There  are  nevertheleft 
cafes  in  which  thisflimulating  fly» 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not 
only  fafe,  but  of  fingular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield 
-little  to  medicine  of  a  milder  clafs. 
In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggifli  habits, 
where  the  vifcera  are  overloaded* 
and  the  kidneys  and  ureters  ob* 
flrudled  with  thick  vifcid  mncua 
matter,  cantharides  have  excellent 
efFeds ;  here  the  abounding  mucouy 
defends  the  folids  from  the  acri* 
mony  of  the  fly,  till  it  is  itfelf 
expelled ;  when  the  medicine  ought 
to  bedifcontinued.  Groenvelt em- 
ployed cantharides  with  great  fuc« 
cefs  in  dropfies,  obflinate  fuppref^ 
fipns   of   urine,    and   ulcerationp 
of  the  bladder ;  givin?  ytty  con- 
fiderable dofes  made  into  bolufea 
with  camphor;    and   interpoflng 
large  draughts  of  emalfions,  milk, 
or  other  emollient  liquids  :  by  thit 
means,    the    excefiive    irritation^ 
which  they  would  otherwife  have 
occafloned,  was  in  great  meafure 
prevented.     The  camphor  did  not 
perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  thia 
effed  as  is  generally  imagined : 
fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  that 
promifes  any  confiderable  abate-* 
ment  of  ^be  acrimony  of  canthar 
rides ;  nitre  would  anfwer  all  that 
the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form :  this,  with  milk,  or  emol- 
lient mucilaginous  liquors^  drank 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  befl  cor- 
redlors.  Cantharides,  inveryfmall 
dofes,  may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo 
in   other,  cafes.     Dr.    Mead   ob- 
fervcs,  that  the  obflinate  gleeting< 
which  ffequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal   maladies,  and 
which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic medi- 
cines, are  efledlually  remedied  by 
I  2  can- 
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cantharides;  and  that  no  one  re* 
medy  is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
difordcrs ;  in  which  laft,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occafionally 
taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  can- 
tharides. The  beft  and  fafeft  pre- 
paration of  cantharides  for  tnefe 
purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tinf^ure 
[Z.  E.]  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the 
tincture  is  far  pceferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fiy  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
extracted  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirity  and  water;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diftillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extracts  bHfter  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance;  whilft 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
menftrua  have  performed  their 
ofiice,  is  to  the  tafte  infipid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leaft  blifler,  or  in- 
flame the  ikin. 

CAPILLUS  VENERIS,  vide 
Adianthum. 

CAPPARIS  radicis  cortex,  etflo- 
rum  gemmae  :  Caf parts  fpimja  fru3u 
minor €9  folio  rot  undo  C.  B.  Cap^r 
buih;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of  the  flowers.. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bufli,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries : 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
ensure  for  many  years. 

The  back  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afli  colour,  with  feve« 
ral  tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face ;  cut  in  dices  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
has  a  bitterifli  acrid  tafte :  it  is  reck  - 
oned  aperient  and  diuretic;  and 
recommended  in  feveral  chronic 
dtforders,  for  opening  obftruflions 
of  the  vifcera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion ;  and  to  be  par- 


ticularly ufeftfl,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obftrufUons  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tafte  and 
virtues  depend  more  upon  thefaline 
matter  introduced  into  them,  than 
on  the  caper  bods. 

CAPRIFOLU/c^^Vi  etflores:  iV* 
riclymeni  non  pirfoUaH  Germamci 
C.  B,  Woodbind,  or  honeyfuckle; 
the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  climbing  fhrub,  com- 
mon in  hedges )  the  beauty  of  iu 
flowers  has  gained  it  a  place  alfo  in 
gardens.  1  he  leaves  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell ;  the  flowers  a  very 
pleafant  one ;  the  tafte  of  both  is 
herbaceous  and  roughifh.  They 
are  faid  to  bediuretic  and  aperient; 
but  pradice  has  not  for  a  long  time 
paid  any  regard  to  them. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  Piper  Ih- 

DICUM. 

CARABE,  vide  Succinum. 

CAR  ANNA  [£.]  Caranna. 

Thi5  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
mafl!es,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags: 
it  is  faid  to  exude  from  a  fpeciesof 
palm  tree.  This  reiin  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
or  met  with  in  the  fliops ;  whence 
the  London  college  have  rejeded  it 
from  their  catalogue,  though  it  is 
ftill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh. 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS  > 
men.     Gi  eater  cardamom  feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  a  dried 
fruit  or  pod,  about  an  inch  long, 
containing  under  a  thick  (kin  two 
rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINORIS  ft- 
men.     LefTer  cardamom  \L,  £.] 

This  fruit  is  fcarce  half  the 
length  of  the  foregoing ;  the  feeds 
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are  confiderably  fironger  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte.  Hence  this  fort 
has  long  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
other  in  the  (hops,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  direded. 

Cardamom  (eeds  are  a  ytry 
warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
practice  :  they  are  faid  to  have  this 
advantage,  that  notwithftanding 
their  pungency,  they  do  not,  like 
thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode- 
rately  heat  or  inflame  the  bowels* 
Both  water  and  re£liiied  fpirit  ex- 
traA  their  virtues  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  di (filiation  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  tindure 
and  diRilled  fpirit  are  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  infufion  and 
diftilled  water:  the  waterv  infufion 
appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  : 
the  tindlure  made  in  fpirit,  limpid 
and  iranfparent.  The  hufks  of 
thefe  feeds,  which  have  very  little 
fmell  or  tafie,  may  becommodi- 
oufly  feparated,  by  committing  the 
vk'hole  to  the  mortar,  when  the 
feed  will  readily  pulverize,  fo  as 
10  be  freed  from  the  ihell  by  the 
ficve :  this  (hould  not  be  done  till 
jud  before  ufing  them  :  for  if  kept 
without  the  hufks,  they  foon  lofe 
confiderably  of  their  flavour.  — ^The 
officinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  a  fpirituous  water  and  lindlure : 
they  are  employed  alfo  as  a  fpicy 
ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  officinal 
compofitions. 

CARDIACiE  folia:  Maruiii 
cardiaca  diSijffte  prind  Theophrajli 
C.  B.     Motherwort ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wade 
places,  and  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
Lave  a  bitter  tafle,  and  a  pretty 
ftrong  fmeli ;  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  u fef ul  in  hyfleric  diforders, 
to  flrengtben  the  flomach,'  to  pro- 
snote  urine :  and  indeed  it  may  be 
judged  from  their  fmell  ^nd  tafle, 


that  their  medical  virtues  are  con- 
fiderable,  though  they  are  now  re- 
jeAed  both  from  the  L  ondon  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

CARDUf  BENEDICT!  folia 
femen:  Cnicijyl«veftris  hirfutioris  ffve^ 
cardui  henediBi  C.  B.  Carduii  lutei 
procumhentisffudorofici  et  amari  Mori- 
fort.  Blefled  thiltle;  the  leaves 
{L.  E.]  and  feed  [£.] 

Thisisf^nannualplant^cultivated 
in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfeAs  its  feeds  in  the 
autumn.  The  herb  fliould  be  ga- 
thered when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  ftiade,  and  kept  in  a  vtvy  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  pene- 
trating bitter  tafte,  not  very  flrong, 
or  very  durable;  accompanied 
with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which 
they  are  in  great  meafure  freed 
from  by  keeping.  Water  exirads, 
in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat, 
the  lighter  and  more  grateful  parts 
of  this  plant :  if  the  digeflion  i» 
continued  for  fome  hours,  thedif- 
agreeable  parts  are  taken  up  :  a 
flrong  deco£lion  is  very  naufeoua 
and  offisnfive  to  theilomach.  Rec- 
tified fpirit  gains  a  very  pleafant 
bitter  tafle,  which  remains  unin- 
jured in  the  extradl. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem 
to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
pra£lice.  The  naufeous  decoAion 
IS  fometimesufedto  provoke  vomit- 
ing ;  and  a  flrong  infufion  to  pro- 
motethe  operationof  otheremetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  ofl^enfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  I  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  eife^s  from 
a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  flomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities.  Aftrongcr 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drank    freely,  and  the 
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patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fweaty  and  promotes  all 
thefecretions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  u fed  in  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves.  The  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  flomachic  tincture. 

CARlCiE  [L.£.]Figs;thedried 
fiuitof  the^fw/  communis  C.  B, 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is 
as  a  foft,  emollient  fweet ;  in  this 
intention  they  enter  the  pedoral 
decodion  and  lenitive  ele£tary  of 
the  (hops.  They  are  alfo  eileemed 
by  fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
)iave  a  place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafm. 

CARU^JEJeu  Cbama-leontis  d 
hi  radix  :  Carlime  ncaulte  mngno 
fiore  Mo  C.  B,  Carlinc  thillle;  the 
root  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
thiftle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif- 
ferland  ;  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  brought  to  us.    This  root 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally 
of  a  pale  rufiy  brown  colour,  cor- 
roded as   it  were  on  the  furface« 
and  perforated  with  numerous  fmall 
holes,  appearing  when  cut  as  if 
worm  eaten.    Ic  has  a  flrong  fmell, 
and  a  fubacrid,  bitteriH),  weakly 
aromatic  tafle.     Carlina  is  looked 
on  as  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alcxi- 
pharmac ;  and  has  been  for  fome 
time  greatly  efteemed  by  foreign 
J)hyiicians,  but  never  came  much 
into  ufe  among  us:  the  prefent 
pra£iice  has  entirely   rcje^ed  it ; 
lior  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
(hops.  Frederick  HoiFman,  the  el- 
der, relates,  that  he  has  ob:erved 
a  decoftion  of  it  in  broth  tooccafi- 
on  vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM :     Fruc 


tus  halfami  Syriaci  ruta  fdio*  C.  B. 
Carpobalfam  [L.] 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam,  or  balm,  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfedion, 
has  a  pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling, 
that  of  the  opobalfamum  itfelf. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  fhops  ; 
and  fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do 
meet  with,  has  almofl  entirely  loft 
its  fmell  and  taftc.  It  is  of  no 
other  ufe  in  this  country  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca,  in  both  which  the 
college  dired  cubebs  as  a  fubflitute 
to  it. 

CARTHAMl  7>«f«.-    Cartam 
officinarum  flore  croceo  Tourn,     Baf- 
tard  rafFron,or  fafflower ;  the  feeds. 
The  baftard  fafFron  is  a  foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickle^ 
abr  ut    the   edges   of  the    leaves. 
It  is  cultivated  "in  large  quantity 
in  fome  places  of  Germany  ;  from 
whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  the  flowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as 
a   medicinal    one.     The  flowers, 
well  cured,    are  not  eafily  diftin- 
euilhable  by  the  eye  from  fafFron  ; 
but  their   want  of  fmell  readily 
difcovers   them.      The  feeds  are 
white,     fmooth,     of    an    oblong 
roundifh  fhape,  yet  with  four  fen- 
fible  corners,  about  a   quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,   fo  heavy  as  to 
fink  in  water ;  of  a  vifcid  fweetilh 
tafte,  which  in  a  little  time  be- 
comes acrid  and  naufeous.     Thefe 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a  ca- 
thartic :  they  operate  very  flowly, 
and  for  the  mcft  part  diforder  the 
bowels^  efpecially  when  given  in 
fubftance  ;  triturated  with  aroma- 
tic diltilled  waters,  they  form  an 
emuirion  lefs  ofFcnfive,  yet  inferior 
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in  efficacy  to  more  common  pur- 
gatives. 

CARUI,  earvi,  feu  can,  femen : 
Cumini  pratenjts  carui  officinarum 
C.  B.  Caraway  ;  the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plane,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  havean  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds;  and 
frequently  employed  as  a  (lomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal 
preparations  are  an  eifential  oil 
[Zr.  £.]  and  a  fpiritaous  water  [L.] 
they  are  ingredients  alio  in  the 
compound  juniper  water,  tindlure 
of  fena,  (lomachic  tindure,  oxymel 
of  garlic,  eledary  of  bayberries 
and  of  fcammony,  philonium,  and 
the  cummin-feed  plafter  [I.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TiCA  [£.£.)  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flower-cups  (not 
as  is  generally  fuppofed  the  fruit) 
of  a  bay-like  tree,  growing  in  the 
Bad-Indies.  In  ihape,  they  fome- 
what  refemble  a  fliort  thick  nail : 
in  the  infide  of  each  clove  are 
found  a  (lylus  and  (lamina  with 
their  apices,  as  in  other  flower- 
cups  :  at  the  larger  end  ihoot  out 
from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points  like  a  ftar,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  round  ball,  compofed 
of  four  little  leaves,  which  are  the 
unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a  very  flrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bic- 
terifh  pungent  tafle,  almofl  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice, 
frequently  mix  it  with  cloves  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil: 
the{e,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a  conflderable 
ifaare  both  of  tafle  and  fmeil,  are 


eafily  diftinguifliable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines, 
are  vtry  hot  flimulating  aromatics, 
and  pofl*efs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extra£l  made  from 
them  with  reflified  fpirit  is  excef- 
flvely  hot  and  pungent:  the  diftil- 
led  oil  has  no  great  pungency  ;  an 
extra6l  made  with  water  is  naufeous 
and  fomewhat  flyptic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  them  is  tho 
eflential  oil  [L.  £.]  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com« 
pofltions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA ; 
Floret  CatyophyUi  alt  His  majoris  C. 
B.    Clove  July  flowers  [L,  £  ] 

A  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
are  met  with  in  our  gardens :  thoie 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour,  and 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what like  that  of  cloves :  many 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all. 
The  caryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be; 
cardiac  and  alexipharmac :  Simon 
Paulii  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a  decodlion  of  them  ;  which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat 
and  urine,  without  greatly  irritat- 
ing nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the 
fpirits,  and  quenches  third.  At 
prefent  thefe  flowers  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
which  is  entirely  lofl  even  by  light 
codion ;  hence  the  college  diredls 
the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  offi* 
cinal  preparation  of  them,  to  be 
made  by  infufion. 

CARYOPHYLLAT-fi  raMx  : 
Caryophyllata  ^vulgaris  fiore  parv9 
luteo  y.  B,  Avens,  or  herb  benet : 
the  root. 

Avens  is  a  rough  plant  found 
wild     in     woods     and     hedges* 
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The  root  has  a  warm,  bitteriOi, 
aftringent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind, 
efpecially  in  the  fpriog,  and  when 

Eroduced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Par- 
infoB  obferve>>  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moift  foils  has  nothing 
of  this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  for 
flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general :  it  is  llill  in  fome 
efteem  in  foreign  countries,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  among  us. 
It  yields  on  diftillation  an  elegant 
odoriferous  eifential  oil,  which 
concretes  into  a  flaky  form. 

CASCARILIA,     vide    Eleu- 

THERIA. 

CASIA  FISTULARIS  [L  £'.] 
the  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree,  re- 
fembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
ftarce  an  Inch  in  diameter,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  :  the  outfide  is 
a  hard  browu  bark:  the  ipGde 
is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  with  a  foft  black 
pulp  of  afweetifh  tafle,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are 
two  for(s  of  this  drug  in  the  fhops  : 
ope  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
the  other  from  the  Wfft ;  the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  letter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rinded;  and 
the  pulp  naufeous :  thofe  of  the 
former  are  lefs,  fmbother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a  fweeter  tafte ; 
this  fort  is  prefbrred  to  the  other, 
^uch  pods  mould  be  chof^n  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  uot  make 
a  rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  them)  when 
'  ihaken.  The  pulp  (hould  be  of  a 
bright,  (hining  black  colour,  and 
a  (vj^eet  tafte,  not  har(h  (which 
happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga- 
thered before  it  has  growq  fully 
ripe)  or  fourifti  (which  it  is  apt  (o 
turn  upon  keeping :)  it  (hould  nei* 
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ther  be  too  dry,  nor  too  moid,  nor 
at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  its  be- 
ing kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  nioill- 
ened,  in  order  to  in'creafe  its  weight, 
is  very  fubjeft  to  be.  Greateft 
part  of  the  pulp  diiTolves  both  in 
water  and  in  redlified  fpirit;  and 
may  be  extracted  from  tHe  cane  by 
either.  The  fhops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruifed  pod-  therein, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
folution  to  a  due  confidence. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  is  a  gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently 
given,  in  a  dbfe  of  fome  drams, 
in  coQive  habits.     Some  diredt  a 
dofe  of  two  ounces  or  more  as  a 
catharu'c,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives 
have  no  place  :  but  10  thefe  large 
quantities  it  generally  nauseates 
the  ftomach,  produces  flatulencies, 
and    fometimes    gripings  of  the 
bowels,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is 
not  of  a  vtry   good  kind ;  thefe 
eflfefts  may  be  prevented   bv  the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  exhibit- 
ing it  in  a  liquid  form-     Geofroy 
fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice  in  the 
painful  tenfion  of  the  belly,  whi^h 
ibmetimes  follows  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  antimonials;  and  that  it 
may   be  advantageoufly    acuated 
with  the  more  acrid  purgatives,  or 
antin^onial  ^metics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.     Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  pro^ 
moted  by  manna  ;  that  a  mixture 
of  four  drams  of  cafia,  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  cafia,  or  thirty-two  of 
manna  alone,    Sennertus  obferves, 
that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
of  a  green  colour  by  the  ufe  of 
cafia;    and  fometimes,    where  a 
large  quantity   has   been   taken, 
blackifh     /I  his  drug  gives  name 
to  an  ofjicinal  eledary,  and  is  9/dl 
ingredient  alfo  in  another* 
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CASTA  LTGNEA:  the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Brcy- 
nius  aibor  canellifera  IftdicOy  cortice 
acrimo  nnfcido  feu  mucil/igiftofo,  gut 
la/^a  Hgnea  officinarum. 

Thi£  bark,  in  appearance  and 
aromatic  flavour,  approaches  to 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  it  is  eafily 
'dilHngailhable  by  its  remarkable 
Tifcidity :  chewed,  it  feems  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  mouth  into  a  flimy  Tub- 
fiance;  boiled  in  water,  it  gives 
out  a  ftrong  mucilage,  the  aroma- 
tic part  exhaling ;  the  water  ob- 
t;iined  by  diftillation,  unlefs  drawn 
With  great  care,  has  an  unpleafant 
fifiell,  fomewhat  of  the  empyreu- 
inatic  kind  :  neverthelefs  the  dif- 
killedoil  proves  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  that  of  cinnamon. 
Caifia  poflfeiTes  the  aromatic  virtues 
of  cinnamon;  but  in  an  inferior 
/degree ;  and  its  efFeds  are  lefs  dur- 
able. Its  /lutinous  quality  ren- 
ders it  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  where 
^mple  aromatics  are  lefs  proper. 

CA6T0REUM  [L.  £.]  Caftor  * 
Caflor  i«  the  inguinal  elands  of 
the  beaver;  a  four  footea  amphi- 
bious auimal,  frequent  in  feveral 
pares  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  bed  comes  from  Ruflia  :  this 
is  in  large  round  hard  cods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brit- 
tle red  liver-coloured  fubftance, 
interfperfed  with  membranes  and 
fibre»exqnifitely  interwoven.  An 
inferior  fort  is  brought  fromDant- 
/\c\i  I  this  is  generally  fat  and 
moift.  The  worll  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longifh 
thin  cods. 

Ruffia  caftor  has  a  Urong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
ing, bicterifl)  naufeous  taile.  Wa* 
ferextra6tsthe  nau(eous  part,  with 
little  of  the  finer  bitter  ;  rcdificd 
fpirit  extra£ts  this  la0,  without 
much  of  the  naufeous;  proof  fpi- 
rit both :  water  elevates  the  whole 
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of  its  flavour  in  diflillatioa;  redi- 
fied  fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Caflor  is  looxed  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfleric 
medicines:  fome  celebrated  pra^i-  , 
tioners  have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues :  and  Neumann  and  Stahl 
declare  it  infignificant.  Experience, 
however,has  (hewn.thatthe  virtues 
of  caftor  are  confiderable,  though 
they  are  certainly  far  lefs  than  they 
have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be. 
Its  oflici  nal  preparations  area  Ample 
water  [L,]  a  fpirituous  tindure 
[L,  E]  and  a  tin^ure  in  the  vola- 
.  tile  oily  fpirit  [£.]  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  fundry  other  compofitions, 
as  the  compound  elixir  and  powder 
of  myrrh  [L.]  thefetic  pills,  gum- 
pills,  and  powder  for  promoting 
delivery  [^.] 

CASUMUNAR  [I.E.] 
This  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknrfs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a  browniih  or  alh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dulky 
yellovyifli  within  :  it  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft-lndics,  cut  in  tranf 
verfe  dices  :  what  kind  of  plant  it 
produce*,  is  not  known. 

Cafuniunar  has  a  warm  bitterifli 
taflc,  and  an  aromatic  fmell»  fome* 
wh^t  refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  by  ft  eric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of 
freraory,  and  other  diforders  :  the 
prcfent  practice  fometimes  employs 
it  a?  a  flomachic  and  carminative  ) 
but  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQyiS'A,//«  Equife" 
turn  :  Equifetum  paluftre  longioriiut 
fetis  C  B  Horfetail  ;  the  herb  [/T.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places,  ft  is  faid  to  be  a  very 
ftrong  aftringent :  it  has  indeed  a 
manifeft  aftringency,  but  in  a  ve- 
ry low  degree. 

CENTAtr- 
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CENTAURII  MAJORIS  feu 
Rhtipontici  ^vulgaris  radix  :  Centaurii 
iHojoris  folio  in  lacinias  plures  di'uifo 
C.  B.  Greater  centaury  ;  the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a  large 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  foxnewhac  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vif- 
cid  juice ;  its  rough  tafte  has  gained 
it  fomeelleero  as  an  aflrlngent;  its 
iicrimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary  ; 
the  prcfent  pra^ice  takes  liitle  no- 
tice of  it  in  any  intention. 

CENTAURII  MINORIS>i«. 
ihifates  :  Centaurii  mlnoris  flore  pur* 
pureo  J.  B.     LciTer  centaury  ;  the 
*  tops  [L.  £.] 

This  grcFws  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  pallure  grounds 
and  amongd  corn.  The  tops  are 
tti  ufeful  aperient  bitter;  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  direds  an 
cxtradl  to  be  prepared  from  them, 
and  employs  them  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  infution  and  ilomachic  ^ 
tindure. 

CENTINODIUM;  Polygonum 
laiifoliumC.B,  Knotgrafs;  the  herb. 

This  is  faid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation. 

CEPA  [L.  £.]  :  Cepa  'vulgaris 
C.  B,     Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bul- 
bous rooted  plants,  in  having  fin- 
gle  roots  or  fuch  as  cannot  be 
parted  fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant. 
Thefe  roots  are  confidered  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cine :  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  nourifhment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produceflatnlencies, 
occafion  third,  headachs  and  tur- 
bulent dreams :  in  cold  phlegma* 
tic  habits,  where  vifcid  mucus 
a,bounds»  they  doul^tlefs  have  their 
ufe  ;  as  by  their  fimulatiiig  qua- 
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lity  they  tend  to  excite  appetite^ 
attenuate  thick  juices,  and  promote 
their  expuifton ;  by  fome  they  arc 
ilrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine  and  in  dropiies. 
The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions 
in  the  prefent  pradice  is  in  exter- 
nal applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for 
fuppurating  tumours,  &c.  They 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  cutaflafma 
fuppuram  [£.] 

CERA  FLAVA  [L.  £.]  Yellow 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a  folid  concrete  ob- 
tained from  the  honeycombs  af- 
ter the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  preiHng  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.  The  bell  fort  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  and  an  agreeable 
fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  honey  ; 
when  new  it  is  toughifh,  ytt  eaf/ 
to  break ;  by  age  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  lofes  its  fine  co- 
lour, and  in  great  meai'ure  its  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  [Z.  £.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  this  yellow^ 
by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 
expofing  it  for  a  length  of  time  to 
the  air ;  when  fufHciendy  bleached, 
k  is  melted,  and  call  into  cakes. 
The  bed  fort  is  of  a  clear  and  aU 
mod  tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  of 
a  light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  1% 
in  cerates,  pladers,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup. 
puration,&c.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  bat  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  in 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  &c.  either  mixed  with 
oily  fubflances,  as  in  the  halfanmm 
LocateUi  [L»  £.]  or  divided  hj 
earthy  powders,  as  in  the  pulvis 
tfftaceus  ceratus.  [£.] 

CERACA :  FruffusCeracimaJoris 
<•  fylveftrsy  frudu  fubMcif  nigr0 
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cohre  inficienle  C.  B.  et  Ceraji  fa- 
tru^j  fruQu  rotundo  rahro  et  acido 
Tourn  et  Cera/a  addiffima  fan- 
'  guinea  fucco  C  B.  The  fwcct  cher- 
ry with  a  black  juice :  the  plea- 
fantly  foorifh cherry ,wiih  a  coloor-' 
Icfs  juice  ;  and  the  very  four  cher- 
ry, with  a  blood  red  juice;  com- 
monly called  black,  red,  and  mo- 
rello  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 
ibrts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  Quenchers  of  third  ; 
and  are  fometimes  diredled  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diflempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits  called  bor/ei^  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes  ;  and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obflruflion  of  the  vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  medi- 
cine, which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  oie  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [L.  E,^  Ccruffe,  or 
white  lead. 

'1  his  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead 
to  the  fleam  of  vegetable  acids  till  it 
is  corroded  into  a  white  powdery 
fubilance.  It  is  fometimes  adulterat- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  common  whit- 
ing;thisjfinanyconiiderablequan- 
tity,  may  be  cafily  difcovercd  by 
the  ipecific  Jightnefs  of  the  com- 
pound :  the  fort  called  flake  lead  is 
not  fubjeft  to  abufe.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Plumbum;  and  Or^  in  the 
third  part. 

CETERACH:  Ceteracb  offidna- 
rum  C  B,  Spleenworr,  ormiltwalh 

This  is  a  fmall  bufhy  plantgrow- 
ing  upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaginous, roughifh  tafte  :  it  is  re- 
commended as  a  perioral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  cafes. 
The  virtue  which  it  has  been  moil 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  it  has 
the  leafl  title  to,  dimini(hing  the 
fpleen. 


CH^REFOLII  folia :  Charo- 
phylli  faii^A  C.  B.  Chervil ;  the 
leaves  [E.] 

This  is  alow  annual  plant,  fome- 
what like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  flomach  gently  aperi- 
ent, and  diuretic.  GeofFroy  aflare« 
us,  that  he  has  found  ic  from  expe- 
rience to  be  of  excellent  fcrvice  in 
dropfies  :  that  in  this  diforder,  it 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  urine 
when  fupprefTed,  renders  it  clear 
when  feculent  and  turbid,  and  whea 
high  and  fiery  of  a  paler  colour; 
thatitads  mildly  withoutirritation, 
and  tends  rather  to  allay  than  excite 
inflammation.  He  goes  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  that  dropfies  which  do  not 
yield  to  this  medicine,  are  fcarce 
capable  ofbeingcured  by  any  other. 
Hedircfts  the  juice  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces 
every  fourth  hour,  and  continued  . 
for  fome  time,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjundion  with  nitre  and  fy rup  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYB3,  vide  Ferrum. 

CHAMiECYPARISSUS,  vide 
Abrotanum  fobmina. 

CHAMiEDRYOS,/f«rrj^^/ifiV 
folia  et  fummitaJtes  CUM  fetnine  :  Cha^- 
madryos  nanoris  repentis  C.  B.  Ger- 
mander; the  leaves  [£.]  and  tops 
with  the  feed  \LJ] 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a  bitter  tafle, 
with  fome  degree  of  aiiringency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  1  hey  are 
recommended  as  fudori lie,  diuretic, 
andemmenagogue.and  forftrength- 
eningthe  (lomach  and  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  ihey  have  been 
in  great  eiteem  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers;  as  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  chronic  diforders. 

CHAMiE- 
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CHAMiELEON  ALBUS,  vide 
Carlina. 

CHAMiEMELI  folia,  flares: 
Chaotameli  mbilis  feu  leucanth^mi 
odoratiaris  C  B.  Single  flowered 
chamomile  (the  trailing  fort  with 
larger  leaves  and  flower8>  and  the 
diik  of  the  flower  not  very  convex) 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [L.  E.] 

Thefe  have  a  ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful, aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very 
bitter  naufeous  tafle.  They  are 
accounted  carminative,  aperient, 
emollient,  and  in  fome  meafure 
anodyne  :  and  (^and  recommended 
in  flatulent  colics,  for  promoting 
the  uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmo* 
die  pains,  and  the  pains  of  child- 
bed women  :  fomedmes  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  the  nephritis  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  aifo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difcutient  and  antifceptic 
fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
glyrters :  ihey  enter  the  fotus  com- 
munis^  decoQum  commune  pro  clyftere 
ZTidoleumviriiU  of  our  difpenfatory : 
an  eflential  oil  [L  |  (imple  water 
and  extra^[f .  ]  are  likewife  prepar- 
ed from  them  in  the  (hops. 

CHAM^MELUM  flore  mul- 
liplici  C.  B.  Dou  ble-  flowered  ch ar 
roomile ;  the  flowers. 

Thefe  difi^er  from  the  foregoing 
in  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white 
petala  fet  thick  together  about  the 
middle  diflc,  which  is  m uch  fmaller. 
In  thisdiOc  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  flower  chiefly  reflde ;  and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  difked 
fort  is  inferior  in  eflicacy  to  the 
fingle. 

CHAMi£PITYOS/a;f  /-i/^or- 
tbritica  folia:  Ckamapityos  lutetr 
njulgaris  ftve  folio  trifuio  C.  B, 
Ground  pine  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant  clammy 
to  the  touch,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic 


refinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter  rough- 
i(h  tafle.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
aperient  and  vulnerary,  as  alfo  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHEIRlyS-j/  Leucoii  lutei flares: 
Leucoii  lutei  wlgaris  C  B.  Wall- 
flower. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbiOi,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a  plea- 
fan  t  fmell, and  a  fubacrtd,  bitterifh, 
not  agreeable  tafte  :  they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient, 
and  emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly 
neglefled  by  pradice. 

CHELIDONII  MAJORIS/ci/m, 
radix:  Chekdonii  nuyaris  'vulgaris 
C.  B»  Celandine ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  rubbi(h,  and  in  walle  Ihady 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a  biueifh 
green  colour;  the  root  of  a  deep 
red ;  both  contain  a  gold  coloured 
juice  :  their  fmell  is  difagreeable ; 
the  taile  fomewhat  bitterifli,  very 
acridybitingandburning  the  mouth; 
the  root  is  the  moil  acrid.  Juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  difordcrs  of  the  eyes ; .  but  it  is 
greatly  too  fliarp,unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety 
to  that  tender  organ.  It  has  been 
fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
cleanflng  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafms  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
internally :  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  a  flimulating  aperi* 
ent,  diuretic,  and  fudoriflc:  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  dropfles :  fome  fuppofe  the 
root  to  have  been  Helmont's  fpeci- 
fie  in  the  hydrops  afcites.  Haifa 
dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  is 
dire^^cd  for  a  dofe ;  or  an  infufion 
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in  wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  frcfli 
root.  The  root  and  leaves  are  in- 
gredients in  the  iderial  decodion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopcea. 

CHELIDONII  MINORIS/ft/itf, 

radix  :  Chelidoiudt  naunMfoli^t  mm* 
ris  C.  B.  Piiewort;  the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moi(l  meadows  and  by  hedge- 
fides  :  the  roots  confift  of  (lender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  re  feroble  the  haemorrhoids;  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  mud  needs  be  of  wonder* 
ful  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  di^ 
temper  :  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little 
other  than  mucilaginous. 

CHERMES,  videKERMES. 

CHIN-*  nuiix^  China  root  fi?.] 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  root 
in  the  (hops,  one  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the 
Weft.  They  arc  both  longilh,  full 
of  joints,  of  a  pale  rtddiOi  colour :  of 
BO  imcW^  and  very  little  tafte:  the 
oriental,  which  is  the  moil  efteem- 
ed,  is  confiderably  harder  and  paler 
coloured  than  theother.  SucK  (hould 
be  chofen  as  is  frefli,  clofe,  heavy, 
and  apon  being  chewed  appears  full 
of  a  fat  unduous  juice.  China  root 
was  either  unknown  or  difrcgarded 
by  the  ancient  phyficians.  It  was 
firft  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1535,  with  the  character 
of  a  fpectfic  againft  venereal  and 
cutaneous  diforders,  and  as  fuch 
was  made  ufe  of  for  (bme  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cine of  a  more  powerful  kind.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
inienfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge  :  and  by  its  un6lu- 
ous  quality  to  obtund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CHINA  CHINiE,  vide  Pbrw- 

VIANUS  C0RTBX« 


CICERIS  RUBRf /f»«^»;  Ciceris 
iribus  et  femenihus  ex  purpura  rw 
hfcentihus  C.  B.  Red  chiches,  or 
chich  peas. 

This  is  a  fort  of  palfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  our 
finer  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food* 
hard  of  dtgeftion.  Ltthontriptic 
and  diuretic  virtues  areattributed  to 
them  on  no  good  foundation. 

CICHOREI/o/itf,  radix:  Cich- 
ret  Jyivejfrij  fi-ve  officinarum  C.  B* 
Wild  fuccory  ;  the  root  and  leaves 
[£.] 

The  Mot  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter :  the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  a  milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  -in  this  ftate  is  em- 
ployed in  fal  ads:  the  darker  colour- 
ed and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccrk'-y  is  an  ufeful  deter* 
gent,  aperient,  and  attenuating 
medicine;  adling  without  much  ir- 
ritation, tending  rather  to  cool  than 
to  heat  the  booy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborating  the  tone  of  the 
inteflines.  The  juice  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
diarrhoea,  and  continued  for  fom& 
weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  effefls  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  chronical  diforders. 

C I  CUTiE  folia :  Cicuta  major  is 
C.  B.  Hemlock ;  the  leaves  [E.l 
Thisisalargeumbelliferousplant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fliady 
places:  the  leaves  are  winged,  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
fern-likefedionsofadark  or  black- 
1(h  green  colour,  and  appearing 
asit  were  rough :  the  ftalkis  hollow 
(as  m  likewife  great  part  of  the  root 
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after  the  (talk  has  arifen)and  fpocted 
with  feveral  blacki(h,  red,  or  pur- 
ple fpois.  Hemlock  is  fooietimes 
applied  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
indin  this  intention  is  an  ingredient 
in  one  of  the  piafters  of  the  Edin-* 
burgh  pharmacopcBia.  With  re- 
gard to  its  virtue  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous,  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree,  when 
afed  in  any  coniiderable  quantity. 
But  Dr.  Storck  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  dofes  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety,  and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
con(litution,oreven  producing  any 
leniible  operation,  it  fometimes 
j^roves  a  powerful  refolvent  in  ma- 
ny obftinatc  diforders.  See  Extrac- 
^m  cicut^e  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

CINERES   RUSSICL     Ruffia 
potaih  [L.] 

Potalh  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  vegetable  matters  by 
purning.  The  flronged  is  brought 
from  RuiTia,  in  dark  coloured  very 
hard  mafTes,  which  do  not  foon  de- 
liquiate  in  the  air,  like  the  purer 
alkaline  falts.  This  fort  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  by  burning  wood  with  a 
clofe  imothcring  heat,  and  making 
the  aihes,  with  a  ley  drawn  f/om  the 
coarfcr  part  of  them,  into  a  paile, 
which  is  afterwards  (tratified  with 
fome  of  the  more  inflammable 
kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a  fecond 
time  :  by  this  means  the  fait  melts, 
and  concretes  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  a(hcs  into  hard  cakes : 
but  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  potafh  contains, 
befidcs  the  vegetable  earth,  a  large 
proportion  o\  quicklime.  A  pu- 
rer and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to  us 
from  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
pearl  afhes  :  this  is  cxtra^ed  from 
ivood  afhes  by  means  of  water,  and 
afterwards  redu(:td  intg  a  dry  form 


by  evaporation.  Thefe  fairs  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admixtures,  and  therefore  fhould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification: 
tills  may  be  effeded  by  folution  in 
cold  water,  filtration,  and  exiicca- 
tion*     See  Part  III.  chap.  viii. 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  feu  Jr^U^ 
alba-     Tobacco-pipe  clay  [£.J 

This  is  a  pure  white  clay,  near- 
ly of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
the  boles  already  fpoken  of,  but 
more  vifcous  when  moiflened  with 
water,  and  hence  probably  more 
efFeflual  for  obtunding  and  incraf- 
fating  acrimonious  thi;]  humours. 
It  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofe. 

CIMOLIA  PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers  earth  [^.] 

This  earth  is  more  vifcous  than  the 
boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  tobacco- 
pipe  clay.  It  is  wholly  neglected 
in  practice,  though  retained  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CINABARIS  NATIVA.  Native, 
cinnabar  [E.J 

This' is  a  ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fineft  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  mafTes,  both  externally  and 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
colour,  which  greatly  improves  up- 
on grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  pow- 
der ;  this  is  imported  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is 
another  fort  of  a  good  colour,  in 
roundi(hdrops,fmoothwithout,and 
Ariated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiuients  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  iu  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter  t  the 
iftcr  tiie-coloar  of  the  cinnabar,  the 
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more  mercury  it  is  foand  to  bold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a  medicine  to  that  made 
by  art :  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  joft  foundation  for  this 
preference.  The  native  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved  to  occafion 
naufe»,vomiting,and  anxiety:thefe 
probably  proceeded  from  an  admix- 
ture of  fome  arfenical  particles 
which  it  could  not  be  freed  from  by 
repeated  ablution.  When  pure,  it 
has  no  quality  or  medical  virtue  diA 
lin^  from  tbofe  of  the  artificial  cin- 
nabar, like  which  it  is  not  diflblu- 
ble  in  the  animal  fluids*  and  is 
commonly  found  of  little  a^ivity. 
See  Part  III.  chap.  ix.  fe^.  7. 

CINNAMOMUM ;  Ctmnm* 
iium  five  canella  tieylmica  C.  B. 
Cinnamon  [£.] 

This  is  a  light,  thin  bark,  of  a 
reddiih  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes  ;  of  a  fragrant,  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent  tade,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  aftringency.  It  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  cap  a  bark  : 
this  lafl  IS  eafily  diflingui(hable  by 
its  breaking  over  fmooth,  whilft 
tinnamonfp!inters;andbvits(limy 
mocilaginous  tafte,  witnout  any 
thing  of  the  rough  nefs  of  the  true 
cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a  very 
elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic,  moze 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach,than  mod  other  fubilancesof 
this  clafs:  by  its  aftringent  quality 
It  likewife  corroborates  the  vifcera, 
%nd  proves  of  great  fervice  in  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and 
immoderate  difcharees  from  the  u- 
'terus.  An  e/Tential  oil,  a  (imple 
«nd  fpirituous  diftilled  water,  and 
^  ttn^ure  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
Aops:  it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
rpicy  ingredient  in  a  great  number 
of  compofitions. 

CITREORUM  «r//*  effuccus: 


FruSus  malt  medic/e  C.  B.  Citrons  $ 
the  yellow  rind  and  juice  [£.] 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  ihrnb,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  :  it  was  firft 
brought  from  Affyria  and  Medi^ 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  mala 
jAJfyria^  mala  MeSca)  into  Greece^ 
and  thence  into  the  fonthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  uie 
of  among  us;  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid* 

CITR  ULLI  femen  :  Anguri^  ci- 
truUi  Aiate  C.  B.  Citiuls;  the 
feed  [£  ] 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us  unlefs  in  botanic  g;ar« 
dens.  The  feeds  are  in  the  num-* 
ber  of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds* 
and  agree  in  quality  with  the 
others  of  that  elaifs. 

CNICUS,  vide  Carthamus. 

COCCINELLA,  fm  CochiniBa. 
Cochineal  [L.  7i.] 

This  is  afmail  irregular  roundifli 
body  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the 
ootfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red  with- 
in :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubilance 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feed  of  a  plant:  it  appears  from, 
chemical  experiments  to  bean  ani- 
mal, and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
more  celebrated  naturalifis,  an  in- 
fect, which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
thereto  without  changing  its  place. 
Cochineal  has  been  flrongly  re- 
commended as  a  fudorific,  cardiac, 
and  alexipharniac:  but  practitioners 
have  never  obferved  any  coniider- 
able  effeds  from  it.  its  greateft 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlet 
dyers ;  and  in  medicine  its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  a  colouring  drug: 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors 
extraA 
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•xtra^  its  coloar.  In  the  London 
pharmacopCBia  three  tin€lures,  in 
the  Edinburgh  eight,  with  two  de- 
coctions, an  infufion,  and  a  confec- 
tion, receive  from  this  drog  a  fine 
ted  coloar      • 

COCHLEiE  TERRESTRES, 
vide  LiMACEs  terrestres. 

COCHLEARIiE  HORTEN- 
SIS  folia:  Cochlear ia  folio  fuhro^ 
iunilo  C  B»  Gardea  fcurvy-grais  ; 
the  leaves  [L.  E  ] 

COCHLE  ARIi£  M  AR  INi£ 
foUa  :  CochkarisB  foliofm  uaio  C  Bi 
Sea  fcurvy-grafs ;    the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, than  that  expreffed  in 
their  titles :  in  tafle  and  medical 
virtue,  the  lirft  is  confiderably 
(Irongeft  ;  and  hence  is  alone  re- 
tained, both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvy. grafs  is  a  pungent  (lima- 
lating  medicine;  capable  of  dif- 
folving  vifcici  juices,  opening  ob- 
ilrudlions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  diflantglands,and  promotiog 
the  fluid  fecretions:  it  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  herb  employed  in 
thefe  kinds  of  dilorders  in  the  nor- 
thern countries.  Its  ofHcinal  prepa- 
rations are  a  confcrve  [L.  £.]  and 
fpirit  [£•]  :  it  is  an  ingredient  alfo 
in  the  fcorbutic  juices  and  com- 
pound horferadiih  water  [L-  E.] 
and  its  fpiritis  ufed  for  drawing  a 
tinaure  from  gum  lac  [£.] 

COFFEA  \E  ]  Coffee:  the  fruit 
ofan  oriental  (b  rub  called  by  Juffien 
jafminum  jlnthicum  laurifolio^  cujus 
femen  afudnos  caffi  Jicitur. 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  medicine.  The  medical 
cffiiCU  ezpcAed  from  it|  are  to  af- 


file di|;e{lion,  promote  the  natural 
fecretions,  and  prevent  or  remove 
a  difpodtion  to  fleepinefs. 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  midulU. 
Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  $  the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  fruie 
[L.  £.] 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  kind,growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange ;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine ;  this  is 
ytry  light,  white,  fpongy,  com- 
ppfed  of  membranous  leaves ;  of 
an  extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acri- 
monious tatle.  Colocynth  is  ond 
of  the  molt  powerful  and  mod  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Manyeminentphy* 
ficians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,and 
even  deleterious :  others  recom- 
mend it  not  only  as  an  efficacious 
purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  al^ 
terative  in  obilinate  chronical  dif- 
orders.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a  few 
grains,  a6ls  with  great  vehemence* 
diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  difcharge  of  bloods 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
correal  its  virulence  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  adringents,  and  the 
like;  thefe  may  leiTen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  otherwif^^ 
than  might  be  equally  done  by  a 
redudion  of  the  dofe.  The  beft 
method  of  abating  its  virulence, 
without  diminifhing  its  purgative 
virtue,  feems  to  be  by  triturating 
it  with  gummy  farinaceous  fub- 
ilances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which 
uithout  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  itfelf»  prevent  its 
re f] nous  particles  from  cohering, 
and  flicking  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  inieitines,  fo  as  to  irritate, 
inflame,  or  corrode  them,  his  an 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  purgative 
pills,  and  the  cathartic  extra^  of 
the  fhopsi 
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CONSOLIDiE  MAJORIS,  yjtf 
Symfibyti  imt/0ris  radix :  Symplyti 
cwfolids  majoris  C.  B,  Qomfrj ; 
the  root  (E.J 

This  is  a  roogh  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  by  river-fides  and 
m  watery  placed.  The  roo(s  a^e 
very  laree»  black  on  the  oatfide, 
white  within,  foil  of  a  vifcid  gla- 
tinoas  jnice,  of  no  particular  tafte. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  aithan  ;  with  this  difler- 
•nee,  that  the  mucilage  of  c^nfo* 
Uda  is  ibmewhat  ftronger  bodied. 
Many  ridiculous  hi  dories  of  the 
coMfoJsdati/ig  viriiits  of  this  plan  tare 
related  by  authors.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  white 
decodion  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoBia. 

CONSOLIDA    MEDIA,   vide 

BuGVtA. 

CONS  OLID  A  MINIMA,  vide 
Bellj^  minor. 

CONTRAYERVA  [L.  E.] 
This  is  a  knocty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  rcddifh  brown  coloar 
externally,  and  pale  within  :  long, 
tough,  llender  fibres  fhoot  oiM  from 
all  fides  of  it ;  thefe  are  generally 
Joaded  with  fmall  round  knots. 
This  root  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat 
oftringent,  warm,  bittcriih  talle, 
with  a  Hghc  and  fweetifh  kind  of 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  :  the 
fibres  have  little  tafle  or  fmell;  the 
tuberous  part  therefore  (hould  be 
alone  chofen.  Con  tray  erva  is  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  chofe  fubftances 
called  alexipharmacs :  it  is  indif- 
putably  a  good  and  ofeful  diapho- 
rttic,  and  may  be  fafely  given  in 
much  larger  dofes  than  the  com- 
mon practice  is  accuftomed  to  ex- 
hibit it  in.  1t3  virtues  are  extracted 
both  by  water  and  rcftificd  fpirit. 


and  do  not  artfe  in  eva 
with  either :  the  fpiritnous 
and  extra£lf  tafte  ftrongei 
root  than  the  aqueous  c 
gives  njinie  to  an  oiSci nal 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  tl 
hforgh  tberiaca. 

COPAL  [£.]  a  refin  < 
from  fevera)  forts  of  lar 
growing  in  New  Spain. 
In  is  brought  to  os  in  i 
lumps,  fome  tranfpsl^enc, 
lowiih  or  brown  colour,  c 
mitranfparent  and  whitidi 
never  come  into  ufe  as  a  A 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  t 

CORALLINA :  Mufin 
musjive  C9rMna  bffitinan 
Coralline,  or  fea  mofs  \E 

This  is  a  branched  A< 
dance  of  a  white  colour, 
on  roeks,  and  ibmetime 
fhells  of  fiihes.  It  is  o 
as  a  vermifuge,  on  what  i 
on  1  know  not :  to  the  x\ 
intirely  infipid. 

CORALLfUM  Rt 
Red  coral  [Z.  £•] 

This  is  alfo  a  marine  ] 
on,  of  the  fame  nature 
foregoing.  It  cannot  r< 
be  looked  upon  in  any  ot 
than  ais  a  mere  abfbrbent 
it  enters  the  officinal  cr 
powder,  and  is  fometimes 
tice  diredled  by  itfelf. 

CORIANDRI>i^«; 
majmsC.  B.    Coriander 

Coriander  is  aii  unb 
plant,  diffenng  from  all  t 
of  that  clafs  in  producing 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frell 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmel 
improves  by  drying,  and 
fufficiently  grateful ;  the 
commended  as  car minatlv 
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macfaic*  They  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  officinal  componnd  lime  wa- 
ter and  eledary  of  oayberries  [jL.] 

CORNUCERVI[££.J  The 
ftag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtaes  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general ;  but  experience  gives  ntf 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  anv  other  foundation 
than  the  mat  timidity  of  the  hart» 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
long9eviiy;from  thefe  circumfUnces 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  muft  be  proper  for  intimi- 
dating the  enraged  Archeus,  re« 
newing  health  and  ftrength,  and 
prolonging  life. 

The  norns  boiled  in  water  give 
oo,t  an  emollient  ntttrition8^«//|r(  £•] 
BuVnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  an 
abforbent  earth,  purer  from  gelati- 
nous matter  than  the  natural  tefta- 
ceous  abforbents,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent 
power.  This  earth  is  employed 
in  the  officinal  white  decoAion 
[L.  E.] 

CORNI  fruffus:  Carnihwttnfii 
maris  C.  B.  The  cornel  tree ;  its 
fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  aftringent,  but  not  regarded 
as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca,  and  hence  rejedUd  both  from 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias. 

COSTUS[L.£.]CVir/.-  a  root 
brought  firoffl  the  Eaft-lndies. 

Authors  mention  two  forts  of 
coftus,  fweet  and  bitter:  in  the 
ihops  we  feljota  meet  with  any 
more  than  one,  the  coftus  dulcis  offi" 
chmrum  C.  B,  The  root  is  about 
the  iize  of  the  finger  ;  and  confifts 
of  a  yellowiih  woody  part  inclofed 


within  a  whitiffi  bark  :  the  former 
is  very  tough,  of  no  fmeil,  and  very 
little  tafte ;  the  cortical  part  brit- 
tle, of  a^arm,  bitteri(h,  aromatic 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  violets  or 
Florentine  orris.  Coftns  is  faid  to 
attenuate  vifdd  humonrs,  to  pro- 
mote expefloration,  perfpiration, 
and  urine.  Atprefent  it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcription,  and  not  often 
in  the  (hops ;  in  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  the  confedio  pauliaay 
the  only  officinal  compofitions  it 
is  diredled  in,  zedoary  fupplies 
its  place. 

COSTUS  HORTORUM,  vide 
Balsamita  mas. 

CdTULiE  FOETID^  folia : 
Cham^meli  fdttidi  C.  B.  Mayweed, 
or  wild  chamomile ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In  ao- 
pearance  it  refembfes  fome  of  tne 

garden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily 
iftingniihable  from  them  by  its 
ftrong  fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  nfed  in  the  prefent  pradtce. 

C^ASSULAS  fivi  rehfhiif^ 
lia:  Vilepbii  'uulgaris  C.  B.  Or- 
pine  ;   the  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  vcr^  thick  leaved  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfeleeks. 
it  has  a  mucilaginous  ronghiih  tafte, 
and  hence  is  recommendMl,asemol- 
lient  and  aftringent,  but  has  never 
been  much  regarded  in  pradice. 

CREPITUS  LUPI,  vide  Lv- 
copeaDON. 

CRETA  [L.  £.1  White  chalk. 

This  is  a  pure  alkaline  earth,  to- 
tally foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  foas  todeilroy  every 
fenfible  mark  of  their  acidity.  This 
earth  is  one  of  the  'moft  uieful  of 
the  abforbent^,  and  is  to  be  looked 

upon 
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upon  fimply  as  fuch :  the  aftrin- 
gent  virtues  which  fbme  attribute 
to  ity  have  no  foundation*  unleis 
in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fatiated 
with  acid,  with  which  it  compofes 
a  faline  concrete  manifeftly  fubaf- 
Cringent.  It  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinaljaIep[jL.}and  deco^on  [E  ] 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cardi- 
algic  troches.  It  is  employed  a]fo 
for  extricating  the  volatile  fait  of 
fal  ammoniac  [L.'\ 

CRITHMI  folia  :  CrUhm  five 
fatniculi  maritimi  minoris  C  B,  Sam- 
phire ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places :  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
but  the  fegments  much  thicker 
and  (faorter :  their  fniell  refembles 
that  of  fmallage ;  the  talle  is  warm, 
bitterifh,  not  agreeable.  They 
are  faid  to  be  flomachic,  aperient, 
^d  diuretic. 

CROCUS  :  Crocus  fativus  C.  3. 
Saffron ;  the  chives  or  He/hy  capil- 
laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
pillil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick- 
ed and  prefled  together  into  cakes 
[L.  £.] 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  fhopa,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  country  :  this  laft  is  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  diHinguiflied  by 
its  blades  beine;  broader.  When  in 
perfedion,  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yel- 
low tindure :  it  fliould  be  chofen 
fre(h,  not  above  a  year  old,  in 
clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet 
very  moift,  tough  and  £rm  in  tear-> 
log,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
without,  and  of  a  ftrong,  acrid, 
diffusive  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe* 
-fttl  aromatic  :    befides  the  virtues 


which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  it  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
the  highefl  cordials :  taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo- 
derate mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effeds  which  follow 
from  the  abufe  of  fpiritaous  li- 
quors. This  medicine  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  hjfteric  depref- 
fions  proceeding  from  a  cold  cauft 
or  obftrudions  of  the  uterine  fecre- 
tions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind, 
have  little  efied.  Saffron  imparts 
the  whole  of  ita  virtue  and  colour 
to  redified  fpirit,proof  fpirit,wiqe, 
'  vinegar,  and  water :  a  tindure 
drawn  with  vineear,  lofes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping :  the  wa- 
tery  and  vinous  tindures  are  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpiric 
keeps  in  perfeAion  for  many  years. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are,  a  fpi- 
rituous  tindure  [£.]  a  vinous  tine* 
ture,  and  a  fyrup  [L*]  It  is  an  in- 

f;redient  in  the  cordial  confeflioa 
L.]  the  fuJorific  tindure,  the  fuc" 
toral  and  paregoric  elixirs,  the  pow- 
der for  promoting^^^'a;^ry  [£.]and 
feveral  of  the  aloetic  compofiti- 
ons. 

CUBEBiE  [L.  E]  Cabcbs. 

Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  from 
the  Eafl  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  difiinguifbable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubeb 
is  furnifhed  with  a  long  (lender 
flalk  (whence  they  are  called  by 
(ome  piper  cauJatum* J  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca,rL.]  and  in  the  compound 
fpiritof  lavender  [£.] 

CUCijMERIS    HORTENSIS 
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femm.     Garden  cocumbers  ;  the 
fcedg  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds ;  they  are 
left  apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 
than  the  others  of  that  ciafs* 

CUCpMERIS  AGRE8TIS 
fruQus:  Cucnmeris fyhjiftris  ajtmni 
iti^iC.  B.  Wild  cucomber;  the 
fruit  [L.  E.] 

This  plant,  foDhdwild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  botanic  drf{er- 
eoce  from  the  former,  is  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  fruit,  which  t»  no  bigger 
than  a  Spanifh  olive  :   when  ripe, 
it  barlls  on  a   light  touch,   and 
iheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
elaierium.    This  name  was  applied 
Hkewife  to  the  infpifiated  juice  of 
jthe  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a  firong  cathartic, and 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  ipjains  are  account- 
ed in  mofl  cafes  a  fufficient  dofe. 
Simon  PaoUi  relates  fome  inilances 
of  the  fi;ood  effeds  of  this  puTga- 
tive  in  dropfies :  but  cautious  prac- 
titioners not  to  have  recourfe  to  it 
till  after  milder  inedicines  have 
proved  inefFe^oal  %  to  which  cau- 
tion we  heartily  fubfcribe.     Medi- 
cines indeed  in  general,  which  nGt 
with  violence  in  a  fmall  dofe,  re- 
quire the  utmoil  (kill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety :  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  various  manners  of  mak- 
ing thefe  kinds  of  preparations, 
as  pra£tifed   by  difierent  hands, 
mutt  needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBITiE  femen:  Cvcur- 
lil4t  Mong^y  flore  aihoy  foUo  fmlB 
C.  B.  The  gourd  ;  its  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 

«  four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 

with  water  by  trituration  int0  4ui 


emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs 
a  foft  infipid  oil,  and  pOfTefs  the 
general  virtues  of  un6luous  fub^ 
ftances. 

CUMINUM,  videCyiiiNUM. 

CUPRESSI  fruSus.  Th«  cy- 
prefs  tree ;  its  fruit. 

1  his  is  a  tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The 
fruit  is  a  drong  a(lringent ;  and  in 
fome  places  frequently  ufedas  fach: 
among  us  if*  is  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  not  ofiten  met  with 
in  the  (hops. 

CUPRUM  [L.  E.]  Copper. 
The  preparations  of  copper  are 
violently  en  letic,  and  thereforevery 
rarely  exhibited  internally.    Some 
heave  ventured  upon  afolution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege- 
table acids,  and  obierve,  that  it 
ads  almoft  as  foon  as  received  into 
the  ilomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
vttt  for  oecafioiting  poifonona  fnb- 
ftances  that  have  been  fwallowed 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a  faturated 
folution  of  this  metal  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpints,  as  a  medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  an  acid,  weak,  cold,  phleg- 
matic caufe :  if  three  drops  of  this 
tindure  be  taken  every  morning 
with  a  glafsof  mead,  and  the  dole 
doubled  every  day  to  twenty-feor 
drops,  it  proves  (he  fays)  aperient, 
attenuating,  warming,  and  diure- 
tic:  he  aflures  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cured  a  confirmed  af- 
cites,  and  that  the  urine  rnn  out 
as  from  an  open  pipe ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledges,  that  up- 
on trying  the  fame  medicine  on 
others,  it  failed  him.     He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  of 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits^  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ilomach»  &c.  but  we 
cannot 
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cannot  think  the  internal  afe  of 
this  metal  commendable,  or  even 
iafe.  phylicians  in  general  feem 
to  be  agreed,  that  ic  has  really  a 
virulent  quality ;  and  too  many  ex- 
amples are  mec  with  of  fatal  con- 
fequencesenfuing  upon  eating  food 
that  had  been  drefled  in  copper 
veflels  not  well  cleaned  from  the 
ruft  which  they  had  contracted  by 
lying  in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  had  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de- 
iigned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fof- 
fcttd  to  ftand  long  in  veffels  made 
of  copper ;  otherwife  they  will  dif- 
folve  £o  much  of  the  metal  as  will 
give  them  difagreeable  qualities. 
Hence  in  the  diilillation  of  fimple 
waters  with  copper  ftills,  the  lafl 
runnings,  which  are  roanifefUy 
acid,  have  frequently  proved  eme- 
tic. It  is  remarkable,  that  whilil 
weak  acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling 
in  copper  veffels,  they  do  not  feem 
to  diflblve  any  of  the  metal ;  but 
if  fuffered  to  remain  in  them  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  without 
boiling,  they  become  notably  im- 
pregnated with  the  copper.  Hence 
the  confedioners,  by  (kilful  ma- 
nagement, prepare  the  moft  acid 
fyrups  in  copper  vefTels  without 
giving  them  any  ill  tafle  from  the 
neul. 

CURCUMA  [£.]  Turmeric. 

Turmeric  is  a  root  brought  from 
the  Baft- Indies.  It  is  internally  of 
a  deep  lively  yellow,  or  faffron  co- 
lour, which  it  readily  imparts  co 
watery  liauors.  It  has  an  agree- 
able, weak  fmcll,  and  a  bitteri/b, 
fomewhat  warm  tafte.  Turmeric 
it  efteemed  aperient  and  emme- 
aagogue,  and  of  finj^lar  efficacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  idleric  deco£iion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceta.  It  tinges 
the  nrine  of  a  faffron  colour. 

CUSCUTA.    Dodder. 


This  is  of  the  clafj  of  plants 
called  parafitical,  or  which  grow  out 
from  the  body  of  others :  it  has  no 
leaves,  conddiog  only  of  a  number 
of  juice  filaments  matted  together. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cufcuta 
mt^or  C.  B,  which  grows  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  &c. 
and  likewife  in  fields  of  flax,  and 
other  manured  plants  and  the  cuf- 
cuta  tmnor^  or  tfithymum  of  the 
fame  author,  fo  called  from  its 
being  found  only  upon  thyme. 
This  lail  is  preferred  for  medici- 
nal ufe,  and  is  ufually  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Turkey,  with  tops 
and  flalks  of  thyme  amongd  it. 
Epithymum  has  a  pretty  ftrong 
fmell,  and  roughifh  fomewhat  pun- 
gent fubtile  taile.  Its  virtues  re- 
main as  yet  to  be  determined ;  the 
ancients  ranked  it  among  cathar« 
tics ;  but  thofe  who  have  given  it 
in  that  intention  have  been  gene- 
rally diiappointed. 

CYANI/«r«.-  Cyani fegetum  C. 
B.    Bluebottle  ;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
haftily  dried,  they  retain  for  a  con- 
derable  time.  As  to  their  virtues, 
the  prefent  praAice  expefis  not 
any  from  them  ;  notwithftanding 
they  have  been  formerly  celebrat- 
ed againft  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  and  many 
other  diftempers. 

CYCLAMEN,  vide   Artha- 

NITA. 

CYDONIA  MALA,  tommfite 
fendna  :  FruSmt  Cot^ma  mali  J.  B. 
The  quince-tree;  the  fruit  and 
its  feeds  [L.  £.J 

Quinces  have  a  very  aaftere  acid 
tafte :  taken  in  fmatl  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting, 
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and  alvine  flaxes;  and  more  libe- 
rally to  loofcn  the  belly.  T he  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  Tub- 
Aance,of  no  particular tafte,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors :  an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  fyrup 
[L.]  and  jelly  [£.  J  of  the  fruit  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds, [L,]  are 
kept  in  the  (hops. 

CYMINI  femen :  Cymiui  femine 
kngiore  C  B.  Farniculi  orientalis 
cumini diSi^ourn*  Cummin;  the 
feeds  \L.  £.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  referobling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller ;  the  feeds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a  bit- 
terifli  warm  tafie,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  o( 
the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They 
are  accounted  good  carminatives, 
but  not  very  often  made  ufe  of. 
An  efTcntial  oil  of  them  is  kept  in 
the  ftiops,  and  they  give  name  to 
a  plafler  and  cataplafm  [£.] 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix:  Cym- 
glofflmajtnris vulgarise*  £,  Hoandf- 
tongue;  the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
in  fliape  thought  to  referable^  a 
tongue,  whence  its  name;  they 
are  clothed  with  a  whitiCh  down: 
it  grows  wild  in  (hady  lanes.  The 
roots  have  a  rank  difagreeabJe 
fmelU  and  rough  bitterifli  tafle, 
covered  with  a  glutinous  fweetifli- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of  Hi- root  are 
very  doubtful :  it  is  generally  fuf*- 
pofed  to  be  narcotic,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo :  others  declare, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
aod  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  gluti- 
nous aftringent.  The  preient  prac- 
tice takes  no  notice  of  it  in  any  in- 
-lention* 

CYNOBASTI    fruSus:    Rofe 


Jyhfeftrit  'vulgaris flore  odorato  incar- 
nato  C'  B.  The  wild  briar,  dog  rofe, 
or  hip  tree ;  its  fruit  [L-  E] 

This  bufh  grows  wild  in  hedgea 
throughout  England.  The  flow- 
ers  have  a  pleafanc  fmell ;  but  fb 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others 
have  named  the  plane  rofa  fyhvef- 
trts  inodora:  a  water  diililied  from 
them  fmells  agreeably.  The  fruit 
or  hips  contain  a  fouriOi  fweetiih 
pulp,  with  a -rough  prickly  mat* 
ter  incloftng  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  oufht  to  be  carefully 
feparated  before  it  is  taken  inter- 
nally :  the  Wirtemberg  college 
obferves,  that  from  a  neglect  of 
this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a  pruritus, and 
uneaflnefs  about  the  anus ;  and  I 
have  known  the  conferve  of  it  ta 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
ferve is  the  only  oflidnal  prepara* 
tion  of  this  fruit* 

CYPERl  LONGI  rn^ix :  C^ 
peri  odorati  radice  Iwgat  fro9  typerl 
ojjicinarum  C.  L.  Long  cyperns; 
the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  gramini- 
folious  |cind:  it  is fometintes found 
wild,  in  marfliy  places  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  roots  have  been  gene« 
rally  brought  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  root  is  lonjr,  flcnder,  crook- 
ed, and  full  of  knots ;  outwardly 
of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackifli  co- 
lour, inwardly  whitilh  ;  of  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  an  agreeabla 
warm  taile :  both  the  tafle  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted 
a  good  ftomachicand  carminative, 
but  at  preient  vtry  little  regarded: 

DACTV;.^ :  FrHdus  Palm^  ma- 
joris  C.  B.  Daie%  [£} :  a  l|aJf 
dried  fruit*  aboqt  the  ihape  of 
an  acorn,  but  generally  larger* 
confining  of  a  fweet  pulpy  part 
and  a  hard  ik>ne:  ihe  beft  are 
broughc 
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brought  from  Tonis.  They  were 
formerly  ufed  in  pectoral  decoc- 
tions, and  fuppofed,  befidet  their 
emollient  and  incrafiating  virtue, 
to  have  a  flight  aftringency. 

DAUCI  CRETICI  femen: 
Dauci  foists  fcfneaUi  titmtffimis  C,  B. 
Candy  carrot,  or  carrot  of  Crete ; 
the  feeds  [£.£.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
The  feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a  warm  biting  tafte, 
and  a  not  difagreeable  aromatic 
fmell.  They  are  carminative,  and 
iaid.to  be  diuretic;  but  at  pre- 
fent*  little  otherwife  ofed  than  as 
ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and 
therii^a. 

DAUCI  SYLVESTRTS/zmwr 
PafitnacdP JyhuefirU  itnuif^idt  Dkf- 
cwidisf  fuel  dmci  officinarum  C.  B, 
Wild  carrot;  the  feed  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out  England.  The  feeds  ponefs 
the  virtues  of  thoie  of  the  dmtcus 
Creticust  in  an  inferior  degree: 
and  have  often  fupplied  their 
place  in  the  fliops;  and  been 
themfeWes  fupplied  by  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  carrot :  thefe  laft 
are,  in  warmth  and  flavour,  the 
weakeft  of  the  three:  the  feeds 
of  the  Candy  carrot  are  much  the 
flrongef^. 

DENTIS  LEONIS  frue  Ta- 
raxacif  radix  et  folia :  DtfiHsieonis 
iathrifolioy  et  angufiiore  folk  C.  B. 
•Dandelion ;  the  root  and  herb  [EC[ 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  places;  it  has 
feveral  narrow  denuted  leaves  ly- 
ipg  on  the  groond,  with  a  flender 
naked  ftalk  faftaining  a  yellow 
flower.  The  root,  leaves»and  flalk, 
eontain  a  bitter  milky  juice :  they 


promife  to  be  of  nfe  as  aperient 
and  detergent  medicines;  and  have 
fometimes  been  dire^ledin  this  in- 
tention with  good  fuccefs.  Boer- 
haaveefteems  them  capable,  if  du- 
ly continued,  of  refolving  almoft 
all  kinds  of  coagulations,  and 
opening  v^x^  obilinate  obllru£lions 
ofthevifcera. 

DIAPENSIA,  vide  Sakicula. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS,  vide 
Fraxinblla. 

DICTA  MNI  CRETICI  >&».• 
Origam  Cretici  latifolii  tomentoji 
Toum.    Dittany  of  Crete  [L.  E.] 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum »  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland 
of  Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea  :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  win- 
ters of  ourown  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The 
beft  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with  a  thick  white  down,  and 
now  and  then  intermixt  with  pur- 
pli(h  flowers.  In  fmell  and  tafte 
they  fomewhat  refemble  lemon- 
thyme  :  but  have  more  of  an  aro- 
matic flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater 
degree  of  pungency ;  when  frefii 
they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
ofan  excellent  eflential  oil.  They 
are  ingredients  in  the  puMs  e  myr- 
rha,  fpecies  efcordioy  mithridaiei  and 
tberiaca{L.'\ 

DIG  ITALIS  folia :  Digitalis 
fur^redt  folio  afpero  C.  B,  Fox- 
glove ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths:  the  ele* 
gant  appearance  of  its  purple  flow- 
ers (which  hang  in  fpikes  along 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk)  has  gain- 
ed it  a  place  in  fome  of^  our 
Sardens,  The  leaves  have  been 
longly  recommended,  externally 
againft 
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againft  fcrophuloos  tumours  |  and 
lilrewife  iDtaraaUy,  in  epilepticdif- 
ordera:  what  fervice  they  may  b^ 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafiss, 
we  have  oo  experience.  Several 
examples  are  mentioned  by  me- 
dical writers  of  their  occaAoning 
violent  vomitingy  hypercathariea, 
and  difordering  the  whole  con- 
ilitution:  infomuch  that  Boer- 
haave  accoonts  them  poifonous. 
Their  taile  is  bitter  and  vtxy  nau- 

feOjHS. 

DORONICI  ROMANI  raJix  ; 
J)fir$nici  radice  fcor^i  C.  B,  Ro- 
man wolfibane ;  the  root. 

This  grows  fpontaneouily  on 
the  Alps,  and  in  fundry  places  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  greatly 
(iifputed  whether  this  plant  h  tp 
be  ranked  among  the  ppifonous 
or  fi&lutary  ones:  we  fhall  not  here 
eat^r  into  this  controverfyy  ob* 
fervifig  only,  that  all  the  inten- 
tions, it  h^s  been  recoQimended 
for,  may  certainly  be  anfwered  by 
other  medicines  of  no  lefs  e£- 
cacv«  and  known  to  be  innocent ; 
and  that  therefore  the  ufe  of  do- 
ronicum  may  be  very  reafbnably 
laid  afide :  in  this  we  are  warrant- 
ed by  common  praAi^e,  which  has 
not,  for  a  long  time,  paid  any  re- 
gard to  it. 

DORONICI  GERMANICI, 
/ifu  ArnicdPj  folia  it  radix:  Doronici 
plantaginis  folia  arteritis  C.  B»  Ger- 
man leopardfbane;  the  leaves  and 
lOot  [E.] 

This  pknt  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, It  has  been  efleemed.  a 
fpecific  for  refolving  coagulated 
blood  I  but  operates  fo  violently, 
that  it  is  r^ely  uled*  The  dofc 
is  faid  to  be  one  or  two  pugils  of 
the  leaves,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
of  the  roots. 

DRACONTIUM:    Dracuncu^ 


lu$  polj^biUus  C.  B.  Jfum  folj^M' 
lumRwim,  Drains,  or  the  maay- 
ieaved  arum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  has  fcarce  any  other  medical  dif- 
ference from  the  common  ammy 
than  being  in  ali  its  parts  iomewhat 
more  pungent  and  acrinH>Bioos. 

DRAKENA,    vide    Contka^ 

YBaVA. 

DULCAMARi£,  ffu  Jmaror 
Julcisf  foUmi  Ugn^^  hrhay  radix  z 
Solaxi  fcandemii  fnt  dulctmer^ 
C.  B.  Bitterfweec^  or  woody 
nightihade;  the  herb  and  roota 

1  his  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  b«(hes 
with  woody  brittle  (talks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  expreiles,  is 
t)4>tli  bitter  and  fwc^t ;  the  bitter- 
ncYs  being  firfl  perceived,  and  the 
fweetnefs  afterwards.  1  hey  are 
commended  as  deobdruents,  for 
refolving  coagulated  blood,  &c. 
and  arc  iaid  to  occafion  generally 
(ovut  confiderable  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  flool,  particularly 
the  latter. 

£BUL1^//Vs,£0r/<jr»  radix :  Sam- 
huci  humlis  finte  ebuli  C.  B,  l>wut 
elder,  or  danewort  ^  the  root,  baric;, 
and  leaves  [£•] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England ;  but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens :  the  eye  diliiiigaiflies 
little  difierence  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,  except  in  the  fize;  the 
elder  being  a  pretty  large  tree, 
and  the  dwarf  elder  only  aa  herb 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  ebulus  have  a 
naofeous,  Oiarpv  bitter  taQt,  ai^ 
a  kind  of  acrid  ongratefal  fmeU  i 
they  are  all  ftrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  are  recopimcnded  in  drop- 
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fies»  and  other  cafes  where  medi- 
cioea  of  that  kind  are  indicated. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be 
ftrongeft ;  the  leaves  the  weakeft. 
Bot  they  are  all  too  charlifli  medi- 
cines for  general  ufe:  they  fome- 
timcs  evacuate  violently  nptyarda, 
almoil  aiway  s  naafeate  the  Uomach, 
and  occafion  great  uneafinefs  of  the 
bowels.  By  boiling  they  become 
(like  the  other  drailics)  milder^ 
and  more  fafe  in  operation,  f  er- 
neliifs  relates,  that  by  long  codlion 
they  entirely  lofe  their  purgative 
virtue.  The  berries  of  this  plant 
are  likewife  purgative,  but  iefs  vi- 
rulent than  the  other  parts.  A  rob 
prepared  from  them, may  be  given, 
to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a 
cathartic ;  and  in  fmaller  ones  as 
an  aperient  and  deobilruent  in 
chronic  difordcrs ;  in  this  lafl  in- 
tention, it  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be 
frequently  ufed  in  Switzerland,  in 
chedofeofa  dram. 

ELATINES  ^o/iii:  UnarU  fe- 
getum  mtmmulartiP  folio  mn  tnlUfo 
Toum.  Fluellin,  or  female  fpeed- 
well ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn-fields*  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  roughi(h 
cafte.  They  were  formerly  account- 
ed excellent  vulneraries,  and  of 
great  nfe  for  cleaniing  and  healing 
old  ulcers  and  fpreading  can- 
cerous fores;  (bme  have  recom- 
mended them  iiicernally  in  leprous 
and  fcrophutous  diforder^ ;  as  alfo 
in  hydropic  cafes,  it  gives  name 
to  oneof  the  officinal  honeys  [L.]; 
but  the  plant  itfelf  is  never  ufed 
in  the  prefcnt  practice,  and  this 
preparation  of  it  is  in  no  great 
efteem. 

ELEMI  [L.  E.]  Gum  elemL 
Thi^is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spani(h  Weft-Indies,  and   ibmc- 
limes  from  the   Eail-Indtest    'm 


long  roundifli  cakes,  generally 
wrapt  up  in  flag  leaves.  'i*he  beft 
fort  is  foftilh,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  pale  whitiih  yellow  co- 
lour, inclining  a  little  to  greeniOi, 
ofaftrong  not  uopleai'aQt  fmell. 
It  almofi  totally  diflblves  in  pure 
fpirit,  And  fends  over  fome  part  of 
its  fiagrance  along  with  this  men* 
ftruum  in  dittillation :  diHilledwith 
water,  it  yields  aconfiderablequan- 
tity  of  a  pale-coloured,  thin,  fra- 
grant eifential  oil.  This  refin  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un<- 
guents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
otberwife  made  uieof;  though  it 
is  certainly  preferable,  for  internal 
purpofes,  to  ibme  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEOS£LINUM,videApi<fM. 

ELEUTHERIiE  fiu  CafiariU^ 
corux  [L.  £.]  Cafcariila;  a  bark 
faid  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
from  one  of  the  Bahama  i/lajidi 
called  EUuheria*  in  curled  pieces^ 
or  rolled  up  into  fhort  quills, 
about  an  inch  in  width,  pretty 
much  rcfembling  in  appearance 
the  Ftrwoianus  ctrtex,  out  of  a 
paler  brown  colour  on  the  infido, 
iefs  compa^,  and  more  friable. 

Its  tafte  is  bitterer,  yet  Iefs  dif> 
agreeable  and  \t(^  rough  than  that 
of  the  Peruvian  bark;  witkacon- 
iidcrably  greater  (bare  of  aroma- 
tic pungency  and  heat:  the  thia 
outward  ikiny  which  is  of  a  whitifli 
colour,  has  no  taAe.  It  is  eafily 
flammable,  and  yields,  whilft 
burning,  a  very  fragrant  fmell: 
this  peculiar  property  diJlinguifhes 
the  eliuthiriaffom  all  other  known 
barks. 

Stiflerus  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  that  employad  the  cort$x  eUu* 
ittria^  as  a  flBedicsDe,  in  Europe ; 
he  relates  (in  bis  M.  ld»rat,  chym. 
publiflted  in  the  year  1693)  that 
be  receivfi:lkis  MNDaticbark  from 
England ; 
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England ;  and  that  fome  time  af- 
ter it  ^vas  fold  at  Brunfwick  for 
Peruvian  bark;  that  a  tindore  of 
it  in  alkalized  'vinous  fpirits,  or 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  proved  car- 
minative anddiuretic,and  did  con- 
fiderable  fervice  in«rthritic,fcorba- 
tic»  and  calcoloas  cafes ;  and  that 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals, 
it  afifeded  the  head  a  little.  Eleu- 
theria  was  foon  after  employed  by 
Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  which 
raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in 
1694  and  169^:  this  dijeafe,  which 
at  firft  had  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length 
was  accompanied  with  petechial 
fpots.  The  common  alexiphar- 
macs  and  fudorifics  were  found  in- 
eifedual :  but  the  powder  or  ex- 
tra£l  of  this  bark,  joined  with 
them»  proved  fuccefsful,  even  after 
petechia  had  come  forth  :  dylen- 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 
removed  by  the  fame  medicine. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plen- 
tifully, without  lofs  of  ftrength,  or 
other  inconvenience :  the  belly 
was  Kkewife  kept  open  ;  thofe  who 
<lid  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four 
•ftools  a  day :  where  the  menftrnal 
or  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fup- 
prefled  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
order,  they  generally,  upon  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine^  re-appeared. 
Among  the  Germans,  the  eleuthe- 
ria  if  at  prefent  in  very  great 
eileem,  and  frequently  employed 
againft  common  intermittents,  in 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
is  being  lefs  fubje^t  to  fome  in- 
conveniences which  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  greater  aftringency, 
is  apt  tooccafion :  it  is  alfo  given, 
with  good  fncceis,  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  haemorrhages,  dy- 
fenceries,  the  diarrhcese  of  acute 
fevers,  and  other  like  diforders. 
7  he  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca- 
demy found  this  bark  of  excellent 


fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
in  the  year  1719;  in  which  ipeca* 
coanha  proved  inefledual.  Mr. 
Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  Jaft 
left  a  lownefs  and  weaknefs  of 
(lomach,  which  continued  for  a 
long  time,  whilft  eleutheria  foon 
raided  the  flrength,  and  promoted 
appetite.  Among  us  the  ufe  of 
thi^  bark  is  not  yet  fi>  general  as 
it  feems  to  deferve :  infufions  of 
it  are  fometimes  directed  for  pro- 
moting expedioration. 

ENDlVIiE  radix,  fdia:  In- 
tyH  fmivit  litifoUaf  C.  B.  En- 
dive |  the  roots  and  leaves  [EJ] 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame 
ouality  with  the  cicborium.  The 
^eds  are  ranked  among  the  ibttr 
lefler  cold  feeds. 

ENULiE  CAMPAN^^K  He^ 
Unii  radix  :  Afteris  omnium  maximi 
Tourn.  Elecampane;  the  root 
[L.E.] 

This  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moid  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  :  its  taile,  on  firft 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid;  in  a  lit- 
tle time  it  difcovers  an  aromatic 
bittemefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes coniiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  poflefles 
the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
aacs,  itisprincipally  recommend- 
ed for  promoting  expeAoration  in 
humonral  afthmas  and  coufi;hs,  in 
which  intention  ic  enters  the  pec- 
toral oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia :  liberally  taken,  it 
is  fatd  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, large  quantities  of  this  root 
are  candied,  and  ofed  as  a  ftoraa- 
chic,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
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the  vifcera  in  general,  and  for  at- 
tenuating tenacionsjuicet.  Spiri- 
taous  liquors  extra^  its  virtoes  in 
greater  perfe6^ion  than  watery 
ones :  the  former  fcarce  elevate 
any  thing  in  didillation  ;  with  the 
Jatter  an  eiTential  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes :  this 
poflefTes  at  firft  the  flavour  of  the 
elecampane,  but  is  \try  apt  to  lofe 
it  in  keeping.  An  extraft  made 
'with  water  (a  preparation  now 
kept  in  the  (hops)  poflTefles  the  bit- 
ternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  one  made 
with  fpirit. 

EQUISETUM,    vide   Cauda 

EQUINA. 

ERIG£Rl,>tf  Senecionis  fpHa: 
SenecwttJ  mnoris  wi/garis  C.  B.. 
Groundfel;  the  leaves.  [E.] 

This  is  a  common  weed,  which, 
notwithftanding  its  beine  annual > 
is  met  with  at  all  times  ofthe  year. 
The  juice,  or  an  infu^on  of  it  in 
ale,  is  generally  faid  to  be  a  mild 
and  fafc  emetic ;  but  unlefs  taken 
in  very  large  quantity,  it  has  no 
tSt&,  this  way.  The  frefh  herb, 
beaten  into  a  very  coarfe  pulp, 
and  applied  externally,  cold,  to 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  is  faid  to 
have  occafioned  llrong  vomiting  : 
but,  as  Hallerjuftly  fufpe^ts,  there 
was  probably  fome  fallacy  in  the 
obfervation. 

EKUCJE/emen:  Erac^  laiifolite 
MitJathfeDiofcofiks  C.  B>  Rock- 
et ;  the  feeds  [£.] 

Tl^is  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads :  boc  is  ar  prefent 
lefs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembfes  jnuftard,  botis  eafilydif- 
tingoifbable  by  the  fraoothnefs 
tff  Its  leaves,  and  its  difagreelble 
fmell.  tlie  ieeds  have  a  pungent 
taile,  of  the  inuftard  kind,  but 
'Weaker :  they  have  long  been  ce- 


lebrated as  apbrodiHacs,  and  may, 
probably,  have  in  fome  caies  a  ti- 
tle to  thii.  virtue,  in  common  with 
other  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  vide  Oaosub. 

ERYNGII  rtuiix  :  Eryngii  ma- 
rstimi  C.  B  Cryngo  ;  or  fea-holly  ; 
the  lOOt  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
ihores ;  the  roots  are  (lender,  and 
very  long  ;  of  a  pleafant  fweetifii 
talle,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  hy  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperienx  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
iiac;  their  virtues  however  are  too 
{veak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  medicines.  The  candied 
root  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
(hops. 

ERYSIMI/»/iVf.-  Ery/mi  'vul- 
garis C.  B,  Hedge  muliard ;  the 
leaves  {£.] 

'  This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  wafte  places,  and  by  way- 
fides.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
mote expedloration,  excite  urine, 
and  the  other  fluid  feeretions,  atte- 
nuate and  diflblvevifcid  juices,  &o. 
This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  ft imulating  qua- 
lity ;  but  the  tafte  difcovers  in 
t^m  only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs 
void  of  acrimony :  the  feeds  indeed 
are  coniiderably  pungent,  and  the 
roots  in  fome  fmali  degree. 

ESULA  MAJOR  ct  MINOR. 

vide  TlTHYMALUS. 

EUPATORII  CANNABINI 
folia:  Eupaforii  cafmahini  C.  B* 
Hemp  agrimony,  water  agrimony, 
or  water  hemp ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
£des  of  rivers  and  ditches*  It  has 
an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  stvy  bitter 

tafte. 
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tafte,  with  a  confiderable  ihare  of 
pangency.  The  leaves  are  greatly 
recommended  for  ftrengtheniDg  the 
cone  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  ape- 
rient ;  and  faid  to  have  excellent 
effeds  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Boerbaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againft  fear- 
viesy  foul  ulcers,  and  fwel lings  in 
the  feet,  which  they  are  fubjed  to. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
operate  as  a  ilrong  cathartic. 

iEUPATORIUM      MESUES^ 

vide^GERATUM. 

EUPATORIUM      GRiECO- 
RUMy  vide  AcftiMONiA. 

EUPHORBIUM  [£.]  a  . gum- 
my refin  exuding  from  a  large  ori- 
ental fhrub.  It  is  brought  to  us 
immediately  from  Barbary,  in 
drops  of  an  irregular  form  ;  fome 
of  u/hich,  upon  being  broken,  are 
lound  tocontain  little  thorns,  fmali 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters:  others  are  hollow,  with- 
out any  thing  in  their  cavity :  the 
tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  externally,  fomewhat  white 
withinfide :  they  eaiily  break  be- 
twixt the  fingers*  Lightly  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  aifed  it  with 
a  very  fliarp  biting  taHe;  and  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming,  and  exulcerating 
(he  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is 
cxtremelytroublefome  to  pulverize; 
the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which 
flies  off,  affecting  the  head  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  is  fo 
fieatas  to  render  it  abfolutely  un- 
t  for  any  internal  ufe :  feveral 
correAors  have  been  contrived  to 
abate  its  virulence;  butthebeilof 
them  are  nor  to  be  traded  to;  and 
as  there  icems  to  be  no  real  occa- 


iion  for  it,  unlels  for  fome  external 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  dught  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  in* 
ternal  medicines^ 

EUPHRASI^/a/w:  Euphra/Ut 
offcinurum  C  B,  Eyebright ;  the 
leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  moili  fields,  it  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, both  taken  internally,  and 
applied  externally.  Hildanus  fayf, 
he  has  known  old  men  of  feventy, 
who  had  loft  their  £ght,  recover 
it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  i 
later  praditioners,  however,  have 
not  been  fc  happy  as  to  obferve 
any  fuch  good  effedls  from  it.  At 
prefent  it  it  totally,  and  not  un- 
juflly,  difregarded* 

FABiE  fiores  et  femn:  Faht 
fkre  Candida  lituris  tdgris  confficuo 
Tourn.  Garden  beans ;  the  flowers 
and  feed  (£.] 

Beans  are  of  greater  ofe  for  cn- 
lioary  than  medicinal  purpofes: 
they  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food, 
fufficiently  nutritious,  but  noteafy 
of  digeition ;  efpecial ly  when 
growing  old.  A  water  diftilied 
from  the  flowers  has  been  cele- 
brated as-  a  cofmetic,  and  flill  re« 
tains  its  charader  among  fome  fe* 
male  ardds. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilago. 

FERRUMetCHALYBS  [L.E.} 
Iron  and  Heel  [I.  £.] 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than  the  fbfter 
iron,  as  being  more  difficultly 
aded  upon  by  the  animal  juices 
and  the  common  menftroa :  iron 
diflblves  readily  in  all  acids,  and 
rnfis  freely  in  the  air,  efpeciaUy 
if  OGcaiionally  moiibned  with  wa- 
ter ;  fleet  rcquiiesa  longer  time  for 
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its  iblntion,  and  does  not  mft  fo 
eafily. 

Tne  general  virtaes  of  tbefe 
metals,  and  the  feveral  prepara- 
tions of  tkenip  are,  to  conftrioge 
the  fibres,  to  qaicken  the  circala- 
tion,  to  promote  the  deficient  fe- 
cretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reprefs  inordinate 
discharges  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
After  the  nfe  of  them,  if  they 
take  effed,  the  pulfe  is  very  fen- 
fibly  railed  ;  the  colour  of  the 
fate,  though  before  pale,  changes 
CO  a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urina- 
ry, and  cnticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidorous  eruptions, 
and  the  faeces  voided  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking 
due  ctkB.. 

An  aperient  virtae  is  ufually  at- 
tributed tofbmeof  the  preparations 
of  iron,and  an  aftriogent  to  others  ; 
but  in  reality,  tbey  ail  pioduce  the 
tWtGtt  both  of  aperients  and  aftrin- 

§ents,  and  (eem  to  differ  only  in 
egree  Thofe  dillinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  aflringent  icmetimes  occa- 
Son  a  very  copious  difcharge  of 
nrine,  or  a  diarrhcea  ;  whilft  thofe 
^atledaperient  frequently  flop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  a  prasternatural  dif- 
charge, or  fuppreilion  of  natural 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a  languor 
and  floggiflinefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weakneis  of  the  folids ;  this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the 
former,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
latter,  will  fopprefs  the  flux,  or 
remove  the  fuppreilion  :  bat  where 
the  circulation  IS  already  too  quick, 
tbefolidstootenfeand  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  flri£lure  or  fpafmodic 
contraction  of  the  veflcls  ;  iron, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will 
aggravate  equally  both  difiempers. 
Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  aft  all  in  the  fame 
znanner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  conllituttons.  Where 


acidities  abound  In  the  firftpaifages, 
the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  prove  more  fervice- 
able  than  the  moff  elaborate  prepa* 
ration  of  them.'  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
mae  v*as,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
previouily  opened  by  faline  men- 
llrua :  hence  a  folution  of  iron  in 
acid  liquors,  has,  in  many  cafes,  ex- 
cellent effefts,  where  (as  Boerhaave 
obferves)  the  more  indigeftible  pre- 
parations, as  the  calces  made  by 
fire,  have  fcarce  any  effeft  at  all. 
If  alkalefcent  juices  are  lodged  id 
the  flomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  proves  at 
lead  nfelefs ;  for  here  the  acid  fol- 
vent  is  abfolved  by  the  alkaline 
matters  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
body,  fo  as  to  leave  the  iron  re- 
duced to  an  i native  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  independ- 
ent of  differences  in  the  conftitu- 
tton,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  acid  united  with  the  metal : 
vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a  deter* 

fency  and  aperient  virtue ;  com- 
ined  with  the  vitriolic,  it  a^s  io 
the  firff  paflages  powerfully  as  an 
aperient;  whilff  the  nitrous  ren- 
ders it  extremely  ftyptic ;  and  the 
marine  ffill  more  fo*  For  the 
different  preparations  of  iron,  fee 
the  third  pan  of  this  work. 

FILIPENDULiE  radix:  Fiii- 
penduLt  <vulgarisy  an  MoU  PlinU 
C,  B,     Drop  wort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
and  chalky  grounds:  the  root  con- 
fiffs  of  a  number  of  tubercles,  fa^ 
tened  together  by  flender  firings  ; 
its  raffe  is  rough  and  bitterifh, 
with  a  flight  degree  of  pungency. 
Thefe  qaalities  point  out  its  ufe  in 
a  flaccid  (late  of  the  veffels,  and 
a  llnggiftinefs  of  the  juices :  the 
natural  evacuations  are  in  iTcme 
raeafure  reff rained  or  protr.oted  by 
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ity  where  the  excefs  or  deficiency 
proceed  from  this  caufe.  Hence 
iome  have  recommended  it  as  an 
adringent  in  dyfenleriea,  immo- 
derate uterine  fluorsy  &c.  others 
as  a  diuretic ;  and  others  as  an 
aperient  and  deobftrnent  in  fcro- 
phttlous  habits.  At  prefent  it  is 
wholly  difregarded. 

FILICIS  MARIS  radix :  *  Filtcis 
nw  ratnof^i  dentate  C.  B,  Com- 
mon male  fern  ;   the  root  \E.] 

FILICIS  FCEMlNiE  radix: 
Filtcis  ramoftt  majwris  finnuUs  ohtufis 
iim  difuais  C,  B*  Female  fern, 
or  brakes  s  the  root  [£.] 

FILICIS  FLORIDiE,  feu  O/- 
mmnjd  riegoMs  radix :  Feiicis  ramo- 
f4t  non  d€Mta$0y  florid^  C.  B.  Of- 
mund  royal*  or  the  flowering 
fern ;  the  root  [E.] 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  dire£led  for 
medicinal  uJe)  have,  when  firfl 
chewed,  fomewhat  of  a  fweetifli 
glutinous  tafte,  which  Toon  be- 
comes bitteriih,  fubafb-ingent,  add 
naufedtts.  They  are  faid  to  be 
aperient  and  anthelmintic.  Simon 
Paulii  tells  us,  that  they  have  been 
the  grand  fecret  of  fome  empirics 
againft  the  broad  kind  of  worms 
called  titniai  and  that  the  dofe 
is  one»  two,  or  three  drachms  of 
the  powder.  The  third  ibrt  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  weakeft,  and 
the  fecond  the  (Iroogeft;  this 
therefore  has  been  generally  made 
choice  of;  pra^ice  has,  however, 
at  length  expunged  them  all, 
though  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
Aill  retains  them  tn  their  catalogue 
of  fimples. 

FaNlCULI  DOLCIS  /earn 
FcemcuH  duhis  C,  B.  Sweet  fcn- 
ntl ;  the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

FCENICULI  VULGARIS 
/o/iVf,  tadix^femen:  Feeniculi  mul- 
garit  germanici  C  L*     Common 


fennel;  the  feeds,  roots,  and  leaves 
[E.] 

The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  common,  ex- 
cept the  feeds,  which  are,confider- 
ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two 
forts  differ  likewife  in  (hape  and 
colour:  thofe  of  the  common  are 
roondifh,  oblong,  flattifh  on  one 
fide,  and  protubo'ant  on  the  other, 
of  a  dark  alnaofl  blackilh  colour  f 
thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer, 
narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowilh  colour.  Both  forts  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens :  the 
common  is  a  perennial  plant :  the 
fweet  perifhes  after  it  has  given 
feed ;  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to 
fuch  perfe£iion  in  this  climate  as 
thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 
many. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  taHe  : 
thofe  of  the  fieniculum  dulce  are  in 
flavour  molt  agreeable,  and  have 
alfo  a  confiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
ifhnefs :  hence  our  college  have 
diredted  the  ufe  of  thefe  only. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds;  and  not  on- 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  good 
ftomachics  and  carminatives.  An 
efTential  oil  [£.]  and  fimple  water 
[L.]  are  prepared  from  them  ia 
the  fhops ;  they  are  ingredienta- 
alfo  in  the  compound  juniper  wa- 
ter, garlic  oxymel,  mithndaie^ 
theriaca,  and  decodiion  for  glyf- 
ters  [L] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm, 
but  has  more  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
than  the  feeds;  it  is  one  of  the 
five  roots  called  openers ;  and  has 
fometime^  been  direded  in  ap- 
perient  apozems.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  talle, 
fmell,  and  medical  qualities,  with 
the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the  Chi- 
r.efe|  from  which^  however,  it 
appears 
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appears  to  be  very  confiderabl/ 
difierent. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed 
for  any  medicinal  ufe.  A  fimple 
water  is  direded  to  be  prepared 
from  them  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

FCENI  GVLJEQl  fimeu :  Fceni 
tract  fativi  C,  B.  Fcenugreck ; 
the  feeds  [L  E.] 

This  pUnc  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  louthern  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  in  Italy;  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to 
Us.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
a  rhomboidal  ^g\XTt ;  a  difagree* 
able  ftrong  fmell»  and  a  maci- 
laginous  taile.  Their  principal 
uh  is  in  cacaplafms*  fomentations, 
aod  the  like,  and  in  emollient 
glyfters.  They  enter  the  vUum 
€  mucilagiMihif  of  the  (hops ;  to 
which  they  communicate  a  con- 
£derable  (hare  of  their  fmell. 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vide  Ma- 

LABATHftUM. 

FORMICiE.  Ants;  their  bo- 
dies and  em. 

Thefe  infects  are  at  prefent  of 
no  ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  mnch  celebrated  tor 
aphrodiliac  virtues,  and  ftill  em- 
ployed in  the  aqua  m^nanimitaHsi 
and  other  like  compofitions  of 
Ibreign  difpenfatories.  It  is  re> 
inarkable,  that  thefe  animals  con- 
tain a  truly  acrid  juice,  which  they 
Ihed  in  fmall  drops  upon  being 
irritated :  by  infufing  a  quantity 
of  live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water, 
an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neu* 
naann  ubferves,  that  on  diflilling 
them  either  with  water  or  pure 
fpirit,  a  clear  limpid  oil  arifes, 
which  has  fcarce  any  talle,  or  at 


lead  is  not  hot  or  pungent  like  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables. 

FRAGARIiE  folia,  fruaus: 
Fragaria  fertntis  fragi'a  rubra  J*  B. 
The  ftraw  berry  bufh;  its  leaves 
and  fruit  [E,] 

The  leaves  are  ibmewhat  flyp« 
tic,  and  bitteriih;  and  hence  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  vifcera^  and  im- 
moderate fecretions,  or  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  natural  evacuations 
depending  thereon  :  they  are  re- 
commended in  haemorrhages  and 
fluxes  ;  and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppre/Hons  of  urine,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  viicera,  in  the  jaunr 
dice,  Stc.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
very  gratefnl  both  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  :  like  other  fruits  of 
the  dulco-acid  kind,  they  abate 
heat,  quench  third,  loofen  the 
belly,  and  promote  urine;  but 
do  not  afford  much  nourilhment. 
GeoiFroy  obferves;  that  the  urine 
of  thofe  who  eat  liberally  of  this 
fruit,  becomes  impregnated  with 
its  fragrant  fmell. 

FRANGOLA,    vide    Alnus 

NIGRA. 

FRAXINELL-®  fiu  Diaamm. 
aliiy  raJix :  Diaamni  *uulgo^  five 
fraxinelltt  C.  B.  White  or  baftard 
dittany  ;  the  root  [E.} 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Itaiy„ 
and  Germany ;  from  whence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  dried 
and  rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fomor 
times  brought  to  us.  This  is  of 
a  white  colour,  a  weak,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell;  and  a  durable 
bitter,  lightly  pungent  tafte.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac ;  but  not  regarded  by  com- 
mon pradice,  nor  often  ^ept  in 
the  (hops. 

FRAXINI 
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FRAXINI  cortex  et  femen  : 
Fraxini  excejfiofis  C.  B.  Fraxini 
^ulgatioris  j.  B-  The  alh  tree ; 
its  bark  and  feeds  [€.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately  aftringvnt,  and  as  fach  has 
Ibmetimes  been  maJe  ofeof:  the 
feedSf  <vhich  are  fomewhat  acrid« 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effi- 
cacioos  forthefe  intentions,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  alh  tree  have 
long  been  negle^ed. 

'  FULTGO  ifgftorum  camhiftorum* 
Wood  foot  [L.  E.] 

This  concrete  is  of  a  (hining 
i>!ack  colour,  a  difagreeablefmelU 
and  an  acrid  bitter  naufeoos  taHe. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hylteric  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  fometimes  given  in 
conjun6lioii  with  the  fetid  gums: 
it  gives  name  to  a  tindture  of  this 
kind  in  the  (hops.  Its  virtaes  are 
extracted  both  by  watery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  each  of  which,  If 
the  foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  difTolve 
about  one-fixth.  Soot  i«  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from : 
tiie  more  refinous  the  wood,  the 
more  the  foot  aboands  with  oily 
matter. 

FUMARIiE  fola:  Fumaridt 
pfficittarum  et  DiafcorMs  C  j9. 
Fumitory  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  weed  in 
(hady  cultivated  grounds,  pro- 
ducing fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  very 
juicy,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  without 
any  remarkable  fmcll.  The  me- 
dical effedls  of  this  herb  are,  to 
f!rengthen  the  tune  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro- 
/notethe  urinary  and  other  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  princioally  re- 
commended in  melancholic,  fcor- 
buiict    and  cutaneoas  diforders; 


for  opening  obAruAtons  of  the 
viicera,  attenuating,  and  pro- 
moting the  evacuation  of  vifeid 
juices.  Frederick  Hoffman  had 
a  vtry  great  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  afTures 
tts,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftroa  extiraft 
its  virtues. 

GALANGi£  MlNORIS  radix 
[E.]  Galangal;  a  root  brought 
from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
/carce  an  inch  long,  and  not  half 
fo  thick,  fiill  of  joints,  with 
feveral  circular -rings  on  the  oot- 
lide ;  of  an  aromatic  fmellj  and 
a  bitterifl),  hot,  biting  tafle. 
Galangal  is  a  warm  (lomachic 
bitter;  it  has  been  frequently 
prefcribed  in  bitter  infuiions,  boc 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agree- 
able. The  London  college  has 
reje^led  it  from  the  officinal  fim? 
pies. 

GALBANUM  [L.  E.] 

This  is  the  concrete  jm'ce  of 
an  African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  I'he  juice,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  femipellucid,  (oft,  tenaci- 
ous ;  of  a  (Irong,  and  to  foroe 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitteriih 
warm  taile :  the  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  mafl!es,  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  Geottroy  re- 
lares,  that  a  dark  greenifh  oil  is 
TO  be  obtained  from  this  fimple 
by  didillation,  which,  upon  re- 
peated redifications,  becomes  of 
an  elegant  iky  blue  colour.  The 
purer  forts  of  galbanum  are  faid 
by  fome  to  difTolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water  ;  but  thefe 
liquors  are  only  partial  menflrua 
with  resjard  to  this  drug ;  nor  do 
fpirit  oFwine,  or  oils,  prove  more 
cfcdtual  in  this  refped:  the  beft 
diflblvcQi- 
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diiToI^nt  is  a  mixtare  of  two 
parts  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  vir- 
toe  with  gam  ammoniacum ;  but 
is  generally  accounted  lefs  effica* 
cioas  in  ailhmas,  and  more  fo  in 
hyfterical  complaints.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  gnm  pills,  ipe- 
cies  e  fcordio,  mithridate»theriaca» 
confedio  Paalina,  maturating  ca^ 
taplafm  [L.]and  antihyftcric  plan- 
ter [E.] 

GALEGM  folia:  GakgiP^U 
garisflorihus  ceruleis  C  B»  Goats 
rue;  the  herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi* 
pbarmac;  bat  its  fenfible  qualities 
difcover  no  foundation  for  any 
virtues  of  this  kind  :  the  talle  is 
merely  leguminous ;  and  in  Italy 
(where  it  grows  wild)  it  is  faid  to 
be  ttied  as  food. 

GALLiE  [L.  £.]  Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  fbund» 
in  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
oak  tree  :  they  are  produced  by  a 
kind  of  infed  (which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches)  and  after- 
wards ferve  as  a  lodgement  for 
its  eggs ;  the  animal  within  the 
gall  eats  its  way  through  ;  thofe 
which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infeft  remaining  in 
them.  The  beil  galls  come  from 
Aleppo :  thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  fmoothy  like  the  other  forts, 
and  have  feveral  tubercles  on  the 
furface.  Galls  have  a  very  auftere 
flyptic  tafte»  without  any  fmell : 
they  are  very  flrong  aftringents, 
^  and  as  fuch  have  i>een  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and 
externally,  but  are  not  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent 
pradice. 

GALLIl/i/iVi .•  Gallii lutH C.  B. 
Ladies  bedftraw,  or  cheefe* rennet; 
the  herb  [E,] 


This  herb  has  a  fubacid  taHe, 
with  a  vtry  faint«  not  difagree* 
able  fmell :  the  juice  changes  blue 
vegetable  iofufions  of  a  xtd,  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dif- 
coiFers  marks  of  acidity.  It  ftands 
recommended  as  a  mild  ftyptici 
but  has  never  been  much  in  uie. 

GAMBOGIA  [/:.£]  Gam- 
boge;  a  folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Baft- Indies,  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft 
fort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  breaks  mining  and  frt^ 
from  drofs :  it  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  tafte,  nnlefs  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  when 
it  imprefles  a  flight  fenf^  of  acri- 
mony. It  immediately  commu- 
nicates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright 
golden  colour,  and  almofi  entirely 
diflblves  in  it ;  Geoffroy  fays,  ex- 
cept the  iixth  part :  alkaline  falts 
enable  water  to  aA  upon  this  fub- 
ftance  powerfully  as  a  menftrunm  i 
the  folution  made  by  their  means 
is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  paflcs  the 
filtre:  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fU 
ammoniac  readily  and  entirely 
diflblves  it,  and  takes  up  a  con* 
fiderable  quantity ;  and  what^  ia 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution 
mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit, 
without  growing  turbid. 

Gamt^ge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards  t 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  co»« 
demn  it  as  ading  with  too  great 
violence,  andoccafionin^  a  danger- 
ous hypercatharfes ;  whilft  others 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Geof« 
fjToy  feenis  particularly  fond  of 
this  medicine,  and  informs  us« 
that  he  has  frequently  given  it, 
from  two  to  four  grains,  with- 
out- its  proving  at  all  emetic : 
that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it 
both  vomits  and  purges,  without 
violence ;    that   its    operation  is 
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foon  over ;  and  that  if  given  in  a 
liquid  forin»  and  fufficiencly  di- 
luted, it  ftands  not  in  need  of  any 
corredor;  that  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  piiU  it  is  moft  apt  to 
prove  emetict  bat  very  rarely  Has 
t|iis  tSt€t  iJF  joined  along  with 
mercnrius  dukis*  He  nevertbelefs 
cautions  againft  its  ufe  where  the 
patient  cainnot  eafily  bear  vomit- 
ing. It  gives  name  to  a  pill  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  ufed  in  any  compofition  of 
the  London. 

GENISTiE/a/«,  flares,  femin  : 
Cyiifi  genift^  JcQfari/e  nndgaris  flore 
luteo  foum.  Broom ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [E.] 

The  leaves  of  this  ihrub  have 
a  naufeous  bitter  taile :  decodions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  pro- 
mote urine,  and  fiand  recommend- 
ed in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in  decodion,  and  emetic 
in  fubflance,  though  in  fome  places, 
as  Lobel  informs  us,  they  are 
commonly  ufed,  in  large  quan- 
tity, in  falads,  without  producing 
any  eflfed  of  this  kind.  The 
qualities  of  the  feeds  are  little 
better  determined:  fome  report, 
that  they  purge,  almoft  as  ilrongly 
as  hellebore,  fn  the  dofe  of  a 
drachm  and  half;  whilft  the  author 
above-mentioned  relates,  that  he 
has  givena  decodion  of  two  ounces 
of  them  as  a  gentle  emetic* 

GENTIANiEriir/j>;  Gentian^ 
majorit  luUdt  C,  B,  Gentian ; 
the  root  [L  £.] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  :  but  the 
dried  roots  are  moft  commonly 
brought  from  Germany,  &c.  they 
ihould  bechofen  frefh,  and  of  a 
jrellowor  bright  gold  colour  with- 
in. This  root  is  a  flrong  bitter, 
and  as  fuch,  very  frequently  made 


ufe  of  in  pradice:  in  tafte  it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  than  moft  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  dafs : 
infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange  peel,  are  fufficiently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  wine,  tindure,  and 
infufionof  thefhops.  Anextrad 
made  from  it  is  likewife  an  offici- 
nal preparation. 

A  poifonous  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difcovered  among  fome  of 
the  gentian  brought  to  London  % 
the  ufe  of  which  occafioned  vio- 
lent diforders,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  death.  This  is  eafily 
diftinguifhable  by  its  being  inter- 
■  nally  of  a  white  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs.  This  poifonous 
fimple  feems  to  be  the  root  of 
the  t flora  ^oaldenfis  of  Ray,  the 
atonUum  printum  panlaliancbes  of 
Gefner ;  a  plant  which  Lobel  in- 
forms us  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to 
empoifbn  darts  with. 

GERANII  BATRACHOIDIS 
folia.  Crowfoot  cranefbill;  the 
leaves.  . 

GERANII  kOBERTIANI 
folia^    Herb  Robert;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild, 
the  firft  in  hedges,  the  fecond  in 
moift  meadows.  The  leaves  have 
an  auftere  tafte,  and  have  hence 
been  recommended  as  aftringents ; 
but  they  have  long  been  difre- 
garded  in  pra£tice,  and  have  there- 
fore been  omitted  at  the  late  re- 
formation both  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

GINSENG  [E.]  a  fmall  root 
brought  from  North  America,  and 
fometimes  from  China ;  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  taper,  finely 
ilViated,  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowiOi 
colour.  It  has  a  vtty  fweet  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  bitter- 
iihnefs  and  warmth. 
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The  Chinere  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root»  and  to  ^look 
upon  it  as  an  aniverfai  rcftorative, 
in  all  decays,  from  age,  intem- 
perance, or  difeafe.  The  great 
value,  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre* 
vented  its  being  exported  from 
thence  into  other  countries,  and 
its  difcovery  in  North  America  is 
bat  of  late  date,  fo  that  among 
US  it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
made  vSc  of;  although,  from 
what  can  be  judged  of  it  from  the 
tafte,  it  feems  to  deferve  fome  re- 
gard, efpecially  as  it  is  now  pro- 
curable in  plenty. 

GITH,  videNiOELLA. 

GLASTl  fiUa:  IfatiJssfatkf^fvei 
luHfoH^  C  6.    Wood ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
nfe  of  the  dyers;  but  is  never 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur* 
poles.  The  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  an  aftringent. 

GLADIOLI  LUTE!  radix: 
IruUs  ^uftris  lute^^  five  acori 
aduUtrifd  J.  B*  Aeori  vulgaris 
fharm.  Auguft,  ef  Wirt,  Yellow 
water- flag,  baftard  acorus,  or 
water  flower-de-luce:    the  roots 

Ihis  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  ot  rivers  and  in  other  wa- 
tery places.  The  root  has  a  very 
acrid  tafte,  and  proves,  when  frefh, 
a  ftrong  cathartic :  its  exprefled 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  occafionally  increafed,  has 
occafioned  a  plentiful  ^evacuation, 
after  jalap,  gamboge,  &c.  had 
proved  ineffectual.  (See  the  Edin- 
burgh eflays,  vol.  v.  art.  8.  Abridg. 
vol.  i.  page  202.)  By  drying,  it 
lofes  its  acrimony  and  purgative 
virtue.  T^t  puhns  ari  of  our  dif- 
penfatory  contains  about  one-fifth 


of  the  dry  root ;  the  Edinburgh 
ufes  in  its  place  the  acorus  verusf  or 
calamus  aromaticus* 

GLYCYRKHIZJE radix:  Gfy- 
cyrrhiz^filiquofe  vel  Gtrmamc^  C 
B.     Li<^uorice ;  the  root  [L  EA 

This  IS  produced  plentiifully  m 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad ;  this  laft  bein^  gcn^** 
rally  mouldy,  which  this  root 
is  veiv  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  The  powder  of 
liquorice  ofually  fold  is  often 
mingled  with  flower,  and  I  fear 
too  often  with  fubftances  not  quite 
fo  wholefome :  the  beft  fert  is  of 
a  brownifli  yellow  colour  (the 
fine  pale  yellow  being  generally 
fophifticated)  and  of  a  very  rich 
fweet  taile,  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  frefh  root.  Li- 
quorice is  almoft  the  only  fweet 
that  quenches  thirfl ;  whence  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  adipfott. 
Galen  takes  notice,  that  it  was 
employed  in  this  intention  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  to  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  of  drinking.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Medicina  gymnafticat  recom- 
mends this  root  as  a  very  ufeful 
pe£loral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  gently 
detergent:  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  peroral  iyrup, 
peroral  troches,  the  compound 
lime  waters,  decodion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  ele6kary,  and 
theriaca.  An  extra£t  is  directed 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  ihops, 
but  this  preparation  is  brought 
chiefly  from  abroad,  though  the 
foreign  extras  is  not  equal  to  fuch 
as  is  made  with  proper  care  among 
ourfelves. 
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GRAMINIS  CANINI  radix: 
Gramims  canini  ofuenfat  froe  fra* 
mnit  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Quick- 
grafs;  the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a  fweet  rough- 
i(h  tade.  They  are  principally 
recommended  in  aperient  fpring 
drinks,  for  what  is  called  purify- 
ing and  fweetening  the  blood. 

OR  ANA  PARADISI:  Car- 
Jamomum  nuyus/imim  fiperato  Geof" 
froU,  Grains  of  paradife;  a  fruit, 
brought  from  the  £aft  Indies  [£.] 

This  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fig,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con- 
tained two  rows  of  fmail  feeds 
like  cardamoms.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in  this  refpe^  to  t>^pper,  with 
which  they  agree  alio  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties ;   their 

Sungenc^  refiding,  not  in  the  di- 
illed  oil,  as  that  of  cardamom 
feeds  does,  but  in  the  refin  extrad- 
ed  by  fpiritof  wine. 

GRAN  ATI  cortex:  FruSus 
Maii  pumca  faivv^  C.  B.  The 
rind  of  the  pomegranate,  called 
malicorium  [L.  E.] 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens ; 
but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to 
fuch  perfedion  as  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. This  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fum- 
mer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing thirfl,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly.  The  rind  is  a  ftrong 
aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  occafion* 
ally  made  ufe  of. 

GRATTOLiG  folia:  GraHol^ 
centaurioidtj  C,  B,  Hedge  hyf- 
fop  ;  the  leaves  [£,] 

This  is  a  fmalf  plant,  met  with. 


among  ns^  only  in  gardens^  Tht 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  dif- 
agreeable  tafte ;  an  infnfion  of  a 
handful  of  them  when  frefli,  or 
a  drachm  when  dried,  is  faid  to 
operate  ftrongly  as  a  cathartic. 
Kramer  reports  (Tentam.  bouode. 
p.  18.)  that  he  has  found  the  r9H 
of  this  plant  a  medicine  fimilar 
in  virtue  to  ipecacoanha. 

GUAIACI  BgmiMh  <orter»  gum* 
mi:  Guaiaci  Americani primi fimSu 
aetrist  five  Ugitind  Brepi.  froJr. 
Guaiacum,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  theSpanim  Weft* 
Indies ;  its  wood,;  bark,  and  refin 
called  gum  guaiacum  [L*  £.] 

The  wood  is  very  ponderonSf  of 
a  clofe  compad  texture ;  the  outer 
part  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
heart  of  a  deep  blackiih  green, 
or  variegated  with  blacky  green, 
pale  and  orown  colours :  the  bark 
18  thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a 
dark  greyifli  hue:  both  have 
a  lightly  aromatic,  bitterifli,  pun*' 
sent  tafte ;  the  bark  is  fomewhat 
the  weakeft.^  The  lefin  (which 
exudes  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree)  is  brought  to 
us  in  irregular  mafles,  ufually 
friable,  of  a  duiky  greeniOi,  and 
fometimes  of  a  reddifli  caft,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them : 
its  tafte  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe 
of  a  warm,  ftimulating  medicine : 
they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifcera ;  and  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticu- 
lar  difcharge :  hence  in  cutaneous 
defedations,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  obftrudions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  where 
fluggiih  feroas  humours  abound, 
they  are  eminently  ufeful :  rheu- 
matic and  other  pains  have  often 
been  relieved  by  them.  The  refin 
is  the  meft  adive  of  thefe  drugs ; 
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and  the  efficacy  of  the  others 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
part  contained  in  them :  the  refin 
IS  extraded  from  the  wood  in  part 
by  watery  liquors,  but  much  more 
perfedly  by  fpiritoous  ones ;  the 
watery  extrad  of  this  wood»  kept 
in  the  ihops,  proves  not  only  leis 
in  quantity, but  confiderably  weak- 
er than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This 
lad  extrad  is  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  the  native  refin,  and 
differs  from  that  brought  to  us 
only  in  being  purer.  Thegnm, 
or  extrads,  are  given  from  a  few 
grains  toafcrupleor  half  a  drachm ; 
which  lad  doie  proves  for  the  moft 
part  cotnfiderably  purgative.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum 
are  an  extract  of  the  wood  [L.] 
a  folution  of  the  gum  in  redi- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  [L.]  and  a 
folution  in  volatile  fpirit  [L,  E.'] 
as  alio  an  empyreumatic  oil  dif- 
tilled  from  the  wood.  The  wood 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
lime  water  [L.  £.]  and  in  the 
compound  tindures  of  jalap  and 
fena  [£•]  of  which  it  increaies  the 
purgative  virtue ;  the  gum,  in  the 
aromatic  pills  [L.]  ecphradic  pills 
[L,  £.]  mercurial  and  ethiopic 
pills,  Edinburgh  theriaca  [E.]  and 
the  compound  oil  of.balfam  of 
Copaiba  [L,] 

GUMMI  AMMONIACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacvm. 

GUMMI  AR ABICUM [L. E] 
Gum  Arabic;  a  concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  the  Egyptian  aca- 
cia tree.  This  is  brought  to  us 
from  Turkey,  in  fmall  irregular 
mafles  or  firings,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifli  colour.  The  true  gum 
Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops ;  gum  fenega  or  fe- 
ci ca,  which  comes  from  the  coafts 
of  Guinea,  being  ofnally  fold 
for   it:    this   greatly   refembles 
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the  other,  and  perhaps,  as  Dale 
conjeflures,  exudes  from  a  tree 
of  the  fame  kind :  it  is  generally 
in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  and  in  thefe  circumttances 
poffiblyconfiAs  the  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two ;  although .  the 
former  is  held  to  be  the  purer  and 
finer  gum,  and  therefore  preferred 
for  medicine ;  and  the  latter  the 
ftrongeft,  moft  fubftantial,  and 
cheapeft,  and  confe^uently  more 
employed  for  mechanic  ufes.  The 
virtues  of  this  gum  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  gummy  and  mn- 
cilaginous  fubftances  in  j^eneral : 
it  is  given,  from  a  fcrup^  to  two 
drachms,  in  hoarfenefles,  a  thin 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  inteftines  is  abraded.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  white  de- 
codUon,  chalk  julep,  the  com« 
pound  powders  of  bole,  fcordium, 
amber,  gum  tragacanth,  the  com- 
mon emulfion,  mithridate,  theria- 
ca, and  fome  of  the  troches. 

GUMMI  CERASORUM. 
Cherry-tree  gum. 

There  is  not  any  medical  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  and  the  preced- 
ing. Some  have  fuppofed  that 
all  the  gum  brought  to  us  from 
the  Eaft,  under  the  name  of 
jtrahicf  is  no  other  than  the  gum 
of  cherry,  plum,  and  other  trees 
common  among  ourfelves.  Thia 
opinion  is  nevenhelefs  erroneous  ; 
for  thefe  trees,  as  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves,  do  not  grow  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  gum  Arabic  is 
brought;  whilft  the  acacia  are 
very  common  there. 

GUMMI  ELEMI,  vide  E- 

LEMI. 

GUMMI  TRAGACANTHiE 
[L.  £.}  The  gum  of  the  tragacanth, 
a  thorny  bufli  growing  in  Crete, 
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Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
of  a  much  ftronger  body  than 
e  ither  of  the  foregoing,  and  does 
not  fo  perfe^^ly  difToWe  in  water. 
A  drachm  will  give  a  pint  of  water 
the  confidence  of  a  fyrop,  which 
a  whole  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  is 
fcarce  fufficient  to  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  forming  troches,  and  the 
like  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the 
Other  gums.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  powder,-  and  is  an  ingre** 
dient  in  the  compound  powders  of 
cerufs  and  amber. 

GOTTA  GAMBA,videGAM. 

POGIA. 

HiEMATITES  Upu  [£.  E.] 
Hematites,  or  bloodflone. 

This  is, an  elegant  iron  ore,  •ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a  dark  reddifh 
or  yellowifh  coloer:  it  is  found 
either  along  with  other  ores  of  iron, 
or  in  diftinft  mines  by  itfclf. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
we  conceive  they  do  not  vary  from 
thofe  experienced  from  ruft,  and 
the  common  croci  of  iron,  not- 
withdandingtheextraordinary  opi- 
nion which  many,  even  of  the  late 
praditioners,  have  entertained  of 
It ;  as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  which  Geoffroy  fays  the 
haematites  dries  and  heals. 

H AUCACABUM,  vide  A  lk  e- 

KENGI. 

HEDERiE  ARBOR EiE  folia, 
Baccte^  it  gumm  feu  rejina:  Hedertt 
cemmunis  ma/oris  Rati.  Ivy;  the 
leaves,  berries,  and  refin  called 
gum  hederae  [£.] 

This  isaclimbing  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  hare  very  rarely  been  given 
internally,  notwith (landing  they 
are  recommended  (in  the  Ephem. 
natur*  iuriof  vol.  ii«  obf.  1 20,)againft 
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the  atrophy  of  children :  their  taHe 
is  nauleous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Ex- 
ternally tbey  have  fomecimes  been 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  likewife  for 
keeping  ifiues  open.  The  berries 
were  foppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  qua- 
lity: later  writers  have  recommend* 
ed  them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharroacs ;  and  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  with  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a  fudorific.  It  is  probable 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
rather  owing  to  the  vinegar  than 
to  the  powder.  The  refin  was 
ranked  by  the  ancients  (if  their 
lU^tm  tS  iaa-9^  was  the  fame  with 
our  gummi  keder^J  among  the 
depilatories;  from  this  clafs,  which 
it  certainly  had  no  title  to,  it  has 
fince  been  removed  to  that  of  con- 
glutinaters  of  wounds,  to  which  it 
ha:s  no  vtry  jull  one.- 

HKDER^  TERRESTRIS/i/iVi; 
Hederof    terrfftris  vulgaris   C.   B. 
Ground-ivy;  the  leaves  [E,] 
Ground -ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre- 

?[uent  in  hedges  and  (hady  places, 
t  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  ve- 
ry  agreeable  fmel};and  a  quick^  bit- 
terifti,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent ;  and  hence  ftandt 
recommended  againfl  laxity,  debi- 
lity, and  obftrudlions  of  the  vifce- 
ra  I  feme  have  had  a  great  opinion 
of  It  for  cleanfi-ng  and  healing  ul- 
cers of  the  internal  parts,  even  of 
the  lungs ;  and  for  purifying  the 
blood.  It  is  cuilomary  to  infuie 
the  dried  leaves  in  malt  liquors ; 
a  pra6lice  not  to  be  commended, 
though  it  readily  communicates 
its  virtue,  and  likewife  helps  to  fine 
them  down  :  fcarce  any  other  herb 
has  this  tSeGt  more  remarkably 
than  gronnd-ivy. 

HELE- 
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HELENIUM,    vide    Eiivla 

CAMPANA. 

HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix: 
HelUbori  aJhi  Jhre  fubviridi  C.  B. 
White  hellebore ;  the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fponuneoofly 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  mountain- 
cos  parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a  naufeoasybitterifhy acrid  tafte, 
burning  the  month  and  faiaces : 
wounded  when  frefh»  it  emits  an 
extremely  acrimonious  jaice»  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a  wound, 
19  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous  : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  ap> 
plied  to  an  iflue,  occafions  vio- 
lent purging :  fnufied  up  the  nofe, 
it  proves  a  ftrong,  and  not  always 
a  fale  fternutatory.  This  root, 
taken  internally,  ads  with  extreme 
violence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
obferved,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to 
occafion  convolfions,  and  other  ter* 
rible  diforders.  The  ancients  fome- 
times  employed  it  in  very  obftinate 
cafes,  and  always  made  this  their 
]aft  refource.  Modern  pradice 
feems  to  have  almoft  entirely  re- 
jeded  its  internal  ufe ;  though  I 
am  informed  that  (bmehave  lately 
ventured  upon  (b  large  a  dofe  as  a 
fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
found  good  effeds  from  it  after 
the  ftronger  antimonial  prepara- 
tions had  been  given  in  vain.  A 
tincture  and  honey  of  it  are  kept  in 
the  (hops  [L.] 

HELLEBORI  NTGRI  radix: 
HelUhori  nigriflore  rofeo  C.  B.  Black 
hellebore ;  the  roots  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland, 
Audria,  and  Stiria :  the  earlinefs  of 
its  flowers,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear in  December,  has  gained  it 
a  place  in  our  gardens* 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ofe  of,  which  not  anfrequent* 


Iv  produced  violent,  and  fome* 
times  deleterious  effeds :  this  the 
Wirtemberg  college  particularly 
caution  again  (I,  though  without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which  it 
may  be  diilinguiflied,  or  even 
giving  the  precife  name  of  the 
plant.  It  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
black  hellebore  of  C.  B.  called  in 
England,  where  it  grows  wild, 
fetterwort,  fettlewort,  or  baftard 
hellebore :  the  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftingoifhed  from  the  officinal  fore 
by  their  being  lefs  black.  The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  hellebore :  and  in  the  Breflaw 
collections  we  find  fome  inflances 
of  fatal  eifedts  occafioned  by  raiftak- 
ing  the  former  for  the  latter :  thefe 
Mo  are  happily  difcoverable  by 
their  colour;  the  aconitum  being 
lighter  coloured  than  even  the  paleft 
of  the  black  hellebores.  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green-flowered,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  and  is  called  by 
our  fgrriers,  peg- root)  have  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  the  (hops  of  the 
benefit  of  this  criterion  :  but  the 
London  college  have  direAed  the  * 
darkeft  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
this  clafs.  Since  therefore  the  two 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  i« 
mod  apt  to  mi(lake  for  this,  are 
diftingui(habie  from  it  by  their 
colour,  but  have  no  other  external 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,  particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance;  only  the  deeped  black  be- 
in^  chofen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
reje^ed. 

The  tafte  of  Hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with- 
out being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part :  on  chewing  it 
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for  a  fenr  ininates»  the  tongue 
feems  benambed,  and  afFe£led  with 
a  kind  of  paralytic  ftapor,  as  when 
burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : 
the  fibres  are  more  acrimonious 
than  the  head  of  the  root  which 
they  ilTue  from.  Black  hellebore 
root,  taken  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a  drachm,  proves  a  Urong  ca- 
thartic ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  maniacal^  and 
other  difordersy  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  atra  tilis : 
in  which  caies,  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  donbtlefs  occafionly  of 
ttfe,  chough  they  are  by  no  means 
poiTefied  of  any  fpecific  power. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  that 
our  black  hellebore  a£ts  with  fo 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients :  whence  many  have  fuppof- 
ed  it  to  be  a  different  plant :  and 
indeed  the  defcriptions  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  of  their  belle- 
bore,  do  not  agree  to  any  of  the 
forts  ufually  taken  notice  of  by 
modern  botanifis.  Another  (pecies 
has  been  difcovcred  in  the  ealle'ra 
countries,  which  Tournefort  dlf- 
tinguiOies  by  ithe  name  of  heiielfO' 
rus  niger  orientalise  ampliJ/ifM  foUQf 
foule  fr^talto,  fore  purpurajcente^ 
and  fuppofes  to  be  (be  true  ancient 
helIet)ore,  from  its  growing  in 
plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and 
m  the  ifland  Anticyra,  celebrated 
0f  old  for  the  produdion  of  this 
antimaniacal  drug:  he  relates, 
that  a  f<?ruple  of  this  fort,  given 
for  a  dofe,  occafioned  convul- 
fions. 

Our  hellebore  is  4t  prefent  look- 
ed upon  principally  as  an  alterative^ 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  doles,  for  attenu- 
ating vifcid  humours,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  urinary  difcharges, 
l^ndopening  inveterate  obflruflions 
of  the  remoter  glands ;  it  often 
proves  a  very  powerful  em  men  a- 
gogue  in  pie thpric  habits^  where  fiecl 


is  ineile&ual  or  improper.  An  ex* 
trad  made  from  thiis  root  with  wa- 
ter, is  one  of  the  milded,  and  for 
the  purpofesof  a  cathartic,  the  mod 
effeAual  preparation  of  it;  this 
operates  fufficiently,  without  oc- 
cafioning  the  irritation  which  the 
pure  refin  is  accompanied  with.  A 
tinAure  drawn  with  proof  fpirit, 
contains  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
hellebore,  and  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  bed  preparations  of  it  when  de- 
figned  for  an  alterative :  this  tinc- 
ture, and  the  extrad*  are  kept  ia 
the  (hops.  The  college  of  Edin* 
burgh  makes  this  root  an  ingredi* 
ent  in  the  purging  cephalic  tinc- 
ture, and  compound  tin&ure  of 
jalap ;  and  its  extrafl  in  the  purg*- 
\Vi%  d^obdruent  pills,  gamboge 
pills,  the  laxative  mercurial  pillsr 
andRudiiis  pills,  or  the  compound 
cathartic  extract. 

HELXINE,  vidp  Paribta- 

HEPATICi£  N0BIUS/a/«7 
RmuncuU  triJentati  verni,  jUrefim^ 
plici  caruleo  Tourn.  Noble  liver- 
wort ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  herb  has  a  place  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  early  appearance  of  its  flow* 
ers.  It  is  a  cooling,  gently  re- 
ilringent  herb ;  and  hence  recom* 
mended  in  a  lax  (late  of  the  fibres 
as  a  corroborant. 


HEPATICA 
vide  Lichen- 


TERRESTRI5, 


HERBiE  ?PiK\Sfoliaetfruaus; 
Solans  quadrifaHi  bacciferi  C.  JB. 
Herb  Paris,  truelove,  or  one-ber- 
ry ;  the  leaves  and  fryit. 

This  isa  low  plant,  growingwild 
in  fliady  woods.  It  isfaid,  but  on 
no  good  grounds,  to  be  alexiphar- 
mac :  Gefner  relates,  that  its  juic« 
has  killed  poultry ;  and  itl  fmelf 
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and  tafte  mapifedly  agree  with 
tbofe  of  the  narcotic  herbs. 

HERMODACTYLUS.  Her- 
modadlil;  a  root  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  is  of  the  (hape  of  a 
heart  flatted,  of  a  white  colour, 
compafi,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow- 
der ;  of  a  vifcous  fweecifh  tafte, 
with  a  light  degree  of  acrimony. 

Hermodadils  were  of  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic; 
but  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  the 
ihopshave  vtxy  little  purgative  vir- 
tue; Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  any  effect  at  all. 

HERNIARIiE  folia:  Polygani 
minoris  fivi  miUegran^  major  is  ghhr^ 
C,  B*  Rupture-wort ;  the  leaves. 

This  is*  a  low  herb,  growing 
wild  in  fancy  and  gravelly  grounds. 
It  is  a  very  mild  rellringent,  and 
may,  in  fpme  degree,  be  fervice- 
abU  in  disorders  proceeding  from 
a  weak  flaccid  (late  of  the  vifcera : 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  moft 
celebrated  for,  it  has  little  title  to, 
that  of  curing  hernias. 

HIPPOGLOSSI  A/w."  Ru/ci 
anguftifoUiy  fruStu  folio  innafcenti 
ToMTi,  Double  tongue ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  metwithonlyin  garden*, 
where  plants  are  cultivated  for  cu- 
xiofity.  It  has  rarely  been  taken 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers, 
though  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias till  the  late  emendation. 

•  n\:??OSELINUfeu  Smyrnii^/o- 
iia,  radix yfemen  :  Hippofelini  Tfieo* 
fhraftif  velSmjtrniiDiofcuridisfC.  B, 
Alexanders ;  the  leaves,  root,  and 
feeds  [£.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
4ifl^r]ng  from  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  hearing  a  large  tumid 
black  feed :  it  grows  by  the  fea 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua* 
Jitie^  it  agrees  with  ^/fMjn(fmallage} 
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except  that  the  hifpoftlinum  is  forne- 
what  flronger. 

HIRUNDINARIA,  videVm- 

CETOXICUM. 

HORDEiyJ/»f*»;  Honiei  diftichi. 
quQdfpica  hinas  ordines  fmbeat  Flinio 
C.  B.     Common  barley  [L,  £-1 

HORDEUM  GALLlCUM/w 
MUNDATUM.  French  barley, 
or  the  common  barley  Uttd  from 
the  (hell. 

HORDEUM  PERLAlUM^r- 
turn  fZ.]  Pearl  barley;  prepared  la 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  grind- 
ing the  (helled  barley  into  little 
round  granules,  which  appear  of 
a  kind  of  pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  dates,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats; 
among  the  ancients,  deco£tions  of 
it  wece  the  principal  aliment,  an.i 
medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  diredt  a  decodUon 
of  pearl  barley  ;  and  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pero- 
ral decodion. 

HORMINI  SATIVf,/«r  5fJ,. 
fAT,  folia^  femen  :  Hormini  fclare/e 
diBi  C.  5. Garden  clary;  the  leaves 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a  warm,  bitteri(K 
pungent  tafle  ;  and  a  (Iroog,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell :  the  touch 
difcovers  in  the  leaves  a  large quan« 
tity  of  glutinous  or  refinous  matter. 
They  are  principally  recommend, 
ed  in  thefluor  albus,  and  other  fe* 
male  weakneiFes,  in  hyfleric  dif- 
orders,  and  in  flatulent  colics. 

HYBERNICUS  LAPIS:  Tegu- 
la  <oel  ardefta  Hjbemica  [£.]  |ii(h 
date. 

This  a  blacki(h  foflile  done 
brought  from  Ireland.  It  feems  to 
con(ift  of  an  argillaceous  or  bolar 

tank. 
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earth,  flightly  impregnated  with 
fulphur  and  iron ;  and  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  pofTefs  in  a  low  degree 
the  virtues  of  the  other  ferugineous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  vide  Ait- 

CENTUM  VIVUM. 

HYDROLAPATHUM,  vide 
Lapathvm. 

HYOSCYAMI  folia  :  Hyojcyami 
a.'hi  majoris  *vei  tertii  Diofcoridis  et 
quarti  PUnii  Q.  B.  White  henbane; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI  NlGRl  /o/w: 
Hyojcyand  vulgaris  *uel  nigri  C,  B* 
1  he  common  wild,  or  black  hen- 
bane ;  the  leaves. 

T  hefe  plants  ftand  recommended 
for  fundry  external  purpofes;  and 
by  fome  likewife  internally  againft 
dyfentiies  and  haemorrhages ;  but 
thefe  are  fo  many  examples  of  their 
pernicious  effedls,  that  common 
practice  has  very  defer vedly  re- 
jected them.  They  are  ilrong  and 
virulent  narcotics,  greatly  diforder 
the  fenfes,  occafioning  deliria  and 
madnefs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long 
duration.  Hailer  tells  us  of  one 
who  eat  of  all  the  poifons  of  the 
phyfic  garden,  the  napelli,  apocy- 
na,  bella  donna,  without  injury, 
but  was  maftered  by  this;  that 
after  its  common  efFeds  as  a  narco- 
tic had  abated,  a  paralyfis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ;  and  that  Boer- 
haavc  had  his  fenfes  difordered  by 
only  making  a  plafter  from  this 
plant.  There  arc  other  examples 
alfo,  though  from  lefs  unexcep- 
tionable  authorities,  of  henbane 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 

HYPERICI  folia,  fiores,  femen  : 
Hjpetici  Kmlgarijf  C«  B*  St*  John's 


wort ;  the  leaves,  flowera  [L.  £.] 
and  feeds  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through- 
out England.  Its  tafte  is  rough 
and  bitterifh  ;  the  fmell  difagree* 
able.  Hypericum  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a^orroborant,  diure- 
tic, and  vulnerary ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  and  mania- 
cal diforders  :  it  has  been  reckoned 
of  fuch  efficacy  in  thefe  laft,  as  to 
have  thence  received  the  name  of 
fuga  (Uemonum.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  flowery  tops  tinge  exprefs- 
ed  oils  of  a  red  colour  (which  very 
few  vegetable  fubftances  will  do) 
and  communicate  a  blood  red  to 
redified  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  the  (hops  [L.] 

HYPOCISTlDIS/irrfw  irifpija^ 
tas:  Hypociftidis  fub  cijlo  C,  B. 
Juice  oi  hypociftis  [L.  £.] 

Hypociflis  is  a  flefliy  production, 
growine  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds 
of  cifll.  Its  infpiflated  juice  is  an 
aftringent,  flmilar  to  acacia,  but 
fomewhat  ftronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of^ 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of 
the^old  compofitions,  viz.  roithri* 
date,  theriaca,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  amber  [L.] 

HYSSOPI/o/m:  Hxffhpi  ojlcina- 
rum,  cdrule^f  Jive  fpicai^  C,  B. 
Hyflbp;  the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

The  leaves  of  hyflbp  have  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  humoral 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders of  the  breaft  and  longs; 
and  faid  to  notably  promote  expec- 
toration. A  (tmple  water  is  pre- 
pared from  them  in  the  Edinburglk 
pbarroacopceia. 

JACO- 
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JACOBiC-^  folia:  Jacoh^a^ 
n/4lgaris  lacimata  C.  B,  Ragwort, 
or  feggram  :   the  leaves. 

This  ragged-leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road  (ides»  and  unculti* 
vated  places.  Its  talle  is  roughiih, 
bitter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un- 
pleafant :  it  Hands  (Ijongly  recom- 
mended by  Simon  Paolli  againft 
dyfenteries ;  but  its  forbidding 
tafte  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
practice. 

JALAPIUM  [L.  £.]  Jalap. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulos,  brought  to  us  in  thin 
tranfverfe  dices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  of  New  Spain.  Sach 
pieces  (hould  be  chofen  as  are  moft 
compact,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co* 
loared,  and  abound  moft  with 
black  circular  driae.  Slices  of 
bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  : 
che(e  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  their  whiter  colour,  and  lefs 
compact  texture.  This  root  has 
DO  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  upon 
the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowed, 
it  affedls  the  throat  with  a  fenfe  of 
.heat,  and  occaOons  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubflance,  taken  in  a 
dofe  of  about  half  a  drachm  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric, 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves 
an  efle^ual,  and  in  general  a  fafe 
purgative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  feldom  occafioning  naufea 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac- 
company the  other  ftrong  cathar- 
tics. In  hypochondriacal  diibr- 
ders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera- 
ments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the 
jalap  be  good :  but  rarely  takes  due 
eife^l  as  a  purge.  An  extradlmade 
by  water  purges  almoll  aniverfally, 
but  weakly ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
has  a  confiderableeffed  by  urine: 
the  root  lemainiog  after  this  pro* 


cefs,  gripes  violently.  The  pure 
refin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
occafions  moil  violent  gripings, 
and  other  terrible  fymptoms,  but 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic :  tritu- 
rated with  fugar,  or  with  almonds 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or 
diJolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmail  dofe,  without  occafioning 
much  diforder :  the  part  of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  cx- 
trafl,  which  has  no  effedl  as  a  ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are  an  excradl  made  with  water  and 
fpirit  [L,  £.]  a  refin  [E.]  a  fimpic 
tinAure  [L.  £.]  and  a  compound 
tinaore  [£.]  The  extra^  is  the 
baGs  of  one  of  the  purgative  pills 

Frederick  HofifVnan  particularly 
cautions  againil  giving  this  medi- 
cine  to  children,  and  afTures  u^ 
that  it  will  defiroy  appetite,  weak- 
en the  body,  and  perhaps  occafioa 
even  death.  In  this  point,  this 
celebrated  pra6litioner  was  proba- 
bly deceived:  children,  whofe 
vefiels  are  lax,  and  the  food  foft 
and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines,  asGeofi'roy  obferves, 
better  than  adults. 

JAPONMCA  TEM.^  Jive  cate^ 
chu  [L.  E  ]  Japan  earth,  improper- 
ly fo  calleo ;  being  neither  an  earth, 
nor  the  produce  of  Japan;  but  an 
infpifTatedve^etablejutce,  prepared 
in  the  Bad- Indies  from  the  fruit, as 
is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
It  is  dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly 
of  a  reddifii  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
fiiiningdark  brown,  almoft  black, 
with  fome  caft  of  red.  When  pure, 
it  diflblves  totally  in  water,  and  al- 
moft totally  in  reflified  fpirit :  ai 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fandy  matter  is 
left  by  both  thefe  mcnftrua>    This 

medi- 
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medicine  is  a  mild  aftringent,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing from  thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its 
taite  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moil  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs; 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
kind  of  fweetiflinefs  in  the  month. 
The  troches  and  tindare,  kept  in 
the  (hops,  are  very  elegant  prepa- 
rations of  It.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  confedion  [£.]  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  amber,  mithridate,  and 
eheriaca  [£.] 

JASMINI/w#.-  Jafmini  ^vul- 
gatioris Jhre  albo  C.  B.  Jafmine; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  'The 
flowers  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  mod  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable :  exprefTed  oils 
extrad  their  fragrance  by  infnfion ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diftillation,  but  no  e/Tential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them;  the  didilled  water,  kept  for 
a  little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
pradiceexpeds  not  any  from  them, 
notwithftanding  they  have  been  re- 
commended forpromoting  delivery, 
curing ulcei ationsof  the  uterus, &c. 

IBERIDlS/o/w:  Lepi^n  gram- 
neo  folio  five  iheridis  Tourn*  Sciatica 
crefles;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  in  botanic  ear- 
dens  :  in  talle^  fmell,  and  meoical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  naftur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended in  external  applica- 
tions againft  the  fciatica,  whence 
the  £ngiifh  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [E  ]  Fift- 
glue,  or  iiiog-glafs. 


Thisis  afolidglutiooos  fabftance, 
obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  fifh, 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  (kin,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decodion  infpifTated  to  a  proper 
confidence,  and  then  poared  out 
fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes ;  thefe  are 
eitherfartherexficcatedtill  perfed- 
ly  dry,  or  cut  whilft  foft  into  (lices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfefhoe,  and  o- 
ther  (hapes.  This  glue  is  more 
employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  ot  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  ^ums  and  mucilages  ^ 
regard  being  had  to  their  different 
dilpofition  to  putrefcence. 

IMPER  ATORIiE,/e«  Afi^A^- 
ti^ radix:  Imperaforid:  mq/oris  €•£• 
Mafterwort;  the  root  [E.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  faperior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thoie  raifed 
in  our  gardens.  The  fmell  of  this 
root  is  very  fragrant ;  its  tafle  bit- 
terifh,  warm,  and  pungent,  glow- 
ing in  the  mouth  for  a  long  time 
after  it  has  been  chewed.  This 
(imple,though  undoubtedly  an  ele- 

Sant  aromatic,  is  not  regarded  ia 
be  prefent  practice :  it  is  fcarceiy 
ever  direded  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  and  the  only  oficinal 
compofition  it  has  a  place  in,  is  the 
plague  water  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  Its  flavour  is  £• 
milar  to  that  of  angelica,  bot 
flronger. 

IPECACOANHA  [L.  £.]  a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  Horts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian :  but  the  eye 
diAiogaiflies  three>  a(h  eoloered  or 
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grey»  brown,  and  white. '  The  afli 
coloared,  or  Peravian  ipecacoanba 
of  the  (hops,  is  a  fmali  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  yariety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  (hort  pieces,  fall  of  wrink- 
les, and  deep  circular  fiflbrest 
2Dite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woodv 
bre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
Diece :  the  cortical  part  is  compad» 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinoas 
upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little 
imell ;  the  taiftc  is  bitterifli  and 
fubacridy  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing, 
of  a  brown  or  blackiih  colour  with- 
out, and  white  within  ;  this  is 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  white 
fort  IS  woody,  has  no  wrinkles, 
and  no  perceptible  bitternefs  in 
tafte.Thefirft  iort  (the  afli  coloured 
or  greyipecacoanha)  is  that  ufually 

g referred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
rown  has  been  fometimes  obferv- 
cdf  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to  pro- 
duce violent  eficAs.  The  white« 
though  taken  in  a  large  one,  has 
fcarceany  efied  at  all :  Mr.  Geof* 
froy  calls  this  fort  baftard  ipeca- 
coanba, and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  To 
what  fpecies  of  plant  the  ipecaco- 
anba belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined*  Geoffroy,  Neumann, 
Pale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
OS,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  ajpo- 
cynum  (dogs  bane)  are  too  /re* 
quently  brought  over  inftead  of  it : 
and  inftances  are  given  of  ill  confe- 
quences  followine  from  the  ufe  of 
thcfe  roots :  if  tne  marks  above 
laid  down,  particularly  the  a(h  co« 
lour,  hrittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles, 
smd  bitterifli  tafte,  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  all  miilakes  of  this  kind 
may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacoanba  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub* 


liflied  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo ; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general 
ufe  till  about  the  year  1686,  when 
Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV.  introduced  it  into 
praAice.  This  root  is  one  of  the 
mildeft  and  fafeil  emetics  we  are 
acquainted  with ;  and  has  this  pe- 
culiar advantage,  that  if  it  fliould 
not  operate  by  vomit,  it  paifes  off 
by  the  other  emundories.  It  was 
firft  introduced  among  us  with  the 
charader  of  an  almoft  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inveterate  fluxes ;  as  alfo  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  fromobftrudlions 
of  long  ftanding  :  nor  has  it  loH 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time,  lo 
dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always  pro- 
duces happy  efieds,  and  often  per- 
forms a  cure  in  a  very  (hort  fpace 
of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  in  beginningdyfenteries,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or 
where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted 
air,  it  has  not  been  found  equally- 
fuccefsful :  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  ne- 
ceiTary  to  continue  the  uie  of  this 
medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to 
join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in 
fubftances,  it  as  effeduaf,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  any  of  the  prepara* 
tions  of  it :  the  pure  refin  adts  as 
a  ftrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is  of 
little  fervice  in  dyfenteries ;  whilft 
an  extra6^  prepared  with  water  is 
almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  e^ed  as  an  emeac. 
GeofFroy  concludes  from  hence, 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacoanba 
in  dyfenteries  depends  upon  its 
gummy  fobftance,  which  lining  the 
inteftines  with  a  foft  mucilage, 
when  their  own  mucus  has  b^n 
abraded,  ocoafions  their  exulcera- 
tions  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  ; 
and  that  the  refinous  part  in  which 
the  emetic  quality  refides,  is  re- 
quired. 
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required,  where  the  tsorbific  inar- 
ters  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the 
flomach  and  inteflines.  But  if 
the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginons, 
or  gummy  parts,  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  aflifted 
by  a  boiling  heati  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  refinous  along  with  th^ 
gummy  matter:  if  the  ipecaco* 
anha  remaining  after  the  adlion  of 
water  be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  To  much  refin 
as  at  EtH  :  fo  that  the  aqueous  ex* 
tra£l  differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ably  lefs  refinous,  and  having  lefs 
cfleA,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  vir- 
tues of  ipecacoanha,  in  this  dif- 
order,  depends  upon  its  promoting 
perfpiration,  the  freedo^n  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmofl  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in 
healthful  perfons,  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation 
by  fiool.  In  dyfenteries,^  the  (kin 
is  for  the  mod  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obflrndled  :  the 
common  diaphoretics  pafsoff'with* 
out  effcSt  through  the  inteftinal 
canal :  but  ipecacoanha,  if  the  pa- 
tient, after  a  puke  or  two,  be  co* 
vered  up  warm,  brings  on  a  plen* 
tiful  fweat.  After  the  remo\'al  of 
the  dyfentery>  it  is  necefTary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine 
for  ibme  time  longer,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  reiapfe :  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  few  grains,  divided  into 
feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be 
exhibited  every  day;  by  this  means 
the  cure  is  effedlually  eflablifhed. 
And  indeed  fmall  dpfes  given, 
even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better 
effeds  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
than  larger  ones.    Geotfiroy  in- 


forms us,  from  bis  own  experience, 
that  he  has  obferved  ten  graina 
of  the  powder  to  a6l  as  effeSually 
as  a  fcruple  or  two;  and  there- 
fore confines  the  dofes  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes 
prove  fufficiently  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a  tinAure  made  in  wine 
[LE.] 

IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  ra- 
dix  :  .  Iridis  FtorerUin^  alh^e  C.  B* 
Florentine  orris  ;  the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURPUREA  NOS- 
TRATIS  radix:  Iridis  tm^aris 
Germanics  Jtve  Jjffoeftrit  C.  B. 
Flower-de-luce  ;  the  root    [£.] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant :  feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  ^  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a  bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte; 
and  taken  inta  the  body,  prove 
firongly  cathartic ;  and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropfies, 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  fcruples. 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  Hill  retain  a  fomewhat  pungent* 
bitteriih  tafie  :-  their  fmell  in  this 
ft  ate  is  of  the  aromatic  kiad;  thofe 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  thst  of  March  vio- 
lets :  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla- 
vouring liquors :  the  fhops  employ 
it  in  the  white  peroral  troches 
[£.£.]  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  [L.]  peroral  decodion, 
and  pedoral  oxymel  [£.] 

IVA  ARTHRITICA,  vide 

ChAMAlPITYS. 

JUGLANDIS  cortex  et  fruSus, 
The  walnut,  and  its  onter  fhell. 

The  kernal  of  the  fruit  is  fimilar 

in  quality  to  almonds :  the  fhell  is 

aftringent ; 
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afiringent;  but  neitber  of  them 
are  at  pr«fenc  employed  in  em* 
dkine. 

JUJUBE,  Jujttbet;  a  half, 
dned  froit  brooght  from  France. 

Tujobes  have  a  pleaiant  fweet 
ta&.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonotts  ftate  of  the  juices  ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  (harp  deflux* 
ions  ;  and  in  heat  of  urine  :  bat 
they  are  at  present*  among  as» 
a  ftranger  to  medicinal  pradice, 
and  to  the  ihops. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS :  Jun^ 
€Us  o^atus  Ji*ve  aromaticus  C.  B, 
Sweet  rnfli,  or  camels  hay  [L] 

This )  is  a  dry  fmooth  fialk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a  foot  long. 
The  ftalk,  in  ihape  and  colour, 
femewhat  refembles  a  barley  ftraw : 
it  is  full  of  a  fungous  pith,  like 
thofe  of  our  common  rufhes  :  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
furround  the  flalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed  :  the  flowers 
are  of  a  carnation  colour,  flriped 
with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfedion,  has 
a  hoc  bitterifli,  not  unpleafant, 
aromatic  tafte:  and  a  verv  fra- 
grant fmell ;  by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Diftiiled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
eflfential  oil.  It  was  formerly  often 
ufed  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  ob« 
(Iru^ons  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  but 
at  prefent  is  fcarce  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  as  an  ingredient  in 
inithridate  and  theriaca. 

JUNIPERI^/irc^,  Ugnumtgum" 
mi:  Juni^ri  vit/garh  fruticofee 
C,  B,  Juniper  ;  the  harries  [L,  E,] 
wood,  and  the  refin  (improperly 
called  gum)  which  exudes  from  it 
in  the  warmer  climates  [£.] 


This  is  an  evergreen  flirub, 
growing  upon  heaths  and  hilly 
eronnds  tn  all  the  parts  of  £urope : 
tne  wood  and  refin  are  not  at 
prefent  made  nfe  of  for  medici- 
nal purpofes:  the  berries  are 
brought  from  Holland,  where  this 
ihrub  is  very  plentiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a  flrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell;  and  a 
warm,  pungent  fweet  tafte,  which, 
if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
viouily  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterifli  one.  The  pungency 
fecms  to  refide  in  the  bark  ;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice;  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veflcles,  fpread 
through  the  fubflance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diftinguifliable  even  by  the 
eye ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds  : 
the  frefli  berries  yield,  on  expref- 
lion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice ;  if  previoufly 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

Tbefe  berries  are  ufefol  car- 
minatives and  ftomachics:  for 
thefe  purpofes,  a  fpirituous  water 
[L]  and  eflential  oil  diftilled  from 
them  [L.E.]  are  kept  in  the  fliopsi 
they  jfre  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadifli  water,  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  tin^ure  of  fena  [£.} 
mitbridate  and  theriaca  [L.]  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  oil,  paflTed  through  a 
flrainer,  and  eently  exhaled  to  the 
confiflence  of  a  rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a  medicine  of  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  oil  ,  or  berry  itfelf : 
Hoffman  is  exprefsly  of  this  opini- 
on, and  ftrongly  recomtnends  it 
in  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in* 
teflines,  and  fays  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  are 
fubjeA  10  thefe  diforders,  or  la- 
bour under  a  difliculty  with  regard 
to  the  urinarv  excretion  :  this  rob 
is  of  a  dark,  brownifli  yellow 
colour,    a  balfamic    fweet  tafle, 
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with  a  little  of  the  bitter,  more 
or  lefsy  according  as  the  .feeds  in 
the*berry  have  been  more  or  kfs 
bruifed. 

KALI  foUa  :  KaU  majoris  eochle- 
ato  fendne  C,  B.  GlafiWort  j  its 
leaves,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called 
€i9teref  ciawUati,  or  potalh  [£.] 
which  ufed  formerly  ta  be  pre^ 
pared  from  thu-  plant  only,  but 
now  from  fandry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other '  vegetable  matters  id- 
difierently  ((e6  the  artick  Cimk- 
lEs  Russ-ici.*)  Several  forts  of 
thefe  fahsy  differing  ior  degree  of 
parity  and  ftrength,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops  of  the  dry- falter : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denominatioa  in  thofe  of  tl|t 
apothecary  or  drnggtft. 

KERMES  [L  E.]  a  round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a  pea,  found 
(in  Spain,  haly^  and  in  the  fott« 
them  parts^  of  Frabce)  adhering 
to  the  oranchtps  of  the  iUxacuUata 
Bocciglmdifera'  C*  B, 

Ibefe  grains  appear,  when 
frefi),  falloffoMll,  reddilh  VVula, 
or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  expreifion,  thqr 
yield  a  red  juice,  of  a  bttterifli^ 
fomewhat  rough  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  a* not  unpTeafant  fmell :  this  is 
bfiought  to  tts  froni  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine*, 
gar  before  exiiccation  :  this  pre* 
vents  the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  al- 
ready hatched ;  otherwife,  they 
change  into  a  winged  infed,  leav* 
ing  the  grain  an  empty  hulk. 

Kermes,  coniidered  as  a  medi* 
cine,  is  a  grateful,  very  mild  re* 
ftringent,  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks:  the  Arabians  added  a  cor- 
dial virtue  :  European  writers  alfo 
have  in  general  .recommended  it 


for  ex^htiarating  the  fpirits,  and 
againft  palpitations  of  the  heart : 
but  more  particularly  for  promot* 
ing  birth,  and  preventing  abor- 
tion, i  have  known,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  many  women,  who  had  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of 
pills  compofed  of  Jkermetf  girmht. 
ovor,  exficcat*  and  confidio  de  by* 
acinth  (a  compofition,  containing  % 
fome  vegetableaftringents  and  arc- 
matics,  together  with  gold  and 
filver  leaf,  four  precious  ftones,. 
and  ocjier  ingredients  of  lefs  v^Uue :) 
three  of  thefe  pills  muft  be  taken 
for  the  firft  dofe,  and  this  repeated 
three  times,  at  the  interval  of 
twice  three  hours  ;  after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
ever^  morning  on  the  three  laft 
davs  of  the  moon  in  tvtry  month 
till  delivery.  Notwithftanding  this 
aflertion,  we  conceive  our  readera 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  are 
to  be  much  depended  on.  The 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
confe£lion,  which  appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  above  com- 
pofition. 

LABDANUM  tiL.£.] 

This  is  a  reiinous  futtft^pce  ex- 
uding upon  the  leaves  of  the  cifius 
ladaniftra  cretica  j^ore  fwfure§ 
Tourn.  This  refin  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  colledied  from  the 
beards  of  eoats,  who  bronzed 
the  leaves  ofiheciftus  :  at  prefcnt, 
a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  ilraps 
or  thongs  of  ficins  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  Chrub,  fo 
as  to  take  up  the  undoous  juice, 
which  is  afterward)  fcraped  off 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it ;  the  duft,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling 
with  the  tenacious  juice:  the  in- 
habitants are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
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it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fhops  two  forts  are  met  with : 
the  bed  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in 
dark  coloured,  almolt  black  niaf- 
fes,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  foft 
plafter,  which  grows  ftill  fofier 
upon  being  handled ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  light 
pungent  bitteri(h  tade  :  the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured, 
in  long  rolls  coiled  up :  this  is  of 
a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firfl, 
and  has  a  large  admixture  of  a  fine 
fand,  which,  in  the  labdanum  ex- 
amined by  the  French  academy, 
madeup  three-founhs of  themafs. 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  en- 
"tirely  diflblves  pure  labdanum, 
leaving  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
gummy  matter  which  has  no  taile 
or  fmell:  ♦and  hence  this  refm  may 
be  thus  excellently  purified  for  in- 
ternal parpofes.  It  Is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  (lomachic  and 
cephalic  pladers  of  the  (hops. 

LAC  [£.]  Milk. 

Milk  appears  to  be  a  vegetable 
juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  quality  and 
ufe  of  this  foft  nutritious  liquor  are 
in  -general  well  known:  we  fhall 
therefore,  in  this  place,  only  give 
an. account  of  fome  experimepts, 
pointing  out  the  aheiations  it  un- 
dcrgoes  from  different  admixtures. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drachms. 


and  the  difference  in  quality  of  the 
milk  of  different  animals. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with  * 
common  water,  the  mineral  clialy-^ 
beat  waters,  wines,  and  malt  ii- 
quors  that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar« 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts;  but  not 
with  oils  cxprelTed  or  diftilled. 
Acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it ;  as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine:  the  curd 
made  by  acids  is  in  part  refolved 
again  by  alkaline  liquors ;  as  that 
made  by  alkalies  likevvife  is  by 
acids.  Neutral  falts,  nitre  in  par- 
ticular, preferve  it  from  coagulat- 
ing fpontaneoufly ;  and  likewife 
render  it  lefs  cafily  coagulable  by 
acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fweetefl 
of  ihefe  liquors,  and  thatofaffes 
next  to  it :  this  lafl  is  the  moic  di- 
lute of  them  all :  on  fuffering  it 
to  coagulate  fpontaneoafly,  the 
curd  fcarce  amoun|ed  to  two 
drachms  from  twelve  ounces,  whilfl 
that  of  cows  milk  was  five  times 
as  much :  the  coagulum  of  alTes 
milk,  even  when  made  by  acids^ 
forms  only  into,  fine  light  flakes, 
which  fwim  in  the  ferum  ;  that  of 
goats  milk  concretes  into  more 
compad  mafTes,  which  fink. 


From  which  water  extra£led  a  fwee  t 
.    faIihefub(lance,amounting,when 
exficcated,  to 

drachms. 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
Ail'es  milk 


>3 

8 

8 


The  faline  fubflancer  obtained 
from  affes'milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar;  thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 


ii 

6 
6 

lefs  fweet ;  that  of  cows  milk,  the 
leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there* 
fore,  that  affes  milk  contains  moce 
ferum,  and  much  more  of  a  fac- 
M  charinc 
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charine  faline  matter,  than  thofe 
of  cows  and  goats ;  and  that  the 
two  latter  abound  moil  with  unc- 
tuous grofs  matter:  hence thefe  are 
found  to  be  mod  nutritious,  whilft 
the  firil  proves  mod  effedual  as  an 
aperient  and  detergent. 

The  infpiffaiedrcfiduumof  milk, 
digefted  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  walled  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  taile,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral, and  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti* 
nucd,  does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm  and  obHrodi- 
ons  of  the  vifcera. 

There  arc  coniiderable  difier- 
ences  in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani- 
mal, according  to  its  different  ali- 
ment. Diofcorides  relates,  that  the 
milk  of  goats,  who  feedonthefcam- 
mony  plant  and  fpurges,  proved  ca- 
thartic :  and  examples  are  given  in 
the  A6la  HaflTnienlia  of  bitter  milk 
from  the  animal  having  eaten  worm- 
wood. It  is  a  common  oblervation, 
that  cathartics  and  fprrituous  li- 
quors given  to  a  nurfc,  aiFe£l  the 
child :  and  that  the  milk  of  animals 
feeding  on  green  herbs,  is  much 
more  dilute  than  when  they  are  fed 
with  dry  ones.  HofFnian,  from 
whommoftof  the  foregoing obferv- 
ations  are  taken,  carries  this  point 
fo  far,  as  to  diredl  the  animal  to  be 
dieted  according  to  the  difeafe 
which  its  milk  is  to  be  drank  for. 

LACCA,|^;/i»iw/  re^na[E.]  Lac, 
improperly  called  gum  lac. 

This  is  a  fort  of  wax  of  a  red 
colour,  colteded  in  the  £a(l-In- 
dies,  by  certain  infeds,  and  de- 
pofited  On  Hicks  failened  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  earth.  It  is  brought 
over,  either  adhering  to  the  (licks, 
or  in  fmall  tranfparent  grains,  or 


in  femi-tranfparent  flat  cakes:  the 
flrft  is  called  flick  lac,  the  fecond 
fedd  lac,  and  the  third  (hell  lac. 
On  breaking  a  piece  of  (lick  lac, 
it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cells 
like    the  honeycomb,  with  fmall 
corpufcles  of  a  deep  red  colonr 
lodged  in   them;    thefe  are   the 
youn?  infeds,  and  to.  thefe  the  lac 
owes  Its  tindure  ;  for  when  freed 
from  them  its  colour  is  very  dilate* 
The  (hell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do 
not  exhibit  any  infeds  or  cellular 
appearance  upon  breaking,  are  fap- 
pofed  to  be  artificial  preparations 
of  the  other :  the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  (lick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its  more  foluble  parts ;  and 
the  (hell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
and  formed  into  cakes.     The  flick 
lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fon, 
and  oueht  alone  to  be  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes*  This  con- 
crete is  of  great  efteem  in  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  for  laxity,  and 
fponginefaof  thegnms,  proceeding 
from  cold,  or  a  fcorbutic  habit : 
for  this  ufe  the  be  is  boiled  in  wa- 
ter,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
alum,  which  promotes  its  folutioh: 
or  a  tindlure  is  made  from  it  with 
redi(ied  fp/rit.     This  tindure  is 
recommended  alfo  internally  in  the 
fluor  albus  and  in  rheumatic  and 
fcorbutic  diforders  :  it  has  a  grate* 
ful  fmell,  and  a  not  onpleafant, 
bitteri(h,  aflringent  tafte:  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  tine* 
tare  is  direded  to  be  made  with 
fpirit  of  fcurvy.grafs.  The  princi* 
pal  ufe  of  lac  among  us  is  in  certain 
mechanic  arts  as  a  colouring  drug, 
and  for  making  fealing  wax. 

LACTVCJE  folia, /emeu :  Uc 
tuc^fathur  C*  B.  Garden  lettuce  ; 
the  Iraves  and  feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  let- 
tuces are  very  wholefome,  emol- 
lient, cooling  fallad  herbs,  eafy  of 
digeflion,  and  fomewhat  loofening 
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the  belly.  Mod  writers  fuppoie 
that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality  ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  they 
contribute  to  procuie  reil;  this 
they  effe£l  by  abating  heat,  and  re- 
laxing the  fibres.  The  feeds  arr 
in  the  ^number  of  the  four  lefler 
cold  feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let- 
toce,  not  unfrequently  met  with 
under  hedges,  Sec.  One  of  thefe 
differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the 
foregoing;  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  ftrong  foporific  fmell ;  it  is 
called  by  Morifon,  laSuca  Jyl'vef- 
iris  opii  odort  «uebeminti  foporifero  et 
'uir$fo.  The  upper  leaves  of  this 
are  jagged  about  the  edges,  the 
lowcfr  ones  not.  All  the  leaves  of 
the  other  wild  fort  are  wtry  deeply 
jagged :  hence  this  is  by  the  fame 
author  ^i(lingui(hed  by  the  name 
ladifca  fjiveftris  lacimata. 

LAM  II  ALBI  folia^flores:  La- 
mii  alhi  non  fatenti$  foUo  Mongo 
C  B.  White  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle :  the  leaves  [£.]  and  flow- 
ers [L.  B.] 

I'his  growswildin  hedges ;  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  ce* 
lebrated  in  uterine  fluors,  and  other 
female' weaknefles,  asalfoin  difor- 
ders  of  the  lungs ;  but  they  appear 
CO  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LAPATHUM.Dock;  the  roots. 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in£ngland,the  roots 
of  moft  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  promifcuouily ;  though  two 
have  been  generally  directed  by 
phyficians  in  preference  to  the 
others:  thefe  are 

OXYLAPATHUM  :  Lapmhum 
folio  acuto  plam  C.  B.  The  dock 
with  long,  narrow,  (harp- pointed 
leaves,  not  curled  up  atout  the 
edges  (£.] 


HYDROLAPATHUM,>i.f/fo- 

ha  Britoftfiica  :  Lapathum  aquaticum 
folio  cubitali  C  B.  The  great  wa- 
ter dock  [£:] 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fome- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de* 
codions  for  removing  a  coftive  ha« 
bit.  The  roots  are  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cutane- 
ous diforders,  both  exhibited  inter-^ 
nally,  and  applied  externally  in 
ointments, cataplafms,  and  fomen- 
tations. Muncingius  publiihed  ft 
treatife  on  thefe  plants  in  the  year 
1681,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  our  great  water  dock 
IS  the  her  ha  Britarmica  of  the  an- 
cients: and  indeed  the  defcriptioa 
which  Diofcorides  gives  of  the  lat- 
ter, does  not  ill  agree  to  the  for- 
mer. This  author  therefore  attri- 
butes to  the  hydrolapathum  all  the 
virtues  afcribed  of  old  to  the  Bri* 
tannica,  particularly  recommending 
it  in  the  fcurvy  and  all  its  fyanp- 
toms.  Where  this  diforder  is  of  ve- 
ry long  ftanding,  fo  as  not  to  yield 
to  the  kfdroUipathum  alone,  he  di- 
reds  a  compofition,  by  the  ufe  of 
which,  he  fays,  even  the  venereal 
lues  will,  in  a  (hort  time,  be  ef- 
fedually  cured.  Six  ounces  of  the 
roots  of  the  water  dock,  with  two 
offafFron;  and  of  mace,  cinnannon* 
gentian  root,  liquorice  root,  and 
black  pepper,  each  three  ounces, 
(or,  where  the  pepper  is  improper, 
fix  ounces  of  liquorice)  are  to  be 
reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
put  into  a  mixture  of  two  gallons 
of  wine,  with  half  a  gallon  of 
ftrong  vinegar,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs ;  and  the  whole  digeft- 
ed,  with  a  moderate  warmth,  for 
three  days,  in  a  glazed  veflel,  clofe 
flopt:  from  three  to  fix  ounces  q£ 
this  liquor  are  to  be  taken  every 
morning  on  an  empty  ilomach,  for 
fourteen  or  twenty  days,  or  longer. 
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LAPATHUM  UNCTUO- 
SUMy  vide  Bonus  Henricvs. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  HAEMATITES,  LA- 
ZULI; vide  BfiZOAR,  Calami- 

NARIS,    &C. 

LAPPA   MAJOR,   vide  Bar- 

DANA    MAJOR. 

LAVElSIDULiE/orw;  Unjen- 
dula  anguftifoliaC^  B.  Common, 
or  narrow  leavedT  lavender,  or 
fpike  ;  the  flowers  [L.] 

LAVENDUl  /Eflores:  Laven- 
dulde  ktti folia'  C.  B.  Greater,  or 
broad- leaved  lavender;  the  flow- 
ers [£.'} 

Thefe  plants  have  a  fragrant 
fmell,  to  moft  people  agreeable ; 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifli 
tafte  :  the  broad- leaved  fort  is  the 
ftrongeft  in  both  refpefts,  and  yields 
in  diilillation  thrice  as  much  eflen- 
tia!  oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  alfo 
hotter,  and  fpecifically  heavier ; 
hence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  made  ufe  of  for 
the  diilillation  of  what  is  called  oil 
of  fpike.  The  narrow-leaved  is 
the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens, and  therefore  alonediredl- 
ed  by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  llimulaiing 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fupprefTxon  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ;  and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or 
fluggifhnefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  externally  in 
fomentations  for  paralytic  limbs. 
The  diftilled  oil  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  deflro)  ing  the  pedkuli 
inguinalist  and  other  cutaneous  in- 
fers :  if  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt 


in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied 
at  night  to  the  parts  infelled  by  in- 
fects, they  will  certainly,  fays 
Geoffroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara> 
tions  of  lavender,  are  ^e  efliential 
oil,  a  fpirit  [L.  £.]  and  a  conferve 
[Z..]:  the  flowers  in  fubftance  are  an 
ingredient  in  theflernutatory  pow. 
der  [L.]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic 
balfam  and  cephalic  plafler  [£.] 

LAUREOLiE/o//tf,  bacca:  Lau- 
reoldpfemper  'virentisflore'uiruii,  qui- 
hujdam  laureolde  maris  C.  B.  Spurge- 
laurel  ;   the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a  fmall  ihrub,  growing 
wild  in  fome  of  our  woods.  1  he 
leaves  berries,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  flalks  and  roots,  have  an  ex- 
tremely acrid,  hot  tafle,  which  laft 
for  along  time,  burning  andindam- 
ing  the  mouth  and  fauces.  I'aken 
internally  they  operate  with  great 
violence  by  ilobl,  and  fometimes 
by  vomit ;  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  exhi- 
bited with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety,  unlefs  their  virulence  be 
previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

L WJ Rl  foiia,  hacae:  Lmiri^uul- 
garis  C  B,  The  bay  tree;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [L.  £.] 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streignts,though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  flrong  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifl), 
pungent  tafle :  the  berries  are 
llronger  in  both  refpe6ls  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  diftillation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  eflen- 
tial  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an  almcft 
inflpid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  prove  undu- 
ous  in  the  mouth.  Thefe  fimples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in- 
teftion  againft  flatulent  colics;  and 
likewife  in  hyilerical  diforders. 
Their 
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Tncir  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
praclice  is  in  g]yfters»  and  fome 
external  applications.  The  leaves 
enter  our  common  fomentation  : 
and  the  berries,  the  plalUr  and  ca- 
taplafm  of  cummin;  they  alfo  give 
name  to  an  eledtary,  which  is  licde 
otherwife  ufed  than  in  glyders. 

LAZULI /«/«;  [£.].acompaa 
ponderous  foiOl,  of  an  opake  blue 
colour,  met  with  in  the  caflern 
countries,  and  in  fome  pares  of 
Germany.  It  is  a  ftrong  emetic, 
rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent 
pradiice. 

LENTIS  VULGARIS  fc'men: 
l^ntis  vulgM'is  femine  fuhrufo  C.  B, 
Lentile ;   the  feed. 

This  is  a  llrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digeftion :  it  is  ne- 
ver, at  Icaft  with  us,  ufed  for  any 
medicinal  purpofe. 

LENTISCUS:  Lentifcus  'verus 
ex  injula  Chio,  cortice  et  foliis  fufcis 
Commelin.  The  lentifc^  or  mafiich 
tree  ;   the  wood  [/?.] 

lihis  tree  or  fhrub  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  butj>ears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  a(h 
colorured  bark,  and  white  within,  of 
a  rough,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable,  though  faint 
fmell ;  the  faialler  tough  f prigs  are 
both  in  tafteand  fmell  the  flrongetl. 
This  wood  is  accounted  a  mild  bal- 
famic  redringent  ;.adeco£lion  of  it 
is,  in  theGerman  ephemerides,  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  vegetable 
aurum  potMe,  and  flrongly  recom- 
mended in  catarrhs,  naufeae,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  fiomach ;  for 
firengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifce- 
ra  in  general,  and  promoting  the 
urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree,  which  in  the 
idand  Chio  affords  the  refioy  call- 


ed maftich- 

TICUE. 


Sec  the  article  Mas- 


LEPIDfl  folia:  Lepidii  laiifolii 
C.  B,  Common  broad  ditander, 
pepperwbrt,  or  poor  man's  pepper) 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  by  the  ildes  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moid  places.  The  leaves 
have  an  aromatic,  pungent,  biting 
tade,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that 
of  pepper,  but  going  off  fooner 
•than  that  of  moft  other  fubflances  •, 
of  this  clafs.  They  are  very  rare- 
ly employed  in  medicine,  though 
flrongly  recommended  as  antifcor- 
butics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri- 
nary  and  cuticular  fecretions  ;  vir- 
tnes,  which  they  have  undoubted- 
ly a  good  title  to. 

LKUCOIUM  LUTEUM,  vide 
Cheiri. 

LEVJSTICI,  feu  Liguflici  raJix 
femen  [£.]  Angelica  montana  per- 
ennisf  paludapii folio  Tourn*  Lovage ; 
the  root  and  feed  [E.] 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  usin  gardens. 
The  root  nearly  agrees  in  quality 
with  that  of  angelica :  the  principal 
difference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a  ilronger  fmell,  and  a  fome- 
what lefs  pungent  tafle,  accompa- 
nied with  a  more  durablefweetnefs: 
the  feeds  are  rather  warmer  than 
the  root.  Thcfe  fimples,  though 
certainly  capable  of  being  applied 
to  ufeful  purpofes,  arc  not  at  pre- 
fent regarded  :  neither  of  them  is 
direded  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription,  and  the  root  enters  no 
officinal  compofuion  ;  the  feeds  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  va- 
lerian water  and  troches  of  myrrh 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopaeia, 
in  both  which  they  excellently  co- 
incide with  the  other  ingredients. 
LICHEN : 
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LICHEN:  LUhen petra^us cauli- 
cubpiUolumfuftinenteC.  B,  Liver- 
wort ;  the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  moid  (hady 
places^  and  by  tbe  fides  of  rivers. 
It  has  a  faint,  .not  difagreeable 
fmell ;  and  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
j(h,  and  fomewhat  bitterifli  tafte. 
Great  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  this  Ample,  in  obftrudions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  &c.  which  prac- 
titioners do  not  now  exped  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREirs  TER- 
RESTRIS  :  lichen  terreftris  cine- 
reus  RaiL  Afh-£oloured  ground  li- 
verwort [/[,.  E.] 

This  confifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  ofare- 
ricular  texture  underneath,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfedlion  are 
of  an  a(h  colour;  by  age  they  be< 
come  darker  coloured  or  reddifti. 
It  is  met  with  on  commonsand  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads 
on  the  ground.  Dr.  Mead  informs 
us,  that  this  plant  grows  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  biought 
over  from  America  along  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  it  is  found 
at  all  times,  but  ought  to  be  ga- 
thered from  autumn  to  winter,  as 
being  then  in  its  frefhcft  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic  ;  but  the  tafte  difcovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth.  Ft  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtne  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occafloned  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  An  account 
of  the  remarkable  efFefls  in  thefe 
cafes  of  a  powder  compofed  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  pepper,  was  com- 
municated'to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.Dampier,  and  publiOied  in  the 
Philofophical  franfaftions, N<>237. 
This  powder  was  afterwards  inicrt- 
cd  (in  the  year  1721)  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
title  of  pul<uis  aniihffus^  at  the  de- 
fire  of  an  eminent  phyficiani  who 


had  great  cxpcrjcncc  of  its  good 
cfFefts.      Some    years    after,    the 
fame  gentleman  publiflied  and  dif- 
perfed  a  paper  containing  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  which  he  had,   in  a 
great  number  r/inftancc5,conftant- 
ly  found  fucceGful.     In  this  paper, 
the  direftions  were  to  the  following 
effedt:  •*  Let  thepatierit  bcblood- 
•«  ed  nine  or  ten  ounces ;  and  af- 
<<  terwards  take  a  drachm  and  a 
•*  half  of  the  powder  every  morn- 
*•  ing  tafting,  for  four  mornings 
^  fucceflively,  in  half  a  pint  of* 
«•  cows  milk  warm.     After  thefe 
**  four  dofes  .are  taken,  the  pa- 
*'  tient  muil  go  into  the  cold  bath, 
«*  or  a  cold  ibring  or  river,  i^sery 
**  morning  fafting  for  a  month  i 
*^  he  rouft  be  dipped  all  over,  but 
**  not  ft  ay  in  (with  his  head  above 
**  water)   longer  than  half  a  mi- 
**  nnte,  if  the  water  be  very  cold: 
««  after  this  he  muft  go  in  three 
«*  times  a  week  for   a  fortnight 
"  longer."     Jn    th6  year    1745^ 
the  world    was   favoured   with  a 
new  edition  of  the  mechanical  ac- 
count of  poifons,  in  which  we  find 
the  fame  method  of  cure  again  i^* 
commended,  as  having,  in  acourfe 
of  thirty  years  experience,  never 
failed  of  fuccefs,  \vhere  it  had  beeif . 
followed  before  the  hydrophobia 
begun.     It  is  greatly  to  be  wiih^ 
ed,  that  the  efiicacy  of  this  medi- 
cine, in  preventing  thefe  terrible 
diforders,  was  abfolutely  certtiio,* 
and  proved  by  inconteftible  fads. 
Inftances  have  been  produced  of 
its  proving  unfuccefsful ;  and  the! 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe*  which  continually  oc* 
cur,  feem  argumenrs  cither  of  the 
incfficacy  of-  the  medicine,  or  a 
ilrangc  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  ftialloTily  farther  obferve,  that 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fuffi- 
ciently  liberal  in  thecommendation 
of  Tenrcdies,  ranks   this   among 
thofe  ioiignificant  trifles,  wbicb 
whoever 
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whoever  depends  upoo,  will  i\;id 
himfelf  deceived. 

LIGNUM    ALOES,    vide  A- 

GALLOCHUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  £.] 
et  ASP  ALA  THUS  [E.]  Rofc- 
wood,  a  wood  or  root,  brought 
from  the  Canary  Iflands :  and  aP- 
palathusy  a  fimple  of  confiderable 
efteem  among  the  ancients,  but 
which  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  later  times. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  much  divided 
abooc  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant 
which  affords  it,  bat  likewise  in 
their  accounts  of  the  drug  itfelf, 
and  have  defcribed,  under  this 
name,  fimples  manifeflly  different. 
This  confufion  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
rhodium  and  afpalathus  are  the 
fame;  whence  different  woods 
brought  into  Europe  for  the  un- 
known afpalathus  were  fold  again 
by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  difagrce ;  Diofcorides 
requiring  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a  certain  fhrub  freed 
from  tlie  bark,  and  Galen  the 
bark  of  a  root.  At  prefent,  we 
have  nothing  under  this  name  in 
the  (hops.  What  was  heretofore 
fold  among  us  as  afpalathus,  were 
pieces  of  a  pale  coloured  wood 
brought  from  the  Eall-lndies,  and 
more  commonly  called  calambac. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
fhops  is  ufually  in  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when 
cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a  reddifh  caft :  the  largefl, 
fmootheil, moil  compact  .and  deepefi 
coloured  pieces,  fhould  be  chofen; 
and  the  Anall,  thin,  or  pale  ones, 
rejected.  The  tafie  of  this  wood 
is  lightly  bitterifl),  ^nd  fomewhac 


pungent;  its  fmell  very  fragrant, 
refembling  that  of  rofes :  Jong 
kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell ; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
piece  again  II  another,  it  fm  el  Is  as 
well  as  at  firfl  Dillilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  an  odoriferous  ci.iErn- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  eflecm 
only  upon  account  of  its  oil,  which 
is  employed  as  an  high  and  agree- 
able perfume  in  fee n ting  poma- 
tums, and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  oderife- 
rous  fimple  might  be  advantage- 
oufly'  applied  to  nobler  purpoles : 
a  tincture  of  it  in  re<f\ified  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  a  fmall 
vplume  the  virtue  of  a  confiderable 
deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove 
a  ferviceable  cordial,  no:  inferior 
perhaps  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

LIGNUM  TINCTILE  CAM- 
PECHENSE  [!.£]:  Lignum  Bra- 
Jilio  JimiUt  car u let  tingens  J.  B, 
Campeachy  or  logwood  ;  a  wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the- 
bay  of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compad  and  hard,  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  an  aflringent  fweet  tafle. 
It  has  been  for  a  long  time  ufcd  by 
the  dyers ;  but  not  till  very  lately 
as  a  medicine  :  a  decoflion  of  it. 
and  (he  extract,  are  in  ufe  in  our 
hofpitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved 
very  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas.  The 
extrafl  is  now  received  into  the 
(hops.     See  part  III.  chap.  vi. 

LILII  ALBI  ratftx  fores :  Lilii 
alhi  JJore  ereSo  et  vulgaris  C.  B. 
White  lily  ;  the  roots  and  flow- 
ers [E] 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,        ^ 
than  medicinal  ufe. 

LILII  CONVALLIUM  raJix, 
/lores  :  Lilii  cohvallium  alii  C,  B. 

Lily 
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Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; 
the  roots  and  flowers  [£.]  This 
grows  wild  ia  woods  and  fhady 
places,  flowering  in  May. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  (o  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  haVe  a  pleafant  fweet  fmell, 
which  they  in>parc  by  infufion 
to  exprefled  oils,  and  give  over 
in  diilillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit ;  but  no  eflential  o;l  has 
been  hitherto  obtained  from  them. 
Ettmuller  fays,  th.it  the  diftilled 
fpirit  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
water.  The  roots  of  the  garden 
lily  abound  with  a  foft  mucilage, 
and  hence  they  have  been  ufed 
externally  in  emollient  and  ma- 
turating cataplafms :  they  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  fuppurating 
cataplafm  of  the  prefent  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  Thofe  of 
the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter : 
dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove 
a  gentle  errhine ;  as  alfo  arc  the 
floweis. 

L  I  M  O  N  U  M  fuccus,  cortex: 
Fra3us  malt  limonia  accidie  C,  B. 
Lemons;  their  juice,  yellow  rind 
[L,  E.]  and  its  eflential  oil,  called 
cflence  of  lemons  [L  ] 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  which  it  differs  little  other- 
wife  than  in  being  more  acid. 
"I  he  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
^'ioyed  in  fiomachic  tinctures  and 
infufions:  it  is  confiderably  Icfs 
hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields 
in  .  diilillation  with  waier  a  lefs 
quantity  of  eflential  oil :  its  flavour 
is  nevcrthelefs  more  perifhable, 
yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with 
fpirit  of  wine ;  for  a  fpirituous 
extra<fl  made  from  lemon  peel 
poflelles  the  aromatic  tade  and 
fmell  of  tho  fubjcft  in  much 
greater  perfedlion  than  an  extraft 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from 


the  ^eels  of  oranges.  In  the 
fhops,  a  fyrup  is  prepared  froiQ 
the  juice,  .ind  the  peel  is  candied  : 
the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
bitter  infufions,  bitter  wine,  and 
both  the  peel  and  juice  in  one  of 
the  infufions  of  fena  ;  the  efTential 
oil  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
faponaceous  pills,  and  ointment 
of  fulphur  [L  ] 

LWARIM  folia:  Linar/'^e  vul- 
var is  lute€t  fiorc  majo*e  C.  B,  Toad- 
flax ;   the  leaves  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  banks 
and  about  the  fldes  of  fields.  It 
is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful 
diuretic ;  whence  it  is  named  by 
"^IVagus  /leri^a  urinalis  ;  by  others, 
to  be  a  ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
that  Brunfelflus  has  called  it  by 
a  German  name,  exprefTing  this 
quality,  fcheifskraut.  Experience 
fcarcely  warrants  either  of  thefe 
appellations;  nor  does  common 
practice  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

LINGU.^  cervine:, /^tf 
Scolopendrii  folia  :  Lingua'  cefvime 
officirtarum  C.  B,  Harts-tongue; 
the  leaves  [E.] 

This  plant  confifls  of  a  number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without 
any  flalk :  it  grows  upon  rocks 
and  old  walls,  and  remains  green 
all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a 
roughifh,  fomewhat  mucilaginous 
tafte,  like  that  of  the  maiden- 
hairs, but  more  difagreeable. 
They  arc  recommended  in  ob- 
ftruftions^  of  the  vifccra,  and 
for  ftrcngthening  their  tone  ;  and 
have  fometimes  been  made  ufc 
of  for  thefe  intentions,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjundion  with 
maiden-hair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillary, 

LINI    CATHARTICI   folia; 

Lint  praienfis  flofcuVu  fxiguit  C  B. 

Purging 
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Purging  flax,  or  xnill>moantain ; 
the  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills, 
and  in  dry  pafture  grounds.  Its 
virtue  is  exprefled  in  its  title  :  an 
infufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a 
handful  of  the  fre(h  leaves,  or  a 
drachm  of  them  in  fubdance  when 
dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without 
inconvenience. 

LINI  VULGARIS  femen: 
lAnifatt'vi  C  B.  Common  flax ; 
the  feed,  called  linfccd  [L,  £.] 

Lin  feed  yields  to  the  pjefs  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil ;  and 
boiled  in  water,  a  ftrong  muci- 
lage :  thefe  are  occafionally  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
other  fubftances  of  that  clafs  ;  and 
fomctimes  the  feeds  themfelvcs  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  They  have  alfo  been  em- 
ployed in  Aila,  and,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  in  Europe^  as  food ;  but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
wholefome.  Tragus  relates,  that 
thofc  who  fed  on  thefe  feeds,  in 
Zealand,  had  the  hypnchondres 
much  dittended,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwelled,  in  a  very  fliort 
time ;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  an  oflicinal  preparation  [L. 
£.]  :  the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
cxpreffion  of  the  oil,  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fuppurating  cata- 
plafm,  and  the  feeds  ihemlclves 
in  the  nephritic  dccc6lioo  [ft.] 

LIQUIDAMBRA  [£.]  Liqui- 
dambar;  a  reiinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a  larg?  tree  growing  in 
New  Spain,  Virginia,  and  other 
provinces  of  South  America.  This 
juice  is  at  firil  about  the  confiflence 
of  turpentine,  but  by  long  keep- 
ing hardens  into  a  refin  :  it  is  of 
a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red. 


a  warm  tafle,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
not  unlike  that  of  itorax  height* 
ened  with  a  little  ambergris.  It 
was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a 
perfume,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
ilranger  to  the  (hops. 

LITHARGYRUS  [L.  E.] 
Litharge ;  a  preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowifli  reddifli  colour.  If  cal- 
cined lead  be  urged  with  a  haft/ 
fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greatcfl  partof  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  fliops,  is 
produced  in  the  purification  of 
filler  from  lead,  and  the  refining 
of  gold  and  filver  by  means  of  this 
metal :  according  to  the  degree  of 
&re  and  other  circumftances,  it 
proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour  ; 
the  firft  has  been  commonly  called 
litharge  of  filvcr,  the  other  li- 
tharge of  gold.  See  the  article 
Plumbum. 

LITHOSPERMI,  feu  Milifolis, 
Jensen  :  Litbofpermi  mnjoris  ere&i 
C.  B.     Gromwell;  the  feed  [£.] 

This  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  round- 
ifli,  hard,  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
like  little  pearls ;  and  from  thefe 
circumftances  have  been  fuppoled 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  calculous 
diforders.  Their  tafte  is  merely 
farinaceous. 

LOTI  URBANE /c»/Vi,/^««r.- 
Loti  bortenfis  odor  a:  C.  B.  Sweet 
trefoil  ;  the  leaves  and  feeds 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
ftronger  in  fmell  than  the  other 
parts:  thefe  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  diaphoretic,  alexipharmac, 
anodyne,  and  other  virtues :  but 
th^ir  efledis  have  not  been  found 
confiderable  enough  to  continue 
them  in  practice. 

LUJUL-^ 
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LUJULiE  folia:  Oxyos  dbof 
Gerard.     Wood  Torre  I ;  the  leaves 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
viild  in  woods.  In  talte  and 
medical  qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to 
the  common  forrel  (fee  the  arti- 
cle Aceioja)^  butconiiderably  more 
frateful,  and  hence  is  preferred 
y  the  London  college.  Boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
whey  ;  and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
▼ery  elegant  con ferve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the 
Ibops,  and  is  now  received  in.  the 
difpenfatory.' 

LUMBRICI  et  LIMACES 
TERRESI  RES.  Earth  -  worms 
and  fnails  [£.J 

Both  thefe  are  fappofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  vifcera.  The  lat- 
ter, from  their  abounding  with  a 
viicid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom- 
mended as  a  reilorative  in  con- 
fumptions :  for  this  purpofe,  they 
are  direQed  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 
and  thus  managed,  they  may  pof- 
fibly  be  of  fome  fervice.  They 
give  over  nothing  in  diAillation 
either  with  water  or  fpirit ;  and 
hence  the  diililled  waters  of  them, 
thoogh  formerly  in  great  efleem, 
are  not  found  to  have  any  of  the 
virtues  which  (he  animals  them- 
ielves  are  fuppofed  to  poiTcfs. 

LUPINI  femen :  Lupini  'vulga- 
ris, fttnine  et  fiore  alhoyfativi  J,  B, 
White  lupines  ;  the  fe^ds. 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tade, 
accompanied  with  a  difagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  lobe  an- 
thelmintic, both  internally  raken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar 
Hoffman  cautions  againll  their  in- 
ternal ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one 
of  the  Arabian. writers)  that  they 
have  fometimes  occafioned  death. 
Simon  Paulli  alio  fays,  that  he 
faw  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 


age,  after  taking  a  drachm  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  feized^  with  ex- 
quifite  pains  of  the  abdomen,  a 
difHcuIty  of  refpiratio/i,  and  al- 
moft  total  lofs  of  voice  ;  and  that 
he  was  relieved  from  thefe  com- 
plaints by  a  glyiler  of  milk  and 
fugar,  which  brought  away  a  vaft 
quantity  of  worms.  But  Mr. 
GeofFroy  obferves,  very  juftly,  that 
either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing 
to  the  worms,  and  not  to  Che 
medicine;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe 
ic,  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boiling; 
fince  they  were  commonly  ufed 
among  the  Greeks  as  food,  and 
recomm'ended  by  Galen  as  very 
wholefome. 

LUPULUS:  Convol-oulus 
perennii^  heteroclitust  fiarihus  ber- 
baceist  capfulis  foliaceis  Jlrohiii  in- 
fiar  Morif,  Hops ;  the  loofc  leafy 
heads  which  grow  on  the  tops  of 
the  ilalks. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able of  the  ftrodg  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  I'heir  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  render  lefs  glutinous  and 
difpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
urine. 

LYCOPERDON:  Fungus  rotun- 
Aus  orhicuhtris  C  B,  Puff-ball,  or 
dully  roufhroom  [£.] 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry 
padure  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  76.}  and 
has,  like  it,  been  employed  for  rc- 
flraiqing  external  hemorrhages' 
and  other  fluxions.  The  fine  dud, 
with  which  it  be<fomes  filled  by 
age,  has  been  applied  alfo  in  the 
fame  intentions. 

MACrS  [£.  £.]  Mace;  one  of 
the  coverings  of  the  nutmeg  (fee 
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the  article  Nux  mofchata )  This 
fpicCy  confidered  as  the  fubjed 
both  of  medicine  and  of  phar- 
roacy,  agrees  nearly  with  the  nut- 
meg. The  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  js  (omewhat  lefs 
allringent,  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diftiJIation 
a  more  volatile  one :  what  is 
called  in  the  (hops  exprefled  oil 
of  mace,  is  prepared,  not  from 
this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 
Mace  is  an  ingredient  in  the  offi- 
cinal fleel  wine  [L.]  and  aqua 
mirabilis  [£.] ;.  and  the  exprefled 
oil  in  the  Aomachic  and  cephalic 
plafters  [£,.] 

MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

PBRATORIA. 

MAJORANiE/«//Vi;  Majorana 
vulgaris  C.  B.  Sweet  marjoram ; 
the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary,  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes ;  the  feeds 
are  commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a 
moderately  warm  aromatic,  yield- 
ing its  virtues  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpiricuous  liquors  by  infufion, 
and  to  water  in  diftillation.  It 
is  principally  celebrated  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  and  nerves,  and 
in  the  humoural  afthmas  and  ca- 
tnrrhs  of  old  people.  An  effential 
oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  errhine,  and  enters 
the  ofiicinal  flernntatory  powder. 

MALABATHRUM/o//z/ifi: 
Folium  cimtamomi  Jrve  canelldt  Mala- 
varicdP  et  Jtfvanenfis  C  B,  Indian 
leaf  [L] 

This  leaf  is  of  a  green  colour, 
firm  texture,  \try  fmooih  on  one 
fidei    loTs    io    on    the  other,  on 


which  run  three  remarkable  ribs 
through  its  whole  length.  Leme- 
ty  and  Pomet  affirm,  that  thefe 
leaves  have  no  perceptible  fmeli 
or  tafle;  Herman  and  others, 
that  they  have  a  very  ereat  ihare 
of  both:  thofe  met  with  in- our 
fhops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till 
they  are  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit  an  agreeable  fpicy  odour: 
on  chewing,  they  are  found  ex- 
tremely muci  lagi  nous.  This  drug 
is  of  no  farther  nfe  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  nii« 
thridate  and  theriaca;  and  is, 
when  in  its  greateft  perfedion. 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  whicn 
our  college  direfi  as  a  fuccedane- 
um  to  it. 

MALViE  folia,  fiores:  M'ilva 
Jyhfeftris  folio  finuato  C.  B,  Mal- 
low; the  leaves  and  flowers 
[L.  E.] 

Thefe  have  a  fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetiih  tafle.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firfl  of  the  four 
emollient  herbs:  they  were  for- 
merly of  fome  efleem,'  in  food, 
for  loofening  the  belly  ;  at  prefenr, 
decoflions  of  them  are  fometime^ 
employed  in  dyfen'teries,  heat  and 
iharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  hu- 
mours :  their  principal  ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyflers.cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  7he  leaves  enter 
the  officinal  decodlion  for  glyfters, 
and  a  conferve  is  prepared  from 
the  flowers  [L.\ 

MALA :  FruBus  nudi  fat%*va 
Rait,     Apples  [EJ] 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and 
abating  third:  the  more  acid 
kinds  loofen  the  belly  ;  the  auflere 
have  rather  a  contrary  effe£l, 

MALA  SYLVESTRIA: 

FruQus  nudi  fylvefhris  acido  fru&u 

7wm. 
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Twnrn.     Crab  apple*,  or  wildings 

Thefe  are  To  acid  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able :  tbetr  juice,  called  verjuice. 
Las  fomecimes  fupplicd  the  place 
of  vinegar,  and  has  been  made 
an  ingredient  in  cpoling  and  re- 
Uringent  gargarifros.  At  prefeot, 
they  are  fcarce  ever  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

MANDRAGORiE/j./w;  Man- 
drngara  frudu  rotunda  C^  B.    Man 
drake;  the  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
▼cry  doubtful:  it  has  a  flrong 
difagreeable  fmell  reiembiing  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which* 
clafs  it  IS  ufually  referred.  It 
has  rarely  been  any  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  old 
oficioal  unguents.  Both  that  com- 
pofition  and  the  plant  itielf  are 
now  rejeded  from  our  pharmaco- 
pceias. 

MANNA  [£.  E.]\  the  juice 
of  certain  trees  of  the  ::fh  kind 
(growing  in  Italy  and  Sicily) 
cither  naturnlly  concreted  on  the 
plants,  or  exficca'ted  and  purified 
ty  art.  There  are  fcveral  forts 
of  manna  in  the  (hops.  The 
larger  pieces,  called  flake  manna, 
are  uiually  preferred ;  though 
the  fmallcr  grains  are  equally 
as  good,  provided  they  are  white, 
or  ot  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
light,  of  a  fwcct  not  onpleafanr 
taib,  and  free  from  any  vifjble 
impnritics.  Some  people  injudi- 
ciooily  prefer  the  fat  honey- like 
manna  to  the  foregoing:  this  has 
cither  been  expofed  to  a  rooift 
*air,  or  damaged  by  fea  or  other 
water.  This  kind  of  manna  is 
faid  to  be  ibmetimes  counter- 
feittd  by  a  compofjtinn  of  fugar 
and  honey,  mixed  with  a  little 
Icammony  :  there   is  alfo  a   fac- 


titious manna,  w^hich  is  white  and 
dry,  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fa- 
gar,  manna,  and  fome  purgative 
ingredient,  boiled  to  a  proper 
confillence;  this  may  be  diftin- 
guifted  by  \u  weight,  folidity, 
untranfpjrent  whitehefs,  and  by 
its  tafle,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable 
laxative,  and  may  be  given  with, 
fafety  to  children-  and  pregnane 
women :  neveriheJefs,  in  fome 
particular  contlitucions,  ic  ads 
very  unkindly,  producing  flatu- 
lencies, and  diftenfion  of  the  vif- 
cera;  thefe  inconveniencies  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manna  operate?  To  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  effeft  of  a  ca- 
thartic, unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes» 
and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  ia 
this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may 
be  commodioufly  diflblvcd  in  the 
purging  min<?ral  waters,  or  joined 
.to  the  catharticfalts,fena,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like.  GeofFroy  recommends 
acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of 
emetic  tartar;  the  mixture  is  to  be 
dividedinto  fcveral  dofes,  each  con- 
taining one  grain  of  the  emetic 
tartar:  by  this  management,  he 
fays,  bilious  ferum  will  be  plenti- 
fully evacuated,  without  any  nau- 
fea,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  efficacy 
of  this  drug  is  greatly  promoted, 
(if  the  account  of  Valifnieri  is  to 
be  relied  on)  by  a  fub(!ance  which 
is  itfelf  very  flow  of  operation, 
cafia.  (See  the  article  Casia  ) 
Manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
eleft.iry  of  cafia  [L.  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  lohoch 
[fi.] 

MARGARTT-^  [L.  J?.]  Pearls; 
fmall  concretions  of  a  tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  iniide  of 
the  ihell  of  the  concka  margaritifera 

or 
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or  mother-of-pearl  fi(h,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyders,  mufcles,  and  other 
Ihell  fifhes.  The  pearls  moft  ef- 
teemed  are  brought  from  the  Call 
and.  Weft-Indies,  and  diftinguiflied 
by  the  names  of  oriental  and  occi- 
dental :  the  oriental,  which  are  va- 
lued mod,  have  a  more  ihiaing 
filver  hue  than  the  occidental ; 
thefe  laft  are  fomewhat  milky :  a 
fort  inferior  to  bcth  thefe  is  fomc- 
times  met  with  in  our  own  feas, 
particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Scot- 
land. The  coarfe,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
unfit  for  other  ufes,  are  thofe  ge* 
nerally  employed  in  medicine. 
They  have  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  cordial,  alexipharmac,  and  com- 
forting the  nerves  :  but  the  only 
virtue  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pelled from  them  is,  that,  of  ab-' 
forbing  acidities  in  the  primx  viae, 
in  which  intention  they  enter  three 
of  the  officinal  •  powders.  Their 
comparative  ftrength,  with  regard 
to  the  other  abforbems.  may  be 
feen  among  the  tables  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work :  fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBIf>/w:  Mirruhiiat' 
hi  vulgaris  C.  B,  White  hore- 
hound  ;    the  leaves  [L.  £,] 

Thefe  have  a  very  ilrong,  not 
disagreeable  fmeil,  and  a  roughifh 
very  bitter  talie.  Bcfides  the  vir- 
tues which  they  po£efs  in  common 
with  other  llroug  bitters,  they  are 
fappofed  to  be  peculiarly  (erviccable 
in  hamouralafthmasandcoughs,the 
.yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other 
chronical  diforders.  They  are 
doubtlefs  an  uTeful  aperient  and  de- 
obflruent,  promote  the  iluid  fecre- 
tions  in  generaUand  liberally  taken, 
iooien  tlie  belly.  They  are  an  in* 
gredient  only  in  the  theriaca  [L.] 

MARI  SYRIACI  folia  :  Mart 
cortufi  J.  B.  Chum^dryos  marinma 
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ittcana  frutefcentis  f^lits  hmcedoiu 
Tourn,  Syrian  herb  maftich ;  the 
leaves  [L  E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  fiirubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneouily  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and, other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bic- 
teriih  tade;  and.  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent 
fmell/  which  foon  afibas  the  head, 
and  occafions  fneezing:  difiilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid, 
penetratinge(rentialoil,refembling 
one  obtained  by  the  iame  means 
from  feu rvygrafs.  Thefe  qualities 
fufiiciendy  point  out  the  ufes  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied; 
at  prefent,  it  is  little  other  wife  em- 
ployed  than  in  cephalic  fnaffs.  k 
is  an  ingredient  in  l\it pul<tns ftermi-^ 
iatoriut  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
posia. 

MARI  VULGARJS/a//^;&„^ 
Ju£i  fvue  mart  maftichgn  reJoiauis 
C.  B.  Tbymbrdt  Hifpanic^e  «z^V 
nwar  folio  Tourn,  Herb  inafiich; 
the  leaves  [L,  E.] 

This  pungent  aromatic  plaot 
alfo  is  become  almofl  a  ftranger  to 
pradlice. 

.  MASTICHE  \L.  E.]  Maftich; 
a  refin  exuding  from  the  leotifc 
tree  (fee Z»tfn/i/«</^and  broughtfrom 
Chio,  in  fmail,  yellowiih,  traflfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  agree- 
able fmell,  efpecially  when  heated 
or  fet  on  £re.  This  refin  is  re- 
commended in  old  coughs,  dyfest- 
teries,  h«moptoes,  weaknefa  of  the 
fiomach,  aod  in  general  in  all  de- 
bilities and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
GeolFroy  diredsan  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  :  but  water  extrads  little  or 
nothing  from  this  refin  ;  redified 
fpirit  almoll  entirely  diflblves  it: 
the  folution  taftes  very  warm  and 
pungent. 

MATRI^ 
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MATRICARFiE  folia,  flores  : 
MdUriearia  *uulgartsfeufati*va  C.  B, 
Common  wild  feather  few  or  fever- 
few ;  the  leaves  [L.  E]  and  flow- 
ers [£.] 

I'his  plant  is  a<e]ebrated  anti^ 
hyfteric.  Simon  Paulii  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  moil:  happy 
^StGtt  from  it  in  obftrudions  of 
the  uterine  evacuations.  I  have 
often  feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of 
a  decodion  of  matricaria  and  cha*- 
momile  flowers  with  a  little  mug- 
wort,  hyfleric  complaints  inflantly 
relieved,    the    difcharge    fucceed 

tIentifuUy,  and  the  patient  from  a 
^thargic  flate,  return  as  it  were 
into  life  again.  Matricaria  is  like- 
wife  recommended  in  fundry  other 
diibrders,  as  a  warm  ftimnlating 
bitter :  all  that  bitters  and  carmi- 
natives can  do,  fays  Geoflroy,  may 
1)e  expelled  from  this*  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  fome  ufe 
in  tbefe  cafes,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  chamomile  flowers  atone, 
with  which  the  matricaria  agrees 
in  fenfible  qualities,  except  in  be- 
ing weaker. 

MECHOACANNiErW«[£j; 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu- 
lus, brought  chiefly  from  Mechoa- 
can,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thin 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of 
«  whitifli  colour.  It  was  firfl  in- 
troduced among  us  (about  the  year 
,1^24)  as  a  purgative  univerfally 
fafe,  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbific  humours  from  the  mofl 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Soon 
as  jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  lofl  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fmce  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverthelefs,  by  fome 
flill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic : 
it  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafle,  and 
is  not  apt  to  offend  the  flomach  : 
its  operation  is  flow,  but  «flc£tual 
and  fafe.  Geoflroy  affirms,  that 
there    is   fcarce    any    purgative 


accompanied  with  fewer  incon- 
veniencies.  It  feems  to  differ  from 
jalap  only  in  being  weaker  j^  the 
refins  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  bu^jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  aa 
Mechoacan  ;  hence  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  flx 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
:  produce  the  fame  efleds. 

MELfZ,.  £.3  Honey.— Honey  is 
a  vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honeycomb,' either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a  fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneou fly  percolates; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out 
by  a  prefs:  the  firft  fort  is  the 
pureflh ;  the  latter  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fundry  other  impurities :  there  is 
another  fort  flill  inferior  to  the  two 
foregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before,  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  befl  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  vtry  pleafant  tafle  :  both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  which  the  bees  col- 
led it  from  :  that  of  Narbonce  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds, 
is  faid  to  have  a  very  manifefl 
flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  to  other  honey 
an  infufion  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine, 
is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, powerfully  diifolving  viTcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expedo- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm  :  in  fome 
particular  conflitucions  it  has  an  in- 
convenience of  griping  or  proving 
purgative  ;  this  is  fatd  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey. 

MELAMPODIUM,  videHEL- 
LEBORus  Nicer. 
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MELILOTI  folia  /lores  :  Trifo-  Yential  oil,  but  In  exceediog  fmali 
lit  oJoratifeu  meliloti  vulgaris  J.  B,  quantity  ;  the  remaining  decodioa 
Melilor;  the  leaves  and  Iower8[£.]     taftes  ronghilh.     Strong  in fufions 


This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ;  and  haslikewife,  for 
medicinal  ofes,  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell :  when  dry,  a 
pretty  flrong  one:  the  tafte  it 
rooghifii,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew- 
ed, naufeous.  A  decodionof  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen ;  and 
a  decoftion  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fluor  albu's.  Bat  modern  pradlice 
rarely  employ^  it  any  otherwife 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyflers,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like;  and  in 
thefc  not  often.  It  formerly  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  oflicinal  plafters, 
which  received  from  the  melilot  a 
green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 

MELISSA  >/w:  Meliffit  hor- 
Unfis  C.  5. Balm;  thcleavesjl.  £.] 
This  plant,  when  in  perfcdlion, 
bas  a  pleafant  fmell,  (bmewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind;  and  a  weak  roogh- 
ifli  aromatic  tafte.  The  young 
(hoots  have  the  ft rongeft  flavour ; 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfcif,  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich 
foilsx  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte.' 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri- 
ters on  the  Materia  MeHica,  to  the 
head,  ftomach,  and  uterus;  and  in 
all  diforders  of  thefe  parts,  is  fup- 
.  pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervjce. 
So  bigh  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm, 
that  they  have  expefled  to  find  in 
it  a  medicine  which  flioold  prolong 
life  beyond  the  ufual  period.  The 
prefent  practice,  however,  holds  it 
m  no  ^reat  efteem,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  dtferves  to  be) 
among  the  weaker  corroborants:  in 
diflillatiop,  it  yields  an  elegant-ef- 


of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the 
vifcera :  thefe  liquors,  lightly  aci- 
dnlated  with  juice  of  lemons,  tura 
of  a  fine  reddHh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a  very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 
vers. A  fimple  water  of  the  plane 
is  direded  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia as  an  oflicinal. 

MELONUM  /emen.  Melons ; 
the  feeds.  Theie  ftand  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They 
have  been  fometimes  ufed,  with 
the  others  of  that  clafs,  as  cooling 
and  emollient :  but  are  iat  prefent 
little  taken  notice  of. 


MENTHA  CATARIA, 

Nefbta. 


vide 


MENTHiE  VULGARIS/fl&i.- 
Mentha  anguftifolia  fpicai^p  C.  B. 
Garden  or  fpearmint;  the  leaves 
[L,  E.] 

The  leaves  of  mint  have  a  warm, 
roughifli,  fomewhat  bitterifli  tafte, 
and  a  ftrong,  not  nnpleafant,  aro« 
matic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative :  in  lofs  of  appetite,  nan* 
fepe,  continual  Teachings  to  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhaave  exprefles  it)  aU 
moft  paralytic  weaknefles  of  the 
ftomach,  there  are  few  fimples  per- 
hap  of  equal  eflicacy.  In  colicky 
pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children 
are  fubjeA,  lienteries,  and  other 
kinds  of  immoderate  fluxes,  this 
plant  frequently  does  good  fervice. 
It  likewife  proves  beneficial  in  fun- 
dry  hyftenc  cafes»  and  affords  an 
ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other 
weaknefles  confequent  upon  deli« 
very.  The  beA  preparations  for 
thefe  purpofes  are*  a  flrong  infu- 
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fion  made  from  the  dry  leaves  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to 
ooe  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather 
a  tindure  or  extract  prepared  with 
re£tified  fpirit.  Tbefe  poflefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint :  the  ef- 
fential  oil  and  diftilled  water  con- 
tain only  the  aromatic  part ;  the 
exprefled  juice  only  the  aftringency 
and  bitteriflinefs, together  with  the 
mucilaginous  fabftance common  to 
ail  vegetables.  The  eflential  oil, 
a  ilmple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
a  conferve,  are  kept  in  the  (hops : 
the  Edinburgh  college  directs  an 
infttiion  of  the  leaves  in  the  dif- 
tilled  water.  This  herb  is  an  in- 
gredient alfo  in  thethre^  alexitereal 
waters  ;  and  its  eil'ential  oil  in  the 
flomach  plailer  [L.j  and  domachic 
piUs  [£.] 

MENTASTRr>//«:  Mentdftri 
fpicati  folio  longiore  canelicante  J.  B. 
Horfe  mint;  the  leaves.  1  his 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  mint  are 
found  wild  in  moift  meadows, 
marflies,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri- 
vers. They  are  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a  hot  unpleafant 
bitternefs. 

MENTHiE  PIPERTIPIS 
folia  :  Mentbit  fpicis  hre^ioribus  et 
haHtioribusy  foliis  memhtje  fufcar^ 
fapore  ferviio  piperis  Raii  Sy 
mpf.  Peppermint;  the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

This  fpecies  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  practice,  and  re- 
ceived for  the  iiril  time  in  our 
prefent  pharmacopoeia  ;  very  few 
of  the  botanical  or  medical  writ- 
ers make  mehtion  of  it:  it  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  in 
moift  watery  places,  but. is  much 
lefs  common  than  the  other  forts. 
1  he  leaves  have  a  more  penetrat- 
ing fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints,  and  a  much  warmer,  pung- 


ent, glowing  tafte  like  pepper, 
fin  king  as  it  were  into  the  tongue. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is 
in  flatulent  colics,  languors,  and 
other  like  diforders  :  it  feems  to  a^ 
as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend  its 
efledls  through  the  whole  fyHem, 
inftantly  communicating  a  glow- 
ing warmth.  Water  extracts  the 
whole  of  the  pungency  of  this 
herb  by  infufion,  and  elevates  it 
in  diftillation.  Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are  an  eflential  oil,  and 
a  fimple  and  fpirituous  water  [£.] 
The  lidinburgh  college  employ  it 
alfo  in  the  aqui^mirabilis  and  elixir 
of  vitriol. 

MERCURIALIS  maris  etfemi- 
n<e  folia  :  Mer  curt  alts  tejiiculaia  froe 
maris t  et  fpicatac  Jsve  famimr  Diof". 
coridis  ei  Plinii  C.  B,  Male  and 
female  French  mercury ;  the  leaves 

Thefe  (land  among  the  five  e- 
moUient  herbs;  and  in  thi«  in- 
tention are  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  glyilers.  A  fyrup  made  from 
the  leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of 
two  ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild 
and  ufeful  laxative. 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercuri- 
alis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  fore- 
going, and  as  more  palatable,  has 
been  lately  found  pofleiTed  of  noxi- 
ous qualities.-  (See  Raii  Synopf 
edit.  3.  page  138.  PbiL  Tranf 
ahr,  Lvwtimp,  ii.  640.)  This  may 
» be  diiUnguiihed  from  the  fore- 
going, by  its  being  a  perennial 
plant,  larger,  haying  its  leaves 
rough,  and  the  ilalk  not  at  all 
branched.  The  officinal  fort  is 
named  by  Linnxus  mercurialis  caule 
brachiato,  foliis  glahr is  \  the  poiibn- 
ous  mercurialis  caule  JxmpliciJ/jmOp 
foliis  fcabris;  it  is  commonly 
called  dogs  mercury. 
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MERCURIUS,  vide  Aroek- 

TUM    VIVUM. 

MESPILA  :  Ffuaus  meffnUn}uU 
garis  J.  Bi,  The  medlar-cree ;  its 
fruit. 

Medlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
ofe  of  for  any  medicinal  pur* 
pofes.  They  have  a  very  aafleit 
aftringent  tafte,  infomach  as  not 
to  be  eatable  until  mellowed  by 
keeping. 

MEIATHAMANTICI  riuiixi 
Met  foiiis  anethi  C  JJ*  Spignel; 
the  root  [L.  E.] 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  warm- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
k  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  pnnfi;ent,  bitceri&  tafte: 
in  virtue,  they  are  fimilar  to  the 
levifticum,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  beiAg  weak- 
er, and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  carmi- 
native, though  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded. 

MEZEREI  radix,  cOrteJty  bacc<e: 
Laureol^e  folio  JeHducflorepurpureo, 
tfficinis  laureoldt  famine  C.  B.  Me- 
zereon,  or  fpurge-olive ;  the  root, 
bark,  and  berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  firong 
purgatives,  iimilar  to  the  laureola, 
or  fpu rge  laurel.  The  root  is  fome- 
times ufed  in  diet  drinks. 

M\LU  femen:  Mitii  femine  luteo 
C.B.     Millel;  the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  bat  hardly  ever  as 
medidnes:  they  are  fofficiently 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  di-^ 
geftion. 

MILIUM    SOUS,    vide   Li- 

THOSPBRMUM. 

MILLEFOLII  folia:  MilUfolii      -MILLEPBDiE  [L.  £.]  Wood- 
*fmlgaris  aihif  et  MiJUfoii!  purfurei    lice,  hoglice,  flateri. 

N  Thefe 


•C.  B.    Milfoil,  or  yatrow  5  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
£de8  of  fields,*  and  on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer.  The  leaves  have  a 
rough  bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  faint 
aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  very  mild  aftringenr» 
and  as  fucb  they  ftand  recommend- 
'ed  in  haemorrhages  both  inter* 
nal  and  external;  diarrhoeas,  de* 
bility  and  laxity  of  the  fibres }  and 
iikewife  in  fpafmodic  hyfterical 
afie^ons.  In  thefe  cafes^  (bme 
of  the  Germans  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  herb,  particularly 
Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a  very  ef» 
fe6lual  aftringent,  and,  in  his  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  moft  certaia 
tonics  and  fedatives.  Its  virtues 
are  extra^ed  in  great  perfeftion 
by  proof  fpirit :  water  takes  up 
its  aftringency  and  bitternefs,  but 
little  of  its  aromatic  flavour;  tinc- 
tures made  in  redified  fpirit  con- 
tain both,  though  rather  weakcjf 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  con- 
fiderably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves ;  in  diftilla-i 
tion  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  eilbnt^al  oil,  of  an  elegant  blu« 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm^ 
pungent  tafte.  Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might,  in  fome  meafurei 
fupply  its  place;  this, •  however^ 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  fince 
there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two,  that 
whilft  one  retains  its  tafte  for  » 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  America,  thct 
tafte  of  the  other  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  loft  by  drying. 
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Thtfe  lofeAs  are  found  in  cel-^ 
lars,  under  ftones,  and  in  cold 
moik  places ;  in  the  warmer  conn* 
cries  they  are  rately  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagree- 
able  fmelly  and  a  ibmewhat  pon- 
gent,  fweetiih,  naufeous  tafte. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fnppreffions  of  nriney  in  all 
kinds  of  obftrndions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
fight,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif* 
orders.  Whether  they  have  any 
juft  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  great- 
ly to  be  doubted  :  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  real  e£Feas 
come  far  (hort  of  the  charader 
nfually  given  of  them.  Their 
officinal  preparations  are,  the  mil* 
lepedcs  dried  and  powdered  [L.  £.] 
and  an  infnfion  of  the  live  infed 
in  wine  [£] :  they  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  ideric  decodion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

MINIUM  [I.  £.]  Red  lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUS  UlA&OhUfeuSucciJa 
raJsXs  folia:  Scabiofa  fraten/U 
mftruHs  pra:m»rfa  radice  Morifon* 
Devils  bit ;  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Thefe  (land  recommended  as  alex- 
ipharmacs,  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  great- 
er efficacy. 

MORI  fruQus^  et  cortex  roMcis  : 
MorifruSu  nigra  C.  B.  The  mul- 
berry tree ;  its  fruit  [L.  E.]  and 
the  bark  of  the  roots  [E,] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure 
than  ttfed  as  a  medicine :  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing thirft,  and  promoting  the 
ffrofler  fecretions;  an  agreeable 
fyrnp,  noAdefrom  the  juice,  is  kept 


in  the  (hops.  The  bark  ef  the 
roots  has  been  in  con(iderable 
efteem  as  &  vermifuge ;  its  tafte  is 
bitter,  and  fomewhat  afiringent. 

MOSCHUS  [L.  E.]  Mu(k. 
Mu(k  is  a  grnmons  fnbftance 
like  clotted  blood,  foond  in  a  lit- 
fie  bag  fituated  near  the  nmbiiical 
region  of  a  particular  kind  of  ani- 
mal met  with  in  China,  Tarury, 
•and  the  Eaft-lndies :  the  beft  muik 
is  brouaht  from  Tonquin,  an  in- 
ferior (ort  from  Agria  and  Benga^, 
and  a  flill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  mnflc comes  to  us  in  round, 
thin  bladders ;  which  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's 
cg^»  covered  with  (hort  brown 
hairs,  well  filled,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  having  been  open- 
ed. Themu(kitfelf  IS  dry,  witk 
a  kind  of  unduofity,  of  a  dark 
reddi(h  brown,  or  rufty  blackifli 
colour,  in  fmall  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots» 
and  perfedl^  free  from  any  fandy 
or  other  vifible  foreign  matter. 
If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmboth, 
bright,  yellowi(h,  and  free  from 
grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron. 
It  catches  (lame,  and  burns  almoft 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  ex- 
ceeding fmaU  quanuty  of  light 
freyi(h  aflies ;  if  any  earthy  (ub- 
ances  have  been  mixed  with  the 
mu(k,  the  auantity  of  the  re(ida« 
nm  will  readily  diicover  them. 

Muik  has  a  bitter](h  fubacrid 
tafte :  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a  diftance,  but  when  fmelt  near 
to,  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
pf  other  fubftances.  If  a  fmall 
quantity  be  infnfed  in  (pirit  of 
wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few  days,  it 
imparts  a  deep,  but  not  red  tinc- 
ture :  this,  though  it  difcovers  no 
great  fmell  of  the  muik,  is  never* 
tnclefs  ftrongly  Impregnated  with 
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its  virtaes;  a  fingle  drop  of  it 
communicates  to  a  whole  quart  of 
wine  a  rich  rouiky  flavour.  The 
degree  of  flavour  which  a  tinflure 
drawn  from  a  known  quantity  of 
muflc  cominunicates  to  vinous 
liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  good- 
oefs  of  this  commodity.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
di/Tolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
mofk,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve;  that  water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diftillation,  whilft  pure 
ipirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Mufk  is  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
teem  in  the  eaflern  countries :  a- 
mong  us,  it  has  been  (ot  ibme 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a  perfume,  on  a  fuppofition  of 
ict   occaiioning   vapours.   See,   in 
weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life.     It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  late  experience,  to  be, 
when  properly  managed,  a  remedy 
of  ^od  fervice  even  againft  thoie 
diforders  which  ii  has  been  fup- 
poied  to  produce.     Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated  (in  the  Philofbphi* 
cal  Tran(a£lions,  N®.  474)  an  ac- 
count of  feme  extraordinary  ef« 
fe^    of  mufiL  im  coavulfive  and 
other   dil'eafes,    which   have   too 
often  baflicd  the  force  of  medicine. 
The    dodor    obferves,    that    the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  difl^er- 
vice,  where  the   fubflance  taken 
inwardly,   'and     in    confiderable 
qoantity,  produces  thehappiefl  ef- 
fc6t»  i  that  two  perfons,  labouring 
under  a  fubfultus   teodinumi  ex- 
treoe  anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep, 
£roai   the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by 
taking  two  dofes  of  muflc,  each  of 
which   was   (ixteen   grain«,  were 
pcrfe^lly  relieved  from  their  com- 
plaiiits.  He  likewife  obferves,  that 
convalfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
the  yvrorO  fymptoms,  were  removed 
by  a  dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains : 
Bad  chat  in  fome  caCes,  where  this 
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medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
ftrong  convulfions,  be  adminifler- 
ed  tcythe  patient  by  the  month,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injedted  as 
a  giyfler.  He  likewife  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  flx  grains 
he  never  found  much  efFe£t  from 
it ;  but  that  taken  to  ten  grains, 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  djaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  uneaii- 
nefs  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  eafes 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  pa- 
tient ufually  falls  into  a  refreOimg 
fleep ;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
hyfterical  perfon,  hoty  averfe  fo- 
ever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  with- 
out inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  far« 
ther  extraordinary  efl!eds  of  mufk, 
obferved  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  flnce  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  thefe  difor- 
ders. I  have  royfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs; 
and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four 
hours,,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  muflc  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans ; 
dried  fruits  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  flone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  direfled  as  officinals;  (i) 
The  yellow,  myrobalani  teret€s  citri* 
ni  C.  B.  (2)  The  chebule,  tnyroha^ 
lani  maxima  oblonga  angulofop  C.  Sm 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  ntfroba- 
lani  nigr^t  oGangularis  C,  B.  (4) 
The  belliric,  morohajani  rotunda 
bellirica  C  B.  (5)  The  emblic, 
myrohalani  emblica  infegmentis  nw 
cleum  haberues,  anguhja  J,  B. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a  low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.     They 
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have  alfo  an  aftringent  qaality  ,dir* 
coverable  bv  the  tafte,  from  their 
nfe  among  ths  Indians  for  unning 
leather,  and  from  their  ftriking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  folu- 
tions:  in  confequence  of  this^ 
they  arefuppofed  to  (Irengthen  the 
bowels  after  their  operation  as  a 
cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelcfs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  fo  inconii* 
derable»  that  pra&itioners  have 
for  a  long  time  laid  them  intirely 
aiidp  in  that  intention;  and  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  have  now  rejeded 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  ofiici- 
naliimples. 


MYRRHA  [L.  £.]  Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a  concrete  gammy-re- 
finous  juice,  brought  from,  the  Baft- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  magnitudes*  The 
beft  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  reddilh 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  Cranrpa« 
rent;  of  a  lightly  pungent,  bitter 
tafte,  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufiicient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  pa* 
late;  and  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell.  The  medical  efieds  of 
this  aromatic  bitter  are,  to  warm 
and  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  dif- 
folve  thick  tenacious  juices :  it  fre- 

uently  occafions  a  mild  diaphore- 
is,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

Hence  ic  proves  ferviceable,in  lan- 
guid cafes,  difeafes  ariflng  from  a 
Ample  inafkivity,  chofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  proceed  from  a  cold, 
mucous,  fluggifti  indifpoiition  of 
the  humours,  fuppreflions  of  the 
uterine  difcharges,  cachedlic  dif- 
orders,  and  where  the  iungs  and 
thorax  are  oppreiTed  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likewifc  fup- 
pofed  in  a.  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
jift  putrefaction  in  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  aod  in  this  light  Hands  re- 
commended in  malignant,  putrid. 


and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox,  in  which  laft  it  is  iaid 
to  accelerate  the  eruption. 

Reftifled  fpirit  extra^  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  ofeitfaer  in  evaporation :  the 
gummy  fubftance  left  by  this  men- 
Itraam  has  a  difagreeable  tafte^ 
with  fcarce  a«y  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  myrrh :  this  part 
diflblves  in  water,  except  fome  im- 
purities which  remain.  I  n  diflilla- 
tion  with  water,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  eflential 
oilarifes,  refemblingin  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  thebafisof 
an  oflicinal  tindure  [L.  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  a  compound  tindure 
( £ .lelixir,  powder  [£.]  and  troches 
[£.j  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprietatis, 
the  gum  pills,  Rufus's  pills  [L  £.} 
flomachic  pills  [£.]  mithridate, 
theriaca  [L.]  and  theriaca  Ediaen*^ 
fi»  [El 

MYRRHIDIS  folia,  femen: 
Myrrhidis  magno  .fendfu^  l^f^^*  fui- 
caio  J,  B.  Sweet  cicely ;  the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  coltivated  in  gar- 
dens :  it  agrees  in  quality  with  thtf 
chine  folium  \  fee  p.  1 23. 

MYRTI  hacca:  Myrti  commu- 
nis ItdicaC.B.  Myrtle;  the  ber- 
ries [£.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirab, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens;  The  leaves 
and  berries  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  aflringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

NAPI/f««f  .•  IJapi  dulcis  offlcnui' 
rum:  Napifati^a^  C.B.  Sweet  navewr 
or  navew  gentle ;  the  feeds  [L.] 

This  is  a  fort  of  turnep,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gacdens  for  culinary 
ufe :  the  roots  are  warmer  than  the 
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common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a  bitten ih  tafle,  accompanied  with 
a  faint  aromatic  flavour :  abun- 
dance of  virtues  have  been  afcrib- 
ed  to  them»  as  attenuating,  deterg- 
ent, alexi pharmacy  and  others ;  at 
prefent,  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca. 

NAPI  SYLVESTRIS  femeh  : 
Napi  fii*ueftrii  C.  B.  Rape ;  the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
diiFerence  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fmaller :  it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The* 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thQfe  of  the  gar* 
den  fort :  the  only  ufe,  however, 
they  are  applied  to,  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil  called  rape  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  bruifing  and  prefling 
the  feeds  :  large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  Ra^ix 
nttrdi  Celtic dc  Diofcoridis  C.  B»  Va- 
lerian^  Celtics  Toum .  Cel  ti  c  n  ar d 
[L.  E.]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  &c. 

This  root  conHfts  of  a  number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalks  adhering )  thefe  lad  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowiih  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [I.  E]  : 
Nardus  Indica,  qutfpica^fpicu^  nor* 
dii  ttfpica  Mica  ojfficinarum  C,  B, 
Indian  nard,orfpikenard,  brought 
from  the  Eaft- Indies* 

This  is  a  congeries  of  fm all  fibres 
iflaing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
banch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  fbme  fmall  ftringa  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  chofen 
for  medicinal  pnrpofes)  are  fop- 
pofied  by  fooie  te  be  thchcad  or 


fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root :  they  feero  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  ftalks^  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  fometimes 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  llalks 
are  found  among  them  :  we  like- 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iifuing 
from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterifh  tafte ;  and  a 
ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  are  flomachic  and  carmina- 
tive ;  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic,  and  emn^enagogue;  their 
only  ufe  at  prefenc  is  as  ingredients 
in  the  roithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURTH  AQUATIC! /o- 
lia:  Nafturtii  aquatic i  fupini  C  B, 
Watercrcflcs  :  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  Handing 
waters :  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
fedion  in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed betwixt  the  fingers)  and  an 
acrid  tafle,  firoilar  to  that  ofcoch- 
learia^  but  weaker.  At  to  their 
virtues,  they  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a  mighty  ojynion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  asoffingular 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circu- 
lation, ilrengthening  the  vifcera, 
opening  obdrudions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours; 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  exprefled 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  piingency  of  the  herb, 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fucci  fcorbuHci  of 
the  (hops. 

NASTURTH    HORTENSIS 

folia,  femen  :  Nafturtii  nmlgariis  feu 

hmienjis    ienuiter    divifi    Morifon, 
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Garden  crefles;    the  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  garden  crcfres 
make  an  afefal  faliad  in  fcorbuCic 
habits':  in  tafte  and  medica)  vir- 
tues, they  are  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  much  weaker.  The 
^ds  alfo  are  conliderably  mpre 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPETiE  folia:  Mentha  ca- 
taria  'vulgaris  et  majoris  C.  B.  Nep, 
or  catmint;  the  leaves  [L  E.] 

Thisplantis  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  our  gardens,  and  isfometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks.*  Iti^  moderately 
aromatic  plant,  of  a  R^:ong  fmell, 
not  ill  refemblinga  mixtureof  mint 
and  pennyroyal ;  of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  likewife  participates. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM: 
Lignt^m  peregrinumt  aquam  caruleam 
reaJensCB*  Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  Qs  fn  large,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  otttfide,  and  dark  coloured 
or reddi(h within:  thebarkisufuaU 
]y  rejefled .  This  wood  im  parts  to 
water  or  re^ified  fpirit  a  deep  tinc- 
ture, appearing,  >yhen  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,-  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
blue;  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte.  It  Hands 
recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  ail  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paflages ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  itdoes  not, 
like  the  warmer  diuretic's,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  Pra^itioners, 
however,  have  not  found  thefe 
virtues  warranted  by  experience. 

aiCOTlAHmfiUa:  NkfOkma 


laiifolis  majoris  C  B.     Tobacco  j 
the  leaves  [L.  £•] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  1 560,  from 
the  ifland  Tobago  in  Aoierica;  and 
is  now  cultivated,  for  medicinal 
nfe,  in  our  gardens :  the  leaves  are 
about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale 
green  colour  whil (I  frefh,  and  when 
carefully  dried  of  a  liyely  yellowifti. 
They  have  a  iflrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants ;  and  a  very  acrid  burning 
tafte.  Taken  internally,  they  prove 
virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  oc- 
caiioningalmdil  in  tolerable  cardial- 
glc  anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water, 
their  virulenp  is  abated,  and  at 
length  deftroyed  :  an  ex  trad  mad^ 
by  long  codion  is  recommended  by 
Stahl  and  other  German  phyficians, 
as  a  fafe  and  mod  effedoal  aperi^ 
ent>  expeAorant,  detergent,  &c. 
but  this  medicine,  which  is  ex- 
tremely precarious  and  uncertain 
in  drength,  has  never  come  into 
eileem  among  us.  Tobacco  is 
fometimes  ufed  externally  in  un^ 
'  guents,  for  dedroying  cutaneous  in- 
feds,  cleanfmg  old  ulcer?,  &c. 
Beaten  into  a  ma(h  with  vinegar  or 
brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
ferviceable  for  removing  hard  tu- 
mours of  the  hypochondrcs ;  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
effays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  (everal 
parts  of  England  :  this  is  calld  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicmana  minor,  by  Ge- 
rard hyofcyamus  luteus,  It  feems  to 
agree  in  quality  with  the  hyofcya- 
mus formerly  mentioned,  though 
(as Dale  informs  us)  often  fubfHtnc- 
ed  in  our  markets  for  the  true  to- 
bacco :  from  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being 
much  fmaller,  and  the  flowers  not 
rcddifli  as  thofe  of  the  officinal  fort, 
but  of  a  yellowiih  green  coloor. 

NIGELLiS 
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NIGELL£y^A.-  NigeiUflore 
mitiorejim^ci  cauiido  C.  B.  Fennel- 
flower  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  fown  annnally  in 
fome  or  our  gardens;  the  feeds 
moft  efteemed  are  brought  from 
Italy.  They  have  a  ftrong,  not 
onpleafant  fmell :  and  a  fubacrid, 
Ibmewhat  unAuona  difagreeable 
tafte*  They  ftand  recommended 
as  aperient,  diuretic,  &c.  but  have 
lone  been  Grangers  to  praAice, 
and  are  by  fome  fufpeded  to  have 
noxious  qualities. 

NITRUM  [L.  £.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpetre;  a  fait  extraded,  in  Per- 
fia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  cer- 
tain earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of 
hills  ;  and  artificially  produced  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  ani- 
mal «ttd  vegetable  matters  rotted 
together  (with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  aOies)  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  with- 
out  the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is 
never  generated  :  the  fait  extraded 
from  the  earths,  8cc.  by  means  of 
water,  is  purified  by  colature  and 
cryftallization. 

Pure  nitre  difiblves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  into  colourlels 
tranfparent  cryftals;  their  figure 
is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm, 
terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  an 
equal  nufriber  of  fides.  It  readily 
melts  in  the  fire  ;  and  in  contad 
with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a  bright 
flame  and  confiderable  noife ;  a^er 
the  detonation  is  over,  a  large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  fi3und 
remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre  is 
iharp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifii, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  fenfa- 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  of  celebrated 
oie  in  many  diforders.  Befides 
the  aperient  quality  .of  neutral 
falts  in  general,  it  has  a  manifeftly 
cooUnv  one,  by  which  it  quenches 


thirft,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 
commotions  of  the  blood  :  it  has 
one  great  advantage  above  the^re- 
frigerating  medicines  of  the  acid 
kind,  that  it  does  not  coagulate 
the  animal  juices;  blood,  which 
is  coagulated  by  all  the  mineral 
acids,  and  milk,  &c.  by  acids  of 
every  kind,  are  by  nitre  render- 
ed more  dilute,  and  preferved 
from  coagulation:  it  neverthe- 
lefs  fomewhat  thickens  the  thin, 
ferous,  acrimonious  humours,  and 
occafions  an  uniform  mixture  of 
them  with  fuch  as  are  more  thick 
and  vifcid ;  by  this  means  pre- 
venting the  ill  confequences  which 
would  otherwife  enfue  from  the  ' 
former,  though  it  has  not,  as 
Juncker  fuppofes,  any  property  of 
really  obtundine  acrimony.  This 
medicine  for  the  moft  part  pro- 
motes urine;  fometimes  gently 
loofens  the  belly;  but  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  vtry  rarely  has 
this  elFed,  though  given  in  large 
dofes:  alvine  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teflines,  are  fupprefled  by  it:  in 
choleric  and  febrile  diforders,  it 
generally  excites  fweat;  but  in 
malignant  cafes,  where  the  polfe 
is  low,  and  the  ftrength  loft,  it 
retards  this  falutary  evacuation 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exan- 
themata. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues 
of  nitre;  in  which  he  informs  us, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this 
fait  added  to  gargarifms  employed 
in  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in 
acute  fevers,  thickens  the  faiival 
moiilure  upon  thepalateand  fauces 
into  the  confiflence  of  a  mucus, 
which  keeps  them  moUl  for  a  con- 
fiderable time ;  whereas,  if  nitre  is 
not  added,  a  fudden  dry nefs  of  the 
mouth  immediately  enfues :  that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
dent 
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dent  ufe  of  nitre  is  of  mor^  fervice 
than  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cines ufually  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  :  that  nitre  gives  great  re- 
lief in   fuppreffion   4nd   beat  of 
urine,    whether   iimple  or  occa- 
iioned  by.  a  venereal   taint;  that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head» 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c.  in  all  ery- 
fipelacous  affedions,  whether  par- 
ticular or  univerfal,  and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliriums  ;  that  in  diar- 
rhoeas happening  in  petechial  fe- 
vers, nitre,  mixed  with  abforbents 
and   diaphoretics,    had    the   beft 
eiFe^s,  always  putting  a  flop  to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacua- 
tion  falutary ;  that  in   diarrhoeae 
happening   in    the  fmall-pox,   it 
had  been  employed  with  the  like 
fuccefs,  two  dofes,  or  three  at  mod 
(confifting  of  two,  three  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
tec,  of  the  patient)  given  at  the 
interval  pf  two  or   three   hours, 
putting  a  flop  to  the  flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with 
and    without    opium,    had   been 
given  without  fuccefs.    The  fame 
author  recommends  this  fait  like- 
wife  as  a  medicine  of  Angular  fervice 
)n  choleras  attended   with    great 
anxieties  and  lieat  of  the  blood ; 
in  the  flatulent  fpafmodic  heart- 
burns fapiiliar  to  hypochondriacal 
people ;  and  the  io(s  of  appetite, 
naufea*  vomiting,  &c.  which  gouty 
perfons  are  fometimes  feized  with 
upon  the  pains  of  the  feet,  &c. 
fuddenly  remitting.     In  cafts  of 
this  laft  kind,  the   ufe  of  nitre 
furely  requires  great  caution,  al»- 
though  the  author  aflures  u^,  that 
no  bad  confequences  are  to   be 
feared  from  it/    Neverthelefs  he 
obferves,    that   in  a  phthifis  and 
ulcerous   a^^^^ions,    it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  fervice;   and 
that    therefore    its   ufe    may    be 
fupcrfeded,  in  thefe   complaints 


Indeed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs 
in  general  it  is  commonly  reckon- 
ed to  be  rather  hurtful  than  bene- 
ficial. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or-  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple  ;  though  ic 
may  be  given  with  great  fafety, 
and  generally  to  better  advantage, 
in  larger  quantities :  the  only  in- 
convenience is  its  being  apt  to  fit 
uneafy  on  the  flomach.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofes 
half  its  weight  of  aqueous  moif- 
ture  by  fuflon,  and  confequently 
that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  cryftals  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear,  upon  ieveral 
careful  trials,  to  lofe  fo  much  as 
one- twentieth  of  its  weight.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nitre  are 
a  decodlion  or  folution  in  water 
[E.]  and  troches  [L.]  A  corro- 
five  acid  fpirit  is  alfo  extrafled 
from  it ;  fee  Part  II.  chap.  viii. 
fed.  3.  It  is  employed  likewife 
in  operations  on  metallic  bodies, 
for  promoting  their  calcination,  or 
burning  out.  their  inflammable 
matter. 

NUMMULARIiE  folia:  Ly 
fimachide  humifufay  folio  rotundiortt 
fiqre  luteo  Tourn-  Moneywort,  or 
herb  two-pence  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneouOy  in 
moifl  watery  plajpes,  and  creeps 
on  the  ground,  with  two  little 
roundifh  leaves  'at  each  joint. 
Their  tafle  is  fubaflringent,  and 
ytiy  lightly  acid :  hence  they 
fland  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
in  the  hot  fcurvy-,  and  in  uterine 
and  other  hemorrhages.  But 
their  eftedis  are  {o  inconfiderable, 
that  common  practice  takes  no 
notice  of  them, 

NUX  MOSCHATA  [L.  E. 
ffux  mofcbala  fruSu  rotundo  C,  B»] 
Nutmegs ;  the  kernel  of  a  rouqd? 

ift 
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i(k  out  which  grows  in  the  £a(l- 
ludies.  The  outfide  coving  of 
this  fruit  is  foTt  and  fle(hy,  like  that 
of  a  walnati  and  fpontaneouily 
opens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe ; 
immediately  under  this  lies  the 
macey  (fee  the  article  Mac  is) 
which  forms  a  kind  of  reticular 
covering;  through  the  £flures 
whereof  appears  a  hard  woody 
(hell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Thefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  bot)i  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purpofes,  and  de- 
fervedly  looked  upon  as  a  warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are 
fuppofed  .  likewife  to  have  an 
afiringent  virtue;  and'  are  em- 
ployed in  that  intention  in  diar- 
rhceas  and  dyfenteries.  Their 
^ftringenty  is  faid  to  be  increafed 
.by  torrefai^ion,  but  this  does  not 
itppear  to  the  talle :  this  treat- 
ment certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and  there- 
fore renders  it  lefs  efficacious  to 
any  good  purpofe>  and  if  we 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  pro- 
bably abates  of  its  aftrmgency. 
I^utmegs,  dilUUed  with  water,  af-  ^ 
ford  a  large  quantity  of  efiential 
oil,  refembling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf;  after  the  didUlation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water :  the  de- 
coction, mfpifTated,  gives  an  ex- 
traA  of  an  undluous,  \ery  light- 
ly bitterish  tafle^  aqd  with  little 
or  no  aftringency.  Rectified  fpi- 
fit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of 
putmegs  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  diftilla- 
tion  :  hence  the  fpirituous  extrad 
pofTefles  the  flavour  of  the  fpice 
in  an  eminent  degree.  ■ 

Nutmegs  yield  u>  the  prefs 
(heated)  .4  ceniiderable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
coflfiflence.  In  the  fliops  we  meet 
with  tbre^  ibrts  of  unAuous  fub- 


ftances,  called  oil  of  macei^  tbdogh 
really  exprefled  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  bed  is  brought  from  the  Eall- 
Indies,  in  (lone  jars ;  this  is  of 
a  thick  confidence,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell ;  the  fecond  fort» 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland  in  folid  mafles,  generally 
flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure:  the 
third,  which  .is  the  woi^^  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artiiicial  com poii tion 
of  ferum,  palm  oil  and  the  like, 
flavoured  ,with  a  little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro- 
matic flavour  reddcs,  in  diflilla- 
tion  to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion :  the  difliiled  liquor 
and  fpirituous  tindure  nearly  re- 
ferable in  quality  thoie  prepared 
immediately  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  oflicioal  preparations  of  nut- 
megs are,  a  fpirituous  water,  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
fubftance  roaded  [L]  The  nut- 
meg itfeif  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horferadifh  water,  compound  fpi- 
rit of  lavender,  cordial  connec- 
tion, c^rdialgic  troches,  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  [I,] ;  its  eflentiai 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[L.]  and  the  cxprefled  oil  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca,  flomachic 
and  cephalic  plaflers  [L.]  and 
cephalic  balfam  [E.] 

NUX  PISTACHIA:  Nucleus 
e  fruQu  FiftaddC  Raiu     Piflachio 

[U]  .  . 

This  \%  a  moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pule 
greenifli  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddifli  (ki  n .  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces  it,  grows  fpontaneoafly  in 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  feveral  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago:  it  bears  like- 
wife  the  colds  of  our  oWn  cli* 
mate,  fo  ds  to  have  produced  fruit 

not 
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not  inferior  to  that  which  we 
retcived  from  abroad;  Piftachio 
nuts  have  a  pleafant,  fweet»  unc- 
tuous tafte,  reiembling  that  of  al- 
monds. They  are  ranked  amongft 
the  analeptics,  and  are  by  foroe 
much  edeemed  in  certain  weak* 
neffesy  and  in  emaciated  habits. 

NYMPHi£i£  ALBiE  ra£x, 
forts  :  Nymphdt  aiha  mcjms  C  B. 
White  ^^ter  lily;  ihe  root  and 
flowers  [E.] 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  Jane. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a 
rough,  bitterifli  glutinous  tafle; 
(the  flowers  are  the  lead  rough) 
and  when  frefli,  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure 
loft  by  drying  :  they  are  recom- 
mended  in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets* 
and  the  like,  The  roots  are  fup- 
pofed  by  foroe  to  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  narcotic,  bat  on  no  very 
goodfoandation.  Lindeftolpe  in- 
forms us,  that  in  foroe  parts  of 
Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of 
Scarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholeforoe. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre:  a 
foft  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a  yeU 
low  colour,  dug  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  It  poflefles  the  virtues 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  haema- 
tites; but  in  fo  low  a  degree, 
that  the  fliops  have  defervedly 
reje£ted  it ;  its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a  pigment* 

OCIMI  folia :  Ocim  njulgatw- 
TtsC*  B.  Bafil ;  the  leaves  [£.] 
'  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  raifed 
annually  in  our  gardens ;  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  produces 
its  feeds  in  Augufl,  but  rarely 
perfeds  them,  in  this  <;oantry. 
The  leaves  haye  a  foft,  fomewhat 
warmtafte;  and  when  rubbed,  a 
firong  unpleafant  fmell,  whidi,  by 


moderate  drying,  becomes  mote 
agreeable.  They  are  faid  to  at- 
tenuate vifcid  phlegm,  promota 
expectoration,  and  the  uterine  fe- 
cretions ;  but  have  not,  for  a  long 
time,  been  regarded  in  pra^ice. 

OhW M  earumque  ekmm  :  Fruc" 
tus  cit^  fatvote  C.  B.  The  olive 
tree;  the  fruit  [EA  and  its  oil 
[I.  E.] 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries:  with 
us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
greenhoufesof  the  curious,  though 
it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters 
in  the  open  air,  and  produce  verv 

food  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
itter,  extremely  difagreeable  tafte: 
pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree- 
able; the  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  weakeft  tafte;  the  Spanifli, 
or  larger,  the  ftrongeft ;  the  Pro- 
vence, which  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  are  generairy  the  moft  efteem- 
ed. 
.  The  oil  obtained  from  this  froit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in^ 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds.  Au- 
thors make  mention  of  two  foru 
of  this  oil,  one  expreflfed  from 
the  oHves  when  fully  ripe,  which 
is  our  common  oil  olive ;  the 
other,  before  at  has  grown  ripe; 
this  is  called  (tUum  immaiurum$  and 
om^acinum*  Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  fliops  under  this  name; 
mid  Lemery  affirms,  that  there  is 
no  fuch*oil ;  unripe  olives,  yield- 
ing only  a  vifcid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
ibrts  are  obtained,  differing  in 
degree  of  purity :  the  pureff  rans 
by  light  preflTure:  the  remaining 
magma,  heated  and  preffed  more 
ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort, 
with  fome  dregs  at  the  bottom, 
called 
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called  amurca.  All  tbefe  oils  con- 
tain a  confiderable  portion  of  a- 
qaeous  moiflurCy  and  a  mucila- 
ginoas  fubftance;  which  fubjed 
them  to  run  into  a  putrid  ftate  : 
to  prevent  this^  the  preparers  add 
fome  Tea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
finks  with  them  to^he  bottom; 
by  this  means,  the  oil  becomes 
more  homogene,  and  coniequent- 
iy  lefs  fnfceptible  of  alteration. 
In  its  paflage  to  us,  fome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  fiiaking  of  the  veifel,  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  and  de- 
fined in  the  oil,  which,  in  our 
colder  climate,  becomes  too  thick 
to  fnffer  it  freely  to  fubiide  ;  and 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  mat 
with  of  a  manifeftly  faline  tafte 
Oil  olive  is  u(ed  in  the  fimple 
baUam  of  fulphur,  Locateili*s  bal- 
fam,  and  feveral  ointments.  It 
is  oftner  employed  in  this  laft 
intention  than  the  other  expreiTed 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internai 
medicinal  purpoies. 

OLIBANUM  [L.  E.]  a  gum- 
my-refin,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft- Indies,  nfnally  in 
idrops  or  tears,  like  thofe  of 
oiaitich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale 
yellowiih,  and  fometimes  reddiih 
coloar  ;  a  moderately  warm  pun- 
gent tafle,  and  a  flrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmel).  This  drog  has 
received  many  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  different 
appearances:  the  fingle  tears  are 
called  fimply  oUbanumi  or  thus  : 
when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  mafcu- 
htmf  and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thus  fcefmninuM :  fometimes  four  or 
Sve,abontthe  bi^nefs  of  filberds, 
are  found  adhering  to  a  piece  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they 
exuded  from;  tbefe  have  been 
named  t/ms  c$rtk»fum;  the  finer 


powder  which  robs  off  from  the 
tears  in  the  carriag^e,  mica  tfrnris ; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna 
tfmris,  1  his  drug  is  not  however, 
in  any  of  its  fiares,  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  frankincenfe  in  the 
(hops  (fee  the  article  1  hus.) 

Olibanum  confiAs  of  aboat  e- 
qual  parts  of  a  gummy  and  refinous 
fubtiance,  the  fi rfl  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in  redified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  abun- 
dance have  been  attributed  to  it» 
particularly  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  bread,  in  haemoptoes, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes : 
but  its  real  effects,  in  theie  cafes, 
are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
vefius  is  faid  to  have  had  large 
experience  of  the  good  effects  of 
this  drug  in  plorifies,  efpecially 
epidemic  ones :  he  directs  a  fcoop- 
ed  apple  to  be  filled  with  a  drachm 
of  olibanum,  then  covered  and 
roafted  under  the  afhes  (  this  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  dofe,  three  ounces 
of  carduus  water  drank  after  it, 
and  the  patient  covered  up  warm 
in  bed :  in  a  (bore  time,  he  fays, 
either  a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a 
gentle  diarrhGea  enfue,  which  car* 
ty  off  the  difcafc.  GeofFroy  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after 
venxfe^lioD,  with  good  fuccefs; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  has  fome- 
times' failed.  Olibanum  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  f>uhis  e  fuccino, 
theriaca  [L.]  confeSio  jafonica,  pi* 
lulte  ex  olihano,  and  emplaftrum  da* 
ftnfiifum  [£.] 

ONONIDIS,  An<midis  Jive 
Arefta  hwit  radix:  Anqmdis  fpi" 
nof^e  flore  furfur eq  C,  B,  Reft- 
barrow,  cammock,  or  pecty-whio; 
the  root  [E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wafte 

grounds,    and    dry    fields.     The 

root  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
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a  naafeous  fweetiih  tafte^  it  ftands 
recoiD mended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic ;  but  has  never  been  much 
regarded  among  us. 

OPHIOGLOSSI  folium: 
Ophiogbffi  njulgati  C.  B.  Adders 
tongue  ;  the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a  flender  ftalk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  fuppofed  to  refembie 
the  tongue  of  a  Terpen  t :  it  grows 
wild  in  moiH  meadows.  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed*  to 
it  than  thofe  of  a  vulnerary. 

OPIUM  [I.  £.]  Opium ;  the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
.(fee  Pa  PAVER.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been 
colledled  in  quantity  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  Pcrfia,  and  fome  other 
provinces  of  Aiia,  have  hitherto 
fupplied  us  with  this  commodity  : 
in  thofe  countries,  large  quantities 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this 
ufe.  The  opium  prepared  about 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence  named 
Thebaic  opium,  has  been  ufually 
efteemed  the  beil;  but  this  is  not 
now  didinguifhed  from  that  col- 
leded  in  other  places.  This  juice 
is  brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  to  prevent  their 
flicking  together :  it  is  of  a  foltd 
confiftcnce,  yet  fomewhat  {bfti(h 
and  tenacious,  of  a  dark  reddiih 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder,  yel- 
low :  of  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  tade,  accompanied 
with  a  pungent  heat  and  acri- 
mony. 

The  general  effects  of  this  me- 
dicine are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
render  them  \th  fenfible  of  irrita- 
tion, to  cheat  the  fpirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  fleep,  promote  peribiration 
and  fweat,  but  reflrain  all  other 


evacuations.  When  its  operation 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  had  for  a  time 
abated,  return;  and  generally  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  un- 
lefs  the  caufe  has  been  removed  by 
the  diaphoresis, or  relaxation  which 
it  occafioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  (low,  but 
Urong  and  full  pulfe,  a  drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a  rednefs  and  light 
itching  of*  the  (kin  ;  and  followed 
by  adegree  of  naufea,  a  difiiculty  of 
refpiration,  lownefs  of  the  fpirits, 
and  a  weak  languid «pu I fe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opium  are,  great  watchfulnefs,  im* 
moderate  evacuations  proceeding 
fj^om  acrimo.ny  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  contraAions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
almoft  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
opiates  procure,  at  lead,  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  properly  inter- 
pofed,  to  take  eiFed. 
•  Opium  fometimes  defeats  the 
intention  of  thephyiician,  and  in- 
Head  of  producing  red,  occadons 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a  full  domach,  \t  often 
proves  emetic;  where  the  patient  is 
exhauded  by  exceflive  evacuations, 
it  occadons  generally  great  low- 
nefs. It  has  been  obferved  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  per- 
fons  of  a  lax  habit,  than  ip  the 
oppodte  circumdances  ;  whild  it 
ufefuily  redrains  preternatural  dif- 
charges  proceeding  from  irritation, 
it  proves  injurious  in  thofe  that  arife 
from  a  contrary  caufe,  as  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhoeas  attending 
hedic  fevers.  By  relaxin|;,  taking 
ofFftridures,  and  occafionmg  a  pa- 
ralyds  of  particular  parts,  it  often 
promotes  fuch  evacuation  as  thofe 
parts  are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave 
obfervet,  that  it  fometimes  enables 
the  ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  pafiage 
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even  to  the  calculus  :^at  this  ef- 
fefl  is  by  no  means  conftanc. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opi- 
dmy  one  grain  is  getterally  a  fof« 
ficient,  and  often  too  large  a  one  ; 
maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  long  accnilonied  to  take 
it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  effedl.  Amone  the 
eaftern  natrons^  who  are  habitu- 
ated to  opium,  a  drachm  is  but  a 
moderate  do(e :  Garcias  relates, 
that  he  knew  one  who  eve^y  day 
took  ten  drachms.  Thofe  who  have 
been  long  accoftomed  to  its  nfe, 
upon  leaving  it  off,  are  feized 
with  great  lownefs,  laneour,  and 
anxiety ;  which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fome  meafnre,  by  wine  or 
fpiritaoQS  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  and  re^ified  ipirit:  proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diflblve  it;  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  The  folutions,  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,  have  the  fame 
efleds  with  the  juice  in  fubftance ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelves  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a  naufea 
on  the  ftomach.  A  tinfture  made 
in  redified  fpirit  is  fuppofed  ^to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully  than  the  foregoing 
liquors :  GeoiFroy  informs  u?,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  whilft 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occaiioned  pleafant  quiet  fleep,  a 
tindure  drawiT  with  pure  fpirit 
brought  on  a  phrenfy  /or  a  time. 
Alkaline  fahs  diminiih  the  fopori- 
fie  virtue  of  this  medicine :  fixt  al- 
kalies render  it  diuretic,  whilft 
volatile  ones  determine  its  adion 
chiefly  to  th^  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almofl  entirely  deftroy  its 
power.  Many  have  endeavoured 
to  corred  fome  imaginary  ill  qua- 
lities of  this  drug,  by  toailing  it, 
by  fermentation,    by  long  con- 


tinued digeftioni,  by  repeated  dif- 
iblotions  and  dtftillatiens.  Thefe 
procefTes,  though  recommended 
by  many^  late  writers,  do  not 
promife  a'ny  fin^ular  advantage: 
they  may  indeed  weaken  the  opi* 
am  ;  but  by  this  very  means  be- 
come prejudicial,  rendering  the 
medicine  more  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  and  the  dofe  taore  un- 
determined . 

Opiuni  applied  externally,  gives 
eafe  m  fundry  pains,  but  does  not, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  flupify  the 
partj  or  render  it  infenfible  of 
pain:  ufed  immoderately,  it  is 
faid  to  produce  the  fame  ill  effeds, 
as  when  taken  to  excefs  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are,  the  thebaic  e;ctra£l,  or 
ftained  opium,  and  a  vinous  [t,] 
and  fpirituons  [£.]  tindure.  It 
is  a  capital  ingredient  in  fundry 
compofitions,  as  the  paregoric 
elixir  [L.  £.]  fudorific  tindiure 
[£.]  faponaceons  and  ilorax  pills 
[£.}  olibanum  and  pacific  pills 
[£.]  the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec- 
tary  of  fcordium,  confedio  Pauli- 
na ;  phiionium,  mithridate,  the- 
riaca  [L.]  theriaca  Bdinenfis, 
confedio  japonica,  and  anodyne 
balfam  [E.J 

OPOB ALS AMUM  [L  £.]  Bat- 
famum  JudaicuMi  Syriacum^  eMecha. 
Opob^ll'am,  or  balm  of  Gilead ; 
a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  flirub  growing 
fpontaneouflym  Arabia.  The  beft 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  fcarcc  kpown  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  inferior,  kind,  faid 
to  be  extracted  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
are  very  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  opobalfam,  according  to  Al- 
•  pinus,  is  at  firfl  turbid  and  white, 
of  a  very  (Irong  pungent  fmell; 
like  that  of  turpentine,  but  much 
fweeier, 
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fweetefi  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
aftringent  tafte  :  upon  being  kept 
for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
.  limpid,  light,  of  a  ereeniih  hoe  ; 
then  of  a  eold  yellovir)  and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey  : 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur- 
pentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. This  balfam  is  of  great 
cfleem  in  the  eadern  countries, 
both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odo- 
riferous unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us :  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca,  which  it 
isdireded  as  an  ingredient  in,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref* 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX  [I.E.]  Opopa- 
nax  ;  a  concrete  gummy  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  panax  paf- 
tinacdpfQlio  C.  B,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  wanner  coun- 
tries, and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  frooi  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  fometimes  in 
round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a  redditti  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide,  with  fpecks  of  white,  in- 
wardly of  a  paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  ilrong 
fmell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  fome- 
what  naufeous  tafte.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and 
aperient  medicine.  Boerhaavc  fre* 
quently  employed  it,  along  with 
ammoniacum  and  galbanum,  in 
hypocondriacal  diforders,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  abdonimal  vifcera, 
and  fuppreffions  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  from  a  fluggiihnefs  of 
mucous  humours,  and  a  want 
of  due  elafticity  of  the  folids:  in 
thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful  . 
ingredient  in  the  filula^  gummafa 
and  poropound  powder  of  myrrh 


of  the  London  pharmacopoeia ;  bat 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofitioD 
of  the  Edinburgh*  It  may  be 
given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a 
icruplc,  or  half  a  drachm  ;  a  whole 
drachm  proves,  in  many  cooftita- 
tions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIGANI  ffiia:  Origam  ^- 
vtjlrisy  cumUe  hulntUt  Plmii  C.  B, 
Wild  marjoram  $  the  leaves  [LE,\ 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pun- 
gent tafte,  warmer  than  that  of 
the  garden  marjorum,  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to 
agree  with  in  virtue.  An  eflential 
oil,  dilUlled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
(hops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  ariga* 
numt  called  Cnticum,  whofe  flowers 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome- 
times brought  to  us  from  candy : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  ftronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

OKOBi  femen:  OroU/iiqmsar- 
ttcidaiis  femne  majore  C,  B.  Bitter 
vetch;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though  * 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens. 
The  feeds  have  a  farinaceous  bit- 
terifli  difagreeable  tafle:  they  fland 
recommended  in  nephritic  com* 
plaints,  but  have  long  been  ftran- 
gers  CO  pradice. 

OKYZA  femen  [E]  Rice  ;  the 
feeds,  freed  from  the  outward 
fkin;  thefe  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Carolina,  where  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  fuificienilynutntious,  and 
aflbrd  an  ufeful  food  in'diarrhoMWt 
dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders 
froni  a  tKin  acrimonous  ftat^  of 
the  juices. 

OSTE- 
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OSTEOCOLLA 

This  is  a  foflil  fubj^ance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Gennany,  as 
alfb  in  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  IS  generally  met  with  in 
loofe  Tandy  grounds,  fpreading, 
from  near  the  farface  to  a  confi- 
derable  depth,  into  a  number  of 
branches,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree : 
it  has  a  whitiih  colour,  rough  on 
the  fnrface,  and  for  the  mott  part 
either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 
folid  wood,  or  a  powdery  woody 
matter.  Sometimes  the  roots  of 
living  trees  are  found  changed  in- 
to this  kind  of  fubllance  (See 
/V^rtfmzmt'schemical  works,page  1 1, 
and  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the  year 
1748.) 

Powdered  ofteocoUa  feparates, 
on  ablution  with  water,  into  two 
(lifting Tubflancis ;  the  finer  mat- 
ter wafhed  over,  burns  into  quick- 
lime, and  agrees  on  all  trials  with 
powdered  limeftone :  the  grofler 
part  which  remains  is  mere  fand : 
the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are 
fer  the  moft  part  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  virtue 
whKh  this  foffil  is  celebrated  for, 
that  of  bringing  on  a  callus  in 
fraAured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acbtosa. 


OXYACANTHA 
vide  BsRBERis. 


GALENT, 


OXYACANTHA     VULGA- 
RIS,  vide  Spina  alba. 

OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 

PATHUM. 

VMOVAJE  radix,  fiwes^  femen ; 
fdtetM  folio  nigricante  fpUndido, 
yii^  mas  C,  B.  vel  Pteoni^  fctmina 
fort  plem  rubra  nugwe  C.  B.  Male 
and  female  peony ;  the  roots, 
flowers,  and  feeds  {L.  E.\ 


Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers ;  the  fe- 
male,  which  is  the  lareefl  and 
mofl  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon 
the  moft  common,  is  the  only  one 
which  the  fliops  are  fupplied  with. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly 
difierent;  and  hence  the  college 
allow  them  to  be  taken  promiA 
cuoufly.  The  roots  and  feeds  of 
peony  have,  when  recent,  an  nn- 
pleafant  fcent,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  narcotic  plants  >  and  a 
fomewhat  glutinous  fubacrid  tafle, 
with  a  light  degree  of  bitterneft  ^ 
and  aftnngencjr :  the  leaves  alfo  ' 
difcover  an  allringent  quality  both 
to  the  tafte,  and  by  changing  cha- 
lybeate folutions  of  a  purple 
colour:  the  flowers  have  little  tafte, 
and  a  very  faint,  not  agreeable 
fmell.  The  partswhich  have  chiefly 
been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes» 
are  the  roots  and  feeds.  Thefe  aie 
looked  upon  as  emollient,  corro* 
borant,  and  lightly  anodyne;  and 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  feme 
kinds  of  obftrudions,  erofions  of 
the  vifcera,  heat  of  urine,  piiins 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like*  The 
virtue  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmodic 
and  epileptic  complamts;  which 
many  have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do,  by  being  only  worn 
about  the  neck.  The  root  it  an 
ingredient  in  the  puhois  ad  epikp^ 
ticos  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PALM-«  oUum :  Palnue  fiB-^ 
orumfedicuUi  fpitiofist  frudufrwd'^ 
formi,  luieo,  oleojo  Sloan*  Palm* 
oil  [£.] 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpeciesof 
palm  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  thfe 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iflands :  from  thefe  places  it  has 

been 


been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  about  the  con- 
fidence of  an  ointnient,  and 
of  an  orange  colour;  a  ftrong, 
hot  difagreeable  fmell,  but  very 
little  talle  :  by  long  keeping,  it 
)ofes  its  hieh  colour,  and  becomes 
white,  when  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Giiinea 
coaft  are  faid  to  make  this  oil 
part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ 
It  for  the  fame  pupofes  as  we  do 
butter.  With  us,  it  is  rarely 
given  inwardly,  and  ufed  only  in 
Ibme  external  applications,  for 
pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  fprains,  and  the  like. 
The  common  people  apply  it  to 
the  cure  of  chilblains,  and  when 
early  made  ufe  of,  not  without 
ifuccefs.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Emollient  ointment  and  flomach 
^lafter  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PANICl  femen:  Panici  Ger- 
mamci.  Jive  panicula  minore  C.  B» 
Panic ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  ;  the  feeds  have 
been  made  ufe  of  in  food,  but  are 
not  regarded  as  medicines. 

.  PAPAVERiS  ALBI  capita: 
Papa*veris  hortenfis  femtne  alho  C  J?. 
The  large  garden  poppy,  withr 
white  flowers  and  feeds;  or  the 
white  poppy  ;  its  heads  [L.] 

PAPAVER  NIGRUM:  Papa- 
'ver  hortenfe  nigrofemine  C.  B.  The 
leffer  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds;  or  the 
bhick  poppy.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  feems  to  allow  this 
fpecies  to  be  nfed  promifcuojjfly 
lyith  the  foregoing;  having  dropt 
the  diftin£lion  of  i^hite  and  blacky 
and  retained  in  the  catalogue  only 
the  title  oi  papavcr  bort^/fe;  of 
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which  they  direft  the  heads,  feeds, 
and  leaves,  for  medicinal  life. 

The  heads  and  flalks  of  thefi 
plants  contain  a  milky  juice; 
which  pay  be  cblle^ed  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  by  lightly 
wounding  them  when  klmoft  ripe  t 
this  juice.  e)cpo(ed  for  a  few  days 
to  the  air,  thickens  into  a  ftiff 
tenacious  mafd,  agreeing  in  quality 
with  the  opium  brought  frboi 
abroad.  (See  the  article  Ol»i  vm.} 
The  juicies  of  both  the  poppies 
appear  to  be  iimilartoqne  another; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan- 
tity afforded,  which  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  the 
plants  :  the  larger,  or  white  pop- 
py, is  the  fort  cultivated  by  th6 
preparers  of  opium  in  the  eaftern 
Countries,  and  fbr  medioinal  ofes 
in  this. 

Poppy  heids,  boiled  in  Water, 
impai-t  to  the  menffruuth  their  nar-  . 
cotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices,  which  they  have  id 
common  with  vegetable  matters  ia 
general.  The  liquor,  ftronglypreff- 
ed  out,  fuffered  to  fettle,  clari« 
fied  with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a  due  confidence, 
yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one-fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  e>^- 
trad.  This  poHeffes  the  virtues 
of  opium ;  but  requires  to  be  given 
in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to 
perform  without  occafioning  a 
naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (Sec 
the  Edinburgh  effays  ahridg.  vol.  i. 
pag,  132  and  158.)  A  ilrongde- 
co^ion  of  the  heads,,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiilence  of  a 
fyrup,  becomes  fit  for  kcep'ng  in 
a  liquid  form  ;  and  is  the  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  the  poppy. 
Both  thefe  preparations  are  \trf 
ufcful  ones,  though  liable  to  vari- 
ation in   point  of  ftrengtb :  nor 
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doesthisinconireniencefeem  avoid 
able  by  any  care  in  the  prefcriber, 
Of  the  operator ;  fi nee  the  poppy 
heads  chemfelves  (according  to  the 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  foil 
and  feafon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce)  contain  different  propot- 
tfonsof  the  narcotic  matter  to  the 
other  juices  of  the  plant ;  as  has 
beenobfefved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Reformata. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
Diany  reckoned  fuporific  :  Juncker 
fays,  they  have  tne  fame  qiiality 
with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and 
Herman  looks  updn  them  as  a 
good  fubftitute  to  opiom ;  mifled 
probably  by  an  obfervation  which 
holds  in  many  plants,  that  the 
feeds  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
teifels  in  which  they  are  cdnUined. 
.The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  Which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  (talks  i  ah  oil  exprbi&d  from 
them  has  been  lifed  for  the  fame 
porpofes  as  oil  olive ; .  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  foodi  their 
taile  is  fweetifh  tod  farinaceods. 

PAPAVERIS  ERRATIC?,  f^ 
Papavtris  rbopodos  flores  :  Papaveris 
erraiici  mi^oris  C.  B,  Red  poppy 
or  corn  rofe :  the  greater  of  the 
hairy  wild  pobpies,  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  dark  cblqured  feeds ; 
its  flowers  [L.  E.] 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
npon  expreffioh  a  deep  red  juice, 
and  import  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  aquedus  liquors.  Afyrup 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  fliops :  this 
is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour; 
though  fome  expedl  from  it  H 
lightly  anodyne  virtue. 

PARALYSIS  >•#/.•  VerhafcuH 
fraienfis  odorati  C.  B.  Primula  vr- 
#•»/  majoris  Rait.  Cowflips :  thfe 
flowers  [L.  B.] 

This  plaht  grows  wild  in  iharfliii 


and  moifl  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April ;  they  have  a  plea- 
fant  fweet  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid, 
bicterifli,  fome  what  aitringenttafte. 
An  infuflon  of  them,  u(ed  as  tea; 
is  recommended  as  a  mild  corrobo« 
rant,  in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fonie  female  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  a  deficiency  of  the  men* 
ftrual  puVgitiohs.  A  flron^  in- 
fufion  oF  them  fornis,  with  t 
proper  quantity  of  fugar»  an 
agreeable  fyrup,  which  has  lon^ 
maintained  a  place  in  the  (hops: 
by  boiling,  even  for  a  little  time; 
their  fine  flavour  is  deflroyed. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  [E.] 
This  is  tne  root  of  an  Ameri- 
can convolvulus,  brought  to  lis 
fh>m  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  one's 
finger,  others  as  large  as  a  Child's 
lirm :  it  is  crooked,  and  varioufljr 
wrinkled  oii  the  furface :  outward^ 
ly  of  a  dark  colour,  internally  of 
a  dull  yellowiOi,  and  ioterwoveii 
with  woody  fibres ;  fo  that,  upon  k 
tranfverfe  feAion,  a  iiumbei*  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  crofled 
with  fibres,  which  iruii  from  thft 
center  to  the  Circumference  t  it  has 
no  fmell :  thd  taftfe  is  a  little  bit-^ 
terifli,  blended  with  a  fweetnifs; 
like  that  of  liquorice.  1  his  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazili* 
ans  and  Portuguefe,  in  a  great 
Variety  of  difeafes,  particularly 
agaihft  fuppreflions  of  drine,  ne- 
phritic pains,  and  the  calculus. 
In  the  two  firft,  Geoffroy  fays  h^ 
has  given  it  with  ^ood  fucCefs,  and 
that  the  patient  was  almofl  inflant- 
ly  relieved  by  it,  a  copious  di{^ 
iiharge  of  urine  fucc  eding.  He 
likewife  obferved  large  quaiiiities 
df  gravel,  and  even  im.II  flones^ 
voided  after  its  ufe  :  this  effcA  he 
attributes  not  to  any  litKontriptiC 
power,  but  to  its  diilolving  the 
vifcid  m&CttSi  by  which  the  fabu- 
O  loiU 
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Ibus  matter  bad  been  detained. 
He  likewife  relates,  that  he  has 
bad  frequent  experience  of  the 
good  effedts  of  this  root  in  deterg* 
ing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the 
urine  came  away  purulent  and 
mucous,  and  could  not  be  voided 
at  all  without  extreme  pain :  by 
the  ufe  of  the  pareira^  the  urine 
foon  became  clear,  and  of  a  due 
confidence,  and  was  evacuated 
freely;  and  by  joining  to  this  me- 
dicine balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer 
perfedly  healed.  The  attenuating 
quality,  which  he  had  difcovered 
in  this  root,  induced  him  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  tenacious  juices,  and 
in  theie  likewife  it  fully  anfwered 
his  expectations :  in  humoral  aflh. 
mas,  where  the  lungs  were  fluffed 
up,  and  the  patient  almofl  fuffocat- 
ed  by  thick  phlegm,  an  infufion 
of  pareira,  after  many  other  medi- 
cines had  proved  inefFedlual,  oc- 
cafioned  a  plentiful  expedoratioo^ 
and  foon  completed  a  cure  :  in  the 
jaundice,  proceeding  from  thick 
bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice;  but 
in  another  iderical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard, 
this  medicine  did  no  good.  His 
dofe  of  the  root  in  fubftance  is 
from  twelve  grains  tohalf  adrachih, 
in  deco£lioa  two  or  three  drachms. 

PARIETARliE.  feu  Helxines 
folifl :  Parietaria  officinarum  C,  B. 
PelJitory  of  the  wall ;  the  leaves 
[I.  £.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
upon  old  walls ;  of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient 
herbs,  and  in  this  intention  is  oc- 
caHonally  made  ufe  of  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion  of  (he  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  cxpreffed  juice  has 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  three 
ounces  as  a  diuretic. 


PARTHENIUM,  vide  Ma- 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA  HORTENSIS: 
Paftinacu  laiifoUa  fatrua  Rati* 
Garden  parfneps. 

PASTINACA  SILVESTRTS: 
FaHinaca  'Jil^jeftru  hulfolia  Raij. 
Wild  parfneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parf- 
nep  are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove 
fufficiently  nutritious.  The  feeds 
of  both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic ; 
thofe  of  the  wild  are  ftrongeft. 

PENTAPHYLLIr/i^/jx.-  %i«- 
qutfolii  majoris  repentis  C.  B, 
Cinquefoil ;  the  root  [L."| 

This  grows  plentifully  in 
hedges,  and  by  road-fides.  Tht 
root  is  moderately  aftringent ;  and 
as  fuch  is  fometimes  given  inter- 
nally againfl  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
fluxes;  and  employed  in  garg'a- 
riihis  for  flrengthening  the  gums, 
&c.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root 
may  be  taken,  in  fubftance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm :  the  internal 
part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the 
dofe  to  produce  the  fame  effed. 
It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  tht 
theriaca. 

PEPONUM  femen :  Peponis  oh- 
tongi  C.  B,  The  pumpion;  its 
feeds  (£.] 

I  Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fhops :  in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PERICLYMENUM,  videCA- 

PRIFOLIUM. 

PERSICARl^  MITIS  folia: 
Pei'ficariit  maculoftt  Rati,  Spotted 
arfmart :  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  moid  watery 

places;  the  leaves  fomewbat  re- 
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iemble  chofe  of  the  perfica  malut^ 
and  have  generally  a  blacki(h  fpot 
in  tha  middle :  their  talle  is 
i-oughilh  and  rubfaline.  This  herb 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal purpofes :  Tournefort  aflures' 
us  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  1 703)  that  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  vulneraries  and  antifeptics 
he  knows,  and  that  a  decodion  of 
it  in  wine  (lops  gangrenes  in  a 
furprifing  manner.  The  prefent 
|)ra£iice,  however,  has  no  depeni- 
dance  on  it. 

PERSICARliE  URENtiS  fo- 
lia :  Ptrjicarue  nmlgaris  acriSf  fi^e 
h^rofiperis  Rati.  Biting  arfmart, 
lake  weed,  or  water  pepper;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  foi-t  U  readily  didingtiiih- 
able  from  the  former^  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine :  in  phlegmatic 
habits  it  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  fervice  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints. The  freih  leaves  are  fome- 
times  applied  externally  for  cleanf- 
ing  old  fiHulous  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  funguons  flelh  :  for  thefe 
purpo^s  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  arriers,  among 
whom  they  hare  been  principally 
inade  ofc  of. 

PERSIC^  MALI  ^ores:  Fer- 
fic^e  molli  came,  Wt.  C.  B.  The 
peach-tree ;  its  flowers  [£.] 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fm'ell,  and  a  bitterifli  tafte;  diflili- 
ed,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
lieat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield 
one-  fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a  whitifh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bulduc  obierves,  communicates, 
to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infufipn  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  freih  father- 


ed flowers,  or  a  drachm  of  them 
when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  afeful  laxa- 
tive and  anthelmintic :  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efiicacious,  thougk 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  th^ 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fwee£ 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat^ 
quenching  thirfl,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly. 

PERtJVlANUS  CORTEX 
[L.  £.]  Peruvian  bark ;  the  bai-I£ 
of  a  tall  flender  tree^  growing  ia 
Peru..  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  diflerent  fizes,  fometimes  roll-* 
ed  up  into  fliort  thick  quilli,'  and 
fometimes  flat:  the  outflde.  ie 
brownifl),  and  generally  covered 
in  part  with  a  whitifh  mofs ;  the 
inflde  is  of  a  yellowifti,  feddifii,; 
or  rufly  iron  colour.  It  has  a  light- 
ly aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  mufly, 
yet  not  difagreeable ;  a  bitteri(h» 
aflrihgent  tafte,  which  dwells  Xotijk 
upon  the  tongue,  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  aromatic  warmth. 
The  fmall,  thin,  flat  pieces  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  befl:  by  others^ 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  roughed 
coat,  efpecially  if  of  a  bright  cin- 
namon colour  on  the  in  fide  ; 
though  the  large  flat,  |>ieces;' 
whether  rough  or  fmooth,  of  a 
lighter  or  darker  colour,  areofteri 
of  equal  goodnefs.  The  bed  bark 
is  that  which  is  flrongefl  in  fmeji 
and  taile  :  this  likewife  proves  fri- 
able betwixt  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  feparate  into  fibres ;  it  breaks, 
not  fliivery,  but  dofe  aiid  fmbothJ 

The  virtues  of  this  bark,  as  a 
febrifuge,  were  difcovered  by  the 
Indians  about  the  year  igoo :  Eu^ 
rope  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  till  1649:  nor  was  it  re- 
ceived into  general  pradice  till  fe- 
veral  years  after  this ;  fojto^  ill  con- 
fequences,  enfoihg  from  its  im|>ra- 
dent  ttfe,  having  brought  it^'  for  i 
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^me«  into  difrepute.  At  prefent, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moll  effec- 
tual i%medy  in  intermittent  fevers 
of  almoft  every  kind,  and  fafe  in 
all  ages  and  conftitotions ;  pro- 
vided it  be  judicioufly  and  feafon- 
ably  adminiftered,  and  due  regard 
be  had  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe.  The  modern  pradtice, 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine, ufually  gives  an  emetic  at 
the  beginning  of  a  paroxyfm:  in 
fome  cafes  a  cathartic,  and  in  ple- 
thoric habits  venasfe^lion,  are  pre- 
mifed  :  thefe  render  the  bark  not 
only  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  in  its  operation : 
where  thefe  evacuations  are  neg- 
lefled,  or  not  fufiiciently  plentiful, 
the  difeafe,  if  of  long  (landing, 
fcarce  yields  to  the  cortex ;  or  if 
It  appears  at  length  fubdued,  yet 
the  patient  does  not  recover  his 
flrength,  and  foon  fuffers  a  relapfe. 
7'he  ufe  of  the  bark  is  begun  at  the 
end  of  a  paroxyfm,  and  repeated, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm 
(n\ore  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
circumllances  of  the  patient)  every 
third  or  fourth  hour  during  the  in- 
termiflion  :  where  the  fever  is  of 
the  bilious  kind,  and  accompanied 
with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is 
joined:  in  all  cafes,  moderate  ex- 
crcife  generally  promotes  its  eiFe6t. 
At  firit,  it  ufually  loofens  the  bel- 
ly, and  fometimes  operates  as  if  a 
cathartic  had  been  taken ;  and  by 
this  means  fupplies  the  omiflion  of 
evacuations  before  its  exhibition:  if 
the  purging  continues,  the  medi- 
cine does  not  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it;  in  fuch  cafe,  a 
little  opium  is  added, 'which  effec- 
tually fupprefles  the  flux  :  if  after 
this  the  patient  continoes  too  cof- 
tive,  recourfe  is  had  to  glyfters. 
The  loofencfs,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  ftopt  too  foon  :  on  the  con- 
trary, where  ihe  bark  does  not  it- 
felf  produce  this  ciFe£t,  it  is  necef- 


fary,  as  Dr.  Mead  informs  us,  io 
join  to  it  a  little  rhubarb,  fo  zi  to 
occafion  for  a  time  two  (lools  a 
day  ;  by  this  means  the  difeafe  is 
•more  efi^eAually  cured,  and  lefs 
fubjefl  to  be  followed  by  a  dropfy, 
or  ill  habit  of  body :  after  a  drachm 
or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken. 
It  is  to  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
bark  exhibited  by.itfelf.  After 
the  fever  has  been  removed,  the 
medicine  is  continued  for  fome 
time  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapfe ; 
and  evacuations,  unlefs  abfolutely 
necefTary,  abjftained  from.  The 
difeafe  is  neverthelefs  feldom  com- 
pletely cdred  before  fome  very  con- 
fiderableevacuationieitlferbyftool, 
urine,  or  perfpiratioh,  enfue's:  if 
this  does  notfucceed  fpontaneoufly, 
cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphore- 
tics, are  given  in  conjun6lion  with 
the  bark,  otherwifethepatientcoa- 
tinues  weak,  and  without  appetite, 
till  either  the  difeafe  returns,  or 
changesintooneofadiflerentkind. 

In  fymptomatic  agues,  hedic 
and  purulent  fevers,  cacochymic 
habits,  and  where  the  hypocbon- 
dres  arc  fwelled  and  diflended,  this 
medicine  is  improper,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  prejudicial.  Its  mani- 
fefl  ailrihgency  forbids  its  ufe  in 
obflrudlions  of  the  obdominal  vif- 
cera,  or  fuppreflion  of  any  critical 
evacuation ;  until  the  obftruclion 
is  fiift  removed,  or  the  evacuation 
had  its  due  courfe. 

In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma* 
lignant  fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
fcem  to  have  any  good  tf^Gt, 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  decline  of  long 
nervous  fevers,  or  after  a  remiflion, 
when  from  bad  habit,  old  age,  fa- 
tigue, or  the  like,  the  patient  is  ex« 
tremely  weak,  and  the  pulfe  low, 
the  ror/^;r  proVes  a  medicine  of  ex- 
cellent fervice ;  provided  that  there 
is  no  extravafation,  that  the  ve0els 
remain  entire,  and  pus  is  not  al- 
ready foimed. 
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Peruvian  bark  has  likewife.been 
foand  emiDcntly  ferviceable  in  gan- 
grenes and  mortifications,  proceed- 
ing either  from  an  internal  or  ex- 
ternal caufe.  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccefsful, 
it  occafioned  a  kind  fupparation, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ufe 
of  the  medicine  was  difcontinued» 
and  again  turned  kindly  upon  re- 
fuming  it.  Some  have  been  hence 
induced  to  try  the  cwrttx  in  vari- 
olous cafesy  where  either  the  puf- 
tules  did  not  rightly  fuppurate,  or 
petechia  (hewed  a  difpoiition  to  a 
gangrene;  and  here  likewife  it 
anfwered  expectation  :  the  empty 
veficles  filled  with  matter,  watery 
fanies  changed  into  thick  white 
pus,  the  petechia  become  gradu- 
ally of  a  pale  colour,  and  at 
length  difappeared,  and  the  pox 
began  to  turn  fooner  than  was  ex- 
peded.  See  the  Edinburgh  mdiad 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
wife,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
the  cure  of  periodic  head-achs, 
byfteric  and  hypochondriac  fits, 
and  other  diforders,  which  have 
regular  intermifiions.  By  its  af- 
tringency  and  aromatic  quality,  it 
ilrengthens  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  and  proves  ufeful  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ilomach,  and  fundry 
chronical  diforders,  proceeding 
from  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
In  obflinate  uterine  fluxes,  and 
old  gleets,  bark  joined  with  cha- 
lybeats  has  notable  effefls. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark 
refidd  chiefly  in  a  refinous  fub- 
flance,  and  ^ence  are  extraded  in 
perfedion  by  redified  fpirit/  By 
flrong  co6lion  in  water,  the  refin 
is  melted  out,  and  mingled  with 
the  water,  which,  whilft  hot,  ap- 
pears tranfparent,  but  in  cooling, 
grows  turbid,  and  (l^pofits  great 
part  of  the  refin  to  fhe  bottom. 
Water  elevates  in  diAillation  the 


aromatic  part  of  the  bark ;  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing.  Hence 
an  aqueous  extrad  proves  not  only 
lefs  in  quantity,  but  likewife  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  one  made  with 
redified  fpirit.  Proof  fpirits  ex- 
trad  the  virtues  of  this  drug,  in 
tolerable  perfedion,  in  the  cold  ; 
heat  enables  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  can  retain  when  cold.  Spi- 
rit offal  ammoniac,  prepared  with 
fixt  alkaline  fal'ts,  gains  very  little 
from  the  cortex,  either  with  or 
without  heat :  the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quick-Iime,  and  the  dulcified 
fpirit,  in  a  few  hours  become 
ilrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  tafte. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
bark  are,  an  extrad  [L.  £.]  refin 
[E]  fpirituous  tindure  [L,  E  ] 
tin  dure  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.]  and 
cpmpound  tindure  [£.]  it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  flomachic 
tindure  (£] 

The  fubflances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prefcription  feem  cal* 
culated  either  to  promote  its  eflt- 
cacy,  or  merely  for  reducing  it  in* 
to  the  intended  form,  without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  conveniency  of  taking  it : 
this  is  never  thelefs  a  point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  tafle,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  necefl*ary,'  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  loath  it, 
before  enough  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  efl^ed.  If  de* 
figned  to  be  given  in  the  folid 
form  of  a  bolus,  eledary,  &c.  it 
ihould  be  made  up,  not,  as  is  cnf- 
tomary,  with  fyrups,  but  with  mu- 
cilages :  with  the  former,  it  flicks 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
whence  its  tafle  remains  for  a  con* 
flderable  time ;  with  the  latter,  ic 
paflTes  freely,  fcarce  leaving  any 
tafle  in  the  mouth.  Aroniatics  do 
not  prevent  the  tafle  of  the  bark 
from  difcovering  itfelf ;  extrad  of 
liquorice  very  efledually  conceals 
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it.  The  cxtrafl  of  logwood  alfo, 
joined  to  that  of  bark,  and  a  pro- 
per qoantity  of  mucilage,  form  a 
very  elegant  ^nd  agreeable  com- 
pofition. 

PETASITIDIS  raMx  :  Petafi- 
tidis  mq/oris  et  vulgaris  C,  B,  But- 
terbur i  the  root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  by  the  fides  of 
ditches  and  in  meadows  :  it  fends 
forth  fhort  fcaly  ftalks  in  the  fpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purpliih  flowers ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large,  and  hollowed  in 
about  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refen^- 
|>le  a  bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  mrao-ocy  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a  flrong 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,not 
very  agreeable  tafte;  they  have 
been  givep  in  the  dofeofadrachm 
Or  more,  as  an  aromatic,  and  like- 
wife  as  an  operient  and  deobftru- 
ent;  thefe  virtues,  however,  they 
pofFefs  in  folow  a  degree,  as  to  have 
ioil  their  Reputation  in' the  ihops. 

PETROLEUM  [E.]   Rock  oil. 

This  is  a  general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneouily  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.'  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
moft  all  countries,  but  in  greatell 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones : 
fome  are  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  England;  and  many  of  our 
common  bituminous  minerals,  as 
pit-coal.  Sec,  afford,  on  diflilla- 
tion,  oils  not  greatly  different  from 
them 

The  fineft  fort  of  this  commodi- 
ty comes  from  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena  in  Italy,  where  three  differ- 
ent kinds  are  found;  the  bed  i^ 
almod  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  pene- 
trating, yet  not  difagrecable  fmell, 
jfomewhat  like  that  of  reAified  oil 
©f  amber;  the  fecond  fort  is  of  i 


clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo  fluid  as 
the  former,  lefs  penetrating,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  oil  of  amber 
fmell :  the  third,  or  wbrft,  is  of  a 
blackifh  red  colour,ofa  thicker  con- 
fidence, and  more  4ifagreeable  than 
the  two  fpregoing.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  very  rarely  metwith  in  thefliops; 
the  fecond,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is 
nfually  fen  t  us  in  (lead  of  it.     Pe- 
troleum readily  catches  fire,  and* 
if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  :  diC- 
tilled,  it  becomes  fome  what  more 
pellucid  than  before  (a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  yellowilh  matter  remaining) 
and  lofes  greatly  ofits  natural  fmell: 
it  unites  with  the  effential  oils  of  ve* 
getables,  not  at  all  with  vinous  fpi- 
rits :  the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
to  fwim  upon  the  mod  highly  rec- 
tified fpiritofwine. 
Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a  medicine,  though 
if  the  fiber  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  fliould  feem  to  de- 
ferve  fome  notice :  they  are  more  a- 
greeablethan  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine;  the 
virtues  of  both  which  they  partici- 
pate of.     They  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for 
preventing  chilblains.     For  thefe 
intentions,  fomeof  the  more  cogi- 
mon  mineral  oils  have  been  made 
u(e  of  with  good  fuccefs ;  an  oil 
extradled  from  a  kind  of  done  coal 
has  been  cried  up  amoiig  the  com- 
mon people,  under  the  name  of 
Britifhoil,  forrheumatic  pains,  &c« 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by 
^  fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber 
added  to  the  common  expreded 
oils. 

PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE 
[L.]  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing 
petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  confid- 
ence 
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cnce  of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddiih  black  colour,  adifagreeable 
fmell,  I efs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  is  found  in  fe- 
veral  ofour  American  iflands,  where 
it  is  edeemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  fervice  as  a  fudorific,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs, 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper;  they  likewife  ap- 
ply it  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  Qs  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college!  em- 
ploys it  as  a  menllruum  for  iulphur 
in  the  halfamum  fulphuris  Btirba^ 
dinfe^  and  diredls  an  oil  to  be  dif- 
tiited  from  it :  that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELTNI  MACEDO- 
NIC  I  femen  :  Apii  Macedonia  C  B. 
Macedonian  parlley ;  the  feeds  [Z/.] 

PETROSELTNI  VULGARIS 
femeriy  folia f  radix:  Apii hortenfts feu 
petrcfeltni  vulgo  C.  B.  common 
parfley ;  the  roots,  leaves,  [£.]  and 
feeds  [l.  £.] 

The  firftof  thefe  plants  Is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens  ; 
'  the  fecond  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
of  both  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occaiionally  made  ufe  of 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Thofc  of  the 
'  Macedonian  parfley  are  the  (Irong- 
efl,  though  generally  fupplied  by 
the  other.  The  root  of  parfley  is 
one  of  the  Ave  aperient  roots,  and 
in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks;  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occaflon  flatulencies,  and  thus, 
by  diftending  the  vifccra,  produces 
a  contrary  effedl  to  that  intended 
by  it ;  the  tafte  of  this  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetifli,  with  a  light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 


The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  parf- 
ley are  an  ingredient  in  mithri- 
date  and  theriaca;  and  thofe  of 
the  common  in  the  eleflary  of  bay- 
berries  [jL.] 

PEUCEDANIrWi>.-  Peucedam 
Gertnanici  C  B.  Hogs  fennel,  or 
fulphurwort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fliores,  and  in  moift  fliady  places. 
The  roots  have  a  flrong  difagrec- 
able  fmeil,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureous  folutions ;  and 
an  unctuous,  fubacrid,  bitterifli 
tal^c.  Thejr  are  looked  upon  as 
flimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  10  promote  expeftoration 
and  urine :  the  exprefled  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  as  an 
errhine  in  lethargic  diforders.  The 
prefent  praflice  pays  no  regard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

PHU,  vide  Valeriana  iyl- 

VBSTRIS. 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 

MURIS. 

PIMENTA,    vide  Pipbr   Ja- 

MAICENSE. 

PlMPINELLiE  SANGUISOR. 
B-^  folia:  Pimpinell^r  fanguiforba 
minor  is  hirfuta  et  Idfvis  C.  B.  Bur- 
net ;  the  leaves. 

Thisg^rows  wild  upon  dry  chalky 
hills :  fuch  as  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, though  preferred  by  fome, 
is  inferior  m  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  are  mildly  aftring- 
ent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  intention,  in  dyfcn- 
teries  and  haemorrhages. 

PlMPINELLi^  SAXIFRAGiE 
ratlixy  femen,  folia.  Burnet  faxi- 
frage  ;  the  root  [L  E]  leaves  and 
feeds  [E.] 

Three  forts  of  this  plant  are  takea 
notice  of  by  medical  writers 

1.  Pirn- 
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|.  P'mpinella  faxifraga  mi^'or, 
umbella  camiwa  C.  B.  This  is  the 
fpecies  ceUbrated  by  the  German 
writers  under  tne  name  of  fim^- 
nelia  alha:  it  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  our 
markets  have  been  generally  fup- 
pli'fd  with  the  following 

2.  Pimpinella  faxif>aga  minor  $ 
foliis  f/mgui/orho'  Rati      Tra^oftii 
num  alterum  majus  Tourn.     I'his  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  dry 
pad  are  grounds. 

3.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B  foHis .  Hiffeais  Hijl.  Oxon. 
This  fort  is  the  mol)  common  in 
the  fields  about  London :  it  grows 
taller  than  the  others,  but  the  leaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefc  plants  {eem  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  pnly  in  external  appearance  : 
and  even  in  this  th^ir  difference  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus 
has  joined  them  into  one,  under 
the  general  name  of  pimpinella* 
Our  college,  inftead  of  the  firft, 
which  has  been  generally  under- 
flood  as  the  officinal  fort,  allow  ei- 
ther of  the  others  (which  are  more 
common)  to  be  ufed  promiicuoufly, 
.  The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is  entirely  extiafled  by  rec- 
tified fpirit:  in  diftillation,  the 
menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a  pungent  aromatic 
refin.  Thif  root  promifes,  from 
its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medi- 
cine of  confiderable  utility ;  though 
little  regarded  in  common  pradlice : 
the  only  ofHcinal  compofition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient  is  the 
pulw  ari  compojitus  [L]  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
iicians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  as.  an  e^ccellent 
ilomachic,refolvent,detcrgent,diu- 
retic,  diaphoretic,  an4  ate}^iphar- 
nac.    They  frequently  gave  it. 
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and  not  withoat  fuccefs,  in  fcorba- 
tic  and  cytaneoos  diforders,  foul- 
nefsof  the  blood  and  j  uices,  tumours 
and  obftrudions  of  the  glands, 
and  difeafes  proceeding  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general.  Boerhaave  direds  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine  in  atlhmatic  and 
hydropic  cafes,  where  the  llrong- 
eft  refolvents  are  indicated  :  the 
form  he  prefers  is  a  watery  infu- 
fion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tindure 
poiTeflles  the  virtues  of  rhe  root  in 
much  greater  perfection. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim- 
pinella called  nigray  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a  bright  black 
colour,  whilft  thofe  of  the  forego- 
ing forts  are  whitifh  :  this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  efTen- 
tial  oil  of  a  blue  colour.  4t  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
Swifferland,  &c.  and  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  oar  gardens. 

PINUS  nuclei  et  refina  :  Finusfa- 
ftv-r  C.  B.  et  Pirns  fyhveftrie  C.  B, 
Pine  tree ;  the  kernels  of  its  frait 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  [E  ] 

The  pine  tree  difiers  from  the 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  (landing  in 
pairs,  ihofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refioous  juice  as  the 
fir  trees  (fee  thearticlcs  fereHnthina 
and  7hus  vulgare.)  The  kernels 
have  a  •  very  pleafant  fweet  tafle, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  fweet  almonds  3 
they  are  confidered  rather  as  diete- 
tic than  medicinal  articles. 

PIPER  NIGRUM  [L.E.]  Black 
pepper ;  the  fruit  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  Java, Malabar,  &c.  gathere4 
probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
exficcated  in  the  fun.  This  is  the 
only  fpice  which  we  import  dired- 
\y  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  all  the  o- 
thers  coming  through  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch. 

PIPER 
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PIPER  ALBUM  [L.  E]  White 
pepper :  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep- 
per plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
decorticated  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter. The  grains,  as  brought  to  us, 
have  fometimes  pieces  of  a  dark 
coloured  (kin  fliU  upon  them. 

PIPER  tONGUM  [L.  E.] 
Long  pepper.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
a  different  plant  growing  alfo  in 
the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  of  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  about  an  inch  and  a 
}ia!fin  length;  the  external  furface 
appeals  compofed  of  numerous  mi- 
nute grains  difpofed  round  the  fruit 
in  a  kind  of  fpiral  diredlion. 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting  taile. 
The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hotted 
^nd  (Irongfft,  is  moft  frequently 
inade  ufeof  for  medicinal  purpofes ; 
the  black,  as  being  more  grateful, 
for  culinary  ones:  the  white,  which 
18  the  weakeft  of  the  three,  is  rarely 
employed  for  either.  The  warmth 
and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  re- 
fides  chieHy  in  their  refinous  part  j 
their  aromatic  odour  in  an  eiTen- 
tial  oil.  The  genuine  diftilled  oil 
fmells  &Tong  of  the  pepper,  but 
has  very  little  acrimony  ;  the  re- 
gaining decodion,  inipiiTated, 
yields  an  extrad  confiderably  pun- 
gent. A  tindure  made  in  rectified 
fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery;  a 
ifew  drops  of  it  fet  the  month  as  it 
were  in  a  flame^ 

*  Thq  while  pepper  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  philonium  and  mithridatei 
the  black,  to  the  polvis  antilyiTus, 
cledary  of  bayberries,  confedio 
Paulina,  and  theriaca ;  the  long, 
in  {he  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, powder  and  pills,  the  com- 
pound powders'  of  bole  and  fcor- 
dium,  the  confedio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate,  and  theriaca  [L.] 

PIPER  JAMA1CENSE[Z./?.} 
Pimento^  or  Jamaica  pepper  ;^  the 
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amomum  of  many  of  the  German 
writers. 

This  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  plantations;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  a  large  tree,  growing  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Jamaica,  called  by  fir  Hans  Sloan, 
myrtus  arhorea  aromatHny  fdiis 
laurims.  The  fmeil  of  this  fpicc 
refembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs :  its  tafte  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing; 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 
ali'fpUe.  The  Ihops  have  been 
for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy this  aromatic  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  the  more  colHy  fpices, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  hofpitals :  the  Lon- 
don college  have  given  it  a  place  in 
their  latedifpenfatory,  and  diref^  a 
iimple  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it, 
which  pofleflc*  the  flavour  of  the 
pimento  in  great  perfection.  It. 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  plea- 
iant  eiTential  oil,  which  finks  in 
water:  this  oil,  recommended  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  reformara,  is 
now  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
Pharniacopoeia.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tradtsitspungency  and  flavour,  and 
elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

PIPER  INDICUM  :  Capficum 
fit  quis  Imfis  propmdentibui  Tonrtt. 
Guinea  pepper,  or  capficiim  ;  the 
fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  Odlobcr, 
The  taflc  of  capficum  is  cxtrem  Jy 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  k%t\ng 
the  mouih  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  fn  medicine, 
being  chiefly  employed  for  culi- 
nary  pnrpofes  :  a  fpecies  of  k, 
called  in  the  Weft-lndics  fc^ird  pep- 
per, is  thebafis  ofa  powder  brou"ht 
OS  from  thence  under  the  name  of 
Cayanpep/er* 

PISUM 
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PISUM  :  Pifum  aroenfe  flon can* 
Asd9y  fru3it  rotun/halbo  C.B.  Peas; 
ihc  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  arc  commonly  ufed  in 
food,  but  very  rarely  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

PIX  LIQUIDA  [L.E.]  Tar; 
a  thick,  black,  unduous  fubftance ; 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  them  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat.  It  differs 
from  tht  native  -refmoas  juice  of 
the  trees  (fee  Terehint/tirta)  in  having 
received  a  difagreeable  imprefllon 
from  the  fire,  and  containing  a 
portion  of  the  falineand  other  juices 
united  with  the  retinous  and  oily  : 
by  the  mediation  of  thefe,  a  part 
of  the  terebinthinate  oil  proves  dif- 
foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  which 
extradl  little  or  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  the  more  foluble  parts 
of  tar,  proves,  in  confequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm  and  fli- 
mulating:  itfenfiblyraifcsthepulfe 
and  quickens  the  circulation  :  by 
thefe  qualities,  in  cold  languid 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  ftrengthens 
the  folids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices^ 
opens  obftruAions  of  the  minuter 
veflels,  and  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fecretionsin  general; 
whilfl  in  hot  bilious  temperaments, 
it  difpofes  to  inflammation,  and 
aggravates  the  complaints  which  it 
has  been  employed  to  remove. 

PIX  ARIDA  [L.  E.]  Dry  or 
Hone  pitch. 

I'his  is  the  pixliquida^  exficcated 
by  heat :  in  this  proccfs,  a  part  of 
the  acid  andthe  more  volatile  oil 
are  diiTipatetl' along  with  the  aque- 
ous moiilure;  and  hence  the  pro- 
duct proves  conflderably  lefs  a^ive. 
it  is  made  ufe  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  adhefive, 
refinous  fubflance. 

PIX  NAVALI3.   This  is  gene- 
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rally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiffat- 
ed  tar :  hence  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia  the  terms  pix ft cca 
and  pix  rurualis  are  vmdt  fynony- 
mous.  According  to  Geoffroy,  it 
is  compounded  of  a  flrange  mix- 
ture of  tallow,  and  tar,  and  pa-- 
limpifTa,  and  an  arrificial  black 
pitch  ;  which  artiBcial  pitch  is  it- 
felf  compofed  of  tar  and  palimpif* 
fa  ;  and  this  palimpiifa  is  no  other 
than  an  infpiffated  tar:  fo  that 
notwithllanding  this  (how  of  com- 
pofition,  the  refult  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  pitch  with  a  little  tallow. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [L.  £.] 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a  fo- 
lid  confiftence,  yet  fomewhat  foft, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing.  Geoflroy  re- 
lates, that  it  IS  compofed  ofgallipot 
(a  folid  whitifh  rcfln  which  fepa- 
rates  from  fome  of  the  terebinthin^ 
as  they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a  lit- 
tle of  its  diflilled  oil.  Dale  informs 
us,  from  the  relaiioq  of  a  gentle- 
man who  faw  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony  (from 
whence  we  are  chiefly  fupplied  with 
it)  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon turpentine  boiled  a  little.   * 

All  thefe  fubflances  are  employed 
in  the  ihops  only  in  external  com- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch  are  ingredients  in  fe- 
veral  plaflers,  ointments,  and  ce- 
rates :  and  tar  gives  liame  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 

PLANTAGINIS  LATIFOLI/E 
folia^  fitnen :  Com  mon  broad  -  leaved 
plantane,  called  feptiner^via,  from 
its  having  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  alouj^  each  leaf;  the  nar- 
row-leaved fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  quimjuenervia : 
they  are  both  common  in  field5, 

and 
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and  hy  road-fides.  The  leaves  are 
lightly  aftringent,  and  the  feeds 
faid  to  be  fo;  and  hence  they  (laDd 
recommended  in  haemorrhages, and 
other  cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
kind  arc  proper.  The  leaves  bfuif- 
ed  a  kittle,  are  the  ufual  applica- 
tion of  the  common  people  to  flight 
flefh  wounds.  The  Edinburgh 
college  dire^s  an  extract  to  be 
made  from  the  leaves 

PLUMBUM  [L.  E]  Lead. 
This  is  the  hcavieft  of  the  metals 
except  gold:  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  fooh 
eon  verted  partly  into  fume  and 
partly  into  an  a(h>coloured  calx 
( plumbum  ufium\)  this  expofed  to  a 
Wronger  fire,  in  fach  a  manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  upon  its  fur- 
face,  becomes  fir  ft  yellow,  and  af- 
terwards of  a  deep  red,  (minium  or 
red  lead:)  if  in  this  procefs  the  fire 
be  fuddenly  raifedto  aconfiderable 
height,  the  calx  melts,  afTumes  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling 
forms  a'foft  leafy  fubftance  of  a 
yellowifh  or  reddiih  colour  (li^ 
tharge,)  The  proper  menftru urn  of 
this  metal  is  aquafortis :  the  vege- 
table acids  likewife  diflblve  it,  but 
in  very  fmall  quantity  :  a  quart  of 
dinilled  vinegar  will  not  take  up  a 
drachm ;  expofed  to  thefteam  of  vi- 
negar, it  is  by  degrees  corroded  in- 
toa  white  powder  (ctrujjk)  which  is 
confiderably  more  eafy  of  folution. 
Th^  calces  of  leaddiiTolve,  by  heat, 
in  expreffed  oils ;  thefe  mixtures 
are  the  bafis  of  feveral  officinal 
plafters  and  unguents.  Cryftals  of 
this  metal,  made  with  diftilled  vi- 
negar (called,  from  their  fweetifh 
talle,yw^^r  of  lead)  and  a  tinfture 
drawn  from  thefe  and  green  vitriol, 
are  likewife  kept  in  the  fliops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, arc  fuppofed  to  incraflatc 
thefluids,abate  inflammations, aiid 
rcftrain  venereal  defires.  The  fugar 


ts  a  ftrong  aftringenji,  and  has  beea 
ufed,  it  is  faid,  with  good  fuccefs, 
in  hemorrhages,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  &c.  The  tin^ure 
IS  recommended  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  ;  and  for  checking  immode- 
rate fweats  in  phthifical  cafes, 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  called 
tindura  antiphtbijtca.  The  internal 
ufe  of  this  metal  is  ncverthelefs  full 
oFdanger,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  upon  .unlefs  in  defperate 
caies,  after  other  medicines  have 
been  employed  without  taking  ef- 
it&.:  it  often  occafions  violent  co- 
lics; and  though  it  fhould  not  prove 
immediately  hurtful,  its  ill  confe- 
quences  are  fure,  though  flow :  tre-* 
mors,  fpafms,  or  lingeiing  tabes, 
too  frequently  follow. 

POLII,  feu  Polii  montani  fummi* 
tatis,  Foley  mountain  ;  the  tops 
[L.  £.] 

It  has  been  difputed  among  bo- 
tanic writers,  what  fpecics  of  poley 
ough^to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  London  college  allows  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  two,  ihe  polium  ma* 
ritimum  ere ^ urn  Monfpeliacum  C.  B, 
and  the  folium  angujii folium  Crcti- 
cum  C.  B.  The  nril  is  fome times 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
the  fort  which  the  fhops  have  been 
generallyfupplied  with.  They  have 
both  a  light  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
bitteriih  taile  ;  that  brought  from 
Crete  is  the  moft  agreeable.  They 
Hand  recommended  in  catarrhs,  u- 
terinediibrders,  &c.  but  at  pref:fnt 
are  fcarce  oiherwift  made  ufe  of 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca. 

POLYGON ATUM,    vide  Si- 

GILLUM    S.\L0M0NI3. 

POLYGONUM.  videCENTi- 

NODIUM. 

POLYPODII  ra^ix  :  Filicis  po- 
lypotiii 
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fypodii  dida  Herm,  Polypody  ;  the 
foot  [E.] 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls,  thetrunks 
of  decayed  trees,  &c.  that  found 
ppon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred 
though  not  fenfibly  different  frooi 
the  oihers.  The  roots  are  long 
and  (lender,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  greeniih 
within,  full  of  finall  tubercles, 
which  are  jiefembled  to  the  feec  of 
an  infedt  ;  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant  ;  the  talle  of  ihefe  roots 
is  fweetifh  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  enaployecl  in 
medicine  for  many  ages  ;  never- 
thelefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  ancients  held 
it  to  be  a  powerful  purger  of  me- 
lancholic humours ;  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva* 
cuater  of  all  humouis  in  general : 
at  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
gently  loofen  the  belly;  and  after- 
>vards  even  this  quality  wa  denied 
it :  fucceeding  phyficians  declared 
it  to  be  adringent;  of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  efieems  it  mo« 
derately  ftyptic  and  antifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
dire£^  experience  of  it ;  ,nor  is  it 
employed  in  pra^ice :  it  is  proba- 
ble that  (as  Juncker  fuppofes)  the 
frefh.root  may  loofen  the  belly, 
and  that  it  has  not  this  efFe&  when 
dry. 

POLYTRICHUM,  vide  Trit 

CHOMANES. 

POMPHOLYX :  a  calx,  or  flow- 
ers,  of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces  where  copper  is  made  into 
brafs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
of  the  crucibles,  &c.  either  in  form 
of  thin  cru(ls,  or  of  a  light  downy 
matter,  generally  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  though  fometimes  yellow- 
tib.  See  ZiNCtJM* 


POPULI  mGKMgemm^ :  ?»- 
puli  nigr^  C.  B.  The  black  pop- 
lar ;  its  buds  [£.] 
The  black  poplar  is  a  large  tree, 
growing  wild  in  watery  places  ;  it 
is  eafily  raifed  and  very  quick  of 
growth.  The  young  buds  or  ru- 
diments of  the  leaves,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
abound  with  a  yellow  unduous, 
odorous  juice.  They  have  hither- 
to been  employed  chiefly  in  an 
ointment,  which  received  its  name 
from  them  ;  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  purpofes :  a  tinfiure  of  them 
made  in  redlified  fplrit,  yields* 
upon  being  iufpiifated,  a  fragrant 
reiin,  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad. 

PORRl  radix  :  Porri  communis 
'  capitati  C  B.  Leeks  i  the  root. 
This  participates  of  the  virtues  of 
garlick,  from  which  it  differa  chief- 
ly in  being  much  weaker.  See  the 
article  Allium* 

PORTULACiE  femen  :  portw 
lac  dp  hrtenfu  UaifoUdP  J.  5.  Furf- 
lane ;  the  feeds. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  lefTer  cold 
feeds,  and  have  fometimes  been 
employed  in  emulftoni,  and  the 
like,  along  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

POTEl^Tl^LA,  vide  Arcin- 

TINA. 

PRASIUM,  videMARRu^iuif. 

PRIMULiE  VERIS  /(//w,  r^- 
dix  :  Primula  *veris  paJlidofiore  bu- 
mills  Tourr\.  Primrofe  ;  the  herb 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and 
producing  pale  yellow  flowers  in 
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the  fpring.  The  leaves  have  an 
herbaceous  tafte.  The  roots  are 
lightly  bitter,  with  a  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour,  which  fome  re- 
femble  to  that  of  anifeeds  ;  their 
exprefTed  juice,  purified  by  fettling^ 
is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  llernutatory. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, but  Very  weak  :  an  infuHon 
of  them  in  winb,  and  a  fpirit  di- 
Ailled  from  them,  are  employ- 
ed in  fome  places  as  cordial  and 
nervine. 

PRUNELLiE,  feu  Brunell^  fo- 
lia :  Prunella  majoris  foUis  rnn  dif 
feais  C.  B,  Self-hcal ;  the   leaves 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  pafture  grounds,  and 
produces  thick  fpikes  of  purplifli 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer.  ft  has  an  herbaceous 
"  ronghifli  tafte  :  and  hence  Hands 
recommended  in  haemorrhages  and 
alvine  fluxes :  it  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  as  a  vulnerary, 
whence  its  name  ;  and  in  garga- 
rifms  for  aphthse,  and  inflamma- 
cions  of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUS  HORTENSTS.  The 
plum-tree.'  Three  forts  of  plnms 
are  looked  upon  as  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  They  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens  ;  but  the  (hops 
are  fupplied  with  the  fruit  mode- 
rately dried  from  abroad.    - 

PRUNA  BRIGNOLENSIA  : 
Pruua  ex  flaw  rufefcentla^  mixti  far 
foris,  gratifpma  C.  B.  The  Brig- 
Doleplum,  brought  trom  Provence 
under  the  name  of  prunelloes  [JE.J 

PRUNA  GALLICA  [L.  E.]: 
FruSus  Pruni  fruQu  farvo^  dulcu 
atrocsmle^  Teum.  French  or  com- 
mon prunes  [L.  E,]  This  is  the 
plum  called  by  our  gardeners  the 
little  black  damalk. 


PRUNA  DAMASCENA: 
FruSus  Pruni  fruBu  m^na^  duki^ 
atro-  c^ruleo  Tourn  Damafcene 
plums,  or  damfons.  This  is  the 
fort  called  the  ereat  dama(k  violet 
of  Tours.  It  IS  feldom  met  with 
dry  in  the  fliops,  and  is  generally 
fupplied  by  the  common  prune. 

Ihe  medical  efFedls  of  the  d^m- 
fon  and  common  prunes  are,  to 
abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the 
belly  ;  which  they  perform  by  la* 
bricatingthepaflage,  andfoftening 
the  excrement.  They  are  of  con fi- 
.derable  fervice  in  coflivenefs,  ac- 
companied  with  heat  or  irritation, 
which  the  more  flimulatingcathar* 
tics  would  tend  to  aggravate:  where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient, their  eflPedis  may  be  promoted 
by  joining  with  them  a  little  rhu* 
barb  or  the  like  :  to  which  may  be 
added  fomecarminativeingredienc, 
to  prevent  their  occaiioning  flatu* 
lencies.  Prunelloes  have  fcarce  any 
laxative  quality:  thefe  are  mild 
grateful  refrigerants,  and  by  being 
occaiionally  kept  in  the  mouth« 
ufefully  allay  the  thirft  of  hy- 
dropic  perfons. 

PRUNA  SILVESTRIA  :  Friar- 
tus  pruni  fil'veftris  C.  B»  Sloes  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  common  black 
thorn,  or  floe  bufli  [£.  E  ] 

Thefe  have  a  very  rough  anflere 
tafle,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit, infpiflated 
to  a  proper  coniiflence,  is  called 
acati  Germanicay  and  ofually  fold 
in  the  (hops  for  the  true  Egyptian 
acacia:  itis  equally  ailringent  with 
the  Egyptian  fort,  but  has  more  of 
a  (harp  or  tarti(h  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweeti(h  relifli  of  thfe. 
other.  1  he  infpi(rated  juice  is  di* 
reded  as  anY)fficinal  by  the  Edin. 
burgh  college,  and  a  confer ve  of 
the  fi uit  by  the  London, 

PSYLLII 
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PSYLLfl /r«i«i  .•  PJylliimajoris 
ertdi  C  B.  Fleawort ;    the  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
log  wild  in  the  warmer  climates* 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our 
gardens  :  it  differs  from  the  com- 
mon plantanes  in  having  its  (lalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Ray»  pldntago 
caulifera.  The  feeds  have  been 
Hfuaily  broaght  from  the  fouth  of 
Fiance  ;  they  are  fmall,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  in  ihape  a  flea, 
whence  the  Englilh  name  of  the 
plant,  Thefe  feeds  have  a  naufe- 
ous,  mucilaginous  tade  ;  boiled  in* 
water,  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity,  of  mucilage,  which  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  emol- 
lient glyfters,  and  the  like.  Alpi- 
nus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and  that  it  generally 
either  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fwe^t. 

PTARMICJE  raMx:  Draatnculi 
pratenfisy  f err ato  folio  C  B,  Sneeze- 
wort,  or  baflard  pellitory :  the 
root  [E,] 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths 
and  in  mqiflihady places:  the  flow- 
ers, which  areof  a  white  colour, 
come  forth  in  June  and  July.  The 
roots  have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  ahoC 
biting  taile:  chewed  they  occa- 
sion a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva; 
and  when  powdered  and  fnuffefi  up 
the  nofe,  provoke  foeezing.  Thefe 
are  the  only  intentions  to  which 
they  have  been  ufually  applied. 

PULEGH  folia  :  Pulegii  lad- 
folii  C.  R.  Mentha  aquatica  feu 
pulegii  ^vulgaris  l^ourn.  Pennyroyal  i 
the  leaves  [L  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  Rngland  upon 
moiH  commons,  and  in  watery 
places;  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and  (Irikibg  roots  at  the  joints* 


Our  markets  have  been  for  feme 
iixhc  fupplied  with  a  garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  upright :  this  is  called  by 
Mr.  Dale  puUgium  ereQum* 

Pennyroyal  is  a  warm,  pungent 
herb  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  ani 
lefs  agreeable :  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efleem,  and  not  ua- 
defervedly,  as  an  aperient,  and  de- 
obdruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric 
complaints,  and  fuippreflions  of  the 
uterine  purgaitions.  For  thefe  par- 
pofes,  thediftilled  water  is  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of,  or  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  th^ 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
water  and  re£lified  fpirit  extraA  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion, 
and  likewife  elevate  greateft  part 
of  them  in  xliflillation. 

In  the  ihops  are  kept  a  fimple 
[L.  £.]  and  fpirituous  [£..]  water 
and  eifential  oil  [L*  E,]  of  the 
plant :  this  herb  is  ufed  alfoin  the 
compound  valerian  water  and  tro- 
ches of  myrrh  [^\]  and  its  fimple 
water  for  making  the  lac  ammo- 
niaci  [L.]  and  the  camphorated 
emulfion  [£.J 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia: 
Pulegii  angufiifolii  C,  B.  Hartt 
pennyroyal ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  flronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  forego- 
ing,   both  in  tafle  and  fmell. 

PULMONARIi*:  MACULO- 
SA folia  :  PulmonaridP  Italorum  ad 
huglojfam  decerns  /•  •^-  Spotted 
lungwort,  or  fage  of  Jerufalem ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  IS  met  with  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are  of  a  greeu  colour 
fpotted  with  white ;  of  an  herba- 
ceous fomewhat  mucilaginous  ta(le« 
without  any  fmell.  I'hey  Aand  re- 
commended 
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commeDded  againil  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  phthifesy  and  other  like 
diforders:  neverthelefs  experience 
gives  little  countenance  to  thefe 
virtues,  nor  does  the  prefent  prac- 
tice expeft  them. 

PYRETHRI  radix:  PynthH 
fiore  beUidis  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
Spain  ;  the  root  [L.  £.J 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this :  and  often 
flowers  fucce£ively,  from  Chrift* 
maj  to  May  ;  the  roots  alfo  erow 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  which  the 
ihopt  are  ufually  fupplied  with 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  feniible 
fmell  ;  its  tafle  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  bat  lets  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or  dracunculus :  the  ^uice  exprefled 
from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony, 
nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent 
when  frefli  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  aflifted  by  heat, 
extracts  fome  ihare  of  its  tafte,  rec- 
tified fpirit  the  whole  ;  neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
thrum  in  the  prefent  practice  is  as 
a  mailicatory,  ior  promoting  the 
ialival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neigh- 
bouring parts:  by  this  means  it 
often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
lethargic  complaints. 

QUERCUS  cortex :  ^uercus  cum 
hngit  pediculit  C.  B.  Oak  tree ; 
the  bark  [£.] 

This  bajk  is  a  flrong  aftringent, 
and  hence  flands  recommended  in 
hxmorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  praeternatnral  or  immoderate 
fecretions. 

RANARUM  SPERMA-  Frogs 
fpawn.  This  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 
purpofes ;  but  pradlltioners  have 
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not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu- 
liar effe£ls  that  could  deferve  its 
being  continued  in  ufe,  and  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges have  now  difcarded  it. 

RAPHANI  RUSTICANlrtf- 
Mx  :  Raphani  rufticani  C.  B*  Cochin 
aridt  folio  cubiudi  Toum,  Horfe- 
radifli  ;  the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river  fides,  and  other 
moift  places;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfects  its  feeds  in  this 
country.  Horfe-radi(h  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a  pene- 
trating acrid  tafle ;  it  neverthelefs 
contains  in  certain  veflels  a  fweet 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  up- 
on the  furface.  By  drying,  it 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
htSi  fweetifli,  and  afterwards  almoS 
inflpid:  if  kept  in  a  cool  place 
covered  with  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  medical  efleds  of  this  root 
are  to  flimulate  the  folids,  attenu- 
ate the  juices,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions  :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  a£iion  through  the  whole  habic^ 
and  afled  the  minuteft  glands.  Ic 
has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
in  fbme  kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other 
chronic  diforders  proceeding  front 
a  vifcidity  of  the  juices,  orobllruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  du6is.  Sy- 
denham recommends  it  Hkewife  in 
dropiies,  particularly  thofe  which 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe- 
vers. Both  water  and  redified  fpi- 
rit extra^  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in 
diflillation:  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  eflential  oil  arifes,  poflefl*- 
ing  the  whole  tafle  and  pungency 
ot  the  horfe-radifli.  The  college 
have  given  us  a  very  elegant 
compound  water,  which  takes  its 
name  from  this  root. 

RAPI 
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RAPI  radixy  femm  :  Raffi  fatM 
rotunfU  C,  B.  Turnips ;  the  roots 
and  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  roots  are  accounted  a 
wbolefome  aperient  food  :  the  li- 
qoor  preffed  out  from  them  after 
boiling  has  been  fometimes  ufed 
raedicinally  as  a  deobftruent  and 
diuretic.  The  feeds  are  flightlj 
pungent. 

REALGAR,  a  fofiil  compofcd 
of  arfenic  and  fulpbur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

REGINA  PR  ATI,   vide  Ul- 

MARIA. 

RHABARBARUM  [L.  E.] 
Rhubarb;  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the 
dock  kind,  which  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  China,  and  endures  the 
Colds  of  our  own  climate.  Two 
forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in 
the  (hops.  The  fir  ft  is  imported 
from  Turkey  aiid  Rufiia,  in  round- 
ifh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of 
each ;  they  are  externally  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  on  cutting  ap- 
pear variegated  with  lively  reddifh 
ftreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs 
efteemed,  comes  immediately  from 
the  £aft-Indies^  in  lohgiih  pieces^ 
harder,  heaviei-,  and  more  compad 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  lort^ 
nolefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
^grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ;  the 
fecond  is  lefsfubjedt  to  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
duftrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mix- 
tures, and  to  colour  the  outfide  of 
the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
times with  cheaper  materials  :  this 
is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec* 
tually  to  impofe  upon  the  buyer, 
tin  lefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,but  not  flinty;  that  it  beet- 
'fily  pulverable,  and  appear,  whea 


powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
colour  :  that  upon  being  chewed, 
it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  of  a  faffrou 
tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  It^ 
tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifli,  and 
fomewhat  aflringent;  the  fmell 
light)y  aromatic. 

Rbbbafb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
^ith  fafety  even  to  pregnant  wb« 
men  and  childrett.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  aftnngent  one,  by  which  it 
ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  ftomacli 
and  inteftines,  and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhoeas  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhu- 
barb in  ftibflance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
ti adjures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituons  ones;  whilft  the  latter  con- 
tain in  greater  perfeftion  the  aro- 
matic,aftringent,and  corroborating 
virtues  of  the  rhtibarb.  The  dole; 
when  intended  as  a  purgative,  is 
from  a  (crople  to  »  drachm  or  more* 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
OS,  nniverfally  preferred  to  the 
Eaft-India  fort,  though  this  laft  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal  to 
the  other  ;  it  is  mlnifeftly  more 
aflringent,  but  has  fomewhat  Ifefs 
of  an  ai'omatic  flavour.  Tiiiflures 
drawn  from  both  with  redified 
fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte : 
on  diililling  off  the  mendruum,  the 
extraA  left  from  the  tindtureof  the 
£a(l«  India  fhobarbproved  confider- 
ably  the  (Irongeil.  They  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  fame  climate, 
and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame 
plant  taken  up  at  diflPerent  feaibns, 
or  cured  in  a  different  manner. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
this  drug  are»  roafted  rhubarb  [L] 
a  watery  infufioU  (E.J  and  vinous 
and  fpirituous  tindures  [L.  B,]  It 
is  an  ingrediciit  in  fundry  c6mpofi- 

tiooi, 
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tioos,  as  the  fyrup  of  fena  and 
rhabarb,  dyfenteric  eleQary,  fto- 
machic  pills  [E.\  ecphra^c  pills 
[£.]  &c. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS, 
vide  Spina  Cbrvjna. 

RHAPONTTCI  radix:  Rha- 
barhari  Diofcoridis  tt  antiquorum 
Toum.  Rhaponcic ;  the  root  of  a 
large  roundi(h-leaved  dock»  grovir- 
ing  wild  on  the  moontain  Rhodope 
In  Thrace,  from  v^  hence  it  was 
brought  into  Earope,  about  the 
year  1610,  by  Alpinus  ;  it  bears 
the  hardeft  winters  of  this  climate, 
and  isnot  nnfreqnent  in  oar  botanic 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant 
(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  confiderably 
different  both   in  appearance  and 

Duality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
uiky  colour  on  the  furface,  of  a 
loofe  fpongy  texture  ;  confider- 
ably more  aftringent,  but  lefs  pur- 
gative, than  rhubarb ;  in  this  laft 
intention,  two  or  three  drachms 
are  required  for  a  dofe. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 
Sumach. 

RIBESIA  :  frudus  Ribes  iml- 
garis  fru&u  rulro  Raii»  Red  cur- 
lant  bufli  ;  the  berries  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a  cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafte,  fufiiciently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  dire£ls 
a  gelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  ra- 
ther looked  upon  as  a  dietetic  than 
a  medicinal  article. 

ROSA  DAMASCENA:  Ro/a 
purfwrea  C.  B.  The  damaik  rofe 
[£.  E.] 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  gardens,    its  fmell  is  very 


pleafant,  and  almoft  univerfally 
admired  ;  its  tafte  bitterifli  and 
fubacrid.  In  diftillation  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  ex* 
adly  refembles  that  of  the  rofes. 
This  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water^ 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cor-* 
dials  :  Hoffman  ftrongly  recom- 
mends them  as  of  lingular  efficacy 
for  railing  the  ftrength,  chearing 
and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and  al-< 
Ifying  pain  ;  which  they  perform 
without  raifing  any  heat  in  the  coa* 
ftitution,  rather  abating  it  when 
inordinate.  Damafk  rofes,  befides 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
reiides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have 
a  mildly  purgative  one,  which  re- 
mains entire  in  the  decoction  left 
after  the  ditiillation  ;  this,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar,  forms  aa 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup, which  has 
long  kept  its  place  in  the  (bops. 
The  other  officinail  preparations  of 
this  flower,  are  a  folutive  honey, 
and  the  diftilleci  water,  which  laft 
is  an  ingredient  in  themufk-julep, 
the  confection  of  kermes,  and  (a* 
ponaceous  lotion,  and  is  ufed  alfo 
in  making  the  fimple  ointment 
called  pomatum.  [£.] 

ROSA  RUBRA  :  Ro/a  rubra 
muhipUx  S.  C.  The  red  rofef  Z.  £.] 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort; 
and  infteadof  its  purgative  quality, 
a  mild  gratefully  aftringent  one,  ef- 
pecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed :  this  is  confiderably  Improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  ;  but  both  the 
aftringency  and  colour  are  impair^ 
ed  by  flow  drying.  In  the  fliops 
are  prepared  a  conferve,  honey, 
tindture,  troches  [L.]  vinegar  and 
fyrup  f  £.]  of  this  flower  :  it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  compound 
powder  of  fcordium,  the  troches 
of  Japan  earth,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [L] 

P  RORIS- 
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RORISMARINl  fummitates,    ei 

flores  anthos  didi :  Rorifmarini  hor- 
t€nfis  angufiiore  folio  C.  B,  Rofc- 
mary  ;  ihe  cops  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
upon  dry  gravelly  grounds;  in  the 
like  foils,  it  thrives  bed  with 
Us,  and  likewife  proves  (Ironger 
in  fmel),  than  when  produced  in 
moid  rich  ones  :  this  obfervatioa 
obtains  in  almoft  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
itrongefl  ;  next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower ;  the  flowers  themfelves 
are  coniiderably  the  weakei),  but 
mod  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors 
extract  great  (hare  of  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves  by  infuflon,  and 
elevate  them  in  dittillation  ;  along 
with  the  water  arifes  aconfiderable 
quantity  of  eflential  oil,  of  an  a- 
greeable  flrong  penetrating  fmell. 
I'urc  fpiritextradls  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very 
littleofitindiilillation ;  hence  the 
refinous  mafs,  left  upon  abflradling 
the  fpiric,  proves  an  elegant  aro< 
inatic,  very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  eive  over  great  part  of 
their  flavourin  diflillation  with  pure 
fpirit;  by  watery  liquors  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured  ;  by  beat- 
ing deftroyed.  7  he  oflicinal  pre- 
parations of  rofemary  are  an  eflen- 
tial oil  from  the  leaves  [L.]  or  from 
the  herb  in  flower  [£.j  a  conferve 
of  the  flowers  [L-  E]  and  a  fpirit, 
called  Hungary  water,  from  the 
flowery  tops  [Z.  E.]  The  tops  are 
uied  alfo  in  the  compound  fpirit  of 
lavender  [L.  £.]  cordial  confedlion 
[L.]  and  cephalic  tinfture[£.]  and 
the  eflTential  oil  in  the  cephalic  bai- 
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fam,  faponaceous  balfam,  and 
nerve  ointment  [£.] 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM  :  ra^ 
dix  Ruhis  tindorum  fatrv£  C.  ^« 
Madder  ;  the  root  [L*  £.] 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  cor 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes:  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
inquantity,fortheafeof  thedyers, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  lit- 
tle or  no  fmell  ;  a  fweetifli  tafte, 
mixed  with  a  little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of 
a  detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  opening  roots,  and  recommend- 
ed in  obtrusions  of  the  vifccra, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co- 
agulations of  the  blood  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be- 
ginning dropfles.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  if^eric  decoSion  of  ihe 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  in  the 
PhilofophicalTranfa£tions,webaTe 
an  account  of  its  prodocing  a  like 
eflied  upon  the  bones  of  animals 
who  bad  it  mixed  with  their  food: 
all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red,  but  neither  the  flefliy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fuflered  any  alte- 
ration :  fome  of  thefe  bones  mace- 
rated in  water  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  fkeeped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  lofl  none 
of  their  colour^  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This 
root  appears  therefore  to  be  pof- 
feflfed  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  to 
deferve  inquiry. 

RUBI  \X>IEAfruaus:  RuUiJ^ 
fpinofi  C.  B.  The  rafpberry  ba(h  ; 
the  fruit  [L] 

This 
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This  (hrub  is  common  in  oar 
gardens ;  and  has  likewife,  in  feme 
parts  of  England,  been  found  wild: 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleafanc  fweet  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiarly  grateful  flavour; 
on  account  of  which  they  are  chief- 
ly valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  thirfl,  abate 
heat,  flrengthen  the  vifcera,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions. 
An  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  direded  to  be  kept  in 
the  (hops. 

RUBI  VULGARIS  foliay  fruc 
tus  :  Ruhi  'vulgaris  five  rubi  ffu3u 
nigra  C.  B.  The  bramble,  or  black- 
berry hufli  i  its  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  (hrub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a  faint  tafte  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  foregoing :  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  aliringent. 

RUSCI./v*  Brufci  radix  :  Rufci 
fnyrtifoUi  aculeoH  ^Toum.  Butchers- 
broom,  or  knee-holly  ;  the  root 
[E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetilh  taftc, 
which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifli 
one  :  it  is  one  of  the  five  aperi- 
ent roots  ;  and  in  this  intention  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet  drinks,  for  open- 
ing flight  obflrudions  of  the  vifce- 
ra,  purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

RUT-«  folia  femen  :  Rut^  hr- 
unfis  latifolia  C,  B.  Broad  leaved 
rue  ;  the  leaves  [I.  £.]  and  feeds 

This  is  a  fmall  flirubby  plant, 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  flow- 
ers  in  June,  and  holds  its  green 
leaves  all  the  winter:  we  frequently 
£nd  in  the  markets  a  narrow  leaved 


fort,  which  is  cultivated  by  fome 
in  preference  to  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves  appearing  va- 
riegated during  the  winter,    with 
white  (Ireaks. 
Ruehasaftrong  ungrateful  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifli,  penetrating  tafle  : 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in- 
flame and  blifter  the  (kin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
ill  mulating,  attenuating  and  deterg- 
ent: and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,    they  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, di(rolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obflru6iionsof  the  excretoryglandsi 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  MateriaMedica 
in  general  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.     Boerhaave   is   full  of  its 
praifes,  particularly  of  the  eflential 
oil,  and  the  diftilled  water  cohobat- 
ed  or  re-diflilled  feveral  times  from 
frefli  parcels  of  the  herb  :    after 
fomewhat  extravagantly  commend- 
ing other  waters  prepared  in  this 
manner,  he  adds,    with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greatefl  cooi- 
mendations  he  can  beflow  upon  it 
fall  (hort  of  its  merit :  "  What  me- 
dicine (fays  he)  can  be  more  effica- 
cious for  promoting  fweat  and  per- 
fpiration,    for  the  cure  of  the  hy- 
fleric  pafCon,  and  of  epilepfles  and 
for  expelling  poifon  ?'*  Whatever 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
lail  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  the  others  :  the  cohobated 
water,    however,    is  not  the  moft 
cflicacious  preparation  of  it.     (See 
Part  iii.  chap,  v.)  An  extrad  made 
by  reflified  fpirit,    contains,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,    the  whole  virtues 
of  the  roe;  this  menftruum  taking 
up  byinfuiionallthe  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,'  and  elevating 
nothing  in  diftillaiion.    With  wa- 
ter, its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth 
ariie  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  confl- 
P  %  derabic 
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derable   (hare  of  the    pungency 
remaining  behind. 

A  watery  extraft  [£.]  efTential 
oil  \L.  E.  ]  and  conferve  [L.]  of 
rue  are  kept  in  the  (hops.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  eledlary  of  bayberries*  com- 
pound powder  of  my rrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [L.] 

SABWJE  folia  feu  fummitates  : 
Sabina  f  lio  tamarifci  Diofcoridis 
C.  B.  Savin  ;  the  leaves  or  tops 
L.  E. 

This  is  an  evergreen  (hrub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomewhat 
prick!y  leaves  :  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  havea  bitter,  acrid,  bit- 
ing taile  ;  and  a  (Irong  difagree- 
able  fmell  :  di Hilled  with  water 
they  yield  an  elTential  oil,  in  larger 
quantity  (as  Hoffman  obrerves)than 
any  other  known  vegetable,  the 
turpentine  tree  alone  excepted. 

Savin  is  a  warm  irritating  aperi- 
ent medicine,  capable  of  promot- 
ing fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glan- 
dular fecretions.  The  diftilled  oil 
is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  em- 
oienagoeues ;  and  is  found  of  good 
fervice  m  obdrudtions  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  other  vifcera,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the 
vefTels,  or  a  cold  (luggilh  indifpoii- 
tion  of  the  juices. 

The  eifential  oil  [L.  E.]  and  a 
watery  extradt  [Z..]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  (hops:  the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound valerian  water  [EJ];  the  ex- 
trad  in  the  compound  elixir  of 
myrrh  [L.];  and  theefTential  oil  in 
the  troches  of  myrrh  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  ALBUM.  White 
or  refined  fugar  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  PURISSIMUM. 
Double-refined  fugar  \L.] 
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SACCHARUM    RUBRUM 
Brown  or  unrefined  fogar  [L,  E.\ 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM. 

Sugar-candy  [£.] 

Sugar  is  the  efTential  fait  of  the 
nruttM  faccbarifera^      a  beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneouily 
in  the  Eail  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Wed,  and  cul* 
tivated  in  great  quantity  in  our 
American   plantations.    The  ex- 
preiTed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime  water 
(without  which  it  does  not  afiume 
the  form  of  a  true  fugar)  and  boiled 
down  to  a  due  confiftence ;  when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,   the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
gro(rer  und^uous  matter,  called  trea- 
cle, or  melafifes.    This,  as  yet  im- 
pure or  brown  fugar,  is  farther  pu- 
rified, in  conical  moulds,by  fpread- 
ing  moid  clay  on  the  upper  broad 
fur  face:  the  watery  moid  u  re,  (lowly 
percolating  through  the  mafs,  car- 
ries with  It  a  con(iderable  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  (ready  matter. 
This  clayed  fugar,  imported  from 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  difiblv- 
ed  hi  water,   the  folution  clarified 
by  boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and 
defpamation,  and  after  due  evapo- 
ration poured  into  moulds  :  asfooa 
as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off*,    the  furface 
is  covered  with  moiit  clay  as  be- 
fore.    The  fugar,  thus  once  re- 
fined, by  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cefs,    becomes  the  double  refined 
fugar  of  the  (hops.  The  candy,  or 
cry  dais,   are  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  and  then  removing  them 
into  a  hot  room;  with  dicks  fet 
acrofs  the  vefTel  for  the  fugar  to 
(hoot  upon  :    thefe  crydals  prove 
of  a  white  or  brown  colour,  ac- 
cording as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 
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The  ufcs  of  fugar  as  a  fwect, 
are  fufiiciently  well  known.  The 
impure  forts  contain  an  undaous, 
or  oily  master,  in  confequeace  of 
wihich  they  prove  emollient  and 
laxative.  The  cryftals  are  nioft 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are 
propereft  where  this  foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  diiTolve  ilowly 
in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [L,  £.]  a  con- 
Crete  juice  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, either  in  diftindi  tears,  or  run 
together  in  large  maflfes.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  yellowifli  colour,  inter- 
nally fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn,  grows  foft  upon  being 
handled,  and  fticks  to  the  Hngers ; 
its  talle  is  hot  and  biting ;  the  fmell 
difagrecable,  by  fome  refembled 
to  that  of  a  leek,  by  others  to  a 
mixture  ofafafetida  and  galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufefnl  aperient 
and  deobftruent ;  and  frequent- 
ly prefcribed  either  alone,  or  in 
conjon^ion  with  ammoniacum,  or 
galbanum,  for  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  and  in  hy- 
fieri cal  diforders  arifing  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  menilrual  purga- 
tions. It  likewife  deterges  the 
pulmonary  veflels,  and  proves  of 
conftderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  allbmas,  where  the  lungs  are 
opprefTed  by  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is. 
mod  commodioufly  given  in  the 
form  of  pills :  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  half  a  drachm,  may  be 
given  t^tvy  night  or  oftener,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  When 
fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggills 
vfually  fupply  its  place  with  the 
larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles 
of  bdellium,  broken  into  pieces  ; 
which  are  not  eafily  diftinguiflied 
from  it. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  gum- 
pills,  eledary  of  bay-berries,  mi- 
ibridate  and  theriaca  of  the  London 


pharmacopoeia.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  no  where  employed 
either  this  gum  or  opoponax,  give 
ing  the  preference  to  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum. 

SAGO  [£.]   This  IS  the  pro- 
duce of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  palmam  refartns  arbor 
fariwfera.      The   medullary    par- 
of  the   tree  is  beaten  with  water,    . 
and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
ufed   byn  the  Indians    as  bread  : 
thefe  reduced  into  granules,  and 
dried,  are  the  fago  brought  to  us.  ^ 
It  is  moderately  nutritious,  though  ' 
not  perhaps  fuperior  to  our  own 
grain. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS.  Sal  am- 
moniac  [L,  E  ] 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dun?. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt  in 
large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
Gde,  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves  : 
on  breaking,  they  appear  com pofed 
of  needles,  or  (Iriae,  running  tranf- 
verfely.-Thc  beft  are  almolt  tranf- 
pareot,  colour lefs,  and  ivte  from 
any  vifible  impurities :  thofe  mod 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a  grey 
yellowifli  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  fometimes  black,  according  as 
the  matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure. 
The  tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  iharp 
and  penetrating.  It  diflblves  in 
twice  its  weight,  on  k  little  lefs,  of 
water;  and  upon  evaporating  a 
part  of  the  menftruum,  concretes 
again  into  long  (hining  Q)icDla,  or 
thin  fibrous  plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  compofed  of  ma* 
rine  acid,  united  with  a  volatile  al- 
kali. If  mingled  with  fixt  falts,  or 
abforbeat  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  volatile  fait  fublimes,  the  acid 
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remaining  united  with  the  inter- 
medium ;  if  treated  in  the  (kme 
manner  with  quicklime^  an  ex- 
ceeding penetrating  volatile  fpirit 
arifes,  but  no  folid  ialt  is  obtained. 
Expofed  alone  to  a  confiderable 
heaty  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  pro- 
perties :  ground  with  certain  me- 
tallic fubftances,  it  elevates  fome 
parts  of  them  along  with  itfelf,  and 
concretes  with  the  remainder  into  a 
mafsy  which  readily  flows  into  a 
liquor  in  a  moid  air ;  this  appears 
in  mod  refpeds  fimilar  to  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  the  metal  made  di- 
really  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfed^ly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphoreiis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  conflitution,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation.  If  a  drachm  of  the 
fait  be  taken;  difTolved  in  water, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  it 
generally  proves  fudorific ;  by  mo- 
derate exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  adion  is  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys ;  a  lUrge 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a  ftill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as 
an  excellent  febtifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a  great  fecret  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents.  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  powerful  aperient, 
and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  minutell 
vefTels ;  and  as  fuch  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervice,  either  alone, 
or  joined  with  bitters»  or  the  bark, 
where  the  latter  would  by  itfelf 
produce  dangerous  obllrudtions,  or 
aggravate  thofe  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  fometimes  employed 
externally  as  an  antifeptic,  and  in 
lotions  and  fomentations,  for  oede- 
matous  tumours:  as  alfo  in  garga* 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
iiii,  and  for  attenuating  and  dif- 


folving  thick  vifcid  mucus.  It  it 
an  ingredient  in  the  difcutient  ca- 
tapla^  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  AMA- 
RUS [L.  £.]  The  bitter  purging 
fait;  extraded  from  the  bitter  li- 
quor remaining  after  the  cryftai- 
lization  of  common  fait  from  Tea 
water.  It  was  firft  prepared  as  a 
cheap  fubdituie  to  the  fait  of  the 
Epfom,  and  other  purging miperal 
waters,  from  which  it  does  not 
confiderably  differ,  either  in  fen- 
fible  qualities,  or  medical  effects. 
We  uiually  meet  with  it  in  minute 
crydals  of  a  fnowy  appearance; 
diiTolved  in  water,  and  cryflallized 
afreih,  it  concretes,  if  properly 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
redangular  prifmatic  figure,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  artificial  ca- 
thartic fait  of  Glauber,  to  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubdituted  in 
the  fhops. 

All  thefefaltshavea  penetrating 
bitterilh  tafte  :  they  diifolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water :  in 
a  moderate  heat  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  blifters,  and  ibon  change 
into  a  white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight: 
this  calx  taftes bitterer  than  the  falts 
did  at  firfl,  and  almoll  ^orally  dif- 
folves  again  in  water.  The  acid 
of  thefe  falts  is  chieBy  the  v.iriolic : 
the  bafis  of  the  natural  is  a  fine  ab- 
forbent  earth  ;  of  the  artificial,  an 
alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
fis of  fea  fait.  Hence,  upon  add- 
ing alkaline  falts  to  a  folution  of 
the  falts  of  Glauber,  no  change 
enfues:  whilfl  the  falts  obtained 
from  the  purging  waters,  or  the 
bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
pofite  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  cathaiticus  is  a  mild  and 
gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
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Sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occa- 
iioning  any  gripes,  ficknefs,  or 
the  other  inconvenienctes  which 
purgatives  of  the  re(inou«  kind  are 
too  often  accompanied  with.  Six  or 
eight  drachms  may  be  diifolved  for 
a  dofe  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com- 
mon water ;  or  four,  five,  or  more, 
in  a  pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 
waters.  Thefe  liquors  may  like- 
wiie  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  emundo- 
ries;  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
they  increafe  perfpiration ;  by  mo- 
derate exercife  in  a  cool  air,  the 
urinary  difcbarge. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.  This  is* a  neu- 
tral fait,  differing  from  moft  others 
in  occafioning  drought  when  fwal- 
lowed.  It  diflblves  in  fomewhat 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  ;  the  fclution  flowly  evapo- 
rated, and  fet  to  (hoot,  affords  cu- 
bical cryftals,  which  unite  together 
into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  \i\Ttt  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 
pitates, as  it  is  called ;  foon  after 
it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fair,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
ables it  to  diflblve  gold,  but  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  diflblving  filver :  if 
a  folution  of  filver  be  poured  into 
liquors,  containing  even  a  minute 
portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole 
immediately  grows  turbid  and 
white ;  this  pbaenomenon  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a 
folid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  diflblved  in  the  waters  of 
the  fea  or  faline  fprings. 

1.  Sill  gemm^.  [I.  £.]  Rock 
fait.  I  his  is  met  with  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  worlds  but  in  greateft 
plenty  in  certain  ccep  mines,  of 
prodigious  cxtcat^  near  Cracow  in 


Poland;  fome  is  likewife  found 
in  England,  particolMrly  m  Chew 
(hire.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  ve* 
ry  hard,  fometimes  of  an  opake 
fnowy  whitenefs,  fometimes  of  a 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
colours.  When  pore,  it  is  per* 
fedljy  tranfparent  and  colouiltfs  ; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  hy 
folution  in  water  and  cryffalliza- 
tion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  marinus  [L.  £.]  The  fait 
extracted  from  fea  water  and  faline 
fprines.  Sea  waters  yield  from 
one  fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  their 
weight  of  pure  fait:  feveral  fprings 
afford  much  larger  quantities;  the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun« 
try  at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwich,  yield  (according  to  Dr. 
Brownrigg)  from  one  fixch  to 
fomewhat  more  than  one-third. 
There  are  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  common  fait  from  thefe 
natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a 
haffy  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  till  the  fait  begins  to  concrete^ 
and  fall  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  pan,  from  whence 
it  is  raked  out,  and  fet  in  proper 
veflfels  to  drain  from  the  brine  or 
bittern  :  the  other,  a  more  (low 
and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a  faline 
cruft  forms  od  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the 
fire,  foon  begins  tQ  (hoot,  and  run 
into  cryffals  of  a  cubical  figure. 
In  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
procefles  are  eflfefted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun*  The  faits  obtained  by 
them  diflTer  very  confiderably  :  that 
got  by  a  hafty  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a  moid  air,  and 
run  per  deliquium :  an  inconve- 
nience which  the  cryffallized  fait 
is  not  fubjed  to :  this  laft  is  like- 
wife  found  better  for  the  preferv^ 
ing  of  meat,  and  fundry  other 
parpofes. 
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Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
tiesy  is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeftion :  in  large  dofes,  as 
half  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  ametics,  and  make 
them  runoif  by  ilool ;  and  as  a 
fiimulus  in  glyilers. 

SALVIA  folia:    Sai^idt    ma- 
joris  C.  3.    Common  fage   (the 
green  and  red  forts)  ;  the  leaves 
[i.  E.] 

SALVIA  hfirienfu  minaris  folia% 
fummitaies  :  Sal*ui<f  minoris  auritde  et 
non  aurltig  C.  B  Small  fage  or  fage 
of  virtue;  the  leaves  and  tops  [£.] 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
Jane  :  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ;  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  ;  the  fmall  fort  is  a  diflind 
fpecies  ;  its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  never  red  ; 
mofl  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  (landing  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac- 
companied with  a  light  degree  of 
aftringency  and  bitternefs ;  the 
fmall  ibrt  is  the  firongell,  the  large 
mod  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed falutary  qualities,  C Salvia 
JahjaHriXy  nature  conciliatrix — Cur 
moriator  bomo,  cut  fakjia  crefcit  in 
kortot  Wr.)  Its  real  efFefts  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  flrengthen 
the  veflels  ;  and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite and  proves  ferviceable  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyllem. 
The  beft  preparation  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry 
leaves,  drank  as  tea ;  or  a  tin£lure» 
or  extras,    made  with   reftified 


fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes ;  thefe 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
fage ;  the  didilled  water  and  effen- 
tial  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aro- 
matic quality,  without  any  thing 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitterifhnefs. 
Aqueous  infuGons  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
juice,  prove  an  ufeful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  difbrders,  of  an 
elegant  colour,  and  fufficiendy 
acceptable  to  the  palate. 

SALVIiE  SYLVESTRIS/off^:' 
Scoroihtidis  fi*ve  fcorMi  foliis  Jahia 
J.  B.   Woed  fage  ;  the  leaves. 

I'his  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmell,  tafte,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it  comes  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage  ;  it  is  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  the  former,  bat 
more  fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  folia,  flores,  hacca, 
coriix :  Samhuci  frudu  in  umbella 
nigra  C,  B.  Common  black- ber- 
ried elder  ;  the  leaves,  bark,  [£.] 
fiowerst  and  berries  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  large  fhrub,  freqaeot 
in  hedges,  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September. 
The  inner  green  bark  of  \tf^  trunk 
is  gently  cathartic  :  an  infufion  of 
it  m  wine,  or  the  exprefled  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  mode- 
rately, and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove 
an  emcacious  deobftruent,  capable 
of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecre- 
tic  MS.  The  young  buds,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  are  flrongly 
purgative,  and  a6l  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  defervedly  ac- 
counted unfafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  difl^erent  in  quality :  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  diflillatioa 
with  water,  and  impart,  by  infu- 
fion, to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors The  berries  have  a  fweetifl), 
not  unpleafant  ta^e;  neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubflaacei  they  oJFend  the 
fiomach : 
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flomach  :  the  expreiTed  juice,  tn- 
fpi/Tated  to  the  confifteDce  of  a 
job,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  me* 
dicine ;  it  opens  obftrudions  of  the 
vifcera,  promotes  the  natural  era- 
cyations,  and  if  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  does  confiderable 
fervice  in  fundry  chronical  difor- 
ders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice  (which  in  its  natural  Rate  is 
of  a  piurplifli  colour)  tinges  vinous 
ipirits  of  a  deep  red. 

A  rob  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries [£,.£.]  is  u fed  for  making  up 
the  theriaca  Edinenfis  and  pedtoral 
eledary  [£.]  with  the  intention  of 
which  it  excellently  coincides.  The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexetereal  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  deco£tion  for  glyfters  and 
fomentations,  and  thedifcutientca- 
taplafm  [£.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [^  ] ;  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  faet  [L.]  An  ointment  is  made 
alfo  from  the  leaves  and  bark  [£.] 

SAMPSUCHUS,   vide  Majo- 

KANA. 

SANDARACHA,  a  foffil  com- 
pofed  of  arfenic  and  iulphur.  Vide 
Arsen^icum. 

SA?fGUIS  DRACONIS  [£.£.] 
Dragons  blood,  fo  called ;  a  refm 
brought  from  the  Ball  Indies,  ei- 
ther in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves,  or  in  large  mafles,  com 
pofed  of  fmaller  tears.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
though  the  latter  is  notunfrequent- 
ly  ofequal  goodnefs :  the  fine  dra- 
gons blood  of  either  fort  breaks 
iroooth,  Utt  from  any  vifible  im- 
purities, of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon. 
Several  artificial  compofitions,  co- 
loured with  the  true  dragons  blood. 


or  Brazil  wood,  are  Jfometimei 
fold  in  the  room  of  thiscommo- 
dity  :  fomeof  thefe  dilFolve,  like 
gums,  in  water ;  others  crackle  ia 
the  fire,  without  proving  inflam- 
mable; whilfl  the  genuine  fanguis 
dracosis  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  not  ^j^^^fl  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  total^TOflblves  ia 
pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a  largequan* 
tity  of  the  menftruum  of  a  deep 
red  colour:  it  is  likewife  foluble 
in  exprefTed  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that 
communicated  by  anchufa.  This 
drug,  in  fubflance,  has  no  fenfible 
fmell  or  ufle  ;  when  difTolved  it 
difcovers  fome  degree  of  warmtb 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually  looked 
upon  as  a  gentle  aftringent,  and 
fometimes  direded  as  fuch  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  againft 
feminal  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and 
other  fluxes  :  in  thee  cafes,  it  pro- 
duces the  general  effed^s  of  refinoua 
bodies,  lightly  incrafifating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  flrengthenin|r 
the  folids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  flyptfc  powder  [L,  £.]  Loca- 
telli's  balfam  [E  ]  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  plafter  [JL.] 

SANICUL^,  feu  Diapenft^fB^ 
lia :  Sanicul^  officinarum  C.  B.  Sa- 
nicle  ;  the  leaves  [£.J 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woodt 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  Maj. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
rouehiih  tafte :  they  have  long  been 
celebrated  iorfanative  virtues,  both 
internally  and  externally  :  nevcr- 
thelefs  their  eflfeds,  in  any  inten- 
tion, are  not  confiderable  enough 
to  gain  them  a  place  in  the  prefenc 
praflice. 

S  ANT ALUKi  ALBUM.  White 
faunders)  a  wood  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  in  billets,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitilh  colour.    Greateit  part 
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of  it,  as  iDCt  with  in  the  {hops,  has 
w>  fmeU  or  calie,  or  any  feniible 
quality  that  can  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  phyiician. 

santalum   citrinum. 

\R.]  Yellow  fa unders:  a  pale  yei- 
lowiih  wood  brought  from  the  Eaft 
ladies  ;  of  a  plea  fane  fmelK  and  a 
bitterifh  aromatic  cafle.  accompa- 
nied with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pun- 
gency. I'his  elegant  wood  might 
ondoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable 
medical  purpofcs,  though  at  pre- 
fent  very  rarely  made  ule  of :  it  ii 
fcarcely  ever  di reded  in  exterapo- 
yaneous  prelcnption,  and  the  only 
oiBcinal  compofition  in  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  is  the  confeSio  al- 
ktrmes  pf  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia ;  the  London  college  have 
omitted  it  in  their  catalogue  of  fim- 
pies  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
afragraoteiTential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens, in  the  cold^  into  the  conflu- 
ence of  a  balfam.  Digeiied  in 
pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow 
tinfture;  whichbeingcommittedto 
difttllation,  the fpiritarifes, without 
bringing  over  any  thin^  confider- 
able  of  the  flavour  of  the  faunders. 
The  refiduum  contains  the  virtues 
of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood. 
HoFman  looks  upon  this  extrad  as 
a  medicine  of  ftmilar  virtues  to 
ambergris;  and  recommends  it  as 
an  excellent  redorative  in  great 
debilities. 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM  [L. 
E.}  Red  faunders ;  a  wood  brought 
from  the  £a(l-lndies»  in  large  bil- 
lets, of  a  compad  texture,  a  dull 
led,  aimoft  blackifh  colour  on  the 
ou tilde,  and  a  deep  brighter  red 
within.  This  wood  has  no  mani- 
feft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafle. 
It  has  been  commended  as  a  mild 
afliingent,  and  a  corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yellow  fort. 


The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a  colouring  drag ;  in 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  balfamum  L9cafelH[L]  zndfyi- 
ritus  lauenduLt  campofitus  [_L.  E.\ 
It  communicates  a  deep  ted  to  ret- 
tified  fpirity  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors  :  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  re  fin,  extraded  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  of  frelh 
fpirit,  of  a'l  elegant  blood  red. 
I'here  is  fcarce  any  oil,  that  of  la- 
vender excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municates  its  colour.  Geoffroy^ 
and  others,  take  notice,  that  the 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubfii- 
toted  to  red  faunders  ;  and  the  col- 
lege of  Bruflels  are  in  doubt  whe- 
ther all  that  is  fold  among  them 
for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood 
of  that  kind :  according  to  the 
account  which  they  have  given, 
their  faunders  is  certainly  the  Bra- 
zil wood;  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
rader  of  which  is,  that  it  imparts 
its  colour  to  common  water. 

SANTONICUM.  [£.]  Worm- 
feed  }  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  wormwood  or  mugwort  kind 
growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  fmall,  li^ht,  chafy  ktii, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  membraneous  coats,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe 
feeds  are  celebrated  for  anthelmin- 
tic virtues  (which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  bitters)  and 
are  fometimes  taken  in  this  inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melalTe'^ 
or  candied  with  iugar  :  their  un- 
pleafant taile  renders  the  form  of 
a  powder  or  decodion  inconve- 
nient. They  are  not  very  often 
met  with  genuine  in  the  (hops. 

SAPO  DORUS  [L.\  :  Sa^  «[- 
bus  Hifptmcut  [E,\  White  Spanifh 
foap. 

SAPO' 
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SAPO  MOLLIS  [L.]  Common 
fofc  fbap. 

SAPO     NIGER,  feu    Melanof- 
.  megma  [£'.]  Black  fofc  foap. 

Soap  is  compofed  of  exprefTed 
vegetableoils,  or  animal  fars,  unit- 
ed with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firft* 
fort,  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive; 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow,  or  a  mixture  of 
all  thefe  ;  and  the  black  (as  is 
faid)  with  train  oil. 

7  he  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily,    or  refinous 
matters,  renders  them  foluble  in 
water,  and  hence  becomes  an  ufe- 
ful  ingredient  in  pills  compofed  of 
reiins,  promoting  their  diflblution 
in  the  flomach,  and  union  with  the 
animal  fluids:    Hoerhaave  was  a 
great  admirer  of  foap;  and  in  his 
private  pradice  feldom  prefcribcd 
any  refinous  pills  without  it;  un- 
lefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or  putrid 
date  of  the  juices  forbad  its  ufe. 
From  the  fame  quality,  foap  like- 
wife  feems  well  fitted  fordiuoiving 
fuchoily  or  unauous  matters,  as  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
Hrudions  of  the  vifcera,  and  de- 
terging  all    the  veffels   it    pafTes 
through.     It  is  likewife  a  power- 
ful menilruum  for  the  human  cal- 
culus:   a   folution  of  it  in   lime 
water  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  dif- 
folvents  that  can   be  taken   with 
fafcty  into  the  (lomach  ;  the  vir- 
tue  of  this  compofition   is   con- 
fiderably  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  dififolving  powers  of 
the  foap  and  lime  water  when  un- 
mixed.    See  the  Edinburgh  medical 

Xjbe  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fome  external  par- 
pofes. 


Hard  foap  gives  name  to  aa 
officinal  plaller  [L.  £.]  lintmenC 
[L.]  and  balfam  [£.]  :  it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  flomach,  in  the/i- 
lulafapmacea  \L  ]  and  to  aloes  to 
the  piluta:  aloetic^  [E.]  Soft  foap 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  milder  com- 
mon cauftic  [^.]  and  black  foap  ia 
the  anodyne  plailer  [£. j 

S  APONARIiE/e>/£ii,  radix :  Sa* 
ponaridp  majoris  i^vis  C.  B.  Soap- 
wort,  or  bruifewoit>  the  herb  and 
root  [E.] 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places^ 
and  by  the  fides  of  running  wa- 
ters ;  a  double -fiovvered  fort  ia 
frequent  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter,  not  agreeable 
taile;  agitated  with  water,  they 
raife  a  laponaceous  froth,  whick 
is  faid  to  h^ve  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
{c6i%  with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf 
in  taking  out  fpots  from  cloths, 
and  the  like.  The  roots  taile 
fweeti(h  and  fomewhat  pungent; 
and  have  a  light  fmell  like  rhofe 
of  liquorice:  digefted  in  redlificd 
fpirit  they  yield  a  (Irong  tincture, 
which  lofes  nothing  of  its  tafte  or 
flavour  in  being  infpi (fated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extrad.  This 
elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
into  pradice  among  us,  though  it 
promifes,  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties, to  be  a  medicine  of  confider- 
able  utility ;  it  is  greatly  eileemed 
by  the  German  phyficians  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
fie  :  and  preferred  by  the  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  Stahl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  [L.  E.]  a  con- 
Crete  juice,  brought  from  Perfia 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  whitiOi,  yel* 
low  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  ttd- 
difh,  and  fometimesof  a  deep  red 
colour,  mixed  with  them;  the 
whiteft 
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whiteil  tears  arc  preferred,  as  be- 
ing the  freHieil :  its  cafle  is  bitter, 
accompanied  witk  a  dull  kind  of 
fweetnefs.  This  drug  diiTolves  in 
watery  liquors,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  gummy  kind,  with 
a  fmall  admixture  of  refinous  mat- 
ter. It  is  principally  celebrated 
for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers (whence  its  name  <ra(iMx»xx«, 
flefh  glue)  a  quality,  which  neither 
this,  or  any  other  drug,  has  a  juft 
title  to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
fuMs  e  ctrujfa  compojkus  [£.] 

SARSAPARILLA  [L.  £.]  :  a 
foot  brought  from  the  Spanilh 
Wefl-Indies.  It  confifts  of  a  great 
Bomber  of  long  firings  hanging 
from  one  head :  the  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about 
the  tbicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible, coippofed  of  fibres 
ronning  their  whole  length,  fo  that 
they  may  be  flript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other:  they  have  a 
glutinous,  bitterifh,  not  ungrateful 
tafte;  and  no  fmell.  This  root 
was  firil  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1 563, 
with  the  charadler  of  a  fpecific  for 
the  cure  of  the  luey  venerea,  which 
made  its  appearance  a  little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
obflinate chronic diforders.  What- 
ever good  cffefts  it  might  have  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  unfuccefsful  in  this ;  info- 
much  that  many  have  denied  it  to 
Jiave  any  virtue  at  all.  it  appears 
however,  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cba- 
rader  which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  conflderable  ufe  as  a 
fodorific,  where  more  acrid  medi- 
cines are  improper.  The  bcft  pre- 
parations are  a  decoction  and  ex- 
trad  made  with  water ;  a  decodlion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a 
drachmoftheextra6t,whichisequi- 
valent  thereto^  m^^  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 
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SASSAFRAS  [L.  E,] :  the  root 
of  a  large  American  tree  (arb^r  ex 
Fhrida ficulnto folio  C-  B.)  brought 
to  us  in  long  ilraight  pieces,  very 
light,  and  of  a/pongy  texture,  co- 
veted with  a  rou^ Fungous  bark  ; 
outwardly  of  an  sMb.  colour,  in- 
wardly of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron. 
It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweec- 
ifh  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafte:  the 
bark  tafles  much  flronger  than  any 
other  part;  and  the  fmall  twigs 
flronger  than  the  large  pieces.  As 
to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant ; 
and  frequently  employed  with  good 
fuccefs,  for  purifjiing  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  blood  and  juices.  For  the(e 
purpofes,  infufions  made  from  the 
rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drank 
as  tea.  In  fome  conftitutions,  thefe 
liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt, 
on  firft  taking  them,  tojaffed  the 
head  :  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be 
advantageonfly  freed  from  their  fia> 
vour  by  boiling ;  a  deco6lton  of 
fafl!afras,  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
fluence of  an  extract,  proves  Amply 
bitteriOi  and  fubaflringent.  HoflF- 
man  aflures  os,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given  this  extract,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  fcrupleat  a  time,  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  in  hypo- 
condriacal  fpafms.  Saflfafras  yields 
in  difliliationan  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte, 
fo  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 
fink  in  water.  Rediiied  fpirit  ex- 
trades  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of 
faifafras  :  and  elevates  nothing  in 
evaporation ;  hence  the  fpirituous 
extract  proves  the  moft  elegant  and 
eflicacious  preparation,  as  contain- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  root  ehtire* 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faflafras  is  the  eflential  oil  [L.  EJ\ 
The  faifafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
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in  the  decodlion  of  the  woods  [£.] 
and  the  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  E]  and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
gaaiacinum  [£.J 

SATUREI-ffi  folia:  Saturei^ 
hortfnfist  frve  cunil^  fati'va  Plinii 
C.  B.  Summer  favory  ;  the  leaves 
IE.] 

This  herb  is  raifed  annoaliy  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic  ; 
and  affords  in  diftillation  with  wa- 
fer a  fubtile  eflential  oil,  of  a  pe- 
netrating fmell^  and  very  hot,  acrid 
Cafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by  infoiion  to  aqueous  liquors : 
redified  fpiritextrads  the  whole  of 
its  tafte  and  fmell,  and  elevates 
nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATYRII  MARIS  radix:  Or- 
£hidii  morimis  maris  foliis  maculatis 
C.  B.     Orchis;  the  root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  ihady 
places  and  moid  meadows:  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whit- 
i(h  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetiih  tafte, 
and  a  faint  nnpleafant  fmell.  They 
abound  withaglutinous  (limy  juice, 
with  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
.  other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony :  they  have  alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and  aphro- 
difiac  virtues;  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions,  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, the  root 
is  direded  to  be  candied, 

SALEP  [£.]  a  celebrated  refto- 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  This 
drog,as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is 
in  oval  pieces,  of  ayellowifti  white 
colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellu- 
cid, very  hard,  and  alrooft  horny, 
of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  tafting 
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likegumtragacanth.Satyrion  root* 
boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the 
Ikin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  ia 
the  air  to  dry,  gains  exaflly  the 
fame  appearance  ;  the  roots  thus 
prepared,  diftfoive  in  boiling  water 
into  a  mucilage.  GeofFroy,  who 
firft  communicated  this  preparation 
of  orchis,  recommends  it  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  bilious  dyfenteries^ 
and  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceed- 
ing from^an  acrimony  of  the  juices. 

SAXIFRAGiE  ALB^E  filia, 
radix  :  SaxifragdC  M^p  radice  gra* 
nuUfa  J.B.  Vv  hite  flowered  iaxi- 
frage;  the  leaves,  and  the  roots 
[£.]  which  laft  are  improperly  call- 
ed (from  their  confifling  of  little 
grains]  feeds. 

SAXfFRAGiE  VULGARIS 
foWi  femen  :  Sefelis  pruunfis  fioftnf 
tis  Raii.  Meadow  faxifrage  ;  the 
leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  ]^ild,  the  firft 
in  dry  fandy  ground,  the  iecond 
in  fields  and  meadows :  the  firft  b 
not  very  common,  and  hence  itt 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  are  at  prefent  in  much  efteea^ 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  lithontriptic  virtues  for- 
merly attributed  to  them. 

SCABIOS^/0/fVf .-  Scahiofe  ma- 
joris  communioris  hirjutigy  folio  laci^ 
uiato  Raii.  Scabious  ;  the  leaves. 
^  This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  pallure  grounds ;  of 
a  naufeoas  bitterifii  tafte.  It  ftands 
recommended  as  an  aperient,  fudo- 
rific,  and  expedlorant;  but  the  pre- 
fent practice  has  little  dependance 
on  it. 

SCAMMONIUM     [L.   E] 
Scammony  ;    a  concrete  juice  ex- 
tracted from  the  roots  of  a  large 
climbing 
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climbing  plantgrowing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  I'he  bell  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light,  fpongy  mafTes, 
eafiiy  friable,  of  a  (hining  a(h  co- 
lour verging  to  black  ;  when  pow- 
dered, of  a  light  grey  or  whitiQi 
colour :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compad, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly  of 
the  refinous  kind  :  re^ified  fpirit 
diflblves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the 
remainder  is  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  mixed  with  d^of^:  proof  fpt- 
lit  totally  difTolves  it,  the  impuri- 
ties only  being  left,  it  has  a  faint 
ttnpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  bitterifhj 
ibmewhat  acrimonious  tafte* 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
firong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge ;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a  full  dofe  prov- 
ing fometimes  inelFedlual,  whild 
at  others  a  much  fmaller  one  oc- 
Cafions  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difference  however  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation,  of  the  medicine :  where 
the  inteffines  are  lined  with  an 
exceffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
mony  pafles  through,  without  ex- 
erting icfelf  upon  them ;  where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  afmall 
dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
cathartic,  irritates  and  infiames. 
IVIany  have  endeavoured  to  abate- 
the  force  of  this  drug,  and  correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
diffblving  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like:  but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  dellroy  as.it  were  a  part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reil.  Scammony 
in  iuhltance,  judicioufly  managed, 
Hand  snot  in  need  of  any  corredlor  ; 
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if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with 
almonds,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended for  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, it  becomes  fufficiently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
Hkewife  be  conveniently  difilblved, 
by  trituration,  in  a  ffrong  decoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  and  then  poured 
oflFfrom  the  feces':  the  college  of 
Wirtemberg  affures  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  middly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniencies ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inofiFen- 
five  to  the  palace.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal compound  powder  and  elec- 
tary  [L.]  and  is  an  ingredient  ia 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,  the 
cathartic  extrad,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [L.]  and  pur- 
gative deobdruent  pills  [£.] 

SCHCENANTHUS,  vide  Juit- 

CUS  ODORATUS. 

SCTLLiE  radix :  SciUa  radict 
Ma  C.  B,  n/el  Scill^c  'vulgaris  radia 
rubra  C.  B.  The  fquill,  or  fea- 
onion  ;  its  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  upon  dry  fandy  (bores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  root  is  anually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  (hould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  fre(h,  and  full  of 
a  clammy  juice;  fome  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the 
white,  though  neither  deferves  the 
preference  to  the  other;  the  on- 
ly difference  perceivable  betwixt 
them,  is  that  of  the  colour ;  and 
hence  the  college  allow  both  to  be 
urv:d  promifcuoufiy.  This  root  is 
to  the  tafie  very  nauieous,  intenfe- 
\y  bitter  and  acrimonious :  much 
handled,  it  exulcerates  the  (kin* 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
it  powerfully  flimulatcs  the  folids, 
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and  attenuates  vifcid  juices ;  aud 
by  thcfc  qualities,   promotes  cx- 
pedloratioDj  urine,  and  (if  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  warm)  fweat:  if  the 
dofe  is  confiderable,  it  proves  eme- 
tic, and  fomecimes  purgative.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
where  the  primse  viae  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  longs  are 
oppreiTed    by   tenacious   phlegm* 
Dr.  Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obfer- 
Tations)recommends  it  given  along 
with  nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings, 
and  in  the  nephritis  ;  and  mentions 
federal  cures  which  he  performed, 
by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed 
with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre :  he 
fays,    that  thus  managed,   it   al- 
moft  always  operates  as  a  diure- 
retic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits 
or  purges.  The  moft  commodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  iquills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic* 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill :  liquid 
forois  are  to  moll  people  too  offen* 
&vt^    though  thefe   may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  flomach,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  aromatic  diililled   waters. 
This  root  yields  the  wh  Je  of  its 
virtues,  both  to  aqueous  and  vi- 
nous menftrua,  and  likewife  to  ve- 
getable acids.    Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are,  baked  fqaills  [L.J  and 
the  baked  fquills  made  into  tro- 
ches [£.  j  defigned  as  an  ingredient 
in  theriaca  [L,] :  dried  fquilU  [L.] 
a  iyvMp^  vinegar,  oxymel  [L.  £.J 
and  pills  [£;.] 

SCINCORUM  njenires  [L  ] 
The  belly  of  the  (kink  ;  a  kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.  It  (lands  recommended  as 
a  great  reftorative :  whatever  vir- 
tues it  may  have  as  ufed  fre(h  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  ferves  to  ufelcfsly  in- 
creafe  the  articles  of  the  mithridate. 

SCLAREA,  videHoRMiNVM. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM.  vide  Lm- 

GUA    CBRVINA. 

SCORDH  folia:  Chanuedrjos 
faluftris  canefcentis  Tourn.  Water- 
germander;  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairf 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  though  not  vtry  com- 
mon ;  the  (hops  are  generally  fup* 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bitter 
taite,  and  a  (k'ong  difagreeable 
fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
efteem  in  the  prefent  pra£lice,  not- 
withdanding  the  deobdruent,  dia- 
retic,  and  CudoriBc  virtues  which  it 
was  formerly  celebrated  for.  It 
enters  the  mithridate,  theriaca,  an^ 
cataplafm  of  cummin  feed  [L.]  ; 
and  gives  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  elcAary  [Z«.] 
though  not  the  moft  valuable  of 
their  ingredients. 

SCORZONERiErii//;>.-  iS^«r- 
zonn-ie  latifoliie  finuai  ^  C  B.  Vi- 
pers grafb ;  the  root  [£.] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  m 
gardens.  The  roots  abonnd  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterifh  fub- 
acrid  talte;  and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  viicera,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  I'ecretions*  1  hey  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alexiphar- 
macs,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
meafles  and  fmall- pox  ;  but  have 
now  almoU  entirely  loft  their  cha- 
rader. 

SCROPHULARI^  VULGA- 
RlS/o/fjf,  radix  :  Scrophulari^  no~ 
dof<e  ftctida  C.  B.  Fig-wort;  the 
leaves  and  root  [£.] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges :  the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs 
or  protuberances  on  the  furface  : 
this  appearance  gained  it  former- 
ly fome  repute  again d  fcropha- 
lous  difordera  and  the  piles ;  and 
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lr.om  hence  it  received  its  name  : 
boc  modern  praditioners  exped  no 
fych  virtues  from  it.  It  has  a  fainc 
unpleafantfrnelly  and  a  fomewhac 
bitter  difagreeable  tafte. 

SCROPHULARIJS  AQUA- 
TIC^  MAJORIS,  folia:  Scro- 
fhulttri^t  maxirrue  raJice Jihrofa  J.B, 
Greater  water  Hgwort;  the  leaves 

This  is  a  large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of  rivers  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter  tafte  and  an 
sngratefol  fmell :  they  are  princi- 
pally celebrated,  though  on  no 
ttry  good  grounds,  as  a  corrector 
ot  fena.     See  the  article  Sena. 

SEBESTEN :  Mixafrue  Seheflen 
%  B,  A  fort  of  plum,  brought 
half  dried  from  the  Eaft- Indies :  it 
is  of  a  dark  or  blackiflt  brown 
colour, with  whitiihor  aih  coloured 
cups;  the  fle(h  Hicks  clofe  to  the 
ftonc,  which  contains  fometimes 
ene  and  fometimes  two  kernals. 
This  ifruit  has  a  fweet,  very 
glutinous  tafte;  and  hence  has  been 
employed  for  fofceni  ng  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
itefs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  (harp 
deiluxions :  at  prefent,  it  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

SECALE :  Secale  byhernum  <uel 
mmvs  C.  B.  Rye;  the  feeds. 
1  hefe  are  little  regarded  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica : 
as  food,  they  are  accounted  more 
detergent  than  mod  other  kinds 
of  grain. 

SEDI  MAJORIS, /«/  Sempernji^i 
major  is  folia  :  Sedi  majoris  vulgaris 
C.  B,  Greater  houfe-leck  ;  the 
leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  low  flelhy-leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houfes.  It  ftands  recom- 
mended as  a  cooler,  though  its  fen* 


fible  qualities  difcover  no  great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of  this 
kind;  the  tafte  is  herbaceous,  with 
a  iliglit  degree  of  pungency,  it  is 
remarkable  of  this  plant,  that  its 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  it 
appears  of  a  dilute  yellowifh  co- 
lour) upon  the  admixture  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  re6lified  fpirit  of 
wine,  formsa  beautiful  white,  light 
coa^ulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of 
pomatum  .*  this  proves  extremely 
volatile;  freed  from  the  aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  ^very  little  time  totally  exhales. 
From  hence  it  is  concluded  (in  the 
medicor.Silefiacfatyrz)  that  houfe- 
leek  contains  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait :  but  there  are  many  fubftances 
befides  thefe  falts  which  coagulate 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  vide  Sb- 

DUM. 

SENA  [L.  E  ]  the  leaves  of  a 
fhrubby  plant  ffena  Alexandrinafo^ 
liitacuHs  C.  B.)  cultivated  in  Per- 
fia,Syria,and  Arabia;  from  whence 
they  are  brought,  dried  and  picked 
from  the  flalks,  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt ;  and  thence  imported  into 
Europe.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  (harp  pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad » 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
lively  yellowifligreen  colour,  afainc 
not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitteri(h,  naufeous  uWcf 
Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places: 
thefe  may  eafily  be  diftinguiflied  by 
their  beingeither  narrower,  longer^ 
and  (harper  pointed ;  or  larger, 
broader,  and  round  pointed,  with 
fmall  prominent  veins ;  or  large 
and  obtufe,  of  a  frefh  grec;^  colour^ 
w'ithout  any  yellow  cad. 

Sena  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 

operating  middly,  and  yet  efPedlu- 

ally  ;  and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and 

managed^ 
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rafcljT  occciioning  the  ill  confe- 
quences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drag  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufe- 
OQs  flavour.  The  grifing  quality 
depends  upon  a  refinous  fubttance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines : 
the  more  this  refin  is  divided  by 
fuch  matters  as  take  off  its  tena- 
city, the  lefs  adheiive,  and  confe- 
quently  the  lefs  irritating  and  grip- 
ing it  will  prove ;  and  the  lefs  it 
is  divided,  the  moregri  ping:  hence 
iena  given  by  itfelf,  or  infufions 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid,  gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  fuitable  menftruum,  or  di- 
vided by  mixing  the  infnfion  with 
oily  emnlfions.  The  ill  flavour  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
greater  water  figwort :  1>ut  we  can- 
not conceive  that  this  plant,  whofe 
fmell  is  manifeftly  fetid,  and  its 
tafte  naufeous  and  bitter,  can  at  all 
improve  thofe  of  fena  :  others  re- 
commend bohea  tea,  though  nei- 
ther has  this  any  considerable  ef- 
fect. The  fmell  of  fena  refides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difcharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fions of  it  made  in  water :  the  li- 
ouor  thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
navoor  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  tafte,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tinaure  or  diftilled  water.  The  col- 
leges, both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  feveral  very  ele- 
gant infufions  of  this  dru?  (which 
nay  be  feen  in  part  III.  chap,  iii.) 
as  alfo  fpiritnous  tin6lures  [L.  £.] 
compound  powders  [L.  E.]  and  a 
f^rup[£.]  The  dofe  of  fena  in 
(ubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dradun,  in  infufion  from  one  to 
4h»e  or  four  diachnu. 


It  has  been  cuftomary  to  rejeft 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe :  GeofFroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfclves.  The  pods,  or 
feed-velTels,  met  with  among  the 
fena  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col- 
lege of  Bruflels  preferred  to  the 
leaves :  they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe» 
but  proportionably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  videEaiOERUM. 

SENEKA  [E.]  Senecka,  fattle- 
fnake  root ;  the  root  of  a  fpecies 
oi  polygola,  which  groiM  fponta- 
neoufly  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears :  a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acid« 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent* 

This  root  is  not  at  preientmuch 
known  in  the  fhops.  Ihe  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa* 
tal  efteds  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle- fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally,  and  applying  it  ex- 
ternally to  the  wound.  It  has  of 
late  been  ftrongiy  recommended 
in  pleurifies,  peripnenmonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diftempers;  in 
thefe  cafes,  Lemery,  du  Hamel,and 
Jttffieu,  experienced  its  good  fuc- 
cefs  (fee  the  French  memoirs  for  the 
years  1738,  17390  Its  more  im- 
mediate eftbds  are  thofe  of  a  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  cathartic  ; 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic:  the 
two  iaft  operations  may  be  occa- 
fionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with 
aromatic  Ample  waters,  as  that 
of  cinnamon*     The  ufual  dofe 
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of  the  powder  it  thirty  graiDs  or 
more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs :  fiouvart  (in  the 
memoirs  above-mentioned,  1744) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ilool,  u- 
rine,  and  perfpiration,  and  by  this 
tn.ans  removing  the  difeafe,  after 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gogues  had  failed  :  where  this  me- 
dicine operates  as  a  cathartic,  it 
generally  proves  fuccefsful  :  if  it 
adls  by  liauifying  the  blood  and 
juices,  wiinout  occafioning  a  due 
difcharge,  it  (honld  either  be  ab- 
ilained  from,  or  afSlled  by  proper 
additions. 

SERICUM  etfolUcunbomhych, 
Silk  and  (jikw.orms  bags  rhefe 
fire  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes.  In  their 
crude  Hate  they  are  certainly  very 
mflgnincant:  though  if  burnt  in 
a  dole  veflel,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  fponge,  they  would  pro- 
bably  prove  a  medicine  of  fi- 
inilar,  and  perhaps  of  fuperior 
virtue  They  yield  a  larger  quan* 
tity  of  volatile  fait,  than  any  other 
animal  fubflaace  I  know  of. 

SERPENTAftlA  VIRGINr- 
•ANA  (L.  E  ]  Virginian  fnake- 
root ;  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  ari- 
ftolochia,  growing  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  bufhy  root, 
COofiAing  of  a  number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  ifl'uing 
from  one  common  head ;  of  a 
browniih  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  paler  or  yellowifli  within.  It 
has  an  aroipatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ; 
and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  pungent 
(alle.  This  root  is  a  warm  dia- 
phoietic  and  diuretic  :  it  hat  been 
greatly  celebrated  as  an  alexiphar- 


macy  and  efteemed  one  of  the 
principal  remedies  in  malignant 
fevers  and  epid.mic  difeafes.  la 
thefe  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub* 
fiance  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  m  infufion  to  a  drachm  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
flrua  extradl  its  virtues  by  infuiion» 
and  elevate  fome  ih^re  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diilillation  :  along  with 
the  water  a  fmall  portion  ofefTen- 
tial  oil  arifes.  A  fpirituous  tindlure 
[L.  E  ]  and  compound  deco£kion 
[£.]  of  it  are  directed  as  ofici* 
nals-  it  enters  alfo  the  cephalic 
tin6lure,  compound  tincture  of 
Peruvian  bark,  fodorific  tin^lure. 
tin6lura  facra,  llomachic  elixir* 
theriaca  EdinenAs  [E]  and  cata- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed  [L.] 

SERPYLLI  folia  :  Strpitti  w/- 
garis  m'noris  C.  B-  Mother  of 
thyme  ;  the  herb  [E.] 
*  This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pa- 
Hure  grounds.  Its  tafle,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  thyme,  but  weaker. 

SFSAMI  feffien  :  DigiisHs  •ri^ 
tutalisfefam  didi£  Tourn.  the  feeds 
called  oily  purging  grain 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  1  hey 
very  properly  deferve  the  nanse  of 
oily,  as  they  yield  upon  expreffion 
a  larger  quantity  ot  oil,  than  aU 
mod  any  other  known  vegetable. 
The  appellation  purging,! hey  have 
no  title  to;  among  the  Inilians, 
they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

SESELIS  VULGARIS  femen  : 
Liguftici  qu^dfeftU  officittarum  C,  B, 
Common  hartwort;  the  feeds 
[L  £.] 

SESELIS  MASSIL1ENSIS  >» 
men:  Sefelit MafiUenfis feruU filip. 
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C.B.    Italian  hartwort;  the  feeds 
[L.E.] 

Thefe  plants  grow  fpontaneoufly 
ID  the  warmer  climates;  amongftus 
they  are  met  with  ODiy  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious.  The  feeds 
and  roots  of  both  forts  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  and  tafie  > 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa- 
fionally  employed,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  difufe :  being 
fcarcely  otherwife  regarded  than  as 
the  feeds  of  the  fird  fort  are  an 
ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 

SESELI  PRATENSE,  Tide 
Saxifraca  vulgaris* 

SIGILLI  SALOMONIS,  fiu 
PolygmaH  ra^x ;  Poijgannti  latifoUi 
vulgaris  C.  B»  Solomon's  feai  ; 
the  root  [E] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  very  common  :  the  root  has 
feveral  joints,  with  fome  flat  cir- 
cular depreiEoDS,  fupjpofed  to  re- 
femble  the  ftarop  of  a  feal.  It 
has  a  fweetilh  mucilaginous  tafle. 
As  to  its  virtues,  praAitioners  do 
not  now  exped  any  confiderable 
ones  from  it,  and  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  vulnerary  qualities 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for. 

SILER   MONTANUM,   vide 

SeSELI    VUI.GARE. 

SIMAROUBA  [£.]:  a  bf'k 
with  pieces  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  brought  from  Gniana,  in 
long  tough  pieces,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifli  colour,  and  a  pretty  Ilrong 
bitter  tafte.  It  has  lately  come  in- 
to efteem  in  dy{enteric  fluxes  :  a 
4eco£lion  of  halfadrachm  is  given 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  hoars. 

SIN  APIS  ^«i^» ;    Sina^s    nfi 


folio  C.  B.    Muftard ;    the   fttdg 

This  plant  i  sfometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi* 
cinal  ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
Muftard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency,  flimulates  the  foHds,  and 
attenuates  vifcid  juices ;  and 
hence  flands  defervedly  recom- 
mended for  exciting  appetite,  pro* 
moting  digellion,  increafing  the 
fluid  ^cretions,  and  for  the  other 
purpofes  of  the  acrid  plants  called 
antifcorbutic.  It  imparts  its  tafle 
and  fmell  in  perfedion  to  acqueoos 
liquors,  whilft  rettified  fpirit  ex- 
tradts  extremely  little  of  either: 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes 
with  water  in  didillation.  Com- 
mitted to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a  con- 
iiderable  quantity  of  a  foft  infipid 
oil,  perfeftly  void  of  acrimony  : 
the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion  is 
more  pungent  than  the  mudard 
was  at  firft.  The  oil  is  direded 
as  an  officinal  [L.  £.]  Thefe  {etd$ 
are  fometimes  employed  externallj 
as  a  dim u Ian t ;  and  five  name  to 
a  compofition  for  this  intention 
in  the  Edinbargh  difpenfatory. 

SlSONTy  vide  Amomum  vul* 

GARB. 

SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

LINXJM. 

SOLANI  vulgaris  foUa: 
SoLmi  horienfis  feu  'vulgaris  J,B. 
Common  nightlhade ;  the  leaves. 

SOLAN"!  LETHALIS,/ew  BeU 
ladonme  folia  i  Spiani  tmhrnoetrafi 
C.  B.  deadly  nightlhade ;  the 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild ;  the 
flrfl  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe* 
cond  in  (hady  wade  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppofed  cooling 
and  difcutient  in  external  applica* 
tions,  and  poifonous  when  taken 
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internally.  Late  experience  has 
ihewn,  that  an  infuiion  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafe- 
tjt  and  that  in  many  cafes  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed  by  degrees 
to  five  or  iix  grains :  that  they  ge- 
nerally occafion  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  and  fometimes,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  of  the  above 
dofesy  alarming  nervous  fymptomsy 
which  however  ceafe  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  It  has 
been  expeded,  that  a  cautious  ufe 
of  thefe  very  aflive  plants  would 
afford  relief  in  fome  obHinate  dif- 
orders:  but  though  in  fome  in- 
fiances  they  promifed  great  bene- 
fit, the  general  event  otthefe  trials 
has  not  been  verv  favourable. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  who  re- 
taiifed  thefe  plants  at  the  preced- 
ing revifal  of  their  Pharmacopoeia 
in  the  year  1744,  have,  at  the 
late  one  in  1756,  reje£led  them 
both. 

SOLANUM  LIGNOSUM, 

vide  Dulcamara. 

SOLDANELLA,    vide  Bras- 

SICA  MARINA. 

SOPHIiE  CHIRURGORUM 
fetuen  :  Nafturtis  Jylveftris  UnuiJJinu 
Jivifi  C'  D,    Flixweed  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  had  formerly  a  great 
charadter  as  a  vulnerary,  and  for 
flopping  fluxes ;  but  its  effeds  have 
kiot  been  confiderable  enough  to 
continue  it  in  pradlice. 

SORB!  SYLVESTRIS  cortex: 
Sorlnjyl'ueftris  foliis  domefticde  fimilis 
C.  B,  Wild  fcrvicc,  or  quicken 
tree  ;  its  bark  [£.]  ^ 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a 
faint  unplcafant  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
ter tafte,  from  whence  we  may 
prefume  that  it  is  not  deditute  of 
medical  virtues,  though  what  par- 


ticular ufes  it  has  been  applied  to 
1  cannot  learn. 

SPERMA  CETI  [L  E.]  im- 
properly  fo  called  ;  an  unduous 
flaky  fubflance,  of  a  fnowy  white- 
nei's,  a  foft  butyraceous  tafte, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell ; 
faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
the  brain  of  the  whale,  by  boiling 
and  purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixi- 
via. The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a  mild  emollient :  it 
is  of  considerable  ufe  in  pains  and 
eroiions  of  theinteftines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  (harp  deflnx- 
lons,  and  in  general  in  all  cafes 
where  the  folids  require  to  be  re- 
laxed, or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened.  For  external  pur- 
pofes,  it  readily  diflblves  in  oils ; 
and  for  internal  ones,  may  be  u- 
nited  with  aqueous  liquorji  into  the 
form  of  an  emuliion,  by  the  me- 
diation of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Sugar  does  not  render  it 
perfedlly  mifciblewith  water  ;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils 
and  fats  into  foap,  have  little  effeft 
upon  fperma  ceti.  This  drug 
ought  to  be  kept  very  clofely  from 
the  air,  otherwife  its  white  colour 
ibon  changes  into  a  yellow;  and  its 
mild  unSuons  tafte,  ^nto  a  rancid 
and  oftenftve  one.  After  it  has  fof* 
fered  this  difagreeable  alteration, 
both  the  colour  and  quality  may 
be  recovered  again  by  fleeping  it 
in  alkaline  liquors,  or  fleeping  it 
In  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPrCA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 

VENDULA  ANGUSTXPOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI,  vide  Nardi;s 
Indica. 

SPINiE  ALB/E,  feuOxyaeoMtk^ 

'vulgaris^  floresy  hacca  :  Mefpiti  ft^ii 

fiiiu,  Jjlveftrist  JyimfdP  frvi  oxya- 

caMha 
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cantb^  C.  B,  White  thorn » or  havv- 
thorn;  its  flowers  and  berries  [£.] 
The  reputation  which  thefe 
formerly  had,  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints,  continues 
them  in  mod  catalogues  of  the 
materia  medica,  though  common 
pradice  has  long  rejeded  them  as 
ioiignificant.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  fmell:  the  berries 
are  mucilaginous,  and  fweetiih. 

SPINiE  CERVINiE  lacc^: 
Rbamni  cathartici  C.  B.  Buck- 
thorn ;  the  berries  [L.  £.] 

This  tree,  or  bu(h»  is  common 
in  hedges :  it  flowers  i»  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  Odlober.  In 
our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fbme 
other  trees,  SL&thc frangula or  black 
berry-bearine  alder,  and  the  corntu 
frmina  or  dog-berry  tree,  have 
of  late  years  been  frequently  mixed 
with,  or  fabllituted  for,  thofe  of 
buckthorn  :  this  abufe  may  be 
difcovered  by  opening  the  berries : 
thbfe  of  buckthorn  have  almoft 
alwavs  four  feeds,  the  berries  of 
the  froftgula  two,  and  thofe  of  the 
cornus  fiemna  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruifed  on  white 
paper,  eive  it  a  ereen  tindure, 
which  the  others  do  not.  Thofe 
who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothe- 
caries, are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a 
Jarge  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  conflderabl^  efieem  as  cathar- 
tics; and  celebrated  in  dropfles, 
rheumatifms,  and  even  in  the 
gout ;  thoueh,  in  theie  cafes,  they 
have  no  advantage  above  other 
purgatives,  and  are  more  oflenflve, 
and  operate  more  churliflily,  than 
many  which  the  fliops  are  ftimiflied 
with:  they  generally  occafion 
gripes,  fickneis,  dry  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  leave  a  thirft  of 
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long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about 
twenty  of  the  fre(h  berries  in  fub- 
flance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  deco6lion,  an  ounce  of 
the  exprefled  juice,  or  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  berries.  A  fyr up  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  is  kept  in 
the  {hops;  in  this  preparation, 
the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buck* 
thorn  is  fomewhat  alleviated  by 
fugar,  and  the  addition  of  aro- 
matic s. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TIFICATUS.  Reftified  fpirit  of 
wine ;  **  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  wine 
**  or  other  fermented  liquor^,^pU' 
"  rified  as  much  as  poflible  from 
*^  its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
**  that  arifes  with  it  in  the  firfl  di- 
«  ftillation.'»[L.]  This  purifica- 
tion is  efleded,  by  repeating  the  di« 
ilillation  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  with 
certain  additions,  to  keep  down  the 
phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in  which 
the  ill  flavour  refides  (fee  Part  III. 
chap,  v.)  Thcfe  fpirits,  whatever 
vegetable  fubjeds  they  have  beea 
produced  from,  are,  when  perfe6lly 
pure,  one  and  the  fame.  They 
have  a  hot  pungent  tafle,  without 
any  particular  flavour:  they  readily 
catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind : 
difliiled  by  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  they  totally  arife, 
thelafl  runnings  proving  as  flavour- 
lefs  and  inflammable  as  the  firfl  : 
thev  diflblve  eflential  vegetable  oils 
and  refins  into  an  uniform  tranf* 
parent  fluid.  Thefe  fpirits  are  the 
lighteft  of  almofl  all  known  li- 
quors :  exprefled  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom :  a  meafure  which  contains 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water, 
will  hold  little  more  than  eight  and 
a  quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua.for  the  virtues  of  other 
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ttiedicinesy  we  ft  all  fee  hereafter^ 
and  in  this  place  coofider  only  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  ftrengchens 
(he  veflels,  thickens  (he  juices  in 
them»  and  thus  powerfully  rellrains 
haemorrhages.  It  inflantly  coV 
tradls  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
St  touches,  and  deprives  them  o/ 
fenfe  and  motion  ;  by  this  means 
eaiiog  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  deftroyiog  their  ufe. 
Hence  employing  fpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (notwithftanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  refloring  mobility,  refolv- 
ing,  diflipating,  and  the  like,  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them)  may  feme- 
times  be  attended  with  unhappy 
confequences.  Thcfe  liquors,  re- 
ceived undiluted  into  the  llomach, 
produce  the  fame  efFeds,  thicken- 
ing the  fluid,  and  contrading  all  the 
folid  parts  which  they  touch,  and 
deftroying,  at  leail  for  a  time,  their 
ufe  and  office :  if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable,  a  palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  end  in  death.  Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity^  and  duly 
diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  prom9te  agi- 
lity: if  farther  continued,the  (enfes 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion 
deftroyed,  and  at  length  the  fame 
inconveniences  brought  on  as  be- 
fore. Vinous  fpirics,  therefore,  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  cuie  of  difeafes;  whilil  in 
larger  ones,  or  if  their  ufe  is  long 
continued,  th^y  ad  as  a  poifbn  of 
a  particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR.  Proof  fpirit:  "  the 
*^  fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
**  mixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
"  water :  the  beft  proof  fpirit  is 
^*  that  didilled  from  French  wine  j 


**  bat  for  common  ufes  may  be 
*'  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
**  melaifes,  or  the  fyrapy  matter 
**  that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pa- 
**  rification,  commonly  called  me- 
"  laflcs  fpirit."  [L.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  name 
of  proof,  are  thofe  diftilled  from 
different  fermented  liquors,  freed 
from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavonr 
only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their 
purity,  with  regard  to  flavoar,  may 
be  eaiiiy  judged  from  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  firft  duly 
diluted*  It  were  to  be  wiOied, 
that  we  had  a  certain  ftandard  with 
regard' to  their  flrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  In 
them ;  acircumftancewhich  greatly 
influences  fundry  medicinal  pre- 
parations, particularly  the  tmc- 
tares :  for  as  pure  fpirit  diflfolvcs 
the  refin  and  volatile  oil,  and  water 
only  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables,  it  is  evident  that  a 
variation  in  the  proporpons  where- 
in thefe  are  mixed,  will  vary  the 
diflTolving  powder  of  the  menflra- 
txTtiy  and  confequently  the  virtue 
of  the  preparation.  The  commoa 
methods  of  eftimating  the  quantity 
ofphlegmcontainedin  thefe  fpirits, 
are  liable  to  uncertainty :  it  (hould 
therefore  feem  neceflfary,  for  the 
nicer  purpofes,  and  where  a  per- 
feftly  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  is  re- 
quired, to  make  ufe  of  the  pure 
redlilied  fpirit,  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain determined  proportion  of  wa- 
ter; equal  quantities  of  thefe  li- 
quors, whether  talcen  bv  weight 
or  meafure,  compofe  a  fpirit  fome« 
what  weaker  that  what  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  proof; 
the  exaft  proportions  are,  one 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
Ipiritf  and  eighty-fix  of  water. 

SPONGIA    [L.E.]    Sponge; 
a  foft,    light,    vtry   porous   and 
COfflpreflible  fubfUnce,  vezdWy  im- 
bibing 
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bibing water,  and  didending there- 
by. Ic  is  found  adhering  to  rocks» 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  aboDt  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
cbipeiago*  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion :  neverthelefs  feme  obferva- 
tions,  lately  made  by  JufBeu,  give 
room  to  fafpe^l  that  ic  is  of  animal 
origin.  Chemical  experiments  fa- 
vour this  fuppoiition  ;  analyfed, 
it  yields  the  fame  principles  with 
animal  fubftances  in  general :  the 
volatile  fait  is  in  larger  quantity 
than  1  have  obtained  from  any 
animal  matter,  except  the  bags  of 
thefilkworm.  On  this  fait  which 
is  generated  by  fire,  feero  to  de- 
pend the  virtues  of  the  officinal 
Jpotigia  ufta  [L.]  (Sec  P.rt  llf. 
chap,  i.)  Crude  fponge,  from  its 
property  of  imbibing  and  diflend- 
ing  by  moittnre,  is  fometimes 
ntade  afe  of  as  a  tent  for  dilating 
Mfounds  and  ulcers. 

ST  ANNUM  [I.  E\  Tin  is  the 
lighted  and  eaiieit  of  fafion  of  aH 
the  metals.  Heated,  it  becomes 
fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces  by  a 
blow;  and  by  agitation  (when 
juft  ready*to  melt)  into  a  powder; 
bence  the  officinal  method  of  pul- 
veriiing  this  metal,  to  be  defer! bed 
in  its  place.  The  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  tin  it  the  marine  acid, 
or  aqua  regis  :  vegetable  acids 
Jikewife  diffolve  it  in  ccnfiderable 
quantity,  though  it  has  long  been 
fuppofed  not  to  be  at  all  foluble 
in  them,  unlefs  previoufly  well 
calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  metal,  itwasformerly  account- 
ed a  fpecific  in  diforders  of  the 
ntcrnsandlnngs;  a  calx  of  tin  and 
antimony  is  ftill  retained  in  fome 
difpenfatories,  under  the  name  of 
an  antifaeAic :  but  thefe  are  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has 
little  claim,    it  has  of  late  been 


celebrated,  on  better  foundation , 
as  an  anthelmintic ;  and  (kid  to 
dedroy  feme  kinds  of  worms 
which  elude  the  force  of  many 
other  medicines  :  poffibly  the 
caufe  of  this  effect  may  be  very 
difFerenc  from  what  may  be  faf« 
pe£ied,  an  admixture  of  a  portion 
of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a  drong  affinity  with 
arfenic ;  infomoch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not* 
wlthftanding  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  (low  caicina« 
tion,  or  by  a  vehement  fire.  Al- 
rooft  all  the  ores  of  tin  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral* which  is  not  entirely  fepa- 
rable  in  the  common  procefTes  by 
which  the  ores  are  run  down,  or 
the  metal  farther  purified.  PiU 
ings  of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a  thick  fume,  fmell- 
•ing  of  garlic ;  which  fmell  is 
univerfally  held,  in  mineral  fub- 
ftances.  to  be  a  certain  ciiterion 
of  arfenic.  Henckel  has  discover* 
ed  a  method  of  feparating  actual 
arfenic  from  tin  :  this  is  effie^ed 
by  folution  in  aqua  regis  and 
crydalliEation  :  Mr.  MargrafF  hat 
(in  a  late  volume  of  the  Berlin 
memoirs)  given  a  farther  account 
of  this  procefs ;  and  relates,  that 
from  the  tins  ufually  reputed  pure, 
he  has  obtained  one-eighth  their 
weight  of  cryftals  of  arfenic..  For 
the  preparations  of  tin,  ttt  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

STAPHlDlSAGRIi©  femen  : 
Deiphinii  plaionifoiioTourn.  Stavef- 
acre  j  the  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  (igure,  of 
a  blacicifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowiih  or  whitifh  within  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,    thoush  it 
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bears  our  fevereft  colds.  They 
have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  nauieoas  bitterifh,  burning 
(^e.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  i 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio* 
lence  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufe  has 
been,  among  the  generality  of 
pradiitioners,  for  Tome  time  laid 
•fide.  It  is  chiefly  employed,  in 
external  applications,  for  fome 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
for  deftroying  lice  and  other  in- 
fers ;  infomuch,  that  it  has  from 
this  virtue  received  its  name,  in 
different  languages,  I^et-ia  pedicw 
Jarisf    b^rbe  aux  poux^    laujkraut^ 

STERCUS  oftferisy  tarns,  co- 
lumhdPy  equif  ovis,  favonis^  porci. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  doe, 
pigeon,  horfe,  (heep,  peacock, 
hog,  Thefe  fulfome  medicines, 
which  nothing  but  the  mod  fan- 
taftic  viflonaries  could  have  intro- 
duced, are  now  expunged  from 
pradice,  and  from  our  pharma- 
copceias. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Antimonxum. 

STCECHAS :  Steecbas  purpurea 
C.  B.  Arabian  ftechas,  or  French 
lavender  flowers  [L.  E.] 

This  is  a  flirubby  plant,  con* 
fiderably  fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender:  the  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  (buthern 
parts  of  France  ;  they  are  very 
^pt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paflTage, 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  are  generally  much 
inferior  to  thofe  raifedin  our  gar- 
dens. The  beft  flechas  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  has  no  great 
fmell  or  tafle :  Pometafllrms,  that 
fuch  as  the  (hops  of  Paris  are 
fuppUed  with,  is  entirely  deilitute 
of  both ;  whilil  that  of  our  own 


growth,  either  whilft  frefli  or  whea 
carefully  dried,  has  a  very  fra* 
grant  fmell,  and  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, bitterifii,  fubacrid  ufte  $ 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  fragranc 
eflential  oil ;  to  re&ined  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  flrong  tindure,  which 
inlpi (Fated  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extradl.  This  aromatic  plant 
is  rarely  met  with  in  preicription  ; 
the  only  officinal  compofitions 
which  it  is  admitted  into,  are  the 
mithridatc  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
flechas,  which,  from  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  its  flowers,  haa 
of  late  years  had  a  place  in  our 
gardens,  and  whole  aromatic  qua- 
Sties  render  worthy  of  one  in  the 
fliops ;  this  is  the  elichryfum  feu 
ftachtu  citrina  laHare  foiio  C.  B. 
golden  flechas,  goldilocks,  or 
jrellow  caflidony  :  its  flowers  ftand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches;  they  are  of  a  deep 
ihinin^  yellow  colour,  which  they 
retain  in  perfedion  for  many  years; 
their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agree- 
able, fomewhat  of  the  muiky  kind; 
their  tafte  warm,  purgent,  andfub- 
ailringent ;  they  imparl  their  fla- 
vour to  water  in  diftillation,  and 
by  infufion  to  redlified  fpirit. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA  [L 
£.]  Storax ;  an  odoriferous  re- 
finous  fubftance,  exuding,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  from  a  tree  call- 
ed by  C.  Bauhine  ftjrax  folio  maU 
cotonei.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to 
diftinguifli  three  forts  of  ilorax^ 
though  only  one  is  ufualiy  met 
with  in  the  fliops. 

I.  Styrax  calamita,  or  florax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia :  it  is  ei-^ 
ther  in  fmall  diftindl  tears,  of  a 
whitifli  or  reddifli  colour,  or  in 
larger  maflfes  compofed  of  fuch. 
2.  Smax 
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3.  Storax  in  th  lumpy  or  red  fto- 
rax.  This  is  in  maiTes  of  an  uni- 
form textare,  and  yellowifh  red  or 
brownifh  colour,  though  fometimes 
likewife  iDterfperfed  with  a  i^"^ 
whitiih  grains.  Of  this  fort  there 
has  been  fome lately  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fhops,  nndcr  the  name  of 
fiorax  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  common  fiorax  of  the 
ihops  is  in  large  maiTes,  confiJer- 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compad  than 
the  foregoing.  It  appears,  upon 
examination,  to  be  compofed  of  a 
fine  refinoas  juice,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  faw-daft.    For  what 

furpoie  this  addition  is  made, 
ihail  not  here  inquire ;  obferving 
only,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent 
view,  £nce  the  faw-duft  appears 
at  iight.  This  common  fiorax  is 
much  lefs  efteemed  than  the  two 
firft  forts;  though,  when  freed 
from  the  woody  matter,  it  proves 
fuperior,  in  point  of  Iragrancy, 
to  either  of  them.  Redified  fpi- 
rit,  the  common  menftruum  of  re- 
fins,  diiToIves  the  ilorax,  leaving 
the  wood  behind :  nor  does  this 
tin£lure  lofe  confiderably  of  its  va- 
luable parts,  in  being  infpiflated  to 
a  folid  confidence ;  whilfl  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  almoft  all  the  fra- 
grancy  of  the  ftorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage io  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyllem  ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  ufed  in  common  prac- 
tice, nnlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  the  compound 
powder  and  eleda^  of  fcordium, 
the  ftorax  pill,  confeAio  Paulina, 
mithridate^  and  theriaca  [L]. 

STYRAX  LIQUIDA  [£.] 
Liquid  ftorax.  What  is  moft  com- 
monly met  with  under  this  name^ 
is  a  foft  refinous  fabftanccj  of  a 


grey  colour,  a  weak  fmell,  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  folid  fto- 
rax :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  folid  ftorax,  refin, 
wine,  and  oil,  beaten  up  together 
into  a  proper  confiftence.  The 
genuine  liquid  ftorax,  according  to 
Peiiver's  account  (Phil.  Tranla^. 
No  313.)  is  obtained  from  a  tree 
growing  in  the  ifland  Cobros  ia 
the  Red  fea.  The  preparers  of  this 
comiM>dity  yearly  clear  oft^  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  boil  it  in 
fea- water  to  the  conHftence  of  bird- 
lime :  the  refinous  matter,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface,  is  taken 
off,  liquefied  a^ain  in  boiling  wai- 
ter, and  pafied  through  a  ftrain- 
er.  The  purer*  part  which  paftes 
through,  and  the  more  impure 
which  remains  on  the  ftrainer,  and 
contains  ^a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Mocca,  from  whence 
they  are  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firft 
is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  te- 
nacious, of  a  reddiih  or  afti  brown 
colour,  an  acrid  unduous  tafte, 
approaching  in  fmell  to  the  folid 
ftorax,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  dif- 
agreeable:  the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
in  fmell. 

Liquid  ftorax  is  among  us  fcarce 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  ftiops : 
hence  the  London  college  has  ex« 
punned  it  from  the  catalogue  of 
officinals  ;  that  of  Edinburgh  em- 
ploys it  as  an  ingfedient  in  the 
mercurial  plafter. 

SUBER:  C9riex  Suieris  hti- 
foliiperpeiu9  wreniss  C.  B,  Cork, 
a  fort  of  evergreen  oak,  grow- 
.  ing  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; its  bark.  This  has  been 
by  fome  accounted  aftringent,  and 
recommended  as  fuch  in  dyien- 
teries  and  other  fluxes ;  but  mo- 
dern 
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^rn  practice  applies  to  it  no  fucb 
sfes,  and  expels  fnm  it  no  virtues 
•(  ftny  kind. 

It  iDoy  here  be  proper  to  take 
sotice,  that  fundiy  liquors  under- 
go fenfib)e  alterations  from  cork 
ttoppers  Neumann  obferves,  that 
acids,  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  vo- 
latile, the  dulcified  alkaline  and 
•cid  fpirics,  fonie  neutral  faline 
liquors,  lime  water,  blue  vcgeta- 
bltr  juices,  and  fyrups  made  from 
them,  are  changed  more  or  lefs  to 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

SUCCINUM  [L.E^  Amber; 
M  folid,  brittle,  bituminous  ftrb- 
Hance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  Tea  (hores  :  the 
.  largeft  quantities  are  met  with 
slon^  \he  coafts  of  Poliih  Pruflia 
and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fome- 
limes  opake,  and  fometimes  verv 
clear  and  tranfparent:  the  dark 
coloured  and  opake  forts,  by  di- 
geftton  with  certain  expreflcd  oils 
and  animal  fats,  become  clearer, 
paler  coloured,  more  pellucid,  and 
confiderably  harder.  Amber  boil- 
ed in  water,  neither  fofccns  or 
ondergoes  any  feniible  alteration  : 
cxpofed  to  a  greater  heat,  without 
addition,  it  melts  into  a  black 
mafs  like  fome  of  the  more  com- 
mon bitumens :  fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refembles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal : 
diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
oil  and  a  volatile  acidulous  fait  (lee 
Part  ill.  chap,  viii.) 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very 
little  fmell  or  tal\e  ;  and  hence  it 
lias  by  fome  been  reckoned  a  mere 
inactive  earthy  body.  It  was  for* 
merly  accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
asfuchhadaplacein  the  compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws :  it  cer- 
tainly has  no  title  to  this  clafs  of 
medicines,  as  not  being  a6^ed  up- 
on by  any  aeid«    It  is  iuppofed  co 


be  of  fervfce  in  the  fluor  albus* 
gleets,  hyfleric  afleiHons.  &c.  and 
in  thefe  intentions  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm.  Atindureofambermade 
in  redsfied  fpirit  (to  which  it 
imparts  a  bitterilh  aromatic  taile 
and  a  fragrant  fmell)  promifes  to 
be  of  re^  fervice  in  thefe  dilbr- 
ders.  Boerhaave  extols  this  tinc^ 
ture  as  havinr  incredible  efficacy 
in  ail  thofe  didempers  which  pro- 
ceed from  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  hypoefaondiiacal, 
hyiierical,  and  cold  languid  cafes: 
if  part  of  the  fpirit  be  abftraQed 
by  a  gentle  heat,  the  remainder 
proves  a  very  elegant  aromatic 
balfam,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  preparations  ob» 
tainable  from  this  concrete.  Am- 
ber is  levigated  in  the  (hops  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  which 
gives  name  to  a  compound  pow- 
der, [L.l  and  is  an  ingredient  tn 
michridate  and  theriaca  [£.}  A 
tin^ure  of  it  in  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol  [E.]  and  the  diftilled  oil 
and  fait  [L,  E.]  are  likewifc  offi- 
cinals :  the  oil  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  powder 
for  promoting  delivery,  gum  pills, 
cephalic  balfam,  and  cephalic 
plaller  [£.J 

SUCCrSA,  videMoRsus  dia- 

BOLI. 

SULPHUR  [L.  £.]  Solphar, 
or  brimilone,  is  a  yellow  fub(lance» 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible 
in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally 
volatile  in  a  Wronger,  readily  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  which  is  accompanied  witk 
a  fuflTocating  acid  fume.  It  dif- 
foUes  in  alkaline  liquors  acd  ia 
oils,  not  in  acids,  w^tcr,  or  vinous 
fpirits. 

Greateft 
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Created  part  of  the  fulphar  met 
with  in  the  (hops  is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftilla- 
tion,  or  rfrtificiall/  compofed  by 
antting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in- 
flammable matters  :  at  feme  of  the 
Saxon  fulphur  works  (frQro  whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  mi- 
nerals abounding  with  vitriolic  a^* 
cid,  but  containing  little  or'no  (\iU 
phur,  being  ftracified  with  wood, 
and  the  latter  fet  on  fire»  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  fulphur  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  ofualiy  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  which 
are  afterwards  melted  and  caft  into 
cylindrical  rolls*  with  the  addition 
of  fome  coarfe  refm,  flower,  or  the 
like ;  wlience  the  paler  colour  of 
the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  alfo  not  un- 
frequently  found  native  in  the . 
earthy  fometimes  in  tranfparenc 
pieces. of  a  greenifh  or  bright  yel- 
low colour  ;  but  more  commonly 
in  opake^rey  ones*  with  only  fome 
ftreaks  of  yellow.  This  laft  i« 
the  fort  which  is  anderflood  by 
the  name  Sulphur  vivum  [E.] 
though  that  met  with  under  this 
toame  in  the  fhopt  is  no  other  than 
the  drofs  remaining  after  the  fub- 
iioiation  of  fulphur.  All  the  forts 
of  fulphur  are,  when  perfeftly 
pare,  in  no  refpe£t  dilferent  from 
^ne  another,  aotwithdanding  the 
preference  given  by  fome  to  the 
more  uncommon  foffil  forts;  thefe 
laft  are,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  pro- 
per  for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  be* 
tng  the  moft  fobjeA  to  an  admix* 
tore  of  foreign  matter,  both  of  the 
metallic  and  arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  bellyv 
and  promotes  infeafible  perf pi  ra- 
tion :  it  feems  to  pafs  through  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifeftly  tran- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
ikin,  a«  appears  from  the  ful- 
phureousfmell  of  perfons  who  have 
taken  it,  and  filver  being  ftatned 
in  their  pockets  of  a  blackifliccb- 


lour,  which  it  the  known  tWedt  of 
fulphureous  fames.  It  is  a  cele- 
brated remedy  again  ft  cutaneous 
difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and 
externally  applied.  It  has  likewife 
been  recommended  in  coughs,  afth- 
mas,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs  :  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  it  has  no  ^ery  confider- 
able  efie£l,  unlefs,  as  Hoffman  ob« 
ferves,  where  the  difeafe  proceedt 
from  the  blood  being  tainted  by 
fcrophttlotts  or  fcorbutic  humours t 
where  this  happens,  the  prudent 
ufe  of  fulphur  is  faid  to  do  good 
fervice,  throwing  out  a  plentiful 
eruption  upon  the  fkin,  and  byde« 
grees  carrying  off"  the  peccant  mat« 
ter.  l*he  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  though 
Geoffroy  goes  as  faras  twodrachms. 
The  trochifci  e  fulphure  of  the  dif- 
penfatory  are  one  of^he  moft  ele« 
gant  forms  for  the  taking  of  it. 
It  enters  fix  officinal  preparations 
for  external  ufe,  and  gives  name 
to  one  of  them.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  fulphur  ufed  externally 
IS  dangerous :  that  as  it  throws  the 
morbific  matter  outwards,  whea 
given  inwardly,  it  muft,  in  like 
manner,  drive  it  into  the  blood* 
Ofhen  applied  externally.  This 
opinion,  which  is  fupported  by 
fome  late  writers,  has  no  juft 
foundation :  fulphur  has  nearly  the 
fame  efPeds,  whether  ufed  inter- 
nally or  externally  :  in  both  cafes, 
the  eruptions  become  frequently 
more  copious  after  the  firli  ufe 
of  it. 

ft  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a  medicine  of 
confiderabJe  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 
fefs  retrains  that  of  fome  others  of 
the  mofl  powerful  kind.  Mercury 
Is  rendered,  by  the  admixture  of 
fulphur,  inadive;  and  the  viralent 
antimonial  reguius,  almofi  fo: 
hence,when  antimonial  and  mercu- 
tial  medicines  exceed  in  operation, 
fulphor 
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lulpkor  has  been  given  for  abat- 
ing their  vk>Ience»  and  fomeiimes 
leilraina  their  further  adioo.  Even 
the  corrofive  poifoo,  arfeoict  by 
the  add  i  lion  of  fulpbor^  becomes 
almoil  innocent  f  and  hence  if  a 
fmall  portion  ot  arfenic  ihould 
be  contained  in  fulphur,  it  poffibly 
may  not  receive  from  thence  any 
poifonoas  qualities. 

SUMACH /©/iV,  fimenc  fruit- 
gis  qUit  rbus  folio  ulmi  C  B,  Com« 
mon  fumach  s  the  leaves  and  (ecds 

This  tree^  or  (hrub,  is  culti- 
iM&tedin  fome  places,  on  account  of 
the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and 
lor  the  purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c. 
aunong  us,  it  is  met  with  only  in 
the  gajrdens  of  the  curious.  The 
£!eds  or  berries  are  of  a  red  colour, 
in  (hape  round  and  flat.  Both 
thefe  and  thereaves  are  moderately 
adringent^  and  have  fometimes 
been  exhibited  in  this  intention, 
Imt  are  now  become  ftrangers  to 
the  (hops. 

SYMPHYTUM,  vide  Conso- 

LIDA. 

TACAMAHACA  [E] :  a  re- 
£n  obtained  from  a  tall  tree  Ciaca- 
mahara  populo  /tmiHt,  frudu  colore 
pieon:^  fimiU  J.  B.)  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  a  (heltered  fitua* 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our  own 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 
The  bed,  called  (from  its  being 
coileded  in  a  kind  of  gourd  fhells) 
tacamahaca  in  (hells,  is  fomewhat 
nnduous  and  fofcifli,  of  a  pale 
yellow ilh  or  greeni(h  colour,  an 
aromatic  tade,  and  a  fragrant  de- 
lightful fmell,  approaching  to  that 
of  lavender  and  ambergris.  This 
fort  is  very  rare  :  that  commonly 
found  in  the  (hops  is  in  femitranf- 
parent  grains  or  glebes^  of  a  whit- 


»(h,  ye]lowi(h,  browni(h,or  green- 
i(h  colour,  of  a  lefs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  Tbis  refin  is  faid 
to  be  employed  among  thelndians, 
externally,  for  difcuffing  and  ma- 
turating tumours,  and  abating 
pains  and  aches  of  the  limbs :  it 
IS  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hyfteric,  cephalic,  and  fiomachie 
plallers  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  fragrance  of  the 
finer  fort  fufEciently  points  out 
its  being  applicable  to  other  par* 
pofes. 

TAMARINDUS  [I.E.]  Ta- 
marind  ;  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
.ing  in  the  £a(l  and  Weft  Indies* 
called  by  C.  BsiMae  Jtli^ua:  Ara- 
bica  qudP  tamar Indus.  Jt  is  a  pod 
refembling  a  bean  cod,  including 
feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with 
a  dark  coloured  vifcid  pulp  of  a 
pleafant  acid  tafte  :  the  £aft-India 
tamarinds  are  longer  than  the 
Weft-India  fort ;  the  former  con- 
taining fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  2  or  3  drachms, 
or  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gent- 
ly laxative  or  purgative ;  and  at 
the  fame    time,    bv   its   acidity^ 

Suenches  thirft,  and  allays  immo- 
erate  heat.  Jt  increa(e8  the  ac- 
tion of  the  purgative  fweets,  ca(ia 
and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of 
the  refinons  cathartics.  Some  have 
fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
virulence  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tions ;  but  experience  (hews,  that 
it  has  rather  a  contrary  eftedl,  and 
that  all  vegetable  acids  augment 
their  (>ower.  Tamarinds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  eledary  of  caGa 

SL.]  the  lenitive  eledary  [£]  and 
ecodion  of  tamarinds  with  fena 
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TAMAR!SCI/o//fl,  cortex:  Ta^ 
nutricis  alterius  folio  tenuioref  froe 
Gallics  C.  B  The  lamarifc  tree; 
m  bark  and  leaves. 

Thcfe  arc  moderately  aftringent : 
they  are  never  met  with  in  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  have  long  been  entire 
Grangers  to  the  (hops. 

T  AN  ACETf  folia,  florssjemen  : 
Tanaceti  <uylgari»  lutei  C.  B,  I'an- 
fy  :  the  leaves,  [£.]  flowers,  and 
feeds  [E  ] 

Tan fy  grows  wild  by  road-fides, 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is 
frequently  alio  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Confidered  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  a  moderately  warm  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a  ftrong,  not  very 
difagreeable  flavour :  fome  have 
had  a  great  opinion  of  it  in  hylte- 
ric  dimrders,  particularly  thofe 
proceeding  from  a  deficiency  or 
fuppreflion  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. The  leaves  and  feeds  have 
been  of  confiderable  efleem  as  an- 
thelmintics: the  feeds  are  lefs  bit- 
ter, and  more  acrid  and  aromatic 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they 
are  reckoned  fimilar ;  or  of  fan  to- 
il icum,  to  which  they  have  been 
frequently  fubftituted. 

TAPSI  BARB  ATI  feu  Ferbafci 
foliaf  floret :  Verbafci  maris  latijolii 
lutei  C.  B.  Mullein  ;  the  leaves 
and  flowers. 

This  is  met  with  by  road-fides, 
and  onder  hedges:  it  is  clothed 
all  over  with  10ft  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  I'he  tafle  difco- 
vers  in  it  a  glutinous  quality ;  and 
hence  it  Hands  recommended  as 
an  emollient,  and  is  in  fome  places 
held  in  great  efteem  io  con- 
fnmptions.  The  flowers  of  mul- 
lein have  an  agreeable,  honey>like 
fweetnefs ;    an   extract  prepared 


from  them  by  reflided  fpiritof  wine 
tafles  extremely  pleafant. 

TARAXACUM,   vide  Deki 

LEOMJS. 

TARTARUM  [!.£.]  Tartar 
is  a  faline  fubflance,  thrown  oS 
from  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  calk : 
it  proves  of  a  red  or  vi  hite  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  drofly, 
according  to  the  colour  and  qua* 
lity  of  the  wine  ;  the  white  \s  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  as  the  pui^: 
of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  cleaa« 
folid,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  ani 
has  its  Otttfide  covered  over  wick 
fmall  (hining  cry  Hals,  is  prefer- 
able to  fuch  as  appears  porons« 
drofly,  opake,  and  lefs  bright. 
This  fubftance,  tho'  truly  faline,  ii 
fcarce  a6led  upon  by  cold  water ; 
the  purell  fort,  or  fuch  as  has  beea 
purified  by  art,  requires  fonr-and- 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  to  diflblve  in  :  the  folutions 
of  both  the  tartars  pafs  the  filter 
colourlefs,  and  (hoot,  in  the  cold« 
into  fmall,  white,  femitranfparenc 
cryflals.  All  fuch  earths  as  arc 
foluble  in  vinegar,  and  alkaline 
falts,  render  tartar  more  eafily  fo- 
luble in  water  :  hence  the  refinen 
at  Montpelier  are  faid  to  employ 
a  certain  earth  for  promoting  iu 
folutions  with  fome  particular  ma- 
nagements for  making  it  fhoot 
into  large  cryftals.  This  addition 
may  occafion  a  confiderable  alter- 
ation, in  the  fait,  infomuch  that 
the  finer  forts  of  white  tartar  are 
perhaps  preferable,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  to  the  common  cryflals. 
The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a  mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a 
gentle,  though  effcdual  purga- 
tive. Angelus  Sala  relates,  that 
he  was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic. 
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by  purging  bimrelf  a  few  times 
with  fix  drachms  of  the  crude  fait, 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  to  ro  purpoie.  For  the 
preparations  of  tartar,  fee  Part  III. 
chap.  viii.  {e&.  7.  This  fait  is 
likewife  an  iDgrtdieat  in  the  com- 
mon infuiion  of  fena,  compound 
powder  of  fena  [L]  and  is  nfed 
for  diflblving  or  corroding  feme 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony, from  which  it  receives  a 
flrong  emetic  impregnation. 

TELEPHIUM,videCRASsuLA. 

TEREBINTHINiE.  Turpen- 
tines ;  reiinous  juices  extradled 
from  certain  trees.  There  arc 
four  kindc  of  turpentine  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the  (hops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA,/w 
CYPRIA  [L  E.)  Chian,  or  Cy- 
prus  turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  the  con- 
iidence  of  thick  honey  very  tena- 
cious,clear  and  almoft  tranfparent, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  caft  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue  : 
it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bitteriih 
tafte«  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
tnrpencines. 

-  This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
ierehinthus  'vulgaris  C.  B.  common 
terebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
lOirub,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en- 
dures the  colds  of  oor  own.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  iflands  wbofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a  little  after  the  buds 
liare  come  forth  :  the  juice  iiTues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  con- 
fidence in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A  like  juice  exuding  from  this  tree 
in  the  eaftern  countries,  infpif- 
fkttd  by  a  dow  fire,  is  of  frequent 
sfe^  as  a  maHicatory,  among  the 
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Perfian  ]adies,  who  (as  Koempfer 
informs  us)  are  continually  chew- 
ing it,  in  order  to  fallen  and  whiten 
the  teeth,  fweeten  the  breath,  and 
promote  appetite. 

TEREBIN'^'HINA  VENETA 
Venice  turpentine, 
^his  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  fosts,  of  a  dear, 
whitifii,  or  pale  yellowifii  colour^ 
a  hot,  pungent,  bitteriH),  difagree- 
able  tade,  and  a  (Irong  fmell,  with* 
out  any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  b 
obtained  from  the  larix  folio  iUci^ 
iiuo  (OHf/era  y.  B,  larch,  a  large 
tree,  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  What  is  ofually 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  under  the 
name  of  Venice  turpentine,  comes 
from  New  England  ;  of  what  tree 
it  is  the  produce,  we  hare  no  cer- 
tain account:  the  finer  kinds  of  it 
are  in  appearance  and  quality  not 
confiderably  different  from  the  true 
fort  above  defcribed. 
.  TEREBINIHINA  ARGEN- 
TOR ATENSIS  [L  E.}  Straiburgh 
tiupentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  wttb 
it,  is  of  a  middle  confifteoce  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent  and  lefs  tenacious 
than  either ;  its  colour  a  yeU 
lowifh  brown.  Its  fmell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpea- 
tines,  except  the  Chian :  in  taile 
it  is  the  bittereit,  yet  the  lealb 
acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  tbe 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentioned  in 
page  72,  which  are  the  noft  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  ones 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  another  whofe  re- 
fin  is  much  fuperior  to  the  com* 
mon  turpentine,  ajnd  has  lbme» 
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tiniea  been  brought  to  us  from 
abroad  under  the  nam^  of  Balsa- 
mum  Canadense.  This  fpecies 
is  th€  abies  minor,  pedinatis  foliis^ 
yirginianat  eonis  pai^s  fnhr^tundis 
Plui,  Virginian,  or  Cani^da  iir- 
tree,  which,  though  not  a  native 
of  this  climate,  has  been  found  to 
endure  its  fevered  colds. 

TERL'BINTHINA  COMMU- 
NIS [L.  E  ]  Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarfeil,  heavied,   in  tade 
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mote  the  expulfion  of  the  fand  i 
but  where  a  calculus  is  formed, 
they  can  do  no  fervice,  and  onl/ 
inefPedtually  irritate  or  inflaiae  the 
parts.  In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  thefe  juices 
ought  to  be  ablUincd  from,  at 
this  fymptom  is  increafed,  and  not 
unfrequently  occafioned  by  them. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  turpco- 
tines  impart,  foon  after  taking 
them,  a  violet  fmell  to  the  urine  3 


andfmell  themoddifagreeable,  of    and  have  this  tffcA,  though  ^p^ 
all  the  forts:  it  is  about  the  con-     plied  only  externally    to    remote 


lidence  of  honey,    of  an  op^ke 
brciwniOi  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  pinus 
Jylfveftris  C  B,  wild  pine,  a  low 
unhandfome  tree,  common  in  dif 
fercnt  parts  of  Europe :  this  tree  is 
extremely  reiinous,  and  remark- 
ably fubje6l  to  a  difeafe  from  a  re- 
dundance and  ex:ravafation  of  its 
refin,  infomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  fwells  and  burds. 
The  juice,  as  it  iflues  from  the 
tree,  is  received  in  trenches  made 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  grofler  impurities  by  co 
lature  through  wicker  hafkets. 

All  thefejuices  yield,  in  didilla- 
tion  with  water,  an  highly  penera* 
ting  etTential  oil,  a  brittle  infipid 
refin  remaining  behind  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  there- 
of, and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in 
general,  and  at  the  fame  time,  like 
other  bitter  hot  fubdances,fUength- 
en  the  tone  of  the  veffels :  they  have 
an  advantage  above  mod  other 
acrid  diuretics,  that  they  gently 
loofen  the  belly  They  are  princi- 
pally ft  rommended  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  the  like  ;  and  by 
fome  in  calculous  complaints : 
where  thefe  laft  proceed  from  fand 
or  gravel,  formed  into  a  mafs  by 
vifcid  mucous  matter,  the  turpen- 
tines, by  diflblving  the  mucus,  pro* 


parts,  particularly  the  Venice  foit. 
This  is  accounted  the  mod  powerl 
ful  as  a  diuretic  and  detergent,  an4 
the  Chian  and  Strafburgh  as  cor- 
roborants:  theStrafburgh  \s  an  in* 
gredient  in  the  mercurial  pills  an4 
Locatellus's  balfam,  and  the  Chian 
in  miihridate  and  theriaca  [l.\ 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being 
the  mod  oiFcnfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally.  \n  principal  ufe  is  in 
p!aders  and  ointments,  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  didilJaiion  of  the 
oil  or  fpirit,.as  it  h  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefejuices  is  from  a  fcro- 
pletoadrachmandahaJf;  theyam 
mod  commodiouily  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  or  diflblvcd  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation  o( 
the  yolk  of  an  e^g  or  muciJatc. 
Of  the  didilled  oil,  a  few  drops 
are  a  fufficient  dofe :  this  is  a  moft 
potent,  dimulating,  detergent  di- 
uretic,  oftentimes  greatly  heats  the 
conditution,  and  requires  the  nc- 
mod  caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERRA JAPONICA,  vide  U. 

FONICA.    ' 


TERRA  LEMNIA 
SIACA,  vide  Bolus. 


et  SILK- 


Tlh\?%\M  folia:  rhapfac  fivt 
turhtth  garganici  femint  '  latinim 
J.  B,  Deadly  carrot ;  the  rooL 
This  plant  does  not  ill  Aticrve  its 
epithet;   a  fmsill  dofe  operating 

with 
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with  extreme  violence  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  an 
entire  (Iranger  to  the  (hops,  and 
net  with  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  carious. 

THEiE  folio  [E,]  Tea  ;  the 
leaves  of  a  (h rub  (theafrutex^  folio 
€erajiy  flore  roftf  fyhoejiris^  l^c. 
Kampf.)  cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant>  colleded  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  a  fomewhat dif- 
ferent manner :  the  fmall  young 
leaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 
finer  green ;  the  older  afford  the 
ordinary  green  and  bohea.  The  two 
firft  have  a  fenfible  flavour  of  vio- 
lets, the  other  of  rofes :  the  former 
is  the  natural  odour  of  the  plant ; 
the  latter,  as  Neumann  obferves, 
is  probably  introduced  by  art. 
Some  of  the  dealers  in  this  com- 
modity in  Europe  are  not  ignorant 
that  bohea  tea  is  imitable  by  the 
leaves  of  certain  common  plants, 
artificially  tinflured  and  impreg- 
nated  with  the  rofe  flavour.  The 
tafte  of  both  forts  is  lightly  bit- 
teriih,  fubaflringent,  and  fome- 
what aromatic.  The  medical  vir- 
tues attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fufficiently  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  have  any  juft  foundation: 
little  more  can  be  expeded  from 
the  common  infufions,  than  that  of 
a  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  flomach  :  the  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  other  virtues  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  for,  de- 
pend more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  No- 
fhing  arifes  in  diftillation  from  ei- 
ther fort  of  tea  with  redified  fpi- 
rit :  water  elevates  the  whole  of 
their  flavour. 

THLAPSIS,y/»ifn  .•  Treacle,  or 
niithridaie»  muftard;    the  feeds 


Two  forts  of  thlafpi  are  ufcd  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  thlafpi  arvtnje  fiiitpd^ 
lads  C.  B.  and  iht  tUaJpi  arvenfe 
'vaccaridP  incano  folio  majus  C,  B, 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
mod  plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have 
an  acrid  biting  tafte  like  common 
muftard,  with  which  they  agree  in 
medical  qualities :  their  principal 
ufe  is  as  ingredients  in  the  compo- 
fitions  whofe  name  they  bear. 

THUS  MASCULUM,  vide 
Olxbanum. 

THUS  VULGARE  [L.  E.] 
Common  frankincenfe :  a  folidy 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
glebes  or  maffes,  of  a  brownilh, 
or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
internally  whitifh,  or  variegated 
with  whitifh  fpecks ;  of  a  bitterifti, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without 
any  confiderable  fmell.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
pine  tree  which  yields  the  terebin- 
thina  communis,  and  to  concrete 
on  the  furface  of  rhe  terebinthinate 
juice  foon  after  it  has  iifued  from 
the  plant. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 
the  gum  plafter,  flrengtbening 
plafter,  and  ftomach  plafter  [L] 

THYMI  folia:  Tfymi  vulgarit 
folio  tenuiore  C.  B*  Common  thyme; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  freqoent  in  oor 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  Jane  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm  pnogent  tafte ; 
which  it  imparts  by  infafion  to 
redified  fpint,  and  fends  over  in 
diftillation  with  water ;  along  with 
the  water  aiifes  an  eflfential  oil  ex- 
tremely  hot  and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI/o//fl;  Ser- 
pylifoliis  citri  oJore  C.  B.  Lemon- 
thyme ;  the  leaves  [£]. 

ThU 
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This  is  foam]  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  but  the  fhops  are 
fuppHed  from  gardens.  In  tafleand 
fmell  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  more  grace- 
ful than  the  common  thyme ;  its 
fmel],  in  particular,  is  remarkably 
different,  approaching  to  that  of 
lemons.  It  gives  over  its  flavour 
in  dillillation  both  with  water  and 
fpirit:  with  the  former  an  elegant 
cfTential  oil  arifes.  The  diftilled 
fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  cor- 
dial liquor,  not  inferior  to  any  thing 
of  this  kind. 

TILIiE  flares  :  Tilide  faemin^ 
folio  majore  C.  B.  The  lime  or  lin- 
den tree ;  its  flowers  [Z.  £.] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  plcafant  (hade;  it  flow- 
ers in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ufe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour,  which  water  ex- 
tracts from  them  by  infuflon,  and 
elevates  ip  diflillation.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  medica^ 
they  have  the  chara6ler  of  an  an- 
tiepileptic,  and  a  fpeciflc  in  all 
kind  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Fre- 
derick HoiFman  relates,  that  he 
knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  an  infufion  of  thefc 
flowers  drank  as  tea. 

THYMELJEJE  hacc^r  :  nyme- 
t/fit  foUis  lini  C.  B,  Spurge  flax  ; 
its  berries,  called  grana  cnidia, 

•       TITHYMALI  r^^/;^.    Spurge; 
the  root. 

Several  forts  of  fpurge  are  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  of  the  mate- 
ria medica.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, in  their  la(l  coition,  retained 
two  (EsuLA  MAJOR,  litkymalus 
paluftris  frulicofus  C.  B.  German 
fpurge;  andEsuLA  minor,  titfry- 
maluffoHis  pini  C.B.  pine-fpurge) ; 
both  the  Edinburgh  and  London 


college  have  nonr  rejeded  them 
all. 

The  fpnrges  and  grana  cnidia 
are  ejciremely  acrid,  irritating  ca- 
thartics, and  operate  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  altogether  uniic 
for  internal  ufe. 

TINCAR,  vide  Borax. 

TORMENTILLiEr^i^i>;  ror- 
iruntillafilveftris  C.  B.  Tormentil« 
or  feptfoil ;  the  root  [L.  £.J 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  common^  :  it  has  long  flen- 
der  flalks,  with  ufually  fevcn  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a  joint;  the  root 
is,  for  the  mofl  part,  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a  biackifh  colour  on  the 
ontfide,  and  reddifli  within.  This 
root  has  an  auflere  flyptic  tafle,  ac- 
companied with  a  flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
mod  agreeable  and  efficacious  of 
the  vegetable  adringents,  and  is 
employed  with  good  fuccefs  in  all 
cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs 
are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed,  both 
in  extemporaneous  prefcription  and 
inofficinalcompofition,thananyof 
the  other  ftrong  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents :  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
two  compound  powders  of  bole 
[L.l  the  two  powders  and  elc^tary 
of  fcordium  [L.]  the  compound 
white  decoflion  [£".]  and  japonic 
confeftion  [£.]  A  tin^lure  made 
from  it  with  redified  fpirit  poflefl!es 
the  whole  aftringency  and  flavour 
of  the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of 
either  in  infpiflation. 

TRAGACANTHA,videGuM-  ' 

MI   TRACACANTH.*:^ 

TRICHOMAKIS  /./;V^:  rW- 
chomanis  ft^je  polytricai  ojidtiai  um 
C.  B.  Englifh  maidenhair  ;  the 
leaves.  [L.  E.] 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  ilalks. 

R  cupil- 
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capillary :  St  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fliady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifli,  fubailringent  cade,  without 
any  particular  flavour :  they  are 
efleemed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  juices  J  and 
are  likewii'e  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  ex pedlo ration  oftoughphlegm, 
and  to  open  obftrudions  of  the  vif- 
cera.  1  hey  are  ufually  di reded  in 
infufion  or  decodion,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  liqaorice.  A  (y^ 
rup  prepared  from  them  has  fre* 
quently  fupplied  the  place  of  that 
made  from  the  adianthum  veruro : 
feme  have  fubftituted  a  dill  cheaper 
ingredient,and  perhaps  not  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  medicine ; 
both  the  maidenhairsyieldinglittle 
more  than  a  mucilaeinous  juice, 
greatly  refembling  the  fubftitute 
made  ufe  of.  The  fyrup  brought 
from  abroad  has  an  admixture  of 
orange  flower  water. 

TRIFOLIT  PALUDOSI/e^/w: 
7rifolii  palupris  C.  B.  Marfti  tre- 
foil, or  buck*  beans ;  the  leaves 
[L  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
marfliy  places :  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  (landing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iflfues  from  the  root; 
their  tafle  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marfh  trefoil  is 
an  eflicaciouf  aperient  and  deob- 
ilruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent- 
ly loofens  the  belly.  It  has  of  late 
g^iincd  great  reputation  in  fcor- 
hutic  and  ftrrophulous  diforders, 
and  its  good  efleds  in  thefe  cafes 
have  been  warranted  by  experi- 
ence ;  invctente  cutaneous  difeafes 
have  been  removed  by  an  infuiion 
of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  pint  a  day,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, and  continued  fome  weeks. 


Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  was  re- 
lieved of  the  gout  by  drinking  the 
juice  mixed  with  whey, 

TRISSAGO,  vide  Chamjedrys. 

TRITICI  //zr/fftf,  am^^ium,  fuf 
fur  :  Tritici  i;iilgaris  glumas  tritw 
rondo  deponentis  J,  B.  Wheat ;  the 
meal  or  flour,  and  ilarch  [L  £.] 
(prepared  from  the  meal  by  mace- 
ration in  frefh  quantities  of  water) 
and  bran  [E  ] 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of  our 
food,  is  more  glutinous  and  nutriti- 
ous than  mofl  other  kinds  of  grain* 
The  flour,  or  the  (larch,  prepared 
from  it,  form  with  water  a  foft  vis- 
cid fnbflance,  which  has  been  taken 
with  good  fuccefs  in  diarrceas  and 
dyfenteries.  Starch  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powder  of 
gum  tragacanth  and  the  white  pec- 
toral troches  [L.]  and  gives  name 
to  a  lohoch  [E.] 

Bran  contains,  befides  thehuiks» 
or  fliells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter  :  this  is 
lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flower, 
and  18  fuppofed  to  have  a  detergent 
quality  :  infufions  of  bran  are  not 
unfrequently  employed  in  this  in- 
tention externally,  and  fometimes 
likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafled,  and 
infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fuf- 
ficien tly  agreeable  reftringent  tafle. 
This  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a  . 
weak  lax  ftate  of  the  flomach  and 
inteflines,  and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor- 
bus :  examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  cflays  of  feveral  cafes  of 
this  kind  cured  by  it,  without  the 
ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 

TUNICA,  vide  Caryophyl- 
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TURPETHUM,  five  l^urhith  protuberances    on     the    onifide, 

[£.]  Turbith  ;  the  conical  part  of  fmooth  and  yellowifh  within :  fome 

the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus^  pieces  have  a  blueilh  caft,  from  mi« 

brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of  neralglobules  of  zinc  being  thrown 

a  brown  or  afh  colour  on  the  out-  up  by  the  heat  in  its  metallic  form. 


iide,  and  whitiih  within  :  the  befl 
is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy 
tobreak^anddifcovers  alarge  quan- 
tity of  relinous  matter  to  the  eye : 
its  tafte  is  at  firil  fweetifh  ;  chewed 
for  a  little  time,  it  becomes  acrid, 
pungent,  and  naufcous.  This  root 
IS  a  cathartic,  not  of  the  fafeft  or 
iDofl  certain  kind  ;  the  reiinous 
matter,  in  which  its  virtue  refides, 
appears  to  be  very  unequally diftri- 
buted,  infomuch  that  fome  pieces, 
taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm, 
purge  violently  ;  while  others,  in 
larger  dofes,  have  fcarce  any  cffedt 
at  all.  An  extras  made  from  the 
root  is  more  uniform  in  ftrength, 
though  not  fuperior  or  equal  to 
purgatives  more  common  in  the 
ihops. 

TUSSILAGINIS  fiye  farfaroi 
foUay  flores  :  Tuffilaginis  'uufgfiris 
C.  B.  Coltsfoot ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers  [E] . 

This  grows  wild  in  watery 
places,  producing  yellow  flowers 
in  February  and  March ;  thefe  foon 
fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundifh  leaves,  hairy  un- 
derneath :  their  tafte  is  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  glutinous  and  fubacrid. 
Tuflilago  (lands  recommended  in 
coughs  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breail  and  lungs  :  the  flowers  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  peroral  de- 
codtion  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

TUTIA  [L,E,]  Tuity;  an  im- 
pure  fu blimateof  zinc,  or  an  argilla- 
ceous fu b flan ce  impregnated  there- 
with, formed  into  tubulous  pieces 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  It  is  mo- 
derately hard  and  ponderous,  of  a 
brownifli  colour^  and  full  of  fmall 


Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria :  it 
gives  name  to  an  ofliciaal  ophthal- 
mic ointment  [L.  £.]  See  the  ar- 
ticle ZiNCUM. 

VALERIANAE  HORTE^SIS 
MAJORI3  rfulix  :  Valeriana  ma- 
joris  odorata  radice  y.  B.  The 
greater  garden  valerian  ;  its  roots 

This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
of  a  browniOi  or  afli  colour  on  the 
outflde,  and  whitifli  within  ;  of  an 
aromatic  fmell  and  tafle,  approach- 
ing to  nard.  It  is  accounted  lefs 
efficacious  as  a  medicine  than  the 
following. 

VALERIANiE  SILVESTRfS 
radix  :  Valeriana  Jjheftris  nuijoris 
montane  C.  B.  Valerianae  fyl'vejlrii 
vuijoris  foliis  angufiioribus  Morifon* 
plant,  umbellif.  Wild  valerian  (the 
narrow- leaved  fort,  growing  on 
open,  dry,  mountainous  places)  its 
root  [I.E.] 

This  root  confifls  of  a  number  of 
flrings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
iflurng  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  whitifli  or  pale  brownifl)  co- 
lour :  its  fmell  is  flrong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fetids  ; 
the  tafle  unpleasantly  warm,  bit- 
terifli,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  an- 
other wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  adeeper  and  fliininggreen 
colour,  met  with  in  watery  places. 
Both  forts  have  hitherto  been  ufed 
indifcriminately  ;  and  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies,  under 
the  name  of  vtJeriana  foliis  omni* 
bus  pinnatis.  Our  college  have  re- 
trained the  fliops  to  the  flrfl>  which 
R  t  is 
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is  confiderably  the  ftrongeft,  and 
lofes  of  its  quality,  if  tranfplanted 
into  fuch  foils  as  the  other  natu- 
rally delights  in.  The  roots,  pro- 
duced in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a  remarkably  faint  fmell  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  others,  and  foroe- 
times  fcarce  any  at  all.  Wild  va- 
lerian is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  epilepfics  pro- 
ceeding from  a  debility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyilem.  It  was  firll  brought 
into  efleem  in  thefe  cafes  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow- 
dered root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete- 
rate epilepfy,  after  many  other  me- 
dicines had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  this  diforder, 
and  the  prefent  praflice  lays  con- 
fiderable  &rc{s  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  ;  in  infufion  from  one  to 
two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant  fla- 
vour is  mod  efFeftually  concealed 
by  a  fuitable  addition  of  ifiace. 

A  tinflnre  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  the  fliops  [L],  This  root  gives 
name  alfo  to  a  compound  water 
[E.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cephalic  tindlure  [E,]  epileptic 
powder  [E.]  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca  [L.] 

VERATRUM,   vide  Helle- 

BORUS  ALBUS. 

VERBASCUM,  vide  Tapsus 

BARBATUS. 

VERBEN-^  folia,  radix  :  Ver- 
hena  communis  fiore  ceruldPo  C.  B, 
Comrooh  wild  vervain  ;  the  leaves 
and  root    [E.] 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  owe  to  the'fuperdition 
of  former  ages  ;.thc  virtues  it  has 
been  celebrated  foo  both  as  an  in- 


ternal  medicine  and  externally  as 
an  amulet,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous :  and  poiTibly  it  has  an  equal 
title  to  them  all :  to  the  tafte  and 
fmell  it  appears  almoft  fimply  her- 
baceous. 

VERONICA  FOEMINA,  vide 
Elatine. 

VERONICif:  MARIS,  feu  Be- 
tonici^e  Pauli  folia  :  Verdfiic^  maris 
fupin<t  et  'vulgatiJfimdB  C  B.  Male 
fpeedwell ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  one  of  the  veronicx 
which  prcduce  their  flowers  in 
clufters  at  the  joints  of  the  Aalks : 
it  is  a  rough  procumbent  plant, 
notunfrcquently  met  with  on  dry 
commons,  and  in  fandy  grounds. 
In  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  vir- 
tues, it  is  fimilar  to  the  betonica, 
of  which  in  its  place ;  though  the 
veronica  is  commonly  foppofed  to 
have  more  of  an  aperient  and  pec- 
toral virtue,  and  betony  to  be  ra- 
ther nervine  and  cephalic.  HoF- 
man  and  Joh.  Francus  have  writ- 
ten exprefs  treatifes  on  this  plant, 
recommendinginfufionsofitjdrank 
in  the  form  of  tea,  as  very  falu- 
brious  in  many  diforders,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  bread. 

yiNCETOXICI,  Afclepiadisyfeu 
Hirundinari<ff  radix:  Afckpiadisjiore 
albo  C  B.  Swallow  wort,  or  tame 
poifon  ;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  nutive  of  the  warmer 
climates ;  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfeA* 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bo- 
tanifts  a  fpecies  of  apccynum,  or 
dogfbane ;  from  all  the  poifon- 
ous  forts  of  which  it  may  be  di- 
flinguifhed,  by  yielding  a  limpid 
juice,  whilft  that  of  the  others  is 
milky.  The  root  has  a  (Irong 
fmell,  efpecially  when  freih,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  or 
nard ;  the  tafle  is  at  firi  fweetifli 
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and  aromatic ;  bat  foon  becomes 
bicterifh,  fubacrld,  and  naufeous. 
This  root  is  elleemcd  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  emmeDagoguei  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyHcians  as  an  alexi- 
pharmaCf  fometimes  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  contrayerva ;  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerva Germanorum.  Among  as, 
it  is  ytry  rarely  made  ufe  of:  it 
appears,  from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a  medicine  of  much  the  fame 
kind  with  valerian,  which  is  indif- 
putably  preferable  to  it. 

VINUM.  Wine  ;  the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  the  grape.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  wines  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  us,  five  are  em- 
ployed in  the  (hops  as  menftrua  for 
medicinal  fimples.. 

Finum  album  [L.]  vinum  album 
Hifpanicum\E.]     Mountain, 

yinum  album  Gallicum  [£.]  French 
white  wine. 

VinumCanarinum  [L.E.I  Canary 
or  fack« 

yinum  Rfienanum  [L.  £.]  Rhe» 
aiih. 

yinum  rubrum  [L.I  Red  port. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as 
menHrua  and  vehicles  of  the  vir- 
tues of  other  medicines,  will  be 
given  hereafter;  in  this  place  we 
fliall  confider  only  their  effefls  on 
the  human  body.  Thefe  are,  to 
chear  the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit, 
promote  perfpiration,  render  the 
vefiels  full  and  turgid,  raife  the 
pulfe,and  qiiicken  the  circulation. 
Theeffe^lsof  the  full-bodied  wines 
are  much  more  durable  than  thofe 
of  the  thinner :  all  fweet  wines, 
as  Canary,  abound  with  a  glutinous 
nutritious  fubftance  ;  whild  the 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only 
accidentally  fo,  by  ftrengthening 
the  organs  employed  in  digeflion: 
fweet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs 
off  freely  by  urine,  and  heat  the 


conftitution  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other,  though 
containing  full  as  much  fpirit :  red 
port,  and  moft  of  the  red  wine8» 
have  an  aflringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of 
the  (lomach  and  inteflines,and  thus 
prove  ferviceable  for  retraining  im- 
moderate fecretions :  thofe  which 
are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenifh, 
pafs  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and 
gently  loofen  the  belly  :  it  is  fup. 
pofed  that  thefe  lad  exafperate  or 
occafion  gouty  and  calculous  dif. 
orders,  and  that  new  wines  of  every 
kind  have  this  efTefl. 

WOhJEfoIia.fions  :  yioU  Mar- 
tia  purpuretg^   flore  ftmplici    odoro 
C.B.  ThefingleMarch  violet;  its  ' 
flowers  [L.  E.\  and  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  often  found  wild  in 
hedges  and  fhady  places,  and  flow- 
ers in  March ;  the  Hiops  are  gene^ 
rally  fupplied  from  gardens.  In 
our  markets  wc  meet  with  the 
flowers  of  a  difilsrent  fpecies, 
named  by  botanifts  viola  Martia 
major ^  hirfuta,  inoJora:  thefe  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  forego- 
ing by  their  being  larger,  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell.  The 
officinal  flowers  have  a  very  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a  deep  purplifli 
blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors. A  fy rup  made  from  this 
infuflon  has  long  maintained  a 
place  in  the  fliops,  and  proves  an 
agreeable  and  ufeful  laxative  for 
children. 

VIPERA  [L.  E]  The  viper, 
or  adder,  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  in  length.  The  poifon  of 
this  ferpcnt  is  confined  to  its  mouth. 
At  the  bafis  of  the  fangs,  or  long 
teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is 
R  3  '  lodged 
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lodged  a  little  bag,  containing  the 
poifoflous  liquid ;  a  very  minute 
portion  of  which,  mixed  immedi- 
ately with  the  blood,  proves  fatal: 
our  viper-catchers  are  faid  to  pre- 
vent the  mifchiefs  otherwife  fol- 
lowing from  the  bite,  by  rubbing 
oil  olive  warm  on  the  part.  The 
£elh  of  the  viper  is  perfcftly  inno- 
cent, and  flrongly  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinaiy  fer- 
vice  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and 
other  obdinate  chronical  diforders: 
its  virtues,  however,  in  thefe  cafes, 
.  are  probably  too  much  exaggerat- 
ed. The  viper  is,  doubtlcfs,  an 
high  nutritious  food ;  and  hence  in 
fome  kinds  of  weaknefres,and  ema- 
ciated habits,  is  not  undefervedly 
looked  upon  as  a  good  reflorative. 
To  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofes, 
fre(h  vigorous  vipers  (not  fuch  as 
have  been  long  kept  alive  after 
they  are  caught)  ihould  be  liber- 
ally ufed  as  food.  The  wines  and 
tinctures  of  them  can  fcarce  befup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 
virtue  from  the  animal.  The  dry 
flefli  brought  us  from  abroaiS  is  ia- 
tirely  inHgnificant. 

In  the  (hops,  a  broth  is  direfled 
to  be  prepared  from  frefli  vipers, 
and  a  vinous  tindure  from  dried 
ones  [L.]:  the  dried  flcfh  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the 
fat  in  the  ointment  of  tuity  [L.] 
this  fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  defigned. 

VIRG^  AUR ^M  folia :  Firg^ 
curedP  angufiifol'ney  minusfirratar  C. 
B^  Golden  rod  ;  the  leaves  (£.] 

Thfs  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and 
in  woods,  producing fpikes  of  yel- 
low flowers  in  A  uguft.  The  leaves 
have  a  moderately  aftringent  bit- 
ter tafte,  and  hence  prove  fervice- 
able  in  debility  and  hxity  of  the 
vifcera,  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  that  caufe. 


VISCr  QUERNf  lignum,  folia  : 
Vifci  baccts  alhis  C.  B.  Miflchoe ; 
the  wood  and  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  bufhy  plant,  growin? 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  diN 
ferent  trees :  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moft 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  on  any  trees,  by 
rubbing  the  berries  againft  the 
bark  :  this  office  has  hitherto  beea 
performed  by  the  thrufh  (who 
feeds  on  the  berries  in  the  winter) 
in  clearing  his  bill  from  the  feeds 
that  (iick  about  it.  This  plant 
was  held  in  veneration  by  the  fu- 
perdition  of  former  ages :  it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and,  taken  internally, 
to  expel  poifons.  Of  late  times 
it  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fpecific 
in  epilepiies,  palfies,  Sec.  virtues, 
which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied 
that  experience  gave  any  connte- 
nance  to. 

VITEX,  vide  Agnus  castcts. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  Thevine 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aflringents, 
but  have,  for  a  long  time,  been 
intirely  difregarded  :  their  tafte  ii 
herbaceous,  with  only  a  flight 
roughncfs. — The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid,  watery  juice:  this 
tear  of  tlie  vine  has  been  ac- 
counted excellent  for  fore  eyes; 
and  by  fome  recommended  like- 
wifein  ardent  and  malignant  fevers, 
and  as  a  diuretic. — The  flowers 
have  a  pleafant  fmell,  which  wa- 
ter elevates  from  them  in  diflilla- 
tion  ;  along  with  the  water,  a 
fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  eflen- 
tial  oil  is  faid  to  arife,  poflfefling 
in  great  perfection  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers. — The  unrioe  fruit 
is  of  a  very  harih^  rough,  four 
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tafte  :  its  exprefied  juice,  called 
verjuice,  omphacium  agrefla  [E  ] 
was  of  great  efteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  flill  continues  fo  in 
fome  places,  as  a  cooling  ailrin- 
gent  medicine :  a  rob  and  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it. 
—The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
properly  cared  and  dried,  are  the 
raifins  and  currants  of  the  (hops : 
the  juice  by  fermentation  affords 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar  s  of  all 
which  in  their  places. 

VJTRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a  fa 
line  cryftalline  concrete,  compofed 
of  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
are  but  three  metallic  bodies,which 
this  acid  is  capable  of  perfedly  dif- 
folving  or  being  united  with  into 
a  cryftalline  appearance,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  iron  :  with  the  firft  it 
forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a 
blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green 
fait. 


VITRIOLUM  ALBUM  [L.F.] 
White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc ; 
found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
efilorefcences,  which  are  dilToIved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallization 
into  large  maffes.  We  rarely  meet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  :  after 
the  zinc,  which  is  i^s  proper  bafxs, 
has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
jiu^es,  there  remains  a  fubilance 
whiph  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  difcovers  itfelf,  on  other  trials 
alfo,  to  be  iron  :  a  folution  of  the 
vitriol  depofites  on  Handing  an 
ochery  feditnent,  which  generally 
gives  a  blue  tincture  to  volatile  al 
kalies,  and  hence  appears  to  con- 
tain copper.  White  vitriol  is  fome- 
times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains 
10  half  a  drachmi  as  an  emetic :  it 


operates  very  quickly,  and  if  pure, 
without  violeire.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  opththalmic,9nd 
often  made  the  bafis  of  c  llyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prefer! p- 
tion,  and  in  difpenfatories  :  a  fo* 
lutionofitisdiredled  in  this  inten- 
tion both  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  colleges. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 
[L,  £.]  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  falfely  called  Roman  vi- 
triol. Greateft  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prefent  met  with  in  the 
ihops,  is  faid  to  be  artificially 
prepared,  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highly  acrid,  auflere,  and  very  nau- 
feous  talle :  it  is  a  flrong  emetic,  too 
violent  to  be  exhibited  with  any  to^ 
lerable  degree  of  fafcty.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  externally  as  an  efcha- 
rotic,  and  for  Hopping  haemor* 
rhages,  which  it  eifedls  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood,  and  contradling 
the  mouths  of  the  veflels :  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  water  for  this 
intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  [£,.£.] 
Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas,  the 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  and 
other  foreign  writers.  1  his  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantity  at  Dept- 
ford,  by  diiTolving  iron  in  the  acid 
liquor  which  runs  from  certain  ful- 
phureous  pyritse  expofed  for  a 
length  of  tim^  to  the  air.  When 
pure,  it  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
offici  n  a  1  fal  mortis . 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the  earth; 
though  ufually,  in  thib  date  ei- 
ther fort  is  free  from  an  admixture 
of  the  other  ;  hence  vitriol  are 
met  with  of  all  the  intermediate 
colours  betwixt  the  grafs  green  of 
the  one  and  the  fapphiie  blue  of  the 
other. 
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Other.  The  acid  of  thefe  Tales  has 
the  greateft  affinity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  lead  of  all.  Hence,  folutions 
of  white  vitriol  depofite,  on  Hand- 
ing, greatelt  part  of  the  irony  and 
ciipreous  matter,  which  they  con- 
tain, and,  if  iome  frefh  zinc  be  add- 
ed, the  whole  :  in  like  manner, 
upon  adding  bright  polifhed  iron 
to  folutions  of  green  vitriol,  if  it 
holds  any  cupreous  matter,  this 
will  be  thrown  down.  By  this 
means  the  white  and  green  vitriols 
may  be  purified  from  other  metal- 
lic bodies. 

ULMARIiE,  feu  RegiiKe  prati 
foliat  fldres  :  Ul/r^rs^  harbdP  cupri 
floribus  compacts  C.  J?.  Meadow- 
fweet,  or  queen  of  the  meadows ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moid 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of 
rivers ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
coiifiderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extradls  from  them  by  infu- 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diflillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

URTICiE  MAJORIS  VUL- 
GARIS folia ,  femen  :  Urttca  race- 
niifcrs  majoris perennis  Rati,  Sting- 
ing nettle;  the  leaves  and  feeds  [E.] 

URJIC^  ROM  AN  JE  folia  fe- 
men  :  Urtica  urentis  pilulas  ferentis 
femen  lint  C.  B.  Roman  nettle ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  have  had  fundry  virtues 
attributed  to  them,  which  the  pre- 
fent  pradlice  pays  no  regard  to. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  by  fome  ufed  in  the  fpring  as 
a  wholcfome  pot- herb. 

\3VJE  PASSiE  [L]  nmjores  [E.] 
Rai(ins  of  the  fun ;  the  dried  grapes 
of  the  i:itii  Dawafcena, 


UViE  PASSiE  mnores  [E.]  Cur- 
rants ;  the  dried  grapes  oi  the<t;f/i> 
Corinthiaca, 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet ;  they  impart 
a  very  pleafanc  flavonr  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpiritous  menflrua. 
The  feeds  or  dones  are  fuppofed  to 
give  a  difagreeable  reliih,  and 
hence  are  generally  dire£led  to  be 
taken  out :  neverthelefs  1  have  not 
found  that  they  give  any  tafte  at 
all.  The  raifins  of  the  fun  are  an 
ingredient  iii  the  pedoral  decoc- 
tion, tindlu  re  of  fena,  and  ilomacbic 
tindure  [Z.] 

WINTE  R  ANUS  CORTRX  [£.] 
Winter's  bark  ;  the  produce  of  a 
treegrowing  inJamaica,Barbadoe5, 
&c.  called  Dy  Sir  Hans  Sloane/f- 
ridymenum  redum^  fvliis  laurinist 
coriice  acri  aromatico.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Magel- 
lan by  captain  Winter,  in  the  year 
1567:  the  failors  then  employed 
the  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it  ferviccablc  in  the  fcurvy ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is,  at  prcfent 
alfo,  fomeiimes  made  ufe  of  in  diet- 
drinks.  The  true  Winter's  bark  is 
not  often  met  with  in  the  (hops,  ca- 
nel|a  alba  being  generally  fubili- 
tuted  to  it,  and  by  many  reckoned 
to  be  the  fame :  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs a  confiderable  difl'erence  be« 
twixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality  :  the  Winter's 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a  more 
cinnamon  colour  than  the  canella, 
and  tades  much  warmer  and  more 
pungent. 

ZEDOARTA  [/;.£.]  Zedoary; 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in 
roundifli  ones  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Both  forts  have  an  agree- 
able fragrant  fmcll,  and  a  warm, 
biiterifl]  aromatic  taile. 
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In  diilillation  with  water  it  yields 
an  efTential  oil,  pofTeifing  the  fmell 
andflavourof  thezedoaryin  ao  emi- 
nent degree ;  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion is  almoft  fimply  bitter.  Spirit 
likewife  brings  over  Tome  (mall 
fhktc  of  its  flavour  ;  neverthelefs 
the  fpirituous  extra^  is  confidera- 
bly  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary 
itfelf.  An  extract  made  from  it  with 
proof  fpirit  (which  is  inferior  to 
that  prepared  with  redlified  fpirii) 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  confeftio 
cardiaca  [L] :  the  root  in  fubdance 
^nters  the  confedlio  Paulina,  mi- 
^hridace  and  theriaca  [L.] 

ZIBETHUM  [E,]  Civet;  a 
foft  unduous  fubdance,  of  a  white, 
brown,  or  blackifli  colour,  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft-lndies :  it  u  met 
with  in  certain  bags,fituated  in  the 
lower  patt  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal faid  to  be  of  th«  cat  kind. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes ;  it  is  rarely^  if  ever, 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

ZINCUM.  Zinc;  a  metal, 
differing  from  all  the  other  bodies 
cf  that  clafs,  in  being  inflammable 
per  fe,  fublimable  into  flowers, 
which  afterwards  remain  Exed  in 
the  flrongefl  fire,  foluble  in  every 
acid,  not  mifcible  in  fufion  with 
fulphur,  changing  copper  into  a 
yellow  metaly  brals.     Several  pro- 


ductions of  this  metal,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  fliops ;  as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  zinc,  called 
poropholyx,  and  the  more  impure 
compound  tutty.  The  preparations 
of  zinc  are  employed  principally 
in  external  applications  as  opthaU 
mics.  The  flowers  levigated  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  form  with 
oily  fubllances  an  ufeful  unguent, 
and  with  rofe  water,  and  the  like, 
elegant  collyria,  for  defluxions  of 
thin  fliarp  humours  upon  the  eyes: 
they  are  moderatelyaIlfinocnt,and 
a«S^t,  if  the  levigation  has  been  duly 
performed,  without  acrimony  or 
irritation.  Taken  internally,  they 
prove  emetic* 

ZINGIBER  [L.  E.]  Ginger; 
a  root  brought  from  China  and 
the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies  ;  of  a 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  hoc,  biting, 
aromatic  talle.  Rcdlified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts its  virtues,  by  infufion,  ia 
much  greater  perfection  than  aque- 
ous liquors  ;  the  latter  elevates  its 
whole  flavour  in  diilillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger 
is  a  very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  inteftines :  it  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pep« 
per  kind,  but  its  eifeCls  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal fyrup  [L.  £.J  and  enter.**  a 
great  number  of  the  compofitions. 


General  tides  including  feveral  Jimples. 


The  five  opening  roots ; 


Smallage, 

Afparagus, 

Fennel, 

Parflcy, 

Butchers-broom. 


The 
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The  five  emollient  herbs 


"J  Marfhmallo^ 

/  Mallows, 

J         >  Mercury, 

\  Pellitory  of 

J  Violets. 


Marfhmallowi^ 

the  wall. 


The  four  cordial  flowers : 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds  : 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds : 


The  four  capillary  herbs  : 


! 

] 
1 
] 
] 


Amfe, 
Caraway, 
Cummin, 
Fennel. 

BifliopAveed, 
Stone-parfley, 
Smallage, 
Wild  carrot. 

^ater- melons. 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons. 

Succory, 
Endive, 
Lettuce, 
Purflain. 

Maidenhair, 
Engliih  maidenhair. 
Wall-rue, 
Ceterach. 


The  four  carminative  flowers : 


The  flmples  of  each  of  the  above  claflbs  have  been  often  employed 
together,  under  the  refpcdive  general  appellations.  This  pradicc  has 
entirely  ceafcd  among  us ;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  arc 
now  expunged  both  from  the  Lx)ndon  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopeias, 
though  fliH  retained  m  foreign  ones. 


Geiurai 
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General  rules  for  the  colleSIion  and  prefervation  offimpks. 


Roots. 

Annual  roots  arc  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  (hoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers :  biennial  ones,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  ofl^,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being*  waihed 
clean  from  dirt»  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fliady,  airy  place,  till 
fufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  flit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfvcrfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  defired  to  be  prelerved  in  a 
frefh  ftate,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  u(e  in  certain 
forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand  [E.] 

T  H  E  R E  arc  two  feafons, in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots 
are  reckoned  the  moll  vigorous, 
the  autumn  and  fpring  ;  or  rather 
the  time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 
the  vegetation  is  juft  going  to 
begin  again,  or  foon  after  it  has 
begun  ;  which  times  are  found 
to  differ  confiderably  in  different 
plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two  fir  ft  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, directed  them  to  be  dug 
in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed ;  in  the  third  edition,  the 
autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 
is  continued  in  the fucceeding ones. 
The  generality  of  roots  appear,  in- 
deed, to  be  moil  efficacious  in  the 
fpring ;  but  as  at  this  time  they 


are  alfo  the  moft  juicy,  and  coni«- 
quentlyflirivel much  in  drying,  and 
are  rather  more  difficultly  preferr- 
ed, it  is  commonly  thought  moilaJ- 
vifable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 
No  rule,  however,  can  be  given, 
that  fhall  obtain  univerfally:  arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  its 
being  lefs  aftive  than  at  other  fea. 
fons  ;  while  angelica  root  is  inert 
during  the  fummer,  in  com  pari  foa 
of  what  it  was  in  the  autuma, 
fpring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
iM  growth,  before  the  flowert 
unfold  ;  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  arc  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  roots  [£.] 

FoRthegathcringofleavestherc 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  any  univerfal 
rule,  any  more  than  for  roocs  ;  for 
though  moft  herbs  appear  to  be  in 
their  grcateft  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marftimallow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  whea 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a  woody  na« 
ture.  .  A  difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  fhrubs : 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar  tree, 
have  a  ftrong  fragrant  fmell,  ap- 
proaching  to  that  of  ftorax ;  but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come 

to 
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to  their  full  growth,  their  fragrance 
is  exhaufled. 

Herbs  are  direfted  by  moft  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  (hade  ;  a  rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juil»  though  it 
has  fometiincs  been  roifunderiiood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun's  /te/itt  but  from  the  flroog 
adion  of  the  folar  light',  by  which 
laft  their  colours  are  very  liable  to 
be  altered  or  deilroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots,  ^low  dry- 
ing of  them  in  a  cool  place  is  far 
from  being  of  any  advantage  : 
both  their  colours  and  virtues  are 
preferved  in  greatell  perfcdion, 
when  they  are  dried  hallily,  by  a 
heat  of  common  fire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  fun  can  impart :  thejuicy 
ones  in  particular  requiie  to  be 
dried  by  heat,  being  othcrwile  fub- 
jedl  to  turn  black.  Odoriferous 
herbs, dried  by  fire  till  Ihey  become 
friable, difcoverindccd, in  this  arid 
Hate,  very  little  fmcll  ;  not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diifipatcd ; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated,  from  the  perftd- 
Jy  dry  fubjcd,  to  dry  air;  for  as 
foon  as  a  watery  vehicle  is  fup- 
plied,  whether  by  infufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing  it, 
for  a  little  time,  to  a  moill  air, 
the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  ex- 
traded  hy  virtue  of  the  aqueous 
moillurc,  and  difcover  themielves 
in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inilance  in 
the  curation  ot  tea  among  the  Chi- 
ncfe :  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon  as  ga- 
thered, are  brought  into  an  apart- 
ment f^uroiilied  with  a  number  of 
liule  furnaces  or  floves,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  clean, 
fmooth  iron  plate  :  the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges ; 


they  are  then  immediately  fwept  off 
on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  an- 
other fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haflily.  This  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times^  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  are  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  (landing. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofes 
are  taken  before  they  open,  and 
the  white  heels  clipped  off  and 
thrown  away     [£.] 


The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
commended for  the  leaves  ofplants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers  ;  in  moft  of  which  both  the 
colour  and  fmell  arc  more  pcrifh- 
able  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fub- 
jcd to  be  impaired  by  flow  exficca- 
tion.  Of  the  Howers  which  come 
frefh  into  the  apothecaries  hands, 
the  only  ones  employed  dry  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  are  red 
rofes;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  com- 
pofuions  in  which  they  are  ufed  in 
a  dry  (late,  are  exprefbly  ordered 
to  be  dried  haftily  Ccclereter  art- 
fa^a,)  One  of  the  moll  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
fafTron,  is  a  part  of  a  dower,  dried 
on  paper  on  a  kind  of  kiln,  Vith  a 
heat  fuificient  to  make  it  fweat, 
with  care  only  not  to  endanger  the 
fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  arp  confined  to 
difFereat  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Saflron  is  a  fingalar 
produdion,  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  (liie  or  pillil  :  the  adive  part  of 
camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow  didc, 
or  button  in  the  middle;  that  of  li- 
lies, rofes,  clove-july-flowers,  vio- 
lets, and  many  others^  the  petals  or 
flower-leaves ;  while  rofemary  has 

little 
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litile  virtiJ«  in  any  of  thcfc  parts, 
ihefragrance  admired  in  the  flowers 
of  this  plant  rcfiding  chiefly  in  the 
cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Seeds  Ihould  be  colledled  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontaneouf- 
ly .  Fruits  alfo  are  to  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  unlefs  they  are  or- 
dered to  be  otherwifc  [£.] 

Of  the  fruits  whofc  colleftion 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  ilate  :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  doe,  whofe  virtue,  as  a' 
mild  aftringent,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  by  maturation.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange-tree^  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  green-houfes,  is  fome- 
cimes  gathered  in  a  (late  of  much 
greater  immaturaty,  foon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has 
acquired  its  acid  juice :  at  this  time 
it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bit- 
ter, greatly  refembling  what  are 
called  Curaflao  oranges,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  no  other  than  the  fame 
fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period, 
in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  collcfting  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  t)e- 
ing  in  their  greateft  perfedlion  at 
the  time  of  their  maturity.  As 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moifture, 
rhey  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  in  autumn  :  fuch  as 
abound  with  agrofs  expreflible  oil, 
as  thofe  commonly  called  the  cold 
feeds,  (hould  never  be  expofed  to 
any  confiderable  heat ;  for  this 
would  haden  the  rancidity,  which, 
however  carefully  kept,  they  are 
very  liable  to  contract.  Seeds  are 
bed  prefer ved  in  their  natural 
huiks,  cr  coverings,  which  ihould 


be  fcparatcd  only  at  ihe..time  of 
ufmg  ;  the  huik,  or  cortical  parr, 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from  be- 
ing injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Barks. 

The  mod  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  fhnving  off 
their  barks,  is  generally  the 
winter  [E.] 

Th  e  only  woods  of  our  own 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  iimples  of  our  pharmacopoeias, 
are  the  juniper  and  box ;  the  £r(l 
of  which  is  rarely  or  ffever  kept  in 
the  (hops,  or  employed  in  practice; 
the  other  is  procured  from  the 
turner,  and  it  is  indifferent  at  what 
feafon  it  has  been  cut  down,  being 
at  all  times  fufHciently  fit  for  the 
only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the  yield- 
ing an  empyreumatic  oil  by  diiltl« 
lation  in  a  drong  lire. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth, 
the  London  college  has  not  retain- 
ed one.  In  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia there  are  feveral,  viz. 
thofe  of  the  afh  tree,  birch  tree, 
oak,  elm,  floe,  wild  fervice,  black 
alder,  and  elder,  which,  however, 
have  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, that  the  feafons  of  their 
greated  perfcflion  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  from  experience.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  barks  are  not 
generally  more  replete  with  medi- 
cinal matter  in  the  fummer  and 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum, 
as  to  burd  fpontancoufly,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It 
is  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak 
anfwers  bed  for  the  tanners,  at  the; 
time  of  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
fpring  ;  and  as  its  ufe  in  tannin^ 
depends  on  the  fame  aflringcic 
quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, ic  fhould  feem  to  be  Ef^iil 
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for  medicinal  porpofes  alfo  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  be  obferved^  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  in  this  iaft  feafon 
that  barks  in  general  are  mod  con- 
veniently peeled  off. 

Animals  and  Minerals. 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  moft  pcrfeft  date, 
unlefs  they  are  ordered  other- 
wife  [£.] 

The   animals  of  the  London 
]^kaf  macopoeia  are  only  millepedes 


and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh add  fnails,  earth-worms^ 
and  bees.  Whatever  virtues  thefe 
bodies  may  have,  they  are  fappofed 
to  be  bed  when  they  have  attained 
to  their  common  full  growth.  As 
there  are  no  diftindions  of  matu- 
rity or  immaturity  in  the  mineral 
kingdom »  the  only  rule  for  di- 
redling  our  choice  here  muft  be, 
the  purity  of  the  fubjedls  from  any 
mixture  of  other  bodies :  none  of 
them  are  ever  to  be  ufed  in  an  im- 
pure date. 


PART 
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PART      III. 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAPTER    I. 

^HE   MORE    SIMPLE   PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM,  alioromqae 
quas  aqua  non  diflblvuntur  cor- 
porum  prseparatio.  The  prepa- 
ration of  EARTHr  and  fucb 
other  puhuerahle  bodies  as  woill  not 
dijfohve  in  'water. 


T 


HESE  fubftances  are  firft 
to  be  pulverifed  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,,  upon  a  hard  and 
fmooth  mfirble,  into  an  impal- 
pable powder  :  this  is  to  be 
dried  upon  a  chalk  ftone,  and 
afterwards  fct  by  for  a  few  days, 
in  a  warm,  or,  at  leaft,  vtxy  dry 
place.     L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 

.£rugo,  <uerdigris.     L, 

Antimonium,  antimony,  L»  E, 

Chelx  cancrorum,  cr^s  cia<ivs,L,E, 

Coral] urn,  coraJ*     L.  E, 

Creta,  chalk.     L.  £. 

Lapis  htzozr,  hezoar  fione ;  *which  is 
to  be  moifttnedy  in  the  Je^igation, 
lurtb/pirit  of  vjine  inftead  of  laa' 
ter,    L. 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  flone^ 
pre<uiouJIy  calcined  for  the  ufe  of 
thofeyoho  make  brafs.  L.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mine- 
ral may  be  calcined,  by  heating 
it  three  times  red  hot,  and  quench- 
ing it  as  often  in  'water*     E, 

Lapis  haematites,  blood Jlone,  L.  E. 

Lapis  lazuli.     E. 

Margaritas,  pearls.     L,  E. 

Oculi  cancrorum,  crabs  eyes»  fi 
called.     I.E. 

Ollreorum  teds,  oyflerfhellsy  nuafb" 
id  clean  from  dirt.  L.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expofing 
them,  for  fome  dojfs,  to  tbefuHj  and 
then  rubbing  them  in  a  marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a  kind  of  ' 
pafte  ;  this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  qfier^wards  rubbed 
into  an  impalpable  powder  :  the 
hollovj  fbells  are  preferred  [£.] 
on  account  of  their  containing 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth, 
in  proportion  to  the  outward 
rough  coat,  than  the  thinner 
Hat  ones :  the  rough  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  impregnant 
with  marine  fait. 

Ovoruin 
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Ovorum  tcftac,  egg  Jkellsy  freed  by 
boiling  fnm  the Jkin  that  adheres  to 
them.     L. 
Sued  num.  amber.     L.  E, 
Tutia,  tutty.    L.  E. 

In  preparing  antimony,  cala- 
mine* and  tatty,  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 
into  the  mod  fubtile  powder  pof- 
iible.     L. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cudomary,  inilcad  of 
the  flone  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe, 
confiding  of  two  (lones,  the  up- 
permofl  of  which  turns  hori- 
zontally upon  the  lower,  and 
has  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
for  the  convcniency  of  fupplying 
fre(h  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  it  has  already  pa^Ted,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of 
finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  ihould  be 
taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftru- 
menis  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they 
be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  otherwifc 
they  will  be  abraded  by  the  pow- 
ders. The  haematites,  a  hard  iron 
ore,  is  moft  conveniently  levigated 
betwixt  two  iron  planes :  for  i{ 
the  common  levigating  ftones  are 
made  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when 
Hniflied,  will  contain  almoll  as 
much  of  foreign  matter  from  the 
inftrument  as  of  the  ha:matites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moirten 
feveral  powders,  in  levigation, 
with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  dillilled 
waters :  ihefe,  nevert»)cJef>,  have 
no  advantage  above  common  wa- 
ter ;  fince  in  the  fubfequent  exfic- 
cation  they  muft  neccflarily  ex- 
hale, leaving  the  medicine  poiTeflcd 
of  no  other  virtue  than  what  might 
be  equally  expe£ied  from  it  when 
prepared  with  the  cheaper  ele- 
ment. 


Some  few  fubftances,  indeed,  are 
more  ad  va  n  tageo  u  fly  levigated  wi  th 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expelled  in  this  coflly  pre- 
paration,  confiderably  improved 
thereby.  A  little  fpirit  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  other  animal  fubHances, 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  large 
quantities  of  them  are  prepared  at 
once,  to  prevent  their  running  in- 
to putrefa£ti  on;  an  accident  which, 
in  thofe  circumftances,  fometimes 
happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crsbs  eyes, 
which  abound  with  animal  gela- 
tinous matter,  are  particularly  li- 
able to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for 
reducing  antimony,  calamine,  and 
tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtiliiy 
poiTible,  demands  particular  at- 
tention. The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  lafl  are 
ufually  applied,  requires  them  to 
be  perfeftly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  grofs  irritating  particles. 
The  firft,  when  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only  by 
its  fliarp  needle  like  fpicula  wound 
the  (lomkch,  but  likewife  anfwers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  me- 
dicine, proving  cither  an  nfclcfs 
load  upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  beft 
pafling  off  without  any  other  fen- 
fible  eiFcft  than  an  increafe  of 
the  grofler  evacuations ;  whilft,  if 
reduced  to  a  great  degree,  of  fine- 
nefs. it  turns  out  a  medicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy. 

The  moll  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefc  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wa(h  Oif  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water  ((tc 
page  54..)  and  continue  levigating 
the  remainder,  till  the  whole  be- 
comes fine  enough  to  remain,  for. 
fome  time,  fufpendcd  in  the  fluid; 
a  proccfs  received  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharrmacopocia,  and  there 
direded  as  follows : 

Edinb* 
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Edinb, 
A  Quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in 
a  large  veflel,  and  the  ycGtl 
repeatedly  fhaken,  that  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be 
diffu fed  through  the  water:  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  wa- 
ter would  not  take  up,  is  to  be 
farther  levigated,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 
After  this  method  are  prepared 
antimony;  calaniine,  tutty, 
bloodftone,  chalk,  and  lapis 
lazuli. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  pra6lifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity  ;  and 
without  the  leafl  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con- 
tinued levigation  :  all  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  fir&,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in 
the  water,  longer  and  longer,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs^  The  fame  procefs  may 
likewife  be  advantageouily  ap- 
plied to  other  hard  pulverable 
bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  are  not  foluble  in, 
or  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
The  animal  and  abforbent  pow- 
ders, crabs  claws,  crabs  eyes,  oy- 
fter  fliells,  egg  (hells,  chalk,  pear], 
coral  and  bezoar,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  this  treatment;  nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  readily  foluble  in 
acid  juices  without  much  com- 
minution :  if  no  acid  is  contained 
in  the  firft  paflages,  they  are  apt 
to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ofually  lodged  there,  into 
hard   indiffolublc   j&aiTes ;     the 


greater  degree  of  fineneft  they  are 
reduced  to,  the  more  are  they  dif- 
pofed  to  form  fuch  concretions, 
and  enabled  to  obftrud  the  ori- 
fices of  the  fmall  vefTels.  See 
page  6a. 

AXUNGIiE  PORCINiE,  SEVI- 
QUE  OViLLI  curaiio. 

The  purification  9r  trying  $f  Jbogi 
lard  and  mutton  fuel* 
Lond, 
Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
melt  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water  ; 
then  llrain  them  from  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning  and 
turning  blafik  ;  which  it  does  very 
effedlually,  though  it  fomewhac 
prolongs  the  procefs,  and  is  like- 
wife  apt  to  be  in  part  imbibed  by 
the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpen* 
fatory  direds  the  fat  to  be  ^r^t 
freed  from  the  ficins,  blood  vefiels 
and  fibres,  theii  wafhed  in  freib 
quantities  of  water  till  it  no  long* 
er  gives  the  liquor  any  bloody 
tinge,  afterwards  melted,  ftrainecU 
and  kept  dofe  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  The  (hops  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  thefe  fats  ready 
prepared- 

AXUNGIiE    VIPERINiE    cu- 
ratio. 

7hi  purification  of  vipers  fat, 
Lond. 
Let  the  fat,  feparated  from  the  in- 
teftines,  be  melted  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  preiTed  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ofual- 
ly purified  at  a  time  is  fo  fmall, 
that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  re- 
gulated (b  as  to  prevent  burning, 
without  the  addition  of  any  wfiter, 

s  h 
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It  is  not  neceflaiy,  as  Dr.  Fember- 
ton  obfervesi  to  be  verv  carious 
in  picking  oot  the  fat ;  it  is  Aif- 
ficient  if  the  heart,  liver,  and 
other  bloody  parts,  are  taken  a- 
way;  for  the  reft  of  the  mem- 
branes crifp  up  while  the  fat 
mtlis,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparated 
by  draining^ 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 

7he    defpumati<m    or   clarifying    of 
honey. 

land,  and  Edinb. 

Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water*bath,  (that  is,  by  fetting 
the  veflel  containing  the  honey 
in  a  vefle]  of  hot  water)  and  the 

'    fcudi  which  arifes  taken  off* 

The  intention  of  this  proiSefs 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  wax 
or  other  dro/Ty  matters  that  have 
been  united  with  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  pfefs  in  its  feparation  from 
the  comb ;  and  from  meal  and 
fuch  like  fubftances,  which  are 
fometimes  fraudently  mingled 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is 
rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to  the  furface^ 

SGILLiE  COCTIO. 

^ht  haJdng  offquilh. 

Lond. 
Let  the  fquill  (freed  from  the  outer 
fkin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  in- 
clofed  in  a  paile  made  of  wheat 
fiour  and  water,  and  baked  in 
an  oven,  till  the  pafle  becomes 
dry,  and  the  fqnill  foft  and  ten- 
der throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca,  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills^ 
which  are  one  of  its  principal  in* 


gredients.  The  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  ad- 
mitted them  formerly  only  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  giving 
exprefsly  the  preference  to  fquills 
moderately  dried.  The  intention 
of  baking  the  root  is  to  abate  its 
acrimony. 

SClLLiE  EXSICCATIO. 
T/ii  drying  of  fquills. 

bond. 
Let  the  fquill,   cleared  from  its 
outer  fkm,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  flices,  and  dried  wiih 
A  very  gentle  heat. 

By  this  method,  the  fquill 
dries  much  fooner  than  when  only 
its  feveral  coats  are  feparated,  as 
has  been  ufually  direded  ;  the  in- 
ternal part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats, 
is  covered  with  a  thin  ikin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  , 
moiflure*  The  root  lofes^  in  this 
procefs,  four- fifths  of  its  original 
weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery :  hence 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equi- 
valent to  half  a  drachm  of  it  when 
freih  ;  a  Circumflance  to  be  par« 
ticularly  regarded  in  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  this  medicine.  In  the 
preceding  editions  of  our  difpen- 
fatory, a  particular  caution  was 
given  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife  for 
cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  bone  2  the  founda- 
tion of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be, 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  would 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron :  as  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad- 
hering to  the  knife,  might  render 
a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous. 


RHABAR- 
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RHABARBARI  let  NUCIS 
MOSCHATiE  torfefaaio. 

7be  roafting  of  rhubarb  and  nutmeg* 
Lond* 

Roaft  them  with  a  gentle  heat, 
until  they  become  eafily  friable. 

NuTMEGSiintheirnaturalftate, 
are  fo  foft  and  unduous,  as  fcarce 
to  be  reducible  into  powder,  a 
form  in  which  they  are  occafion- 
ally  wanted ;  and  rhubarb  is  very 
difficultly  fo,  Qnlefs  it  be  thorough- 
ly dry.  The  torrefadion  renders 
them  eafily  pulverable,  and  as  foon 
as  this  point  is  obtained,  fhould  be 
immediately  difcon tinned,  other- 
wife  the  drugs  will  be  confiderably 
injured.  This  treatment  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  increafe  the  af- 
tringency  of  the  fubje£ls,  perhaps 
on  no  very  good  foundation  :  it 
undoubtedly  renders  the  rhubarb 
lefs  purgative,  and  the  nutmegs 
lefs  aromatic.  Both  drugs  may  be 
reduced  into  fnfHciently  fine  parts 
for  moft  purpofes,  by  means  of  a 
grater,  without  any  alteration  be- 
ing made  in  their  native  quality. 

SPONGIiE  USTIO. 

Jbi  burning  of  fponge, 

LonJ, 

Barn  the  fponge  in  a  clofe  earthen 

vefTel,  until  it  becomes  black, 

and  eaiily  friable :  then  powder 

it  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

This  medicine,  now  firfl  re- 
ceived in  the  diipenfatory,  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time ;  and  employed  againd  fcro* 
phulous  diforders  and  cutaneous 
foulneflfes,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple 
and  upwards.  Its  virtues  feem  to 
depend  upon  a  volatile  fait,  jufl 
formed,  and  combined  with  its 
own  oil :  if  the  fponge  be  diftilled 
with  a  Wronger  heat,  it  yields  a 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  its 
proper  form.     The  fait  is  in  this 


preparation  fo  far  extricatrf,  that 
if  the  burnt  fponge  be  ground 
in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contrad  a  difagree- 
able  taint,  and  fometimes  an  emetic 
quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  otheif 
animal  fubdances,  have  by  fome 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  recommended  in  different 
difeafes;  but  as  thefe  fubflances 
fall  greatly  Ihort  of  fponge  in  the 
quantity  of  volatile  fait  produci- 
ble from  them  by  fire,  they  ar6 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicin^ 
efficacy.  Of  all  the  animal  mat- 
ters that  have  been  tried,  raw  Cilk 
is  the  only  one  which  exceeds  or 
equals  fponge,  in  the  produced 
of  fait. 

A  good  deal  of  slddrefs  is  requi- 
fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfe6lion.  The  fponge  (hould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome 
time  in  a  mortar,  that  all  the  ftony 
matters  may  be  got  out,  which, 
compared  with  the  weight. of  thd 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 
times amount  to  a  confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  ftiould  be 
difcon tinned  as  foon  as  ever  the 
matter  is  become  thoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  veifel 
at  once  is  large,  the  outfide  will 
be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the 
infide  is  affefted ;  and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  part 
•efcape,  before  that  in  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  'The  beft 
method  of  avoiding  this  incon- 
venience feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  ftirring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roaft- 
ing of  coffee. 

CORNO  CERVI  CALCt 
N  A  T  I  O. 

Tbe  caldnation  of  bartjhorn, 
Lona. 
Burn  pieces  of  hartftiorn  in  a  pot- 
ter's furnace,  till  they  become 
S  2  perfc6ll/ 
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perfefil^  white;  then  pow<kr 
and  levigate  them  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  earthly  bo« 
dfes. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally 
to  burn  ont  and  expel  the  oil,  falt^ 
and  other  volatile  parts  ;  lb  as  to 
leave  only  a  white  infipid  animal 
earth.  For  this  purpofe,  a  ftrong 
£re,  and  the  htt  admiflion  of  air, 
are  neceffary.  The  potter's  furnace 
is  direded  merely  for  the  fake  of 
convenience ;  where  this  is  not  to 
\m  had,  any  common  furnace  or 
fiove  may  oe  made  to  {tt\t :  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  fpread 
fome  lighted  charcoal,  and  above 
this  lay  the  horns.  The  whole 
will  burn  vehemently :  the  veget- 
able matter  is  reduced  to  afhes; 
and  the  horns  are  burnt  to  white- 
tiefs,  Aill  retaining  their  original 
form,  by  which  they  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other :  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  foon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im« 
<bibing  any  fixt  fait  from  the  ve- 
getable  aflies  moiflened  by  the  air* 
The  horns  left  after  the  diflillation 
of  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts* 
horn  are  as  proper  fpr  this  ufe  as 
any  other;  that  proccfs  only  col- 
lecting fuch  parts  as  are  here  diifi- 
pated  in  the  air. 

Calcined  harlhotrn  is  the  pureft 
of  the  animal  abforbent  powders; 
as  being  perfe£tly  frtQ  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  which 
moil  of  the  others  abound  with. 
It  appears  neverthelefs  to  be  one 
of  the  wcakeft  in  abforbent  power^ 
or  toe  moil  difficult  of  folution  in 
acids. 

PULP  ARUM  EXTRA  CTIO. 

7be  txtra&ion  of  pulps. 

Lond, 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones, 

if  chey  are  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 

in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  un* 


til  they  become  foft :  then  prefs 
out  ihe  pulp  through  a  firong 
hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boit 
it  down  to  a  due  confidence,  in 
an  earthen  velFel,  over  a  gentle 
£re  ;  taking  care  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  flirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning. 
The  pulp  of  cafia  fiftularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  re* 
duced  afterwards  to  a  proper 
confidence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefli,  are  to  be  prefled 
out  through  the  ^twc^  without 
any  previous  boiling. 

STYRACIS  COLATIO. 

Tbeftraining  of  Ji or  ax. 
Lond. 
Soften  florax  calami  ta  in  hot  water; 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm 
iron  plates;  and  feparate  the 
Aorax,  now  purified,  from  the 
water. 

Th  e  ftorax  commonly  met  with, 
ftands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica- 
tion, it  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  woody  matter,  which  this 
procefs  eflTeCtually  frees  it  froin» 
though  in  ocher  refpeCls  liable  to 
fome  inconveniences.  The  woody 
fubdance  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  dorax  from  the  adlion  of  the 
prefs,  and  retains  part  of  it  be- 
hind :  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
ilorax  is  apt  to  fuffer  a  confider* 
able  difiipation  of  its  volatile  parts, 
in  which  its  fragrance  and  prin- 
cipal virtue  confift.  To  prevent 
as  much  as  poflible  this  lad  incon- 
venience, the  operator  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  ufing  a  greater  heat 
than  is  abfolutely  neceifary;  and 
as  foon  as  the  dorax  is  fufficiently 
fofcened,  to  be  expeditious  io  the 
draining  of  it.  It  has  been  que- 
ried whether  this  refia  does  not 

con« 
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communicate  fomewfaat  to  the  wa- 
ter ic  is  boiled  in  ;  as  benzoine* 
with  which  it  ajgrecs  in  its  other 
pharmaceatica!  charadters,  imparts 
to  water  a  faline  matter  fimilar  to 
Che  fublimed  flowers.  On  trial  it 
could  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
line  matter  was  thus  (eparated  from 
llorax,  though  it  impregnated  the 
water  confiderably  with  its  fra- 
grance/ 

Storax  may  be  e)rcellently  pori- 
£ed  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine* 
which  this  refin  totally  dlflblves  in» 
lb  as  to  pafs  through  a  filtre,  -the 
imporicies  alone  being  left«  If  the 
florax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a 
folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
from  this  iblution  by  gently  diilill- 
ing  off  the  fpirit,  which  will  ele- 
vate very  little  of  its  flavour,  or 
by  pouring  to  it  a  quantity  of 
water.     See  chap.  vi.  led.  3. 

OPIUM  COLATUM.   vel  EX- 
TRACTUM  THBBAICUM. 

Btrainid    o^ium^     or    the    thebaic 
extrad, 
Lwd, 

Take  of  opium,  cu>t  into  flices* 
one  pound  :  diflbli«  it  into  the 
coidiAence  of  a  pulp,  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  ic^  burning :  and  whilft 
it  remains  quite  hot,  (Irongly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  the  drained  opi- 
um is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water- bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  coniiilen^e. 
Opium  thus  foftened  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water,  pafTes  the 
ilrainer  entire,  the  feces  only 
being  left  behind.^  \i  it  was 
diflblved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Wb ER  B  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,  the  in- 


fpiflfation  is  moft  commodiouny 
performed  in  a  water-bath  ;  but 
imall  qoantities  may^  be  very  fafely 
infpiflated,  by  placing  the  veiTel 
immediately  over  a  gentle  fire,  th« 
matter  being  kept  ftirring,  and  the 
veflfel  occafionally  removed  from 
the  fire  whenever  there  is  any  M^ 
picaon  of  its  becoming  too  hot* 
The  groffsr  impurities  of  the  opi- 
um are  by  this  procefs  efiedlually 
ieparated ;  but  ibme  of  its  hete- 
rogeneous admixtures,  confifiing 
chiefly  of  duft  and  farinaceous 
matters,  are  fo  fine,  as  partly  to 
pafs  along  with  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  drainer  when  dilated 
by  the  prefs ;  this  manifeAly  ap- 
pears upon  boiling  the  drained  o- 
pium  in  water,  and  i^terwards  ia 
fpirit;  when  a  confiderable  quan* 
tity  of  earthy  matter  will  be  left, 
which  is  not  foloble  in  either  of 
Chofe  menHroa. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  m  ammo- 
niacum,  galbannm,  afafbetida, 
and  the  like,  are  purified  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  here  a 
larger  qaandty  of  water  may  be 
made  ufe  of  without  injury  if 
tberefinous  part  happens  to  fnl^- 
fide,  take  it  out,  and  referve  it 
to  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  in^iffation,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  reft  iuto  od€ 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as 
gal  ban  um,  may  likewife  be  pu- 
rified by  including  it  in  a  blad- 
der, and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  becomes 
foft  enough  to  be  prefled  from 
its  imparities  through  a  canvas 
firainer  \L.\ 

In  the  draining  of  all  the  gums, 
care  (hould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued  ;  otherwife  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  their  more  adtive 

S  J  volatile 
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of  a1o€s»  tre  direded  to  be 
purified,  by  diiTolviog  them  in 
a  fafiicieot  qaantity  of  water 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftraining 
the  folutionsy  and  evaporating 
them  to  the  confiftence  of  honey. 
The  other  gums  are  not  re« 
quired  to  be  purified. 


volatile  matter  will  be  loft:  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot,  by 
any  care,  be  wholly  avoided : 
Ijcnce,  as  the  faculty  of  Paris 
obferves,  the  purer  tears*  nn- 
ftrained,  are  preferable,  for  in- 
ternal ufe,  to  the  ftrained  gums. 
The  laft  of  the  above  methods, 
that  of  foftening  the  gam  in  a 
bladder  by  external  heat,  with- 
out the  addition  of  water,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moil  eligible  for 
^11  thofe  that  will  admit  of  be- 
ing thus  liquefied  fufficiently; 
both  as  exhalation  is  pre^nted 
during  the  liquefaction;  and  a^ 
ihe  drained  gum  returns  in  cool- 
ing to  its  original  confidence, 
without  the  further  heat  whicl^ 
is  r^quifite  in  the  other  method  for 
evaporating  the  water.  Opium 
is  perhaps  lefs  injured  by  heat 
than  the  reft  of  the  gums,  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  ieeming  to 
refide  more  in  its  fixed  than  in 
the  volatile  parts:  it  is  never- 
thelefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell 
of  th«  opium,  which  affords  an 
ufeful  mark  of  its  genuinenefs, 
be  as  much  as  poffible  preferv- 
ed;  this,  if  the  qqantity  of  wa- 
ter was  large,  would  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  long  evaporation  which 
would  theii  become  neceflary. 

In   the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory, 
opium,  and  t^e  fouler  k-ind9 


It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the 
confiftence,  to  which  the  ftrained 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  was 
determined  with  more  precifion, 
particularly  in  regard  to  opium, 
that  there  might  be  as  little  na« 
pertainty  as  poffible  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PRJBPA- 
RATIO. 
Preparadw  of  mikfedis. 
Land. 
The  millepedes  are  to  be  iodofed 
in  a^hin  canvas  cloth,    and 
fufpended  over    hot    fpirit  of 
wine,  in  a  clofe  vefiTel,  till  they 
are  killed  ^  by  the  fteam,  ana 
rendered  friable. 
EdifA. 
\j^t  them  be  indnded  in  a  pro- 
per veftel,   and  dried  with  a 
very  gentle  heat. 
BoTfi  thefe  are  convenient  wayi 
pf  rendering  millepedes  pul?er- 
able,  without  endangering  any  loft 
of  fuch  virtues  as  they  m^y  bf 
pofleiTedof.  ^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTfJR   IL 

&tbfiances  extracted  from  vegetables  by  exprejjion. 


SECT.    I 

Juices. 


JUICES  are  obtained  from 
the  fucculent  parts  of  plants^ 
hy  including  tfiem,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  brnifedy  &c.  in  a  hair 
bag,  and  preiiing  them,  betwixt 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common 
Icrew  prefs,  fo  long  as  any  liquor 
drops  from  them. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previouily  well  beaten  or  ground ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  mode- 
rately bruifed;  for  if  thefe  are 
ever  bruifed,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  herbaceous  matter  will  be 
forced  out  along  with  the  juice. 
Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt 
CO  communicate  a  difagreeable  fla- 
vour; the  threads  of  tSefelikewife 
fwell  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe 
moiilure,  fo  as  in  great  meafure  to 
prevent  the  itte  percolation  oi  the 
juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moil  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
v^ater-crefles,  from  the  acid  herbs^ 
as  forrel  and  wood-forre],  from 
the  aperient  ladefcent  plants,  as 
dandelion  and  hawkweed«  And 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  con- 
tain great  part  of  the  peculiar  tafle 
and  virtues  of  the  refpedive  fub- 
jeds.  -  The  juices,  on  the  other 
hand,  extra^ed  from  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  *as  thofe  of  mint 
and  the  fragrant  Turkey  balm, 
^ommpaly  c^ed  balm  of  Cilead« 


have  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  deco£iions  of 
them,  made  in  water,  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
been  diflipated.  Many  of  the  o- 
doriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  have  it  totally  deflroyed 
by  the  previous  bruifing.  From 
want  of  fuflicient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  praditioners  have  been 
frequently  decei^d  in  the  eflFeAs 
of  preparadons  of  this  clafs :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as 
a  flomachic,  though  it  wants  thoiis 
qualities,  by  which  mint  itfelf» 
and  its  other  preparations,  operate 
in  that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  preflT- 
«d  out  from  plants,  differ  from 
thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or 
from  incifions ;  thefe  lafl  confi fl- 
ing chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are 
not  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubflance  of  the  vegetable  fubjedl, 
but  elaborated  in  diflinfl  veflels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta- 
cles. From  poppy  faeads»  flight- 
ly  wounded,  there  iflues  a  thick 
milky  liquor*  which  dries,  by  a 
moderaue  warmth,  into  opium ; 
whilfl  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
by  preflfure  is  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices,  newly  exprefled,  are  ge- 

.^leically  thick,   vifcid,    and  ytty 

impure ; 
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impare :  by  colatare,  a  quantity 
of  grofs  matter  is  Ceparatedy  the 
juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid^ 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal 
purpoies,  though  as  yet  not  en* 
tirely  pure :  on  landing,  it  be- 
comes again  turbid ,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a  fermentative  or  putre- 
fadive  ftate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  tfte  juice? 
more  perfcaly  fine ;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a  manifetl  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  eifedual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li- 
quors, is,  to  let  the  drained  juices 
Aand  in  a  cool  place,  till  they  have 
depoiited  their  groiier  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a  fine  (Iraiper  till  perfeA<- 
ly  clear  ;  when  about  one-fortieth 
part  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  added,  and  the  whole 
fulfered  to  Hand  as  before :  a  frefh 
fedimenc  will  now  be  depofited, 
from  which  thi^  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  ofiT,  flrained  again,  and  put 
into  (mail  bottles  that  have  been 
wafhed  with  fpirit  an4  (jried.  A 
little  oil  is  to  be  poured  pn  the 
furface,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  $11 
the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clore4 
with  leather,  paper,  or  ftopt  with 
jfiraw,  as  the  flafiu  in  which  Flo- 
rence wine  is  brought  to  us ;  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  fuf- 
fers  the  air,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  li- 
quors, to  efcape ;  which  air  would 
Otherwife  endanger  the  burftingof 
the  glafles,  or,  being  imbibed 
afreih,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  method,  juices 
may  be  prefer ved  for  a  year  or 
two ;  and  fome  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved. 


that  there  are  great  differences 
in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied,  in  the  expreffion, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeds : 
there  are  equal  differences  in  re« 
gard  to  their  preferving  thofe  vir- 
tues, and  this  independently  of 
the  volatility  of  the  adive  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpofition  to  exhale^ 
Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurvy* 

frafs  may,  by  the  above  method, 
e  p|-eferyed  almoft  intire  in  it^ 
juice foracon(iderab}e  time;  while 
the  adlive  parts  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucuipber  quickly  feparate 
and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
ia  }ike  manner  their  medicinai 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCT  SCORBUTIC!. 
^he  fcorhuHc  juifts, 
Lond. 
Take  the  juice  of 

Garden  fcur^ygrafs,  twopinti|; 
Brooklime, 

Water  crefTes,  each  one  pint ; 
Seville  oranges,  a  pint  and 
quarter. 
Mix  them  together,  let  them  (land 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
f  lear,  or  pafs  it  thro'  a  firainen 

EdirA,. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  fcurvygrafs, 
oranges,      each     one     pint 

and  a  half; 
Water  crefles, 
*    Brooklime,  each  one  pint; 
White  fugar,  ten  ounces ; 
Compound  horferadifh   watert 
half  a  pint. 
Mix   the  juices   with  the  fugar, 
and  depurate  them  according  to 
art.;    thei^  add  the  horferadifZ) 
water.  ' 

Both 
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Both  thefe  compofitloni  are  of 
conBderabie  ufefortheporpofesex* 
prefle4  in  the  title;  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  aififtant  to  the  fcurvy 
f  rafs  and  other  acrid  and  antifcorr 
DQtics,  which,  when  thas.  mixed, 
have  been  found  from  experience 
to  produce  much  better  efFeds  than 
when  employed  by  themielves. 
Tbefe  jaices  may  be  taken,  from 


an  on  nee  or  two  to  a  quarter  of  « 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  dayt 
they  generally  iocreafe  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  fometimes  intro- 
duce a  laxative  habit.  Preferved 
with  the  cautions  above  me ncioned» 
they  will  keep  good  for  a  consider- 
able time;  though,  whatever  caro 
be  taken,  they  are  found  toanfwer 
better  when  fre(h. 


SECT.     II. 

Exprejfed  oils. 


EXPRESSED  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a  llone  mor- 
tar, or,  where  the  quantities  are 
large,  grinding  them  in  mifls, 
and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag, -which  is  wrapt  in 
a  hair  cloth,  and  ftrongly  preflf- 
ed  betwixt  iron  plates.  The  can- 
vas, if  employed  ak>ne,  would 
be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates 
of  the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  running  down  :  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  hair--cloth,  a 
free  pa/Tage  is  allowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been 
contrived,  both  for  grinding  the 
fubjed,  and  prefTing  out  the  oil,  in 
the  way  of  budnefs  To  facilitate 
the  expreffion,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs, 
or  the  fubjed  itfelf  after  the  grind- 
ing, by  keeping  it (lirring,  inapro- 
per  veiFel  over  the  fire :  the  oil,  li- 
|uefiedbytheheat,  feparates  more 
Veely  and  more  plentifully.  When 
the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal 

Eurpofes,  this  pra&ice  is  not  to 
e  allowed ;  for  heat,  efpecially  if 
its  degree  is  fufficient  to  be  of  any 
confiderable  advantage  for  promot- 
ing the  feparation,  renders  the  oil 
\&  foft  and  palatable,  impreiTes 


?, 


adifa^reeab1efiavoar,andincrea(et 
its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid : 
hence  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed  Mrith- 
oat  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  ia 
a  warm  place  after  their  expreflion. 
Expofed  but  fur  a  few  days  to  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  they  lofe  their  emol- 
lient quality,  and  become  high- 
ly rancid  and  acrimonious.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting any  tendency  to  this  acrid 
irritatin^ftate,  in  medicines  fo  of- 
ten ufed  for  abating  immoderate 
irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed  to 
this  injurious  alteration,  that  they 
frequently  contrad  an  acrimony 
and  rancidity  while  contained  in 
the  original  fubjedls.  Hence  great 
care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of 
the  unduous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very  ran- 
cid :  almonds  are  particularly  liable 
to  inconveniences  of  this  kind. 

Exprefled  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fun  dry  diff*er- 
ent  fubje6ts,  as  nuts,  poppy  feed, 
hemp- feed,  rape- feed,  and  others. 
Thofe  dire£led  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  are, 
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matic  matter  of  the  fubjed.  Thas 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex- 
predion,  an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices ;  and  an 
oil  expreiTed  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  (hare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
the  feeds.  A  purgative  oil  alfo  is 
extracted  in  America  from  the  pur* 
gative  feeds  of  the  ricims.  It  does 
not  appear  that  other  qualities  of 
vegetables  are  communicated  to 
their  exprefled  oils* 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  va- 
rieties of  oranges,  lemons  and  ci- 
trons, yield  by  a  kind  of  expref- 
fion  their  eflcntial  oils  almoft  pure, 
and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  them  by  diftilla- 
tion.  The  e/Tential  oils,  in  which 
the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth 
of  thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained 
in  numerous  little  veHcles,  which 
may  be  diftinguiflied  by  »he  naked 
eye,  fprcad  all  over  the  furface  of 
the  peel.  If  the  rind  is  cut  in 
fliccs,  and  the  dices  feparately 
doubled  or  bent  in  different  parts, 
and  fqueezed  between  the  fingers, 
the  vcficles  btirft  at  the  bending, 
and  difcharge  the  oil  in  a  number 
of  fine  (lender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or  por- 
celane  veffcl,  and  the  flices  fqueez- 
ed again  ft  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veiTel  be- 
neath. But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  ftate  wherein  it  exifted  in  the 
fub^cft,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other 
agents,  it  is  not  practicable  to  ad- 
vantage, unlefs  where  the  fruit  is 
vtry  plentiful ;  as  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus  be 
cxtradled  or  colleaed. 

The  oil  is  more  perfedly  fcpa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lump  of  fogar.  The  fugar,  by  the 
inequality  of  its  furface,  oroducei 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUM. 
Oil  of  almonds* 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINL 
Oil  of  linfeed. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPL 
Oil  of  muftard-fetd. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently;  the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.  Nor  are  the  difference* 
of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminatine  qualities  of  the 
fubjeds  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expref- 
iion  :  the  oil  of  muftard-feed  is  as 
foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pun- 
gency of  the  muftard  remaining 
entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
cxprcffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
one  another;  but  in  medicinalqua- 
lities  they  appear  to  be  all  nearly 
alike,  and  agree  in  one  common 
emollient  virtue.  They  foften and 
relax  the  folids,  and  obtund  acri- 
monious humours:  and  thus  be- 
come ferviceable,  internally,  in 
pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine, 
hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs,  &c. 
in  glyftcrs,  for  lubricating  the  in- 
tcftines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  lenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce  : 
in  fomecafes,  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moft  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  (hall  fee  here- 
after, in  the  chapter  of  EmuU 
fions. 

The  oils  exprefTed  from  aro- 
matic fubftances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  in  retaining,  for  the 
moU  part^  an  admixture  of  the  aro- 
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theefFedof  arafpy  in  tearing  open  with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  moft  of 

the  oily  veficles :  and  in  propor*  the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  applied  in 

tton  as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the  a  fluid  ftate.  Indeed  the  pure  eflen- 

fugar  imbibes  theoil.  When  the  one-  tialsoils»  obtained  by  diftillation, 

ward  part  of  the  lump  is  fufficiently  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fn- 

moiflened,  it  is  fcraped  off,  and  the  gar,  to  render  their  ofe  the  more 

operation  continued  on  the  frefli  commodiou9* 
furface.    The  oil  thus  qombine4 
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CHAPTER   m. 

Infufions  in  different  menjirua. 


SECT.    I. 

Infufions  and  decoaions  in  'Water. 


WATER,  the  dircft  mem- 
firuutn  of  guras  and  falls, 
extracts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  ac« 
tion,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe  ;  the  refinous  and  oily  prin- 
ciples being,  in  moft  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
my and  faline,  as  to  be  in  great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and 
moil  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to 
water  greatefl  part  of  their  fmell, 
tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Even 
of  the  pure  efTential  oils,  and  odo- 
rous reiins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour ;  and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
my or  faline  matter,  the  whole  fub- 
fiance  of  the  oil  or  reiin  is  made 
diflbluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  dilToIves 
*  only  certain  determinate  quantities 
(fee  page  39)  :  by  applying  heat, 
it  is  generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  heat;  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  would  have  diflblved  without 
heat.  With  gummy  fubftances, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  unites  unli- 
mitedly,  difTolvingmore  and  more 
of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fludity : 
heat  expedites  the  a^ion  of  the 


water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do,  by  al- 
lowing it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  a&ive  parts  extrafled  from 
moft  vegetables  by  watec,  and  oils 
and  reiins  made  foluble  in  water 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  ^  being  diflbluble  without 
Saturation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  veget- 
ables in  a  frefh  (late,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  a^ive 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  y'lr- 
tues  to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moiflure  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience  however  fliews, 
that  dry  vegetables,  in  general,  give 
out  more  than  frefli  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  adion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  date.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  frefli  in  water,  and  the 
other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infuflon  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
ilrongefl  :  and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetable^ 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under* 
flood  that  the  fubje£ls  muft  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried  ;  unlefs 
when  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  freih ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  te 


Chap.  3. 

be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
firoycd  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  coloars  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa* 
ter  along  with  their  medicinal  mat- 
ter ;  many  impart  a  colour  differ- 
ent from  their  own ;  and  others, 
though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  ro  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers ;  of  the  fecond,  the  leaves 
of  moft  plants  ;  of  the  third,  fome 
of  the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cya- 
nus  and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors 
change  the  infufions  of  moft  flow- 
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ers,  the  yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a 
red  ;  and  alkalies,  both  fixt  and 
volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extra^s  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  gcl- 
lies,  broths,  &c.  and  along  with 
thefc,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  adlivity,  as  the  acrid  matter 
of  cantharides.  It  difTolves  alfo 
fome  portion  of  calcined  calca- 
reous earths,  both  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  adion  of  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Article  I.     Infujions  in  cold  water. 


Infusum  cardui. 
Infufan  of  carduus. 
Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benediAus,  and'  a 
pint  of  common  water.  Let 
them  fteep  for  ^x  hours,  with- 
out heat,  and  then  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper. 

By  this  management,  only  the 
.finer  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex- 
tracted, and  the  infufion  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter ;  it  fits  eafier 
on  the  ilomach  than  any  other  me- 
dicine I  know  of  the  bitter  kind  ; 
whereas,by  long  continued  macera- 
tion, or  by  the  application  of  beat, 
the  grofTer  and  more  ungrateful 
parts  are  taken  up,  and  the  liquor 
oecomes  naufeous,  fo  as  to  provoke 
vomiting.  1  have  often  given  the 
light  inf ufion,  with  great  ^nefit,  in 
weaknefles  of  the  flomach,  where 
the  common  bitters  did  not  agree. 
It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure 
with  aromatic  materials :  inflead  of 
pure  water,  a  mixture  thereof,  with 
Jome  grateful  diftilled  fpirituous 
water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri- 
tttoui  water  of  orange*peel>  may  be 


ufed  for  the  menftruum.  The  little 
quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in  this 
compound  will  not  confiderably 
vary  the  difTolving  power  of  the 


water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageonfly  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  frcfli  quantities  of  the 
fubje6l;  the  water  loading  itfelf 
more  and  more  with  the  active  parts. 
Thefe  loaded  infufions  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofea 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fub- 
tile,  and  adive  principles  of  veget- 
ables, in  a  form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  thehuman  body. 

TINCTURA  MENTHi£. 
7indure  of  mint. 
Edinh. 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  fpearmint,  and  a  pint 
of  Ample  mint  water.  Steep  them 
in  a  clofe  veffel,    in  a  warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  tin^ure. 

Thb 
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The  diftilled  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  mach  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa- 
ter can  be  made  to  retain  by  di- 
Hillation.  By  infafion,  however^ 
it  ftill  takes  up  more,  being  equally 
effedual,asamenftruum,with  freih 
water,  hence  the  tindture  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
This  is  another  ufeful  method 
of  obtaining  flrong  infufions  from 
vegetables,  and  it  may  be  varjed 
at  difcretion  :  the  diflilled  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
menllruum  for  another. 

iNFUSUKf  CORTICIS  PbRUVIANI. 

Infujion  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace- 
rate without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  occafionly  (baking 
the  veiTel ;  then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
firainer. 

Th  B  extra£tion  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  ftrong  co£iion  :  but  this  drug, 
contrary  to  mod  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a  reQnous  matter,  con- 
taing  the  allringency  of  the  bark, 
is  haftily  melted  out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  diiTolved  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  ieparate,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom ;  whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  water,  the  allringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  cxtradled 
together,  and  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter,  are  retained  by  the  water 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  folution.  The 
infufion  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
bell  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  llomachs,  and  may  be  given 
in  d  jfes  of  two  or  three  ounces,  in 


intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  are  required. 

AmrA    PICBA. 

Tor  'uoaur. 
Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 
Stir  them  flrongly  together  with  a 

wooden  rod  -,  and  after  ftaudiog 

to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  on 

the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  water  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  the  world  as  a  cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all 
difeafes ;  a  flow  yet  eifedual  alter- 
ative in  cachexies,  fcurvies,  chlo- 
rotic,  hyflerical,  hypochondriacal, 
and  other  chronical  complaints ; 
and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
flempers  which  demand  immediate 
relief,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumo- 
nies,  thefmall  pox,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers  in  generel.  The  medi- 
cine, though  certainly  far  inferior 
to  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  is  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  of 
confiderable  utility  :  it  fenfibly 
raifes  the  pnlfe;  and  occafions 
fome  confiderable  evacuation,  ge-  . 
nerally  by  perfpiration  or  urine, 
though  fometimes  by  (lool  or  vo- 
mit :  hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  z6i  by 
increafing  the  vis  vitse,  and  en- 
abling  nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
humours. 

I  fliall  here  infert,  from  the 
firfl  public  recommender  of  this 
liq'ior  (bifhop  Berkeley)  fome  ob- 
servations on  the  manner  of  ufing 
it.  **  Tar  water,  when  right,  is 
**  not  paler  than  French,  nof 
**  deeper  colour  than  Spanifh 
"  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear; 
'*  if  there  be  not  a  fpirit  very  kn:- 
**  fibly  perceived  in  drinking,  you 
"  may  conclude  the  tar  water  is 
*•  not  good.  It  may  be  drank  ei- 
**  iher  cold  or  warm :  in  colics,  ( 
«*  take 
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take  :t  to  be  beft  warm.  As  to 
the  quantity.  In  common  chroni- 
cal indifpoittions,  a  pint  a  day 
may  fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach»  at  two  or  four  times,  to 
wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
about  two  hours  afterdinner  and 
breakfafl :  more  may  be  taken 
by  ftrong  ftomachs.  But  thofe 
who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
veterate maladies,  muft  drink  a 
greater  quantity,  at  leaft  a  quart 
every  twenty-four  hours :  all  of 
this  clafs  muft  have  much  pa- 
tience and  perieverance  in  the 
ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  medicines,  which,  though 
fure,  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
veterate chronical  diforders.  In 
acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
it  muft  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
flill  enabling  the  patient  to 
drink)  perhaps  a  pint  every  hour, 
which  I  have  known  to  work  fur - 
prizing  cures.  But  it  works  fo 
quick,  and  eives  fuch  fpirits, 
that  the  patients  often  think 
themfelves  cured  before  the  fe- 
ver hath  quite  left  them.'* 


AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  lime  vfoter. 

Lond» 

Take  a  pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  let  the  whole  ftand 
to  fettle  ;  then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Takeaponnd  of  frefli*  burnt  quick- 
lime, and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  oy  little  and  lit- 
tle upon  the  lime,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  ftrongly  (hake 
the  vefTel :  then  let  the  whole 
ftand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  may 
fettle,  and  after  two^days,  filter 


the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  veftels  clofely  ftopt. 

A  lime  water  may  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  calcined 
oyfter  (hells. 

Thb  rea(bn  of  adding  the  water 
by  degree  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces 
the  external  part  to  a  kind  of  mud- 
dy fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which 
in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inter- 
nal part  from  being  a^ed  upon  by 
the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of 
water,  in  the  two  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  occalion  any  fcnfible  differ- 
ence in  the  ftrength  of  the  pro- 
dud  ;  the  quicklime  is  far  from 
yieldingall  its  foloble  parts  toeither 
proportion;  the  remainder  giving  a 
ftrong  impregnayon  to  many  frefh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  fo 
itrong  as  to  the  firll.  The  cautioa 
of  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-ftopt 
veffels,  ooght  to  beftriaiy  attended 
to ;  for  in  open  ones,  the  calcarc- 
ous  matter,  difTolved  in  the  liquor, 
foon  begins  to  feparate,  and  forms 
a  white  cruft  upon  the  furface* 
This  cruft  is  not  of  a  (aline  na- 
ture, as  fome  have  imagined  ;  but 
an  in(ipid  earth,  no  longer  mifci« 
ble  with  watery  liquors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and 
^orbutic  complaints,  in  fome  kinds 
of  al vine  fluxes,  female  weaknefTes, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
folids :  particularly  in  corpulent  and 
phlegmatic  habits.  It  appears  like- 
wife  tobepofreffedofalithontriptic 
power,and  in  fundry  calculous  cafes 
has  procured  confiderable  relief: 
the  lime  water  prepared  from  cal- 
cined oyfter  (hells  is  found  to  be,  in 
this  intention,moreefficaciousthan 
that  of  the  common  ftone  or  chalk 
lime.  It  is  given  internally,  in  the 

dofe 
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dofe  of  a  qoarter  of  a  pint*  three 
or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  likewife 
ufed  externally  for  waihiDg  foul 
ulcers. 

A  QJJ  A  C  A  L  C  I  S. 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  lime  'water, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

SafTafraSy  root  and  1»ark,  (haved, 

two  ounces  ; 
Nuta%8,   well  bruifedy    three 

drachms ; 
Liquorice,  flicedy  one  ounce  ; 
Lime  water,  frefli  prepared,  four 
pints* 
Digeft  them  together  for  two  days» 
in  a  very  clofe  veiTel ;  and  then 
ilrain  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 

COMPOSITA. 
Lime  toaier  left  compounded, 
London. 
Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 
Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ovnce  ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate   without  heat   for  two 
days,  and  then  Urain  oFthe  li- 
quor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 

COMPOSITA. 
Ume  'water  more  compounded. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  ihaved,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 
SafTafras  bark^  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  threedrachms; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate   without   heat  for    two 
days,  and  (hen  Ilrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

This  lad  water  has  been  lifed 


for  fome  time  indoor  hoipitaU,  un- 
der the  title  of  Aqua  liber  a  vs. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly 
communicates  its  virtues  to  the  cold 
liquor,  foroe  have  propofed  boiling 
ic  in  the  lime  water  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  added  f  but 
though  this  treatment  more  per- 
fectly extradis   the  virtues  of  the 
wood,  it  vtry  much  injures  thofe  of 
the  lime  water«  greateft  part  of  the 
Blatter  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
lime  beine  feparated  and  thrown 
off  in  the  boiling.     Nor  indeed  is 
there  any  occafion  to  have  recourfe 
to  expedients  of  this  kind ;  the 
quantity  of  the  wood  in  the  above 
prefcription  being  fo  large,  that 
the  liquor  receives  a  fufficient  im-* 
pregnation  from  it  by  maceration 
m  the  cold.     If  however,  on  this 
or  other  occafions,  it   fhould  be 
though  expedient  to  increafe  the 
difiblving  power  of  lime  water  by 
boiling,  we  may  do  it  without  any 
injury  to  the  lime  water,  by  this 
method  directed  by  the  London 
college  for  obtaining  a  folutioa  of 
fulphur  in  thismenftruum,  viz.  by 
adding  fome  quicklime  in  fub* 
dance,  which  will  continue  to  give 
a  frefh  impregnation  to  the  water, 
afFer  the  lime  at  firft  difiblved  in  it 
has  been  feparated  by  the  boiling. 
In  all  thefe  com pofit ions,   the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
flavour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  Aomach,  and  nt  the  fame  tkne 
confiderably  promote  its  medicinal 
efficacy,  efpecially  when  intended 
againft  cutaneous  diforders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantities  as  the  fimple  lime  water, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm 
during  their  ufe. 

Article 
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Article  IL    Itrfufitms  in  hiSng  water. 


INFlJSUlVf  AMAROM. 
Buter  infujhn. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  drachms ; 
Lefler  centaury  tops,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Infuie  them  for  foar  hoars,  then 
filter  the  liquor^  and  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  aqua  aromaiica,  or  of 
Ipirituous  cinnamon  water. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 

SIMPLEX. 

Sifi^U  hitter  infufion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

i^re(h  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  part,each  half  an  ounce ; 
Dry  yellow rindof  Seville  orange 
peel,  freed  in  like  manner 
from  the  white,  one  drachm 
and  a  half; 
Boiling  water,  three  qaarteri  of 
a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
.    filter  the  liquor  thro'  paper,  of 
pafs  it  through  a  ilrainer,  with- 
out preiTure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele* 
gant  and  ufeful  bitters;  thelatter,ia 
particular,  i$  as  agreeable  a  one  at 
can  well  becootrived,the  peels  com* 
muntcating  a  fine  flavour,  which  it 
the  only  addition  that  the  gentian 
JUnds  in  need  of.  The  committee 
of  the  London  college  obferve,  thai 
'«  moft  of  the  ingredients,  which 
«<  ufually  enter  the  compofitioo  of 
«•  bitter  infufions,  being  prepared 
«<  by  them  ieparately,  amongft  all 
«  the  ftrong  bitters,  gentian  gave 
f  thpmoft  unexceptionable  90ioar,' 


^  but'  it  wants  the  afliftance  of 
"  fome  ingredient  to  fnrnifli  an  ac« 
"  ceptable  flavour ;  fcarce  any  of 
*'  the  bitters  accompanied  with  fla- 
"  vour,  fuch  as  zeuoary,  calamus 
*'  aromaticus,  and  the  like,  ap- 
<*  peared  to  be  truly  grateful,  ex- 
«<  ccpt  orange  peel  and  cardoniom 
"  feeds :  but  cardomom  fee4s  are 
**  mucilaginous,  and  rendir  the  li- 
«<  quor  cloudy,  and  orange  pieel  is 
'*  accompanied  with  a  hot  oil  that 
*'  requires  it  to  be  but  fparingly 
"  nfed  :  lemon  peel,  in  its  outer 
*'  rind,  to  which  all  its  flavour  it 
*'  confined,  is  not  a  bitter,  but  fnp- 
''  plies  the  gentian  moft  fucceis- 
'*  fully  with  what  is  wanted  ;  tho' 
''  the  compofition,  by  a  noderat* 
*'  addition  of  orange  peel,  becomes 
«*  yet  more  perfeft." 

INFUSUM   AMARUM 
PURGANS. 
Purging  bitter  infufim, 
Isnd. 
Take  of 
Sena; 
Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  freih, 

each  three  drachms  ; 
Gentian  root  i- 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  oraffge 

peel,  dry ; 
Le'fler  cardamom  ieeds,  freed 
from  the  huflts,  each  half  « 
drachm : 
Boiling  water,  five  ooncet  by 
meafure. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  ofiF  the  Hqnon 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
cum   SENA. 
Bitter  infujkm  nnith  fena* 
EdhA. 
Take  of 
Sena,  one  drachn  | 
T  Gen- 
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Gentian  root. 

Sweet  iennel. feeds*  each  half  a 
drachm; 

Bpilidg  watei:*  ^  quarter  of  % 
'  pint,  ' 
|nfu(e  them  for  four  honr^j  ^nd 

then  ftr^iq  the  liqaor.^ 
This  infufion  may  likewiie  be  prcr 

pared  with  two^  three,  or  mor^ 

timet  the  quanuty  of  fcna. 

.  ^oTH  thefb  are  nfeful  purging 
bitters.  The  quantities  here  pr«T 
(cribed  ire  intended  for  one  dofe: 
the  firft  is  the  Idrgeft,  and  the  other 
the  fmalleft  dofe  thacfena  is  ufaally 
given  in. ' 

INFUSUM  SEN-« 

COMMUNE. 
Common  infufion  (f  fifUh 

Take  of 

Sena»  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Cryftalsof  tartar*  threedrachms ; 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  huiks,  two  drachms; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  cryftak  of  tartar  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  dSOfofared  ; 
then  pour  the  water,  whilft  it 
continues  boiling,  upon  the 
other  jngrcsdieau;  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  off  the  liquor  for 

lar  ourlbmtr  pbannacopaeia,an 
alkaline  fiik  wu  ufed  in  the  infu- 
fion  of  fena,  inftead  of  the  acid  one 
bere  dsraAed*  The  firft  was  fup-* 
pbfed  to  promote. the. operation  of 
^e  mcdkiiie,  by  fuperaddin^  a 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  oTits 
own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to 
eztraft  fiiUAtwkat  more  from  the 
capital  ingrtditnt,  than  it  would  be 
capable  ^dmng  by  itfelfi  whilft 
aads  have  rather  a  contrary  eSed. 
Experience,  however,  has  fuffid* 
ently  (hewn  <as  the  committee  af- 
fiireus)  *<  that  this  infufiop  andthe 


**  following  one  with  lemon  jaice, 
'*  do  not  fail  in  their  intention  : 
**  and  in  a  medicine,  very  nanfeous 
*'  to  many,  it  is  of  principal  con- 
"  fequence  to  prepare  it  fo,  that 
<<  the  lighten  and  leaft  difguftfiil 
<*  parts  may  be  extraded.*'  Alka« 
line  falts  increafe  the  oilenfiveoefs 
of  the  iena ;  whilft  cryftals  of  ttr> 
tar  confiderably  improve  thecoloor 
of  the  infnfion,  and  Ijkewife  ren- . 
der  the  tafte,  to  fome  perfons,  left 
difagreeable.  Soluble  tartar  ihoald 
feem  a  good  ingredient  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compoStions,  as  it  not 
only  improves  the  tafte«  but  pro- 
motes the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine :  this  addition  alfo  reo* 
ders  the  infafion  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
or  occafion  flatulencies. 

INFUSUM   SENJE, 

LIMONIATUM. 
Infujm  nf  ftna  nmth  kmn. 
Lend. 
Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
.  Yelk>w  rind  of  lemon  peel,freib, 
one  ounce ; 
V  Lemon  juice,  one  ounce,  by 
meafure ; 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold  ftrain  off  the  infufion/ 

This  is  a  vtry  pleafaot  ^nd 
fiifiiciently  efficacious  purge :  the 
committee  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
aM>ft  agreeable  form  they  hsve 
been  able  to  contrive  for  the  ex* 
hibttion  of  iena  to  fuch  as  ttt 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
Its  flavour.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
ounces  to  four, 

INFUST  SENiE  UNCIiB 

OyATUOR. 
A  fiwrmmci  infujm  rf  frm 
E^nh. 
Take  of 
Sena,  three  drachms ; 

Ginger^ 
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Gin|er,  one  fcruple ; 
Botlmg  waoBTy.  foor  ooncei* 
lafafe  for  four  hours,  aad  cheft 
ftjrain  o£F  the  liqaor. 

This  infafios  if  tolerably  grate?t . 
fiiU  the  ill  flavour  of  the  (eoa  be* 
ing  in  good  neafore  covered  by 
the  gin^er»  the  quaocity  of  which 
is  here  locreafed  to  doable  of  thai 
in  former  editionf  of  the  pharma- 
eopoua.  Formerly  two  drachms  of 
the  greater  waterfigwort  were 
added.  The  water-figwort  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  the  Brazilian 
herb  iquaaimt  celebrated  as  a  fpe* 
cific  corre^ior  of  the  flavoor  of  fe- 
na :  that  plant;  however,  has  not 
been  foiind  from  experience  to  an« 
iwer  this  poispofe  fo  eliedaally  as 
it  was  foopofed  to  do  before  it  was 
commonly  known. 

INPUSUM  RHABARBARI. 
Infujm  of  rhukarb. 
Edint. 
Take   of  rhubarb,    fliced^   one 
ounce ; 
.Cochineal,  one  (cruple; 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infufe  them  for  a  night,  and  to 
the  drained    liquor    add    one 
ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
bed  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative  $  water  ex« 
trading  its  virtue  more  effe^ally 
than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous 
menilrua :  in  this  refpcA  rhubarb 
differs  from  moft  of  the  other  ve- 
geuble  cathartics. 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 
TiM&mn  of  rofi$* 
hond. 
Take  of 

Red  rofe  bnds,  freed  from  the 
white  heeb,  half  an  ounce  i 


Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  cf  vi* 

triol,  onefcrnple; 
Boiling  water,  two  pinM  and  a 

half; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce 

and  a  half. 
Pirftiningle  the  fpirit  of  viutol  with 
the  water,  inaglafi,  or  glazed 
earthen  veflel,  and  in  this  mix- 
ture macerate.  U^e  rofes ;  when 
the  liqnor  is  erown  cold,  ftrain 
it,  and  add  the  fugar. 

EJuib* 
Tafceof 

Red  rofes,  cleared   from   the 
heels^  and  dried,  one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  vitriol,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  ; 

White  fngar,^  tvi(Q  ounces. 
Mix  the  acia  (pirit  with  the  water^ 

An4  infufe  tne  rofes  therein  foe 

four  hours ;  then  filter  the  tine* 

tare,  and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

SoMK  have  direfted  the  oil  of 
vitriol  tobedropped  opon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  .put  to  them  : 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty; 
for  fttch  of  the  rofes  as  this  canftic 
liqnor  falls  nson  nndiliited,  will 
be  burned  41  p  oy  it,  and  have  their 
texture  deltroyed.  Others  have 
made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in 
water  firft,  and  then  added  the 
acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if 
this  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  it 
would  weaken  its  power  as  a  men- 
llruum ;  but,  as  the  committee  ob« 
ferve,  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extrading, 
it  muft  precipitate,  if  added  after* 
wards  ;  thongh  in  this  preparati<p 
on  the  oil  otvitriol  bears  fo  fmal! 
a  proportion  to  the  water,  that  its 
tStOi^  in  this  refpe6t,  will  be  very 
Utile.  The  infufionihould  be  made 
in  a  glaft,  or  ftone-ware  veflel,  ra« 
ther  than  a  glazed  earthen  one ; 
for  the  acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode 
the  glazing  of  the  latter^ 

T  a  >  This 
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This  tinAore  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a  very  gracefal 
addirion  to  juleps  in  haemorrhages, 
and  all  cafes  that  require  mild 
coolers  and  fabaftringenu  :  it  is 
fometimes  taken  with  bolafes  or 
eledaries  of  the  bark,  and  like- 
wife  makes  a  good  gargle. 

ThFUSITM    LINI. 

Infufion  of  linfeed. 
Take  of 

Linieedy  whole,  two  fpoonfuls  ; 

Liqaoricet  fKced,  half  an  ounce; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Let  them  ftand  in  infufion  hy  the 

fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then 

flrain  cff  the  liquor. 

An  onnce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
ibmecimes  added  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients ;  which  addition  procures 
this  medicine  the  title  of  Inpu- 

SVU     PBCTORALB,    peSoTid  iftfu- 

fan.  Both  infoiions  are  foft,  emol- 
lient, mucilaginous  liquors,  and 
as  fuch  they  are  direded  in  de- 
fluxions  of  thin  acrid  rheums,  and 
erofioDs  of  the  velTels.  They  are 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a 
day. 

Inpvsum  antiscorbvticvm. 
jintijmbutic  infufion. 

Take  of 
Bttckbean  leaves,  two  ounces ; 
Cnraflao  oranges,  half  an  ounce; 
Compound   horferadifti  water, 

four  ounces  ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
orange,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  in 
a  clofe  veflel  for  a  night ;  then 
firain  out  theJiquof,  and  add  to 
it  the  horferadim  water.- 

This  infufion  is  a  very  ufeful, 
and  not  inelegant  antifcorbntic : 
bttckbeao  appears  from  experience 
JO  be  a  very  efficacious  ^evh  in 


this  intention  :  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, here  joined  to  it,  alleviates 
hs  ill  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

IkPUSUM    CBPHALlCUlf. 

Cephalic  infufion* 

Take  of 
Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Roferoaty,    or    fage,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Aromatic  water,  four  ounces ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the  herb  and  root, 
and  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  night 
in  a  clofe  vefiTel ;  then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gaibft  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  afiedions  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  The  dofe  is  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Inpusvm  alcalinum* 
Alkdine  infufwim 
Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; 

Saffron,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Liouorice  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Let  themftantd  together  in  a  warm 

place  for  eight  or  ten   hours^ 

and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor 

for  ufc.  * 

This  infufion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor,  or  vifcidity  of  the  bIoo4 
and  juices,  the  confeqoence  of  an 
obftruded  perfpiration,  and  often- 
times the  origin  of  inflammatory 
diftempers  :  it  attenuates  thick 
humours, and  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a  time»  but 
frequeortly  repeated. 

Ikpvsvm 
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JnPUSUM  DIVRBTICUM. 

Diuretic  infufim* 
Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves*  dried,  half 

on  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  fcruplei ; 
Compound  juniper  water*  two 

ounces ; 
Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,  and,  when  grown  cold, 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  direiSed  in  the  obftrudions  of 
the  vifcera  which  frequently  fuc* 
ceed  a  long  continuance  of  bili* 
ous  fevers,  or  freqoent  relapfes 
into  them,  and  which  generally 
end  in  a  dropfy,  jaundice,  or  ir- 
regular intermittent.  The  quan- 
tity here  prefer! bed  is  to  be  take» 
every  day,  at  three  dofes,  and  a 
purga'tive  occafionally  interpofed« 
If  intermittent  fevers  return  after 
the  cure  of  the  other  diforders, 
they  are  then  fuccefsfuUy  treated 
by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
likewife  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
maniacal  diforders  ;  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Mead  obferves,  evacuations 
by  the  kidneys  are  of  greater 
confequence  than  is  generally  fnp- 
pofed  ;  efpecially  if  the  mania 
IS  of  the  furious  kind,  and  ac- 
companied with  febrile  heat.  Al- 
kaline falts,  given  in  large  dofes, 
are  here  the  mod  effedual  diu- 
retics* 

Infusvm  Paralyticum. 
Paralytic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Horferadifli  root,  (haved, 
Maftard-feed,  bruifed,  each  four 

ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 


Let  them  deep  together*  in  a  cloih 
veiSel,  for  24  hours. 

This  infufion  is  ftrongly  im« 
pregnated  with  the  pungency  of 
the  muftard-feed  and  horfe-radifii, 
which,  by  this  iimple  procefs,  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is  defigned 
chiefly  (as  its  title  exprefTes)  tor  a 
ftimulant  in  paralytic  complaints, 
there  are  feveral  other  diforders  in. 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage ;  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifes  to  be  a  re- 
medy of  great  utility  :  it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge* 
and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,, 
perfpiration.  It  is  taken  fometimcs 
to  half  a  pint,  twice  a  day. 

Thba  antiphthxsica. 
Antiphthifical  tea. 
Take  of 

*  Avens  root,  two  ounces ; 
Male  fpeedwell. 
Ground- ivy » each  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Liquorice,  one  pance ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  3  drachms. 

Thbsb  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  well  mixed  to* 
getber,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compofition  infufed,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  five  or  &x  tea-cups 
full  of  boiling  water.  In  confump- 
tive  cafes,  and  diforders  of  the 
bread,  one  cup  of  the  infufion, 
with  a  tea-fpoonful  of  honey, 
may  be  drank  every  hour  or  two. 
After  the  fame  manner,  medicated 
teas  HMiy  be  prepared  from  other 
vegetable  fubilances,as  chamomile 
flowers,  linfeed,  oraoge-peel,  fa« 
mitory,  &c; 

Infusum  cynamomi. 
Infufion  of  cinnamon* 
Take   two    ounces  of  powdered 
cinnamon,   and   two  pints  of 
T  3  boiling 
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boiling  water.    Infafe  them  in  a    pregnated  with  the  flavoar  and 
clofe  veflel»  in  a  moderate  heat, 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  filter 
the  liquor* 


warmth  of  the  fpice»  and  may«. 
occafionsy    fupply  the 


on  many 
place  of 
water. 


the  fimj^te   cinnamon 


Tail  infufion  u  agreeably  im- 

Articls  III*    DecoBumi^ 


Thb  tfkSt  ofboningdiffers  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  moft 
obviotts  diflerences  is,  that  as  the 
efi!cntial  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling 
along  with  the  watery  ftream, 
and  thus  are  loft  to  the  re- 
maining decoction ;  whereas  both 
in  cold  and  hot  infufions  they  are 
preferved.  Odorous  fnbftances, 
and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtuei 
depend  on  their  volatile  parts', 
are,  therefore,  unfit  for  this  treat- 
ment. The  folnble  parts  of*  thefe 
may,  neverthelefs,  be  united  in 
this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of 
a  more  fixed  nature*;  by  boiling 
the  latter  till  their  virtues  are 
fufficiently  extraded,  and  then 
infufing  the  former  in  this  de- 
coftion. 

The  extraction  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjed  is  ufuall^  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat ;  but 
this  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  .We 
have  already  obierved,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfectly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
codion.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occafions  a  manifeft  difunion  of 
the  principles  of  the  fubjeft : 
thus,  when  almonds  are  triturated 
with  cold  water»  their  oil,  blended 
with  the  mucilaginous  or  other 
foluble  matter  of  the  almond, 
unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky 
liquor  called  an  emulfion:   but 


on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furfiice  ; 
and  if  the  moft  perfeft  emulfion 
be  made  to  boil,  a  like  feparation 
happens. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM. 

fhe  nvMie  decoSHon. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartihom,  prepared, 
two  ounces ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main, and  then  ftrain  off"  the 

liquor. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Calcined  bartfhom,   prepaied» 
one, ounce; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms; 

Common  water,  three  pints ; 

Cinnamon  bruifed,  onedrachm  ; 

White  fugar,  two  drachms.  * 
Boil  the  calcined  hartihom  and 

gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
*   pints  remain,  adding  the  cin* 

namon  towards  the  end :  in  thu 

decodion,  unftrabed,  diflblv^ 

the  fugar. 

These  decodions  are  ofed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes, 
attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and 
where  acrimonious  humours  a- 
bonnd  in  the  primas  viae.  The 
gum  is  added  in  order  to  render 
the  liquor  lightly  glutinous,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of 
the  calx,  which  is  the  ingredient 

that 
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thm  the  coloiir»  but  probably  *ot 
the  vijtoe,  oiF  the  medicine  de- 
pend*  apon.  Calcined  hanihorn 
has  noqaalicy  from  which  h  feeint 
capable  either  of  epnfirtHgmg  «nd 
ftrengtheoing  the  veflels,  giving 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to 
tMM  floids,  or  odtttflrdifig  airimo' 
mas  homoart.  It  blonts  and  ab- 
Ibrbs  acid  joices;  bat  acrimony 
and  acidity  are  very  diftredt : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acme)  difordera  of  adalts  attend- 
ed with  the  latter;  and  few -of 
infants  are  nnaocompanied  there* 
with.  Some  have  propofed  flarch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decodiona :  a  fmall  quantity  of 
this  foft»  gelatinoosy  farinaceous 
fnbfttnce  ihonld  feem  to  be  great- 
ly preferable  to  the  earthly  calx« 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  water 
is  not  enabled  by  the  boilbg  to 
diflblve  any  part  of  the  calx; 
and  that  in  the  decoAion^  the 
earth  is  only  diffdied  in  fnbftance 
through  the  water,  as  it  would  be 
by  agitation*  ^ 

DBCOCTUM  ALBUM  COM- 

posnruM. 

Compound  white  decQ&im* 
Edini. 
Take  of 

Comfry  roots» 

Tormentil  roots, 

Cakined  hanihom^ 

Chalk, 

White  fagar^  of  each  half  an 

.ounce ; 
Cinnamon  bmifed,  onedrachm  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  wa- 
ter, till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor, 
when  drained y  will  amount  only 
to  a  quart,  adding  the  cinnamon 
towards  the  end  :  ft  rain  the  de- 
codion,  add  to  it  the  calcined 
hartfliorn,chalk,  and  fugar,  and 
mix  them  well  together. 


This  is  a  very  weHcbntriied 
compofition  for  the  purpoies  of.  a 
mild,  lightly  incrafntirig  r^ftrin* 
gent.  A  quarter  of  a  pin^  more 
or  lefs,  may  be  taken^occ^fionally, 
«ccbrdii%  to  the  ftfgcitcy  ib£  the 
fymptoms..  The  cakiited  ]Murt& 
horn  and  chaUc  appear  to  he  the 
leaft  nMbl  of  its  ingjedicttts. 

DfeCOGTUM  CRBTACBUM. 

Cbatk  Decoaion. 

Edimh: 

Take  of 

White  chatk,    prepared,    one 

ounce ; 
Ktttm^g,  braifed,  one  drachm  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  dra^ms ; 
WJvite  fi^ar,  half  an  oujDce; 
Comoion  .water,  three,  pints* 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
gum,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  adding  the  nutmeg  to- 
wards the  end  ;  and  in  the  tur* 
bid  decodion  diflblve  the  fugar. 

Her  a,  as  in  the  white  decoc* 
tion,  the  abforbent  learth  is  oinly 
mixed  in  fubftance  with  the  water^ 
and  the  ufe  of  the  gum  is  to  |pre« 
vent  its  fnbfidiag.  A^  a  inedianet 
chalk  18  noore  effef^ual  than  cal- 
cined hart!iborn]»  in  all  the  intenti- 
ons for  which  thefe  kinds  of  f  artha 
are.  given, 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM. 
Japonic  decMoh* 
Edtnb. 
Take  of 
ThecottfeAio  japonica  (defcriS- 
hereafter  among  the  ekda* 
ries)  one  ounce ; 
Common  water,  a  pint  and  a 

half; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 
Boil  the  confe^on  in  the  comipon 
wateff   till  the   liquor,   ifitt 
firaining* 
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ftrainto^,    wHl    amount    to   a 
-   pint,  CO  which,  while  turbidy 
add  the  cioDamon  water  and  the 
fyrup. 

'  Ttiis  iiecodion  is  nfed  both  in 
draoghcs  and  in  glyfters,  as  an  aao<^ 
aodyne  and  reftringent  in  flaxes* 
The.qiiantity  here  prefcribed  eon* 
tains  two  grains  and  a  half  of  opi« 
Bm». excloi ve  of  the  fyrup. 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTERICOS. 

DecoQionfar  thejaunSiie. 

'     ^    •     ■    .     Edifiu 

Take  of 

:  Celindine;  roots  and  leaves,' 
Toritieric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Mitlipddesy  two  hundred  ;  - 
■W«tcr,  three  pints. 

Boif  the  celandine,  turmeric,  and 
madder  in  the  water,  till  only 
a  quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
ftratniiig  ;  then,  having  preflfed 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  decofiibn  when 
grown  cold. 

TtfB  ingredients  of  which  th» 
*decodion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  fot 
''the  cure  of  the  difeafe  expreffed  in 
*5ts  title.  The  medicine^  though 
not  a  little  unpleafant,  *  is  w«i 
calculated  to  anfwer.jntny  ofeful 
ptfrpbfes,  if  well  managed  ahd 
properly  aMed.  A  quarter  of  a 
pint  may  be  taken  twice  ji  day,  gr 
oftener*     ... 

•DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 
DecQ^ion  of  the  tvoods. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Guaicum  fhavings,  three  ounces; 
Kaifins  of  the  fun,  ftonedi  two 

ounces; 
Saflafras    wood>    fliavedj    one 
6ttnce ; 


Liqoorice,  fliced^half  an  ounce ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  gnaicnm  and  raifins  with 
the  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  cottfumption  of  one  half  9 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the 

.  faflafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liqoor#  and  having  fof* 
fered  it  to  reii  for  foaiie  time, 
pour  off  the  dear  from  the 
feces. 

This  decodion  is  very  well 
contrived,  and,  if  its  nfe  is  duly 
continued,  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  diieafes,  foul* 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  fome  diforders  of  ihe  breaft, 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be'taken  by  itfetf, 
in  the  qnantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  of 
nfed  as  an  affiftant  in  .a  courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera* 
tives  ;  the  patient,  in  either  cafe^ 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  pro* 
mote  the.  operation  of  the  nc* 
dicine. 

DECOCTUM  ad 
NEPHRITICOS. 

Nephritic  decoQion, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Marflimallow  roots,  one  ounce 

and  a  half;  ' 
Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  *each  half  an  onnce; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  one  ounce; 
'  '  Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 

ounces ; 
^    Water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  the  vc^ater,  with  the  marfli- 
mallow roots  and  raifins,  tofoitr 
pints,  adding  the  other  ingre- 
dients towards  the  end.    Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
.     till  fine. 

This    decof^ion    Is    intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li- 
berally 
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berally  drank  of  in  nephritic  pa* 
roxyfins  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  fofN 
tniDg  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  paiTage  for  the 
fabulous  matter.  The  medicine 
is  now  made  more  fimple  than 
before,  without  any  diraiaution 
of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejedion  of 
wild  carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root, 
and  figs,  the  place  of  which  is' 
abundantly  fapplied  by  an  incrcafe 
of  the  marihmallow  root,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  gire  out  little  of  their  virtue 
to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 

Nitrous  Jec9dkn. 
EdifA. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
'White  fugar,  two  ounces  j 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 
Water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fuffer  the 
whole  to  reft  for  fome  time,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  deco^ion. 

This  is  an  elegant  way  of  diA 
•gulfing  nitre,  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  thepatient,  both  which 
intentions  are  fully  anfwered  by 
the  cochineal  and  fu^ar.  There 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  oc- 
cafion  for  fo  lon^  boiling ;  for 
the  water  will  diflblve  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar  than  is  directed  above, 
without  any  heat,  and  it  eafily 
extracts  a  fine  colour  from  co- 
chineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing part.  This  or  other  fimilar 
forms  are  the  moft  commodious 
for  the  exhibition  of  it ;  for  when 
given  in  a  folid  form,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
fiomach.    Two  or  three  ouocei 


of  this  decoAion  may  be  taken  for 

a  dofe. 

DECOCTUM  PECTORALE. 

Peroral  decoSum* 
Loud, 

Take  of 

Common  barley. 
Stoned  raifins. 
Figs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firfl  boil  the  water  with  the  bar* 
ley,  then  add  the  raifins,  and, 
laftly,  (juft  before  the  end  of  the 
procefs)  the  figs  and  liquorice. 
The  boiling  is  to  be  continued 
fo  long,  that  the  liquor,  when 
ilrained,  may  be  no  more  than 
two  pints. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Stoned  rdfins  of  the  fun. 

Barley,  each  one  ounce ; 

Fat  figs,  in  number  four; 

Florentine  orris  root. 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  ao 

ounce ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins,  bar* 
ley,and  ^gs^  until  only  fourpinta 
remain  ;  adding,  towards  the 
end,  the  other  ingredients ;  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  nfe. 

Both  .thefe  decoAions  are  a(e- 
ful  foft  pedlorals,  and  vtry  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  particularly  the 
firft.  They  are  good  auxiliaries 
in  (harp  defiuxions  on  the  breaft 
and  lungs,  and  have  fometimet 
done  fervice  by  themfelves.  They 
may  be  drank  at  pleafure. 

DECOCTUM  SERPENTARIiE 

COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  deco3ion  offnakeroot* 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  6  drachms; 

Edinburgh  theriaca  (deicribed 

hereafter 
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hereafter  among  the  eleda« 
ries)  half  an  ounce ; 
Cochineal,  one  fcrjiple ; 
Wafer »  (wo  pintf. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end  : 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 
nfe. 

This  preparation  is  an  afeful 
fodorific  and  alexipharmac,  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  virtue  of 
the  fnakerooty  and  gieat  part  of 
that  of  the  theriaca.  The  quan- 
tity of  theriaca  here  prei^ribed 
bolds  nearly  three  grains  and  a 
kalf  of  opium  ;  fo  that  about  a 
f  fcb  of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  fome* 
what  more,  goes  to  an  ounce  mea- 
lare  of  the  decodion. 

DECOCfUM 

TAMARINDORUM 

cum  SENA. 

Decision  of  tamat'tnds  *mth  fetia* 

Edinh. 

iTake  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drachms  ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drachms  % 
Sena,  one  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  > 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 

ounce;  ' 

Common  wat«r»  a  pint  and  a 
•    half.  ^    . 

Boil  the  common  watfer  with  the 
tamarinds  and  cryftals  of  tartar, 
fo  long  that  there  may  be  a  pint 
of  ftrained  liquor ;  in  which, 
whim  hot,  infufe  the  fena  for 
ibur  hours ;  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
fyrup  of  violets  and  cinnamon 
water. 
This  decoaioo  may  likewife  be 
prepared  with  two,  three,  or 
more  times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

This  is  a  foffidently  efficaci- 
•OS,  and  not  difagreeabie  cooling 


intended  for  a  dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  paru,  .  to  be  taken  ac 
fliort  intervals^  at  the  ftomach  wiU 
boar  it. 

AQIJA  HORDEATA. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  waOi  the  barley  from  the 
mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cqld  water :  then 
boil  it  a  little. with  about  half 
a  pint  of  fre(h  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confideiaUe 
tinge  from  it.  Throw  away 
this  tinged  water ;  pot  the  bar* 
ley  into  the  water  prefcribed, 
made  £rft  to  boil ;  «nd  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water 
is  wafted. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  drask 
freely,  as  a  diluter,  in  fe^tn  and 
other  diforders ;  hence  it  as  of  con* 
fequence  that  it  ihould  be  prepared 
To  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  pofible:  for  this  reafoa, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
p(sia,aod  the  feveralcircumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegancy 
fet  down :  if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  the  ^verage  will  be  leg 
grateful.  However  trivial  me- 
dicines of  this  clafs  may  appear 
to  be,  they  are  of  greater  import* 
aoce,  in  the  cure  of  acute  dif- 
eafes,  than  many  mpre  laborious 
preparations. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUNf 

CYDONIORUM. 

MucUdige  of  quince  feeds, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  drachm  ; 
•    Water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

Boa 
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Boil  them  over  a  foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  (limy*  almoft  like 
the  white  of  an  egg  ;  then  pafs 
it  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Th  I  s  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage, 
of  a  fomewhat  fweetiih  tafte,  and 
a  light  agreeable  fmell ;  in  thefe 
refpedsy  and  its  eafy  folubility  in 
water,  it  differs  from  the  muci-  , 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth,  which  fome' 
have  fappofed  it  iimilar  to :  it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  difadvan- 
tage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 

GELATANI  CORNU  CERVI. 
y«/gr  of  Aart/born, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Hartihorn  fhavings,  half  a  pound; 
Water,  three  quarts ; 
White  fngar,  ux  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  quarter  of  a 

pint ; 
Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
ounce. 
Boil  the  hartfliorn  with  the  water, 
by  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glazed 
earthen  veffeU  till  two  parts  are 
'wafted;  ftrain  out  the  remain- 
ing liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  boil  the  whole 
over  a  eentle  fire,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  a  ibft  jelly. 

JUS  VIPERINUM. 

Viper  broth. 

Lend* 

Take  a  middle- fized  viper,  freed 

from  the  head,  (kin,  and  intef-- 

tines,  and  twa  pints  of  water. 

Boil  them  to  a  pint  and  a  half; 

then  remove  the  vefiel  from  the 

fire ;   and  when  the  liquor  i« 

grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 

congeals  upon  the  furface,  if  the 

viper  was  freih,  be  taken  off*. 

Into  this  broth,  whilft  warm, 

put  a  pullet  of  a  moderate  fize, 

drawn  and  freed  from  the  ikin. 


«n<i  all  the  fat,  but  with  the 
flefh  in  tire.  Set  the  vefifel  on 
the  fire  again,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil ;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  take  out  the  chicken, 
and  immediately  chop  its  fiefli 
into  little  pieces  :  put  thefe  into 
the  liquor  again,  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  and,  as  foon  as  it  boils  up, 
.  pour  out  the  broth,  firilcarefnlly 
taking  off*  the  fcum. 

Hbrk  all  the  circumfiances  fub* 
fervient  to  the  perfedion  of  the 
broth  are  carefully  fet  down:  and 
even  plain  chicken  broth,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick^  ought  to  be  mad^ 
in  a  fimilar  manner. 

This  feems  to  be  pne  of  the  beft 
preparations  of  the  viper  ;  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expeded  from 
that  animal  being  hy  this  meant 
obtained.  It  is  a  very  nutritious 
and  reftorative  food ;  continued  for. 
a  length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fervice  in  leprous  and 
other  obfiinate  cutaneous  difeafes. 
The  dried  flelh  of  the  vipers, 
brought  from  abroad,  is  nojc  at  all 
fuperior  to  the  freOi  vipers  of  our 
own  country :  the  wines  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  animal,  probably,  have 
little  virtue  :  the  volatile  fait, 
however  flrongly  recommended  by 
fome,  does  not  .appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  ever^ 
animal  fnbftance.  See  chap.  viii. 
feaz. 

DbCOCTUM    AirriHSCTICUM.. 

AntiheStic  decedion^ 
Take  of 
Comfry  root, 

Eryngo  root,  each  half  an  onnce  ; 
.  Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 

drops ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 

the  conferve,    till  one  pint  is 

wafied ;  then  drain  ofiT  the  re. 

maining 
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In  the  putrid  malignant  fever^ 
arifing  from  foul  air  id  crowded 
hofpitals  and  jails»  this  medicine 
has  been  given  with  remarkable 
fuccefs.  In  the  low  flate  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe,  .when  the  polfe, 
befbre  quick,  begins  to  fink,  the 
ftupor  to  increafe,  and  petechias  to 
appear*  it  promifes  to  be  a  wtry 
ufeful  remedy  for  fopporcing  the 
vis  vit^,  promoting  a  critical  dia- 
phorefisy  and  correding  the  putrid 
humours.  Four  fpoonfuls  of  the  de- 
codion  are  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  hours ;  and  moderate  quan- 
tities of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes, 
with  volatile  falts»  interpofed  at 
proper  intervals. 
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nainittg  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  dtt]cjfi<;d  fpirit. 

This  decodion  is  ufefully  given 
in  hedic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning confumptions.  The  dofe 
15  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Dbcoctum  vulnerarivm. 
Fubierary  decodiwt* 
Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy* 

Plantane  leaves. 

White  fugar,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water  fo  long 

that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 

of  firained  liquor*  in  which  dif- 

folve  the  fugar. 

Th  e  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decodUon,  have  long  been  ce- 
brated  as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal  con tufions  and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes* 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifcera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours Though  the  real  virtues  of 
thefe  plants  fall  ihort  of  the  cha- 
rader  which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  (hewn 
that  they  are  fuperior  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  ftrong- 
ly  recommended. 

Decoctvii  antifebrilb« 
Antifebrile  Jecodion* 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  bruifed, 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 

three  drachms ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them   to   half  a  pint,  and, 
having  ftrained  off  the  liquor, 
mix  with  it,  of 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  clove  july-flowers,  two 
drachms. 


DaCOCTOM    PBBRIPUGUM. 

A  febrifuge  JecidioB, 

Take  of 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  two 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chamomile 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  U- 
quor  is  wafted ;  then  ftrain  out 
the  remaining deco6lton,anddi(^ 
folve  it  in  the  alkaline  fait. 

In  a  thick  vifcid  flate  of  the  bfood 
and  juices,  and  obdrudtions  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  this  decodion,  taken  three 
or  four  times  a.  day,  ha&fometimes 
removed  intermittent  feytn,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the 
alkaline  and  diuretic  infufions  de- 
fer i  bed  above. 

Apozema  afbriens* 
Aperient  a^xem* 
Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drachms  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  together  for  an  hour, 
and  having  ftraioed  out  the  de* 
codion,  add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  ginger. 

Th  is  promifes  to  be  a  very  pow- 
erful aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine^  of  great  fervice  in  lAerical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dofe  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  re- 
peated thrice  a  day. 

DeCOCTUM    ASTRINGBN8. 

Afiringeni  decoSUn^ 
Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce ; 

Pomegranate  peel, 

Plantane  leaves,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  one  ounce; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentilt 

granate  pee]»  and  plantane,  till 

one  pint  is  wafled,  adding  the 

cinnamon  towards  the  end :  then 

firain  off  the  deco^liony  and  mix 

with  it  the  fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  preparation  fuf- 
fi ciently  expreiTes  its  virtues.  The 
<iofe,  in  fluxes  where  the  morbid 
matter  has  been  evacuated,  and 
aftringency  is  the  only  indication, 
is  from  one  to  four  ounces,  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Dbcoctum  bardana. 
Deatdim  of  burdock* 

Take  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  drachm  ; 
Water,  three  pints; 

fioil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
Jong,  that  the  liquor,  when 
ftrained,  may  amount  only  to 
a  quart ;  to  which  add  the  vi- 
triolated tartar. 

This  deco£iion  is  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  as  a  mild 
Aperient,  diuretic,  and  fweeteaer. 


in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. 

Dbcoctum  Campecheksb. 

Dfcodion  oflogtMoJ. 

Take  of 

Shavings    of  logwood,     thre« 

ounces ; 
Cinnamon,  two  drachms; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood  till 
half  the  liquor  is  walTed,  addl- 
ing the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling  ;  then  ftraia 
out  the  deco^ion  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
flringent,  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  flronger  aflringenta 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe.  ft 
is  given  in  the  hofpitals  in  dofes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  generally  tinges 
the  flools  red,  which  has  occafi- 
oned  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  a  difcharge 
of  blood :  the  patient^  therefore, 
is  to  be  cautioned  againfl  any  fur- 
prize  on  that  account. 

DeCOOTUM   DltiaETICUM. 

Diuretic  Jecodion, 
Take  of.  1. 

Parfley,    or  fennel  roots,  on6 
ounce ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  3  drachms ; 

Pellitory  of  the  wall,  half  an 
ounce; 

Raifins,  two  ounces ; 

Nitre,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds, 
^  pellitory,  and  raifins,  fo  long, 

that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 

of  liquor   after  flraining ;   in 

which  diflblve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grafs  roots,  two  ounces  ; 
Sorrel,  or  wood  forrel  leaves, 
one  handful ; 

Tamarinds, 
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Tamarindst   ai|  oonce  aiad  t 

half; 
Nitre,  two  dracKoiB ; 
Barley  water,  three  pinta. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter, till  one  pint  of  tile  liqaor 

'  is  wafled,  adding  towards  the 
end  the  forrel,  tamarinds,  und 
nitre  :  then  ilrain  out  the  apo- 
Kem  for  ufe.  , ,  t    ^    * 

Take  of  3. 

Maribmallow  roots,  fredi,  one 

poond ; 
Fennel  roots,  half  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  ad  ounce ; 

-    Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one- fourth  of  the  liquor  is  waft- 
ed ;  then  ftrain  off  the  remain- 
ing deco£tion,  and  diflblve  in  it 
the  nitre. 

These  cooliAg  aperient  liquors 
are  ofed  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion already  defcribed  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne- 
phritic jMzku  They  may  be 
taken  whh  jfa^f  and  often  with 
good  tmdijin  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  hot  flimulating  diu- 
retitfr  would  be  manifeftly  pre- 
judicial. 

Dbcoctum  Peruvianum. 
Peruvian  Jecodion. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  together,  til!  one  pint  of 

the  liquor  is  wafted«  and  then 

ftrain  off  the  remaining  deoo(i^ 

tion  for  ufe. 

This  decodion  flioold  be  paffed 

.  only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and 

^rank  whilft  turbid :  if  fuftered  to 

ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 

>arts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide.  We 

lave  formerly  obferTcd,  that  the 
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irirtnes  of  this  drug  confift  chiefljr 
in  its  refinoua  fubftance.  which» 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  out 
by  the  heat  of  boiline  water,  re- 
main' only  partially  lufpended  ia 
that  raeaftruum.    See  p.  aye* 

Deooctum  S«K£KJB. 

DecodUn  offind^. 
JTafceof 

Seneka^  rattle-ibake  root,  on^ 

ounce ; 
Wkter,  a  |Mnt  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  one  pint»  and  ftrain. 

.l^RB  virtues  of  thia  decodioa 
wiUbeeafily  nnderftood  from  thole 
of  the  root  whidi  it  la  prepared 
from.  See  page  aa^.  The  dofe^ 
in  hydropic  cales,  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  according  to  ita 
eneo* 

Dbcoctum  TtaaA  Ja>onica* 
Dec$&UH  4f  j0ptm  uurtb. 

Take  of 
Japan  earth,  two  drachms ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  watery 
Syfup  of  quinces,   each   two 

ounces ; 
Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  waterwith  theja* 
pan  earth,  till  about  oneToorth 
of  the  Honor  is  wafted ;  thea 
fuftcr  the  decodion  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  off  the  clear  part, 
add  to  it  the  fpirituoas  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

This  decodton  is  a  very  agree* 
able  and  ufeful  medicine  in  fluxeab 
that  are  not  critical  or  fymp* 
tomatic,  and  in  a  weak,  lax  Aate 
of  the^  inteftines.  A  fpoonfiil  or 
two  may  be  uken  ei^ery  hour  or 
oftener:  thus  managed,  it  produces 
much  better  ttMi%  than  if  larger 
dofes  are  given  at  once* 

FOTUS 
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FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 

•  The  common  fttmentiUkn. 
lAnd, 
Take  of 

A brotanum  leaves,  dried, 
Sjpa  wormwood  tops,  dHed» 
Chanoinile  fiowers>  dried,  each 

oncouDce; 
Bay  teaves,  dried*  half  an  oance : 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Lightly  boil  them,  and  ftrain  out 
the  decodion  for  afc. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  ^• 
thecary  to  take  either  the  male  or 
female  atrotammf  that  is,  footh-  ' 
ernwood,  or  lavender  -  cott6n  : 
which,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  fome  refpeds,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  with  regard 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  com- 
pofition  is  intended  :  nor,  indeed^ 
can  either  of  them  giv^  mach  af- 
fiftance  to  chamomile  flowers  and 
wormwood.  The  nfe  of  this  4e* 
coAion  is  expreiTed  is  its  title : 
^irit  of  wine,  which  is  commonly 
added  in  fomentations,  is  left  to 
be  directed  by  the  prefcriber,  in 
fiich  quantity  as  particular  cafes 
may  require.      '       ' 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 

CLYSTERE. 

The  common /ieco^ion  for  glyjiers. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Mallow  leaves,dried,  one  oonce  ^ 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried. 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  a» 
ounce  ; 
.  Water,  one  pint, 
^il  them  together,  and  ftrain  cot 
the  decoAioa  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  decodion  fuf- 
ficiently  expreflfes  its  ufe,  as  the 
bafis  of  glyfters.  The  ingredients 
Ihould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at 
leaft  the  chamomile  flowers  and 
fennel  feeds  not  put  in  till  towards 
the  end,  a  part  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  being  fooa  loft  by  boiling. 


DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 
Thi  common  iiecodion. 


Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers^  one  ounce; 

ElfJer  flowers, 

i>weet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Water,  two  quarts. 
Make  them  iuft  boil,  and  theq 
/ftrain  out  the  liquor.    The  vir* 
tues  of  the  ingredients  may  be 
.  ftifficiencly  extraded  alfo,  by  in- 
fufing  them,  for  fome  hours,  in 
the  boiling  water. 

This  deco£lton  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing. '  It  is  leTs  loaded  with 
the  iogredientsf  than  either ;  but 
not,  perhaps,  for  that  reafoi)  the 
lefsttfeful. 

FOTVS   ANODYKVS. 

'    Anuiyni  fomentation. 
Take  of 

Garden  poppy  he.ads,onc  oance| 

Eider  flowers,  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  three  pints.. 
Boil  them  till  one  pint. is  wafted, 

and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquof 

for  ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  preicribed 
for  tumefied  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain«' 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy  he^ds  contributes  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  queftioned; 
as  the  eflrds  of  the  compofition 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  more 
%o  the  warm  fluid  foftening  and  re- 
laxing the  flcin,  than  to  the  parti- 
cular  qualities  of  the  matters  which 
it  is  impregnated  with. 

FOTVS    AROMATICVS* 

Arom^a  fomentation,    , 
Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace»  each  one  drachm ; 
Red  wine,  one  pint. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain  qS 
the  liquor. 

Th  is  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a  mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  bat  like- 
wife  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
The  pains  of  the  bowels  which 
accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhceasy  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs 
at  the  ftomach,  and  reachings  to 
vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fo- 
Inenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of 
the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

FoTUS    ROBORANS. 

Strengthtning  fomenuuion. 
Take  of 
Oak  bark,  one  ounce ; 


Part  lit 

Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Alum,  two  drachms ; 
Smith's  forge  water  (that  is,  wa- 
ter in  which  red-hot  iron  has 
been  feveral  times  quenched) 
three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 
and  granate  peel,  to  the  con* 
fumption  of  one-third  ;    then 
drain  the  remaining  decodion, 
and  diflblve  it  in  the  alum. 

This  is  a  flrong  aftrin^ent  li- 
quor, in  which  intention  it  is  di- 
reded,  both  as  a  fomentation  for 
ftrengthening  relaxed  parts,  and  as 
^n  injedion  in  the  fluor  albus. 


SECT.    IL 

Wheys. 


SERUM  SOLUTIVOM. 
Laxadve  'why. 
Take  of 
Damaik  rofe  buds,  freih,  one 

ounce; 
Whey,  two  pints. 
Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  then  flrain  out  the  whey  for 
ufe. 

Whet,  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damaflc  rofe,  ope- 
rates very  gently  by  ftool,  and  for 
this  purpoie  is  held  by  ibme  in 
great  efteem.  Its  adion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  tafte  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fuitable  proportion  of  cryftals  of 
Urtar. 

Serum  sinapinvm. 
Muflard  nnkn. 
Take  of 

Mailard    feed,    bruifed,    thretf 

fpoonfuls  ; 
Co^a  milk,  two  pints. 
Set  tH^  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil. 


and  add  to  the  mnftard  feed,  that 
a  curd  may  be  formed,  from 
which  the  whey  is  to  be  carefolljr 
feparated. 

This  is  not  an  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  moftard  feed ;  its 
pungency  and  medicinal  virtues, 
depending  thereon,  being,  in  great 
meafure,  communicated  to  the 
whey. 

SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum  nuhey. 
Lofui. 
Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint  i 
Alum,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
then  carefully  feparate  the  whey. 

This  medicine  is  a  ftrong,*  tho^ 
not  very  grateful,  aftringent.  It  is 
given  in  immoderate  uterine  fluxes, 
and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes,  in 
which  lafl  intention  it  ia  recom- 
mended  by  Or,  Mead.    The  dofo 
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it  a  qaarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
tifflca  a  day.  It  hat  been  reoom- 
'  mended  alio  in  intermittent  fevert, 
the  qoantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  taken  before  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  divided  into  difierent  doiet : 
bat  in  this  diferder*  great  caution 
it  reqaifite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  ftrong 
an  anringent* 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  tjofiey, 
Lohd. 

Take  of 


Cows  milk,  one  pint; 

Scorbaticjaioet»  a  qaarter  of  a 
pint. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  it  cordled, 
.  and  then  carefnlly  feparate  the 

whey. 

Tnit  whey  may  be  nied  at  com- 
mon drink  in  fcorbaticcifet :  the 
quantity  above  direded,  at  leaft* . 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  if 
any  confiderable  efi<^  it  expe^ed 
from  it. 


SECT.    III. 

Vinegars. 


VINEGAR  extrads  the  virtoet 
of  feveral  medicinal  fub- 
ilancet  in  tolerable  perfedion  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  itt  acidity 
makes  a  notable  alteration  in 
them,  or  fuperaddt  a  virtue  of  a 
different  kind ;  and  hence  it  it 
more  rarely  employed  in  thit  in- 
tention, than  purely  aqueous,  or 
fpirituous  menfirua.  Some  drugs 
however,  vinegar,  for  particular 
purpofes,  excellently  afiifls,  or 
coincidet  with,  at  fquills,  gar- 
lick,  aminoniacum,  and  others : 
and  in  many  cafet  where  this  acid 
is  itself  principally  depended  on,  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve- 
getabiet ;  mbft  of  the  odoriferout 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a  fine  purphfh,  or 
red  colour:  violett,  for  inftance, 
if  freO)  parceit  of  them  are  infufed 
in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little 
time,  commanicate  to  the  liquor 
a  pleafant  flavour,  and  deep  pur- 
phih  t^  colour.  Vinegar,  like 
other  acids,  added  to  watery  in- 
fttfiona  or  decoAiont,  generally 
pnecipiutes  a  part  of  what  the  wa- 
ter had  diflblved*  • 


ACETUM  ROSACEUM* 
Vinegar  of  rofes. 
EMnb. 
Take  of 

Red  roiet  dried,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  for  forty  dayt,  and  then 
flrain  off  the  liquor. 

THit  it  fcarce  otherwife  made 
nfe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  templet,  in  fome  kinds 
of  head  ach,  &c.  in  which  it  has 
now  and  then  been  of  fervice. 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 
Fimgar  o^fpalif. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquillt,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  prefs 
.  out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided ;  the  vU 
negar  being  afterwards  poured 
oflF,  add  to  it  about  one-twelfth 
its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  that 
it  may  keep  the  longer  from 
growing  mothery. 
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It  flioaUi  (etm  moK  cooveiii«iit 
to  add  the  fplrii  before  the  vinegar 
U  decanted  ;  for  by  thts  menns,  the 
piirilication  is  accelerated  and  ren- 
dered more  per  fed ;  and  the  liquor, 
prevented  from  growing  fool  a  Se- 
cond time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
upon  the  affofion  of  the  fpiri>y 
however  carefully  it  may  have 
been  depurated  before. 

Take  of 

Squills,  cat  into  thin  flicc't  ope 
pound; 

Strong  vinegar,  fix  pints. 
£?tpofe  them  to  the  fun  after  the 

mannerdire^Sedformakingviiie^ 

gar   of  rofes ;   and   afterwards 

lirain  out  the  liquor. 

Thr  root  in  this  laftprefcription 
fecms  intended  to  be  ufed  frefb, 
in  which  cafe  the  vinegar  proves 
tiittch  weaker  of  the  fqotlls  than 
the  ArA  :  a  poundof  thelTefhfquiils 
being  fcarcdy  equivalent  to  ihree 
ounces  when  dry.  Vinegar  has  been 
iuppofed  by  fome  to  diminifh  the 
virtue  of  <qoills :  but  this  does 
not  appear  fprn  experience,  the  a- 
cidtry  of  the  liquor  only  rendering 
the  pungent  bitternefs  of  the  root 
ibmewhat  lefs  perceivable. 

Vinegar  of  fqujlls  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity  2  we  find,  in  a 
treaiife  attributed  to  Galjcn,  an  ac« 
count  of  its  prejr&ration,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  af- 
cribcci  to  it.  It  is  a  very  poweifol 
Himulant,  aperient.,  and  attenuant 
o!  tenacious  juices  :  and  hence  is 
frrqocnily  ufed,  with  good  fuc- 
r<  ib,  in  di (orders  of  the  breaft  oc- 
carior.ed  by  a  load  of  thick  vifcid 
phlegm,  for  promoting  urine  in 
^  hydtop'C  cafes,  Sec.  ice  the  fe^ion 
of  acrid s,  page  69.  The  dofe  of 
(His  medicine  is  from  a  drachm  to 
half  nn  ounce  ;  where  crpdities  a- 
\fb\i)d  in  (he  £r(l  pcifages,  ic  may 


be' given  at  lird  in  a  larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomit.  It  is  moll 
c^veniently  exhibited  along  with 
cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aro* 
matic  waters,  which  prevent  the 
naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

ACETUM   PROPHYLACTICUII. 

PropbyJaSu  vinegar. 
Paru, 
Take  of 

Frefli  topsof  common  worm wond» 
Roman  wormwood, 
Ro  emary. 

Mint, 

Roe,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half; 
Lavender-flowers,    dried,    two 

ounces ; 
Garick, 

Cafamus  aromaticiis. 
Cinnamon, 
Clovef, 

Nutmegs^  ^ach  two  drachifts ; 
*  Strong  vfnegar,  eight  pints. 
Digeft  them,  by  i|ie  heat  of  the 
fun  or  a  fan<|  bafh,  in  a  matrafs 
clofely  Aopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  Hrain 
the  liquor,  and  having  after- 
wards filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  o^  camphor  diflblvei^  in 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Tkis  compofition  is  defigned* 
a$  its  title  expreflesy  for  an  anti- 
peftilential.  It  is fatd,  that  dorinr 
the  plague  ac^arftrUes,  four  peVr 
fons,  \ij  the  ufe  of  this  preferva- 
tiye,  attended,  onhnrt,  multitndea 
orthofe  who  were  jniFeAed;  that 
under  colpur  ol  tbefe  (ervtces,  they 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead  ; 
and  that  one  of  them  being  after^ 
wards  apprehended,  fiived  himfeif 
from  thie  gallows  by  difcoverin^ 
the  remedy.  The  preparation  ia 
{)ence  called  Finaign  de$  qmmirev^' 

Icursf 


I 

I 


Chap.  3  Vinegars^ 

hurst  Ihe  vinegar  of  the  four 
thieves.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
chat  vinegar  impregnated  with  an- 
tifeptic  vegetable?,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  prevent  the  eiFeds  of 
contagious  air. 

ACETUM  THEmACALE. 
Treacle  vinegar, 

Takeof 

Edinburgh  theriaca,   defcribed 

hereaher  amone  the  eleda- 

ries,  one  pound; 

*  Strong  vinegar,  four  pints. 

Digeft  them  together,  in  a  very 

gentle  h?ary  iot  three  days;  and 

then  ftrain  out  the  vinegar  for 


This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  acute  and  contaorious 
difeafes,  as  a  fudorific  and  atexi- 
pharmac.  Some  have  chofen  to 
employ  the  vinegar  as  a  vehicle. 
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ounce  by  meafure  of  the  compo- 
fiiion  here  prefcribed,  there  goes 
fimeivhat  more  than- half  a  grain 
of  opium;  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 
the  efFcrd  which  might  be  expelled 
from  that  article. 

ACETUM  LITHARGYRITES. 

Vinegar  of  htharve. 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Litharge,  four  oonces ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 
Digcll*)ii  a  f^nd  heat  for  three 
days,  ireqaemly  Oiaking  th«m  ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 


Th's  liquor  is  of  the  fume  na- 
ture with  folutions  offacchanim  fa- 
t'lrniy  of- which  hereafter.  It  is 
only  u(ed  externally,  asacofmeric, 
againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  red- 
nefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But  even 
here,   it  is  not  void  of  danger  : 


rather  than  as  a  menAruum,  for  .  there  arc  examples  of  its  continued 
the  iheriaca ;  in  either  cafe,  it  is     nfe  having  occaGuned  fundry  ill 
indifputably,-  for  fundry  purpofes,     coofequencc»« 
an  ufefttl  addltioo.    To  half  an 


SECT.    IV. 
IVines. 


THE  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  weretobecontinoed 
for  a  length  of  time,  might  be  taken 
in  the  moft  familiar  and  agreeable 
form  ;  by  this  means,  a  courfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with«  oor* 
withftanding  the  repugnance  and 
sverfion  which  the  fick often  mani- 
fed  to  thofe  direAly  furnifhed  from 
the  (hops  ;  and  hence  the  rnftrrior 
fort  of  peop*e  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Nevertfaeleft,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  ex  trad  the  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  keeping,  they  have  been 


employed  asofficinalmenflniaairo; 
and  fttbftances  of  the  greateil  effi- 
cacy are  trufted  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflafti- 
mable  fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals 
as  are  foluble'  in  tho(e  liquors  ; 
though  moll  of  them  abound  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  mticilaginous  or 
vifcous  fobdance,  which  renders 
them  iefs  effe^ual  menftroa  than 
pqrcr  n^ixcures  of  water  and  fpirit. 
They  contain  likewife  a  fubrile  n- 
cid,  which  fomewhat  further  ob- 
(Irudi  their  aftion  on  certain  veget- 
able and  animal  matters,  but  en- 
U  2  ables 
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ables  thoiDt  in  proportion  to  its 
qaaotityt  to  dilTolve  fooie  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  im- 
pregnate themfelves  with  the  cor* 
roborating  virtues  of  fleel,  the  al- 
terative and  emetic  powers  of  an- 
timony, and  the  noxi#us  qualities 
of  lead. 

NOTE. 
To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  llrained,  you 
may  add  about  one-twentieth 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  to 
preferve  them  from  fermenta- 
tion. They  may  be  conveni- 
ently kept  in  the  fame  kind  of 
glafs  bottles  that  wines  generally 
are  for  common  ufes,  which 
fliould  likewife  be  corked  with 
the  fame  care  [L.} 

VINUM  ALOETlCUM 
ALKALINUM. 
JlkaUM  idoetic  vjine. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkaline  falt»    eight 

ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes, 
Saffron » 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce ; 
Sal    ammoniac,  •  purified,    fix 

drachms ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week 
or  longer  |[  then  filter  the  wine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  paopaia- 
TATis  HfiLMOMTii,  with  fome 
little  variations  which  alFeil  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com- 
pofition.  It  is  ohfervable,  that  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diftijlation  of  tht  fffiritus 
falls  ammomaci  (feechap.viii.fed.  2) 
it$  acid  being  abforbed  by,  and  neu- 
tralizing a  part  of  the  ^xtS  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait  being 
fet  at  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  refult  is 
the  fame  as  if  as  much  pure  volatile 


fait  was  added  as  the  fal  ammo- 
niac is  capable  of  affording,  viz. 
near  half  an  ounce,  with  alK>ut  fix 
drachms  of  marine  fait. 

Helmont's  elixir,  in  our  preced- 
ing pharmacopceia,  isthusdire£led: 
Take  of 
Red  tartar. 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces ; 
White  wine,  two  pints  % 
Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  in  hot 
-crucible  :  when  fufficiently  cal- 
cined,  pour  the  matter  into  a 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
fo  as  to  make  a  ley  thereof; 
with  which  ley,  a  tindlure  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  aloes  and 
fafFron. 
Take  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces ; 
White  wine,  one  pint ; 
Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
DifToIve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
wa:er,  ffrain  the  folution,  and 
evaporate  it  to  drynefs.     One 
ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is  to  be 
diffblved  in  the  wine  ;  and  with 
this  folution,   draw  a  (injure 
from  the  myrrh. 
Mix  both  tin^ures  together,  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 

Th  b  preparation  made  after  this 
tronbleforoe  method  is  not  dififi^-' 
rent  from  the  fbregoine.  The  ni- 
tre and  tartar,  when  caucined  toge* 
ther,  forln  an  alkaline  fait  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  the  (hops  are  fup* 
plied  with  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter* 
tained  a  very  high  opinion  of  thi# 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
**  a  vivifyint;  and  preiervinr  bal* 
*'  f^m^capableof  continniogbealth 
ffand 
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*'  and  prolonging  life  to  the  atmoft 
••  pofiible  limus."  The  medicine 
isdonbtlefs  a  very  efficacious  and 
ttfeful  one  for  many  purpofes :  it 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  atcenaace 
vifcid  juices  and  open  obftradlions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
evacuation  by  almoll  all  the  e- 
iDun6lories.  In  dofes  of  one,  two, 
or  three  drachms,  it  increafes  the  u- 
rinary  fecretion  ;  and  if  the  patient 
is  kept  moderately  warm,  gene- 
rally proves  diaphoretic  or  fudori- 
iic;  in  larger  dofes,  it  gently  loofens 
the  belly. 

ViNUM  AMARUM. 
Bitter  tvine. 
LonJ. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefli , 

each  one  ounce ; 
Long  pepper,  two  drachms ; 
Mountain  wine  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 
out  the  wine  for  nfc. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long  pep- 
per renders  confiderably  warmer 
than  the  watery  infufion.  Gentian 
anci  lemon  peel,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  make  a  bitter  of  a  very  grate- 
ful flavour  ;  "  the  fpice  here  added 
<*  was  feleded  after  the  trial  of 
**  mtny  other  materials." 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE, 
JntimMtal  naine. 
Und. 
Take  of  . 

\     Crocus  of  antimony,  walhed, 
one  oonce ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  filter  the 
wine  through  paper. 

VINUM  EMETICUM. 


Emetic  nvine, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Crocus  metallorum,  one  ounce ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Stir  them  well  together  ;  then  let 
the  mixture  fland  till  it  has  per- 
f<rAly  fettled,  and  carefully  pour 
off*  the  wine. 

HowBVEa  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  pa- 
per appears  to  be  necelTary,  left 
fooie  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro- 
cus (hould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubdance.  It  is  not  here^ 
as  in  mod  other  wines  and  tindures» 
where  the  matter  left  undiflblved 
by  the  mendruum  is  of  little  eon- 
fequence:  the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  a£lion  of  the  wine,  Conti- 
nues as  virulent  as  ever,  and  ca- 
pable of  impregnating  frefli  par- 
cels of  the  liquor  as  drongly  as  the 
^rtt^  and  this,  in  appearance,  in- 
exhaudibly  ;  yet  after  thirty  re- 
peated infufions^  it  has  been  found 
fcarce  feniibly  diminifhed  ia 
weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poflTeflet 
the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral* 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef- 
fe^ed  by  any  antimonial  prepara- 
tion ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  aAive  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  diflblved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certfun.  Given 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  ic 
ads  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic ;  in  larger  dofes.  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic;  whild  three 
or  four  drachms  prove  for  the  mod 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed,  in  this  lad  intention, 
in  fome  maniacal  and  apoplectic 
cafes ;  and  hence  gained  the  name 
of  emetic  wine. 

U  3  VINUM 
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V.NUM  CHALYBEAIUM. 
Steel  imne, 
Lund, 
Take  of 

iroa  filings,  four  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  oance; 
Rhcnifh  wine,  four  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  month, 
frequently    (baking  the   veiTel, 
and  Urain  off  the  wine  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces ; 

Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 

RheniOi  wine,  two  pints. 
Digell  them  together  for  twenty 

days,  fiequcQtIyfhakingthe  vef- 

ferl  i    and*  then   pafs  the  wine 

through  a  filter. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  fufficiently 
elegant  ones :  Rhenifh  is  an  excel- 
knc  mendruum  for  dee],  and  dif- 
lolves  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
it :  the  cochineal,  in  the  fecond, 
imparts  a  fine  colour;  and  the fptces, 

•in  the  firll,  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  flavour,  make  it  fit  eafier 
ou  the  ilomach,  and  likewife  pro- 
mote its  medicinal  e^icacy.  In  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh phrarmacoporia,  t^edigeflion 

'  was  ordered  to  be  performed  in  a 
fand  heat,  continued  for  ten«days. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  ufe  of 
heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  ilrongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  r  elide  red  it  more  unpleafanc* 
to  the  talle:'  but  if  this  was  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  cafy,  diluting  it  with 
liiore  wine.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
fect, much  Icfs  defirablc',  and 
which  arc  cannot  remedy;  making 
a  difagiecable  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine  itfelf. 

Steel  wine  is  a  very  u:efii1  prc- 
p^iiaiion  of  tliis  metal,  and  fre- 
quently ejt  hi  biied  in  chloTOiic  and 


other  indifpofitloBS  where  ch^ly- 
beates  aie  proper*  Boerhaave  re- 
commends-ic  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
medicines  he  was  acquainted  with, 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a  bare  debility  of  the 
over- relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo- 
lent, cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of 
the  juices :  for  in  this  caie,  fays  he,, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fubftance,  no  diet,  nor  regi* 
men  can  effedi  that,  which  is  ef- 
feAed  by  iron  :  but  it  proves  hurt- 
ful»  where  the  vital  powers  are  aU 
ready  too.drong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  fluids  or  the  folids. 
The  do(e  is  from  adracbmtohaif  an 
ounce ;  which  may.  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Some  dired  folutions  of  iron*, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fiHence  of  an  extradt,  under  the 

title    of    EXTRACTUM     MARTIS* 

Thefe  preparations  have  no  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 
common  chalybeates ;  though  ia 
fome  forms,  that  of  pills  in  particu- 
lar, they  may  be  rather  more  com* 
modiouOy  exhibited,  than  mofl  o^ 
the  officinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelvcs,  and  are  tena- 
cious enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
fiances  into  that  form. 

VINUM  CROCEUM. 
Saffron  *wine. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Saflfron,  one  ounce  ; 
Canary,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 
off  the  wine. 

Canarv  has  been  objc£led  to 
bylome,  as  an  improper  men flruuai 
for  medicinal  fimplcs,  fincc  it  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  unAuous 
matcer,  which  impedes  its  dilToIving 
power  ;  • 


Chap.  3.  Wines. 

power;  a  pint  of  this  fort  of  wine 
Icfc,  upon  evapoiation,  twooancea 
of  a  rnelhginous  Aibft&noe,  nocun« 
Jike  honey  boiled  hard,  it  is  ne- 
verihekfs,  for  faffron,  a  very  well 
adapted  menllruum,  as  not  only 
fufficiently  loading  itfelf  with  its 
virtues,  but  likewife  coinciding  io 
the  general  intention  of  the  mc- 
d)cine»  that  of  a  cordial.  The 
preparation  made  wi(h  Canary  is 
aUo  better  fitted  for  keeping,  than 
when  wines  that  have  any  tendency 
to  acidity  are  ertiployed  ;  for  tinc- 
tures of  faffron  drawn  with  thefe 
]aft,  foon  lofe  their  fine  colour ; 
whild  thofe  made  with  the  fid),  re- 
tain it  for  ^  much  longer  time. 
The  dofe  of  this  tindnre  is  from 
one  drachm  to  three  or  more. 

yiNUM  IPECACOANHJS.* 
fnn€  of  iffecacoanha. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Ipecacoanha,  two  ounces ; 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 
Canary,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  firaio 
out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACU- 
ANHiE. 

7inBure  of  ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

ipecacuanha,  in   powder,   one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
After  two  days  digeilion,  let  the 

tinware  be  filtered  (or  ufe^ 

Both  thefe  winc^  are  very  mild 
and  fiife  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacoanha  in  fubflailce ;  this 
9oot  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  au  it  does  ^ 
'  good  ihaje  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ou«  liquors..  The  common  dofe  is 
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an  ounce,  more  or  leis,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
parient.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh added  formerly  a  fcrupleof 
cochineal,  which  impartsa  fine  red 
colour  to  the  liquor :  this  article 
is  now  omitted,  oi^  a  com'plainr, 
that  the  red  colour  of  the  m^itters 
evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
difcharge  of  blood. 

VINUM  VIPERINUM. 
Fiper  winf» 
Lofut, 
Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces ; 
Mountain,  three  pints. 
Macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a 
week,   and   then  drain  off  the 
nine* 

fr  has  been  difputed,  whether  live 
or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine:  fuch  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  eligible,  fince  by 
exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
their  phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 
Whether  they  commontcace  to  the 
wine,  either  when  ufed  frelh  or 
dry.  To  mnch« virtue  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  doi  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compofitions  un- 
der this  name  have  been  highly 
celebrated,  as  refiorative^,  in  de- 
bilities and  decays  of  conftitution  ; 
but  what  virtues  of  this  kind  thej^ 
poffeffed,  were  fupplied  chiefly 
from  other  ingredients. 

.  VINUM  MILLEPED ARUM. 
fT/M  of  miilepedu,  * 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,   bruifcdy  two 

ounces ; 
Bheni(hwine,  one  pint, 
Infufe  them  together  for  a  tiighc, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 
-  through  a  ilrainer.    - 

.      •    This 
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Thi8  wine  has  been  commend^ 
cd  as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  aH 
the  vifcera^  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaandtce,  and  obftrudions  of 
the  kidneyt  or  oriaary  pafiage», 
of  excellent  fervice  in  aimoft  all 
chronical  difiempers,  even  in  fcro- 
pholous  and  ftmnoui  fwellingt* 
and  in  defluxiont  of  rheam  upon 
the  tytz.  Bot  thofe  who  expeded 
thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from 
it,  have  often  been  deceived ;  and 
at.prefenty  there  are  few  who  have 
any  great  dependance  on  it.  It 
is  directed  to  be  given  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA, 
*  Ct^ba&c  tinSur^. 

Editit. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot»  one  ounce} 
Kofemary  tops*  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  white  wine,  fix  pints. 
Dieeft  them  together  for  three 
daysy  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  prbmifes  to  be 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  utility 
as  a  cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 
.of  the  nervous  %ftem,  whtrein 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are 
often  principally  afeded,  as  in  / 
vertiginous,  epileptic*  and  para- 
lytic complainu.  The  compofi- 
tion  is  improved  from  former  edi* 
tions,  by  the  rejedion  of  fome  in- 
gredients, of  which  the  beft  were 
^perflttous ;  viz.  cafumunar,  white 
dittany  roots,  peony  roots,  miiletoe 
of  the  oak,  and  peacocks  dung. 
Cafumunar  is  doubtlels  an  article 
of  importance,  but  much  inferi- 
or, in  the  preieat  intention,  to* 
the  ingredients  now  retained.' 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob* 
ferve,  that  though  fome  of  the  di« 
filled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,  receive  nuny  fnpernu- 


merary  ingredients,  without  any 
confiderable  injury  to  the  produce ; 
yet  in  medicines  prepared  by  in- 
tofion,  it  is  far  otherwife.  For 
there,  ingredients,  which  give 
nothing  over,  do  little  harm :  bq^ 
as  all  thofe  commonly  employed 
in  infnfions  communicate  fome^ 
thing  to  the  menfiruora ;  fb,  if  fu- 
perfloous  ones  are  admitted,  they 
load  the  liquor  with  an  ufeleis 
matteri  and  occupy  in  it  the  place 
that  ooeht  to  be  pofiefled  by  the 
more  efficacious. 


TINCTURA  CEPHAUCA 
PURGANS. 
Purging  cephidic  tinQure, 
Edinh, 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing,  of 
Sena,  two  ounces ;  • 
Black    hellebore    roots,     one 

ounce ; 
French  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  vety  ne- 
cefiary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  dafs.  Thofe  here 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  pufpofe,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tity .as  to  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
VINOSA. 
rinsus  Hndun  of  rhuharb. 
Lmd. 
Take  of 
Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 
LefTer  cardamom  itt^s^   freed 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce; 
Saffron,  two  drachms; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  then 
ftrainoffthe  tindure. 

This  is  a  warm,,  cordial,  laxa- 
tive medicine.    It  is  nfed  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  (lomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  toofe^ 
ncffcs. 
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neflbs,  for  evacuating  Ac  offend- 
ing matter,  and  ftrengthening  the 
cone  of  t])e  vifcera«  It  may  be 
given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
three  or  four  fpoonfals  or  mere» 
according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it 
is  intei)ded  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  oances ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  then  mix* 
and  pour  on  them  the  wine; 
afterwards    macerate    without 
heat  for  a  week  or  longer,  oc- 
cafionally  •ihaking  the  vefTel  ; 
ladly,  drain  off  the  wine. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  mix 
with  the  powders  fome   white 
fand,  well  waftied  from  dirt,  to 
prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
ing, which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 
'  being  moiiiened. 
Edinh. 
Take  of     '      •     '        .    ": 
Socotorine  aloes  in  powd«4[x0«e 
ounce;  V 

•  Ginger, 
Vi/ginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 

drachan ; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  tin^^ure. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem,  not  only  as  a  cathar- 
tic, but  likewife  as  a  ftimolus ; 
the  wine  diffolvin?  all  that  part 
of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe  quali- 
ties refide,  a  portion  only  of  the 
lefs  a6iive  refinous  matter  bfing 
left.  The  aromatic,  ingredients 
are  added,  to  warm  the  medicine, 
and  fomewhat  alleviate  the  ill  fla- 


vour of  the  aloes :  canella  alba, 
or  cloves,  are  faid,  among  nume- 
rous materials  that  have  been  made 
trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
mod  fuccefsfully.  The  fnakeroot, 
in  the  fecond  of  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions,  feems  defigned  for 
promoting  the  Simulating  virtue 
of  the  aloes,  and  thus  extending  • 
its  action  to  farther  purpofes  than 
it  is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Proba- 
bly in  the  fame  intention,  afarum 
was  made  an  ingredient  in  our 
former  pharmacopoeias ;  in  the 
edition  preceding  the  prefent,  the 
tindlnre  is  dire£ted  as  follows : 
Take  of 

Aloes,  eight  ounces;  • 

Afarum» 

Cinnamon, 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom  feeds, 

Saffron,  each  four  drachms ; 

Cochineal,  a  fcruple ; 

Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Pour  the  wine  on  the  other  ingre* 

dients  reduced  into  powder,  di- 

geft  ;hei9  together,  and  after- 

wardst  ftrain  off  the  tindure  for 

nfe. 

The  iinSura  facra  appears,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a  mtdicine 
of  excellent  f(i*vice  in  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  not  only  for 
cleanfing  the  primae  vise,  but  like- 
wife  for  attenuating  and  diffolving 
vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
for  Simulating  the  folids,  warm- 
ing the  habit,^  promoting  or  ex- 
citing the  uterine  purgations,  and. 
the  hasmo^roidal  flux.  The  dofe,* 
as  a  purgative,  is  fron^onc  to  two 
ounces,  or  mere:  it  may  be  in- 
troduced Into  the  habit,  fo  as  to 
be  prodoaive  of  excellent  effcfts, 
as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in 
fmall  (fofes,  at  proper  intervals; 
thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
confiderable  tim^  operate  remark- 
ably by  ftool ;  but  at  length*  provet 
purgatiye,  and  cccafions  a  lax  ha- 

bit 
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bit  of  much  longer  coattnnaDce» 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics, 

TrNCTURA    AD 
STOMACHICOS. 


Stomachic  tinSure. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Gentian  root,  each  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
CurafToa  oranges* 
Lefler  centaury  tops. 
Card u us  benedidus  feeds,  each 

one  ounce ; 
Iron  filing's  (to  be  tied  up  in  a 

bag)  three  ounces; 
French  white  wine,  one  gallon. 
Dtgeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 

and  then  filter  the  tinAure 
This   tinfture   m-y   likewife    be 
made  without  the  iron. 

This  tinfture  is  a  very  effica- 
cious medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
i^omach  and  chylopoietic  organs, 
and  in  a  lax  flaccid  date  of  the 
vifcera  in  general.  It  is  here 
rendered  much  more  elegant  and 
grateful  than  as  it  flood  in  for* 
incr  editions,  by  the  rejeftion  of 
fome  exception  able  ingredients^ 
as.gatangal,  zedoary,  chamomile, 
and  wormwood  :  the  carduus  feeds 
and  centaury  tops  might  flill  per-« 
haps  be  fpared  without  injury, 
as  they  do  not  i'eem  to-  have  any 
virtues  which  gentian  root  does 
not  poiTcfs  in  a  gr-ater  degree. 
The  Seville  orange  peel  of  for- 
mer editions  is  here  exchanged  for 
the  unripe  young  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  called  Curaffao  o- 
ranges,  an  article  well  adapted 
to  c^mpofitlons  of  this  kind,  be- 
ing an  aromatic  bitter  of  a  very 
agreeable  flavour. 


TINCTURA  THEBAICA. 
thebaic  tindun, 
Lond^ 
Take  of 

btrained  opium,  two  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  each  one  drachm  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week, 
and    then    filter    the    cindore 
>     through  paper. 

This  is  the  liqitid  lauda- 
num ef  Sydenham,  with  the 
exchange  of  Canary  wine  for 
mountain,  and  the  omifiion  of  an 
ounce  of  faifron.  The  aromatica 
in  the  form  above  are  in  fo  fmall 

J|uantity,  that  the  prefcriber  can 
carce  exped  any  confiderable 
effed  from  them,  the  proportion 
of  each  that  goes  to  a  grain  of 
opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  grain  : 
even  thefe  minute  proportions, 
however,  are  in  good  meafure 
fufficient  to  take  off  the  ill  odour 
of  the  opium,  which  feems  to 
be  all  that  is  intended  by  them. 

The  principal  advantages  of  cx-» 
hibiting  opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  diiTolved,  it 
exerts  iifelf  the  fooner  in  the 
body;  and  that,  by  fome  pejfons, 
liquids  are  more  commodioufly 
taken,  than  a  bolus  or  pill.  The 
common  dofes  of  the  tindlure  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty  or 
more,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  It  were  to  be  wifli- 
ed,  that  the  dofe  could  be  more 
exadlly  afcertaiaed,  by  weight  or 
meafure ;  as  the  drops  may,  ac* 
cording  to  different  circumftances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num- 
ber the  i'ame ;  and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of 
mifchicvous  confequence.  Twen- 
ty drops  contain,  at  a  medium, 
about  one  grain  of  opium,  or  ra- 
ther, £b  mucn  as  that  quantity  of 
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wine  will  extraft  from  one  ^rain  ; 
for  the  liauor  does  not  diflblve 
the  whole  lubftance  of  the  opium , 
nor  is  the  folutioo  equivalent,  in 
its  effc£t,  to  the  full  quantity  of 
opium  employed  in  it. 

A  liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
inconveniences  here  complained 
of,  will  be  defcribed  under  the 
head  of  fpirituous  tindlures. 

ViNUM    AROMATlCtJM. 

Aromatic  tvine. 

Take  of 
Cloves  f 

Ginger,  each  half  an  o«oce; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 
Canary  wine,  fix  pines. 

Beat  the  fpices  into  a  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  deep  them  in  the  wine 
for  fome  days ;  then  pafs  the  li- 
quor through  a  drainer. 

This  wine  U  a  very  high  cor- 
dial, and  greatly  commended  for 
warming  the  habit  and  llrengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  fyftem.  it  is  fo 
hoc  of  the  fpices  as  to  require  be- 
in^  diluted  for  ufe,  and  to  be 
taken  only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a  time.  Mixed  with  a  Hide  lemon 
juice,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
milk,  it  forms  apleafant  and  uie- 
ful  whey  in  low  fevers. 

VSNUM    ANTISCORBUTICVM. 

Aatifcorbutic  tvine, 
Paris. 
Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 

Water  creifcs, 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurw-graJs, 
Jack  by-the-hedge, 
Roots  of  horferadiih,  each  one 

ounce; 
Floremce  orris,  two  drachms  j 
WUtc  wine»  half  a  gallon. 
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The  herbs  and  roots,  all  frc& 
gathered  and  cat  fmall,  are  co 
be  lieeped  in  the  wine,  in  « 
veflcl  very  clofely  ftopi,  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  after  which 
the  wine  is  10  be  filtered  for  ufe* 

This  compoAtion  is  not  ill  con- 
trived for  anfwering  the  purpose 
exprefled  by  its  title  ;  though  ibme 
of  the  ingredients  are  not  onex- 
ceptionable.  An  ounce  of  the 
herbaceous  brooklime  is  altogether 
infigniHcant  in  half  a  gallon  of 
an  iofution  of  fuch  powerful  ma- 
terials; and  it  may  be  dotibtcd 
whether  the  frefli  orris  root  com- 
municates any  of  its  viriues  10  the 
liquor.  The  roots  of  the  Floren- 
tine, as  well  as  of  the  commoa 
orris«  railed  in  our  gardens.  are« 
while  frelh,  firong  purgatives; 
but  their  purgative  matter  is  (9 
little  difpoied  to  foluiion  in  watery 
menftrua,  that  it  fepirates  froai 
the  exprefled  juices  and  lettks  o» 
the  bottom.  In  drying  they  change 
their  nature ;  and  the  Piorenciae 
fpecies,  in  a  dry  fiate,  might  be 
an  ufeful  addition,  for  givlug  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  ivine« 
The  flavour  which  this  root  com- 
municates to  vinou!>  liquors  great* 
ly  refcmbles  that  of  rafphcrric^. 

VlNUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

S^itrbutic  ^tii. 
Take  of 

Garden  fcarvy  grafs,  one  liaad- 

fuf ; 
Horferadiih  root,  (ctsl^^  lalf 

an  ounce ; 
Winter's  bark,  two  drachms  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints* 
Let  them  deep  together  in  the  cold 
for  three  days. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients, 
as  10  do  coniiderable  lervlce  ia 

fcoff- 
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Icorbutic  habits,  ft  is  uied  chiefly 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a  ' 
common  wine  glafs  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Though  far  more 
iimple  than  the  preceding,  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

ViNUM    SCORBUTICUM 
MUKTIKGIX. 

Muntingius\s  fcorbutic  tvine. 
Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water- 
doclc,  (ix  ounces  ; 

Gentian  root. 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper. 

Mace,  each  three  ounces; 

Saffron,  two  ounces ; 

Mountain  wine,  (ixteen  pints  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints  ; 

Yolks  of  three  frefli  eggs. 
Reduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 

grofs  powder,  and  pour  on  them 

the  wine,   vinegar,   and  yolks 

of  the  eggs :   digeft  the  whole 

in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  gentle 

warmth,   for  three  days.;    and 

then  drain  out  the  liquor  for 

ufe. 

The  author  of  this  compofition 
recommends  it  as  a  medicine  of  in- 
fallible efficacy  againfl  inveterate 
fcuryies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbu- 
tic  complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  accompanied  with  a. 
fever  or  inflammation  :  even  pal- 
(les,  and  the  venereal  lues,  he  fays, 
have  yielded  to  it.  The  dofe  is 
from  three  to  fix  ounces,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
flomach,  and  continued  for  four* 
teen  or  twenty  days,  or  longer : 
feme,  quantity  of  it  is  likewite  to. 
be  mixed  with  the  patient's  com- 
mon drink,  which  he  directs  to 
be  either  good  Rhenifli  wine,  or 
found  malt  liquors  not  too  new. 
If  the  patient  cofi) plains  of  heat, 
dryuefsi  a  violent  cough,  or  where 


there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a  con- 
fumption,  the  black  pepper  is  or- 
dered to  be  omitted,  and  the  li- 
quorice increafed  in  its  room  to 
ux  ounces. 

A  compofition  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  the  omiflion  of 
vinegar,  and  employing  fpirit  of 
wine  for  the  menflruum,  is  faid 
to  have  come  lately  into  efteem  at 
Paris;  againft  the  gout. 

VlNUII    FRBRIPUGVM. 

Febrifuge  *wine. 
Paris. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 
Digcft  them  together  in  a  circula- 
tory veflTcl,  with  a  moderate 
heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  oc- 
cafionally  fhaking  the  veflel : 
then  fufPer  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  pafs  the  wine  through  a 
flrainer. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  baric 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an  Englifh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  retrieved  the  cha- 
ra£^er  of  the  medicine  itfelf,  at 
the  time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  had 
brought  it  into  difefleem.  He 
kept  this  preparation  a  fecret,  till 
Lewis  XIV.  purchafed  it  for  acon- 
fiderable  fum,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  public.  It  was  not  how- 
ever the  preparation,  but  a  proper 
method  of  managing  the  medicine, 
upon  which  theiuccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice depended.  See  page  196.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
wine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
flance ;  nor  ih  it  equal,  in  this  in- 
tention, for  general  ufe,'  to  the 
watery  infufion  defcribed  in  page 
270  i  the  wine  preventing  its  be- 
ing 


Chap'.  3. 


Aleu 
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ing  ukea  fo  fredy  as  is  ia  many 
cafes  require.  It  nevertbelefi  has 
its  ufes,  in  thofe  iniermitcenc 
fevers  where  a  large  qaantity  of 
the  bark  is  not  neceflTary  ;  and  ts 
particttlariy  ferviceable  in  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  ftoroach  ana 
iateftines. 

VlNVM   GUAIACINUM. 

Gumacum  nmne. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 

Yellow    faundersi     each    two 

ounces ; 
Orange  peeU    dried, 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  each  one 

on nee ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  deep  together  fof  a  week, 
and  then  llrain  out  the  wine  for 
Qfe. 

This  IS  a  moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wioe.  It  is  vfed  in 
nervoas  weakneHes,  in  decays  of 
conftirution  from  cold  pttuitous 
humours;  and  proves  an  ufeful 
prefervativeagainil  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  complaints.  Twoouoces, 
or  an  ordinary  wine  ghfs,  may  be 


taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  continued  for  a  month  or 
two. 

VlNUII    GUAIACINUM   CUm 

HBLLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  <wia€  with  b€llii99-t» 
Take  of     ■ 

Gaaiacum  wood. 

Black  hellebore  root,  each  two 
ounces ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds. 

Orange  peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pints. 
Let  thcfe  ingredients  deep  together 

for  a  week  or  longer,  and  thea 

ftrain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

From  the  warm  ftimulating,  de- 
obftruent  qualities  of  this  winer 
it  (nay  be  ufed  to  good  advantage 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  humours fiagnate  in  the  remote 
veiTels,  and  where  there  is  ^  diA 
pofition  to  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
hydropic  diforders.  It  is  to  be 
taken  phieBy  over  night,  in  fuch 
fqnall  dofes  as  not  to  run  off  by 
ftool. 


SECT.,   V. 

ylles. 


MEDICATED  ales  are  in- 
tended  as  diet  drinks  in 
chronical  indifpofitions.  There  are 
two  ways  of  impregnating  malt  li- 
(qaors  with  the  virtues  of  medicinal 
fabdances;  macerating  the  fubie^ 
in  the  liquor  after  the  fermentation 
iscompletely  finifhed ;  andferment- 
ing  it  along  with  the  liquor,  or  at 
leaH  adding  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  fermentation,  that,  by  the  re- 
folutive  power  of  that  procefs,  its 
cexture  nay  be  opened,  and  its 


medicinal  parts  more  fully  extra£l- 
ed.  Neumann  obferves,  that  the 
a^ive  powers  of  many  vegetables 
are  not  only  effcaually  extraded, 
but  extended,  as  it  were,  by  fer- 
mentation :  that  fo  much  pounded 
nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  gives  a  flavour  to  a 
large  vat  of  fermenting  ale ;  where- 
as when  the  fermentation  is  finiQi* 
ed,  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  which 
it  gives  a  like  impregnation  is 
comparatively  inconfiderable. 

CfiRS- 
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CtREVISTA     AMARA. 

Bitter  iJe, 
Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Lemon   peel,  frefh,  each  four 

onnces ; 
Long  pepper,  one  oonce ; 
Ale,  one  gallon. 
Lrt  them  ftccj)  together  without 
heat« 

Twrs  IS  an  agreeable  bitter 
i^omachic  ale,  roach  Aiperfor  to 
the  common  ports,  or  any  of  the 
crompofitions  of  this  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  extemporaneous 
retipe-writers, 

CerIVTSXA   APFRfBNS. 
Aperient  aU, 
Take  of 

Muftard  feed,    nnbroifcd,    ten 

ounce? ; 
Lone  birthwort  root,  fix  ounces ; 
Lc^rcentaury  top?,  twoounces; 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Thts  1$  an  nfcfa!  aperient  diet- 
I'rink  in  cachetic  and  chlorotic 
jiidifpofition*,  anO  in  all  cafes 
where  obftruftions  begin  to  form 
in  the  vifcera.  It  i^  to  be  takeri^ 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day. 

CEl^rVTStA   BuTT.tRI. 

Dr.  Bttder^s  aU: 
Take  ^i 
Betony, 
Sagp, 

Agrinr^ny, 
Garden  fcurvy.praf, 
Roman  wormwood,  each  three 

handfvls ; 
F'ecampane  fv^ts, 
ITorfc^adifli    roots,    each    h^t 

ooocf s ; 
New  air,  fonr  pallora. 
The  herbs  and  rooiu;  are  to  be  pat 


in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 
while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fb  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  ofed 
in  the  fpring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcorbutic 
di /orders. 

Cbrbvisia   cephalica. 
Cephalic  ede. 
Take  of        [ 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten  ounces ; 
Muftard  feed,  whole,  fix  ounces; 
Virginian  Toakeroct^twoounces; 
Hofemary,  orfage,  three  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Thr  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofition  are  all  of  the  warm  and 
/Simulating  kind;  andconlequent- 
ly  tend  cg  invigorate  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  ^m6^.  In  palfies,  c- 
pilepfies,  and  vertipoe?,  fome  be- 
nefit  may  be  expefted  from  tbia 
liquor  u(ed  as  common  drink^ 

CsREVrSTA   DIURETICA. 

Diuretic  ale. 
Take  of  i, 

Muftard  feed,  whole, 
Juniper    berries,     each    eight 

ounces ; 
Wild  carrot  kt^n,  three  ounces; 
Common  wormwood,twoounces; 
New  fmali  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 

Brnom  tops, 
Muftard     kei^     each     fixteea 

ounces  ; 
Flow er-de- luce  roots. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 

twelve  ounces; 
Winter's  bark. 
Elder  bark. 
Wild  carrot  ieeda^ 

Juniper 
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Tu  niper  berries, each  two  pounds; 
New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  ca^s,  and  corpa* 
lent  fcorbutic  habits,  chefe  ape» 
rient  and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 
ulieful  diet-drinks.  Half  a  pint 
of  cither  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

CeRBVISIA  ad   SCOXBUTICOS. 

Scorbutic  alt. 
Take  of 

Horferadifh    root,     ^r^^^    one 

pound ; 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 
a  pound; 


Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 
Buck  bean   leaves,   frc(h,  eigl  e 

ounces;      or     dried,      three 

ounces ; 
New  fmaJI  ale,  ten  gallons* 

In  fcorbutic  disorders,  and  im* 
purities  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervice.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  cfTrdnal 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the  (harp  pointed 
dock  rciOXA  were  exchanged  for 
thole  of  the  great  water  dock,  the 
compnfition  would  be  iiill  more 
powerful,  • 


SECT.    VI. 

spirituous  TinSt4res. 


T)  ECTIFIED  fpuit  of  wine  is 
JCx  ^^c  dlredl  menftruum  of  the 
r'ffins  and  eifential  oils  of  veget- 
ables; and  totally  extradls  thefe  ac- 
tive principles  from  fun  dry  veget- 
able matters,  which  yield  them  to 
V'atcr  either  not  at  all  or  only  in 
part.  It  diffolves  tikewife  the  fweet 
Sjiccbarine  matter  of  vegetables  ; 
9nd  generally,  ihofe  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  in  which  their  peculiar 
fmells  and  tafles  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extra^ed  almofl  equally  by 
water  and  reftified  fpirit;  but  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituoos  tioflures 
of  them  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  a^ive  parts,  in  the  wa- 
tery extradions,  are  blended  with 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  gum- 
my matter,  on  which  their  folu- 
bility  in  this  men/lruum  in  great 
meafure  depends,  while  re^ified 
ij>irit  extrads  them  almoft  pure 
from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpi- 
rituous  tindures  are  mixed  with 
watery  liquorf,  a  part  of  what 
ibe  fpirit  had  taken  up  frQii  the 


fubjed  generally  feparatci  and  fub- 
fides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  fr^cd  from  that  matter  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal vegetable,  made  it  foiuble 
in  water.  This*  however  is  not 
univerfal ;  for  the  adive  parts  <yi 
fomc  ve|etables,  when  extracted 
b]^  re^lihed  f|5irir,  are  not  preci- 
pitated by  water,  being  almott 
equally  diflbluble  in  boih  men- 
ftrua. 

Redtilied  fpint  may  be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  ex- 
cep^  blue:  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  general,  which  give  out  but 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to 
watery  liquors,  communicate  to 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green 
tindure,  which  for  the  raoft  part 
proves  elegant,  though  not  very 
durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  cf  fpirituous  lindiures ; 
and  hence  have  been  fuppofcd  to 
promote  the  diifolving  power  of 
the  menflruum,  though  this  dott^ 
not  appear  from  experience:  11 

the 
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the  trials  that  hare  been  made  to 
determine  this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tindlares,  than  in  the 
paler  ones*  and  often  not  To  much ; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
•xtradion  of  the  tin^ure,  it  ivjll 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  at 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredienta 
at  firft.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts  in  making  tindures^ 
iifelefa  only,  but  likewife  preja* 


diciaU  as  they,  in  generaU  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatica  and  fii- 
peradd  a  quality,  fometimes  con* 
trary  to  the.  intention  \  of  the  me- 
dicine.-^* Volatile  alkaline  fairs, 
in  many  ca(es,\ promote  the  adion 
of  the  fpirit.— — Acida  generally 
weaken  it;  unlefs  when  the  acid 
haa  been  previoufly  combined  wi(h 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  cgmponnd 
of  new  qualities,  called  dolcified 
fpirit. 


General  rules  for  ex  tracing  tinglures\  from  the  Edisihtrgb 
Pbarmacopcsia. . 


r. 

The  vegetable  fubftances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  be  cut  and  brnifed,  before 
the  menftraum  is  poured  on 
them. 

n. 

If  the  digeftion  is  performed  in 
balneo,  the  ^hole  fuccefs  de- 
pends upon  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  :  it  ought  to  be 
all  along  gentle;  qnlefs  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubje£t  (hould  re- 
quire it  to  be  augmented ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creafed.fo  as  to  make  the  men- 
Uruum  boil  a  little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 

in. 

Very  large  circulatory  vefTels  ought 

to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 

which  (liould  be  heated  before 

they  are  luted  together. 

Circulatory    veiTels    are    thofe 

which  are  fo  contrived,   and  of 

fuch  a  height,  that  the  vapour, 

which  arifes  during  the  digeftion, 

may  be  cooled  and  condenfed  in 

the   upper  part,    and   fall  down 

again  into  the  liquor  below:  by 

this  means  the  diflipation,   both 

of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile 


parts  of  the  ingredients,  it  pre- 
vented .  They  are  generally  com* 
pofed  of  two  long-necked  ma- 
trafles  or  boltbeads,  the  month  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  inferted  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  jundlnre 
fecured  by  a  piece  of  wet  bladder. 
The  ofe  of  heating  the  veflels  is, 
to  expel  a  part  of  the  air ;  which 
otherwife,  rarefying  in  the  pro- 
cefs, would  endanger  burfting 
them,  or  blowing  oflF  the  upper- 
moft  matrafs.  A  fingle  matrafs 
with  a  long  neck,^or  with  a  glaft 
pipe  inferted  in  its  mouth,  is 
more  commodious  than  the  double 
veflel.    See  page  44.. 

The  veflei  is  to  be  frequently  ihak- 
ed  during  the  digeftion.        / 

All  tin^lures  iHonld  be  fullered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  ftraincr. 

•^      vr. 

In  the  ttn^ures  (and  diftilled  fpirlts 
likewife)  defigned  for  internal 
nfe,  no  other  Q>>rit  (drawn 
frcjm  malt,  melaifes,  or  other 
fermented  matter)  is  to  be 
nfed^  than  that  exprefsly  pre* 
fcribed. 

VII.  Re£s 
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VIL 
Refine  and  refinous  gums  yield 
tindtures  more  fuccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed. with  fomfi  white 
fand»  well  wa0ied  and  dried , 
which  will  prevent  their  running 
into  lumps  by  the  h£a^.  If  the 
powders  prefcribed  are  fufiicient 
for  this  purpofe,  fuch  an  addi- 
tion is  unneceflary.  : 

TINCTURA  AMARA. 
Bitter  tinSure. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  oances ; 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 

peely  dried«  one  ounce ; 
Lefler  cardamom  ieeds,   freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
I>igeft  without  heat,  and  drain  of 
the  tindlure. 

Tbis  is  9,  very  elegant  fpiritQ- 
oua  bitter.  As  the  preparation 
as  defigped  for  keeping,  lemon 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infuflons,  has, 
on  account  of  the  perifliablenefs 
cf  its  flavour,  no  place  in  this. 
The  cardamom  feeds  are  here  a 
very  commodious  ingredient,  as 
in  this  fpiritnous  menflruum  they 
»re  free  from  the  inconvenience 
which  they  are  attended  with  in  o* 
cher  liquors^  of  rendering  them  iin- 
.tranfparent.  TheEdinbargh  phar* 
jnacopoeia  has  a  compofition  fimi* 
lar  in  intention  to  th^«  ander  the 
title  of 

ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 
Stomtuinc  elixir. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  oances ; 
CnraiTao  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,    half  an 

ounce  ; 
Coghinealf  half  9,  drachm; 


French  faraody*  two  pinta. 
Let  them  fteep  for  three  days,  and 
then  filter  the  elixir. 

This  elixir  differs  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubftitution 
of  Curaflao  oranges  to  freih  orange 
pee),  apd  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot. 
The  firft  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter, and  rhe  ktter  fuperadds  a  de- 
gree of  pungency  coinciding  with 
^e  intention.  Both  this  and  the 
precedingcoinpofitionare  vpry  a(i»- 
iiil  fiomachic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 
Aromatic  tindure* 
LoniL 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drachms ; 
Lefler  cardamom   feeds,   freed 
from  the  hu^,  three  drachms ; 
Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  two  draehms  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat^and  thenflraia 
off  the  tindure. 

This  is  a  very  warm  aromatic, 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle,  in  languors, 
weakneis  of  the  ftomach,  fiatu; 
lencies,  and  other  like  coolplaints. 
The  (lomachic  tin£ture,  defcribed 
hereafter,  is  fimilar  in  intention 
to  this,  but  contrived  lefs  hot  of 
the  fpices,  that  it  may  be  taken  by 
itfelf. 

The  Edinburgh  phartnacopoia 
direds  acompofition  fiinilar  to  the 
foregoing,  under  the  title  of 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA^ 

vulgo  SALUTIFERA  j 
which  is  as  follows; 
T^akc  of 
Calamus  aictnaticas  root, 
X  Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon,  each  half  an  oante; 
LeiT-r  cardamom  ieeds» 
Angelica    feeds,      each    three 

drachms ; 
Long,  pepper,  one  drachm ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  filter 
the  tin£lore. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omiffion  of  fome  articles  either  fu- 
perfiuous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
-tion  ;  galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bayberries.  As  now  reform- 
ed, it  is  a  fuSciently  elegant  warni 
aromatic. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMICA. 
Bai/amic  tin&ure* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  oance 

and  a  half; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce ; 
Englifh  fafiron,  one  drachm  ; 
Ret^ificd  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint 
Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together* 
•  in  a  fandAieat,  for  th.ee  days  ; 
and  then  pafs  the  tincture  thro' 
a  ftrainer. 

This  tinftare  is  an  excellent 
balfamic,  both  for  internal  and 
external  purpcfes.  It  is  ufually 
given  in  dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirry  drops,  in  the  flqor  albo9, 
gleets,  cachexies,  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas  and  nephritic  complaints* 
for  rtrcngthening  the  tone  of  the 
▼ifcera,  and  corroborating  the  nerv- 
ous fyftcm  in  general,  borne  caa> 
tion  is  requisite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
refmous  warm  medicines :  in  cold, 
languid,  phlegmatic  habits*  they 
have,  for  the  mofl  part,  good 
pfFc^bs ;  but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conftitutions,  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflammation* 
Qjf  ipinoderate  heatj  they  are  |na- 


nifeftly  prejudicial,  and  raife  or 
continue  febrile  fy mptoms^ 

TINCTURA 
CANTHARIDUM. 

TimSure  of  Cantbarideu    . 
Lomi 
Take  of 

C'  ntharides^bruifed.zdrachms; 
Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Proof  fpirit*  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Digefl  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tinAore  through 
paper. 

EJinb. 
Take  of 

Cantharid'^s,  two  drachms  ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiba*  one  ounce 
and  a  half; 
.  Cochineal,  one  drachm ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wind,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  the  cantharides  in  the  fpirit 
for  two  days ;   then  Urain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
balfam  and  cochineal.     Digeft 
again*  in  a  fand  heat,  for  four 
days,   and  then  ftrain  off  the 
tindure. 

These    tinf^ures    poffefs    the 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are 
the  only   preparations  of  it  de- 
figned  for  internal  ufe  |  tindures 
being  by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  aftive  drug.      Tte  two 
tinflores  are  fcarcely  different  in 
virtue  from  one  another ;  the  rec* 
tjfied  and  proof  fpirit  equally  ex- 
tra^ing  the  medicinal  parts  of  the 
cantharides.      The   cochineal    is 
ufed  only  as  a  coleuring  ingredi- 
ent: the  .balfam  in  the  fecond  pre- 
fcription,  and  the  gum  guaiacuni» 
camphor,  and  eflential  oil  of  ju- 
niper  berries,    which  were    tor- 
mcrly  added,  however  well  adapts 
ed  to  the  intentions  of  cure,  can 
be  of  little  confequeace  iti  a  me- 
dicine limited  to  fo  fmall  a  doie. 
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If  any  additional  foliftances  flioald 
he  chooghc  requifite  for  prompriiig 
flie  effcA  of  the  cantharidesy  whe 
ther  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  determent 
in  ulcerations  of  (he  urinary  paf- 
fages,  or  as  afpeciftc  reftringent.of 
feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albns^ 
lliey  are  more  advantageoofly  join- 
ed extern poraneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  themfelyet 
at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  chefe  tindures  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glais  of  water,  or  any 
•ther  more  agreeable  liquorp  twice 
a  day  ;  and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  tim^,  a^ecording  to 
the  effed. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 
Tindure  of  carJamos^. 
Lmd, 
Take  of 

Leflcr  cardamom  feeds,  hufked^ 

half  a  pound ; 
Proof  fpirit,  twopint^. 
Digeft  without  hciat,   and  flraia 
the  tiadure. 

TiNCTuas  of  cardamoms  has 
1»een  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time,  though  now  firfl  received 
into  the  Difpenfiitory.  It  is  a 
pleafant,  warm  cordial,  and  may 
hp  taken,  along  with  any  proper 
vehicle,  from  a  draphm  to  a  fpoon- 
f\a\  or  two« 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 
Titidure  #/  cafi^r. 
LbmL 
Take  of 

Rnfia  caftor,    powdered,   two 

onnces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints* 
Pigeft  for  ten  days  without  heat^ 
and  firaia  off  the  tindUre* 

^ake  of 

Itofii^  caftor»  an  ounce  and  t 
half; 


ReAified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
three  days,  and  afterwards  Arain 
out  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  f^lt  ^yas  formerly 
added  in  this  laft  prefcriptiop, 
which  is  here  jadicioufly  rejeded, 
as  being  at  leaft  an  uielefs,  if  not 
prejudicial  ingrediei^t.  It  has  been 
di^ute^J,  whether  a  weal^  or  re&i- 
fied  fpirit^  and  cold  or  warm  di- 
geftion,  are  preferable  for  makine 
this  tin6lure.  To  determine  this 
point,  the  following  experiment 
has  been  brought.  **  Some  fine  Si« 
**  beria  cailor  having  been  in- 
"  fjjfed  in  good  French  brandy^ 
**  without  heat,  iqr  tjwenty  days, 
*f  the  tin^ure  proved  very  weak : 
*•  o»  the  fame  individual  caftor 
M  (the  ma^ma  or  reiidupro  of  the 
**  former  tincture)  the  fame  quan- 
**  tity  of  redified  Spirit  was  pour* 
**  ^d«  as  before  ot  brandy ;  and 
**  after  a  few  hours  warm  digef- 
'*  tion,  a  tinAure  was  extracted 
**  much  ftronger  than  thejother.'* 
Bat  this  experiment  is  not  fatif- 
faftory;  the  tftdLs  of  the  two 
menftrua,  ^nd  of  heat,  having  been 
refpe&ively  compared  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumftances.  From  the 
trials  which  I  have  made,  it  ap* 
pears,  that  caftor,  macerated  with- 
out heat,  ffives  out  its  Jinei;  and 
moft  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit, 
moft  perfe^ly  to  the  rectified :  that 
heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  ex* 
tra£l  greateft  part  of  its  grofler  and 
more  naaftous  matter;  and  thai 
proof  fjpirit  excra6i^  this  laft  mo^ 
readily  than  redified. 

The  tlnanre  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended in  moft  kinds  of  nervoua 
coaplajints,  and  hyftericdifordeirs: 
in  the Jatter,  it  fometimes  does  {ex^ 
vice,  tho'  many  have  Complained 
of  its  proving  ipe^^ual.  The 
dofe  is  from' twenty  drops  to/oriy» 
fifty»  or  more^ 
X^  TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI 

COMPOSITA. 
OmpQund  Hndwe  of  cafior. 
tJinb. 
Take  of 

Ruflla  ca(lor»  one  ounce ; 
Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  (commonly 
called  ipirit  of  fat  volatiie) 
one  pint. 
Digeft  for  iix  days  in  a  clofc-ftop- 
ped  phial,  frequently  ihaking 
the  ve0e],  and  then  ftrain  the 
tinflure. 

Thi«  compodtion  h  a  medicine 
of  real  eflkacy/particolarly  in  hy- 
ilericai  difoTderfty  aikd  tbe  feveral 
fymptoffis  which  accompany  them. 
Tht  'voUtikotfyffiriu  here  intend- 
ed, IB  the  fecond  of  chofe  hereafter 
defcribed  under  (hat  title  :  it  is  an 
csxcellent  menftruum  both  for  the 
caftor  and  the  aflafoetida»and great- 
ly adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 
Tindure  of  Cinnamon. 
Land* 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Proof  tpirit,  a  pint. 
Diged  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tindure. 

The  tin£tnre  of  cinnamon  pof* 
fcfles  the  reftringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamoiv,  as  well  a«  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ;  and  in  this  refpeA 
it  differs  from  the  di&iiled  waters 
of  the  fpice. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  tin£lure  of  Peruvian  bark. 
•     Lond. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digefl  and  drain. 

A  medicine  of  thiskind  has  been . 
for  a  long  time  pretty  macb  in 


efte^m,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
ihops,  though  now  firft  received 
into  the  difpenfatory  Some  have 
employed  higbly-redified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a  menftruum,  which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
bjr  digedion  on  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
affid  thea^kion  of  the  (pirit,  by  the 
s^ldition  of  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  advantage ;  and  others 
have  given  the  jprtitttncQ  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,by 
giving  a  greater  confidence  to  the 
Ipirit,  to  enable  it  to  fudain  oiore 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing 
by  itfelf ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  acid  improves  the  medicine, 
by  increaditg  the  roogbnefs  of  thie 
bark.  This  lad  tindlure,  and  that 
made  with  rediified  fpirit,  have 
their  advantages ;  though,  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  that  above  direded  is 
the  mod  convenient  of  any  ;  .the 
proof  fpirit  extracting  nearly  &11 
the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may  bo 
given  from  a  tea  fpoonful  to  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  according 
to  the  different  purpofes  it  is  in- 
tended to  anfwer.      See  Pe&u» 

VIANUS  CORTEX,   p.   I95. 

TINCTURA  CORTICFS 

PERUVIANI  VOLATILIS. 

Volatile  tinSure  of  Ptrwuian  baih 

Lond, 
Take  of 
Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ; 
Spirit  of  falammoniac,  two  pint?. 
Digedwithoutheat,in  a  vedei  clofe 
dopped ;  and  afterwards  drain 
the  tindlure. 

This  tinClnre  is  but  Kghtly  im- 
preffnated  with  the  virtues  of  the 
bark,  and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that 
the  largeft  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contain 
only  a  ytry  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fubjeft.  The  medicine^  neverthc^ 
tbelefs,  has  its  ufes,  and  may  be  fer- 
viceable 
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Ticeable  in  fome  cafes  where  the 
ftronger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi- 
culty of  breaching,  obllr  unions,  arod 
oppreflions  of  rti^  brtaft.  Stronger 
tindttres  of  this  kind  may  be  ob* 
tained  l|y  means  of  dalcified  fpirit 
offal  ammoniac,  or  the  fpiht  pre-, 
pared  with  qaicklime.  All  the 
three  may  be  em  ployed  where  a 
large  quaoticy  of  bark  is  not  re* 
qoired,  as  at  the  cjofe  of  the  cure 
of  intermittents,  in  weaknefs  of 
digeftion,  attended  with  a  cold 
fenfadon  at  the  (^omach,  and.fome 
flaxes,  particularly  thofe  irom  the 
uterus,  where  the  circulation  is 
languid,  the  fibres  relaxed,  and 
where  there  h  a  periodical  return 
of  flight  feveriih  complaints  In 
thelie  cafes,  I  have  often  experi- 
enced falutary  effe£ts  from  a  tinc- 
ture in  dulcified  i'pirit  of  fal  am- 
moniaCy  given  to  the  quantity  of 
a  tea-fpoonful,  hve  or  fix  times  a 
day,  in  any  appropriated  vehicles, 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 

PERUVIAN!. 

Compound  tinSure  tf  Pirwnan 

hart. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder  three 

.  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot» 
Gentian,  each  two  drachms  ; 
French  brandy*  two  pints. 
Let  them  fieep  together  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tin^nre. 

Thb  fubftances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  many  cafes,  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cUre  of  incer- 
mittents ;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
arc  abfoluiely  necefTary.  In  feme 
ill  habits,  particularly  where  the 
juices  are  Huggiih  and  tenacious, 
the  vifcera  and  abdominal  glands 
obllru6ted,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not  injuria 
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bos ;  whilll  given  in  conjunction 
with  corrobarant  flomachics  and 
deobftruents,  it  rarely  fails  of  the 
due  effedl*  Gentian  and  Virginian 
faakeroot  are  among  the  befl  addi- 
tions fpr  this  purpoib,  to  which 
it  is  often  necefTary  to  join  chaly- 
beac  medicines  alfo. 

TINCTURA  CRGCl. 

Tinffwe  effqffhn, 
Edinb. 
Take  cf 

Engliih  faffron,  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 
After  digefting   them    for    three 
days,  let  the  tindture  be  flraiaed 
ont  for  afe. 

This  tinflure  is  fimilar  in  vir- 
tue to  the  faiFron  wine.  A  fpirito* 
ous  menftruum  is  here  preferred  to 
the  wine;  as  a  tindure  drawn  with 
the  former  retains  its  elegant  co- 
lour longer,  and  is  not  apt  to 
depofite  in  keeping  any  part  of 
what  it  had  taken  up  from  the  faf- 
fron. The  (hops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  employ  treacle  water 
as  a  menflruum  for  faffron,  with 
a  view  to  the  promoting  its  effi« 
cacy  in  the  intention  of  an  alexi-* 
pharroac ;  but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  foon  deflroys  the 
colour  of  the  tindture. 

TINCTURA  FCETIDA. 
Fcglid  tinSurt* 
Load. 
Take  of 

Afaftstida,  four  ounces  ; 
Rectified  fpiritof  wine,  2  pints. 
Digeft  and  drain. 

This  tindlnre,  now  fir  ft  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time  :  it 
pofTefTes  the  virtues  of  the  afafoe- 
tida  itfelf,  and  may  be  given  from 
10  drops  to  50  or  6c.    It  was  firfl 
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propofed  to  the  college  to  be  made 
with  proof  rpirit:  thii  diflblves 
more  of  the  afalJoetida  than  a  rec- 
tified one,  hot  the  tindure  proves 
turbid ;  and  therefore  redified  fpi"- 
rit,  which  extracts  a  tranfpareot 
6ne>  is  very  juftljr  preferred. 

TINCTURA  FtJLIGINIS* 
Tindure  (ffioi. 

Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  Oonces  1 

AfafoBtida,  one  ounce ; 

P/oof  fpirit,  tWo  pints* 
i)igeft  and  ftraid. 

Take  of 

Shining  wood  foot,  one  ounce  j 
Afafoctida,  half  an  ounce  $ 
I^rench  brandy*  a  pint. 

Digeft  bit  ^tee  days,  and  firain^ 

Trie  proof  fpirit  is  Hot  liable 
to  the  fanie  4)bje6iion  here  as  in 
the  foregoing  tindure  :  for  when 
foot  is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be 
employed^  the  tibdure  will  not 
prove  traufpar^nt.  Fuller,  iii  his 
rharmacopoeia  Domeftica,  has  a 
inedicine  under  the  title  of  Hys- 
teric TiNCT  URE,  fimilar  to  thefe, 
bnljr  with  a  little  myrrh,  which  is 
no  ^ery  material  additioh  to  afa- 
fbbtida  and  foot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  fband  fei'viceable,  not  Only  iii 
hyfterie  eafes,  but  likewife  in  o- 
ther  foervous  difol^rs.  They  may 
be  given  frOtti  a  tea-fjSOOnAil  to  a. 
comnAonr  fpoonfal  twice  a  day* 

TINCTUHA  GUAIACINA 

VOLATILIS. 

yokUiU  tiwBuri  ofguaiaam. 

Lottd, 

T^ke  of 

Gutn^daiacainy  four  ounces  ^ 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  without  heat,  iii  a  veffel 


1  H I  s  is  a  very  elegant  and  effi* 
eacious  tindure ;  the  volatile  fpirit 
excellently  diiTolving  the  gum^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  it» 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes,  a  tea  fpoonfnl,  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  con- 
venient vebiclei  has  proved  of  fin* 
gular  fervice. 

TINCTURA  JALAPIL 
Tin£hire  of  jalap, 
bond. 
Take  of 

{alap  rootj  eight  onntes ; 
'roofipirit,  two  pints. 
After  proper  digeilion,  ftrain  off 
the  tindnre. 

This  tindure  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative  \  the  menftruum^ 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 
of  the^  ^ummy  f>arts,  as  corrects 
the  griping  quality  which  the  re- 
fin  is  attended  with.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf,  from  a  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce,  or  mixed  in  fmaller 
quantity  with  cathartic  infufions^ 
or  the  like. 

TlNCTlJRA  jALAPPiE* 
Tindure  of  Jalap. 
EMnb. 
Take  of 
Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three 

ounces ; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Di^ft  them  for  three  days,  and 
then  fifain  (he  tindure. 

IIectifieb  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tindare  ;  but  redified 
fpirit,  diiTolving  little  more  than 
the  pure  refinous  pai-ts  of  the  ja- 
.  lapi  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine fomewhat  lefs  commodious 

than 
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than  that  of  the  tindare  prepared 
iK^ith  proof  fpirit.  Moft  jf  the 
tindures  made  in  re^ified  fpirit, 
diluted  with  water  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  taking,  form  a  turbid  white 
mixture :  many  of  'hem  are  hU\y 
taken  in  this  form,  without  any 
farther  addition  :  but  the  cathar- 
tic ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  unit^ 
ed  with  the  liquor ;  for  if  it  fe« 
jl^arates,  in  its  pure  undivided  date. 
It  never  fails  to  produce  violent 
gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tine* 
tares  of  jalap,  a  folutioil  in  fpirit 
of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of 
the  refin  extracted  from  the  root ; 
and  obferve,  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  flrength  than  any 
tincture  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  di redly  :  for  as  the  pur- 
gative virtue  of  jalap  refidet  in  its 
refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears,  from 
experiment,  not  to  be  equally  re- 
finous,  (fome  forts  yieldin^  five, 
and  others  not  three  ounces  of  re- 
fin  from  fixteen,  it  follows,  that 
ahhoogh  the  root  be  always  taken 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
menfirunm,  and  themendruom  al- 
ways exadly  of  the  fame  ftrength, 
it  may,  neverthelefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  ja- 
lap, be  impregnated  with  different 
qoantities  of  refin,  and  confe- 
<j|uently  prove  different  in  deftree 
of  efficacy.  Though  this  objec- 
tion againft  the  tindare  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup 
pofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo- 
thecary to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
€>f  the  root.  I  he  inferior  forts 
may  be  employed  for  making  the 
refinajalapii,  which  they  yield  in 
as  great  perfection,  though  not  in 
fo  large  qmantity,  as  the  beft.  Neu- 
mann thinks  even  the  worm  eaten 
jalap  as  good,  for  that  porpofe,  as 
any  other. 
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TiNCiURA  JALAPPiE 

COM'\)Sll  A. 
Compound  titiure  of  jalap* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Jalap  fix  drachms ; 
Black    hellebore    roots,    three 

drachms  \ 
Juniper  berries, 
Guaiacum  fhavingS,  each  half 

an  nunCe ; 
French  brandy,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  after* 
wards  llrain  the  tinfiure. 

This  tindure  requires  to  be 
taken^  in  Lirger  quautity  than  ei« 
ther  of  the  foregoing,  if  intended 
to  ad  fully  as  a  cathartic.  It  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  ad* 
vantage,  in  fmall  doles,  as  an  al- 
terant. The  quantity  of  the  pur- 
gative materials,  chat  goes  to  ad 
ounce  of  the  tindure,  is  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap,  and  feven  and  a 
half  of  the  black  hellebore  root. 

TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 
yapmic  tifiBure. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Japan  earth,  three  oonces  % 
Cinnam'>n,  two  oonces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  proper  digeft  ion,  let  the  tinc* 
tore  be  paffed  through  a  lirainer*. 

A  tindureof  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber* 
gris,  and  muflt,  to  the  ingredients 
above  direded,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops.  The  tindure  here 
received  is  preferable  for  general 
ufe ;  where  any  other  ingrcdicfnts 
are  required,  tindures  or  thcA 
may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  this 
in  extemporaneous  prricription.. 
The  cinnamon  is  a  very  ufeful 
addition  to  the  Japan  earth,  not 
only  as  it  warms  the  ftomach» 

&c* 
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&c.  but  likewlfe  as  it  improves  the 
roughnefs  and  aiLringency  of  the 
othel-. 

'This  tin^afe  is  of  good  fervice 
in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs^ 
loofeneflesy  oterine  fluors,  and 
other  like  diforders,  where  mild 
aftringent  medicines  are  indicat- 
ed. Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls 
may  be  taken,  every  now  and  then, 
in  red  wine^  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA  LACCJE. 

Tindure  of  zumiac. 


Take  of 

Gum-lac,  powdered,  an  ounce  | 
.  Myrrh^powderedyhaU  an  ounce; 
Spirit  of  fcurvy-grafs,  a  pint  and 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days : 
after  which,  ftrain  off  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

•  This  tindlure  is  principally  em* 
ployed  forftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  ex- 
nlcerations  of  them  :  it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  in  thcfe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommend  it 
internally  againft  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, and  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets,  feAiale  weakneflcs,  &c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeft- 
ly  aftringent  "bitterilh  taftc,  point 
out  its  virtues,  in  thcfe  cafes,  to- 
be  confiderable,  though  common 
pradlice,  among  us/ has  not  yet  re- 
ceived it. 

TINCTURA  FLORUM 

MARTIALIUM. 

Tin^ure  of  the  tMrtial  Jhw€r$* 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Martial  flowers,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirii,  one  pint. 
Digefl  and  drain. 


TINCTURA  MARTIS. 
7inSure  of  iron, 
Eibnb. . 
Take  of  ^ 
Iron  filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Dulcified   fpirit  of   fait,    two 
pounds ; 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle 
'  heat  of  fand,  and  then  filter  the 
tinflare. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS  in 

SPIRITU  SALIS. 
Tindun  cf  iron  ififfirit  offaJt. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  half  a  pound ; 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait,  three 

pounds  f 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 
Digeft  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpiritof 
Silt,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  a^s  upon  the  iron :  after 
the  feces  have  fobfided, evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one  pound,  and  add 
thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

All  the  tinflures  of  fti^el  are 
no  other  than  real  folutions  of  the 
metal  -'made  in  acids,  and  com- 
bined  with  vinous  fpirits.  The 
three  tindures,  here  direAed,  dif- 
fer from  one  another  only  in 
ftrength,  the  acid  being  the  fame 
in  all:  the  firft  is  the  weakeft, 
and  the  laft  the  ttrongeft.  In 
our  former  pharmacopoeia  there 
was  a  tindlure  from  the  matter 
whiih  remains  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  the  qijartial  flowers,  which, 
though  it  i^ppjears  to  be  a  good 
one,  is  new  expunged  as  fuper- 
fluous.  Some  have  recommended 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  men- 
ftruum  ;  but  though  this  readily 
diiTolves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep 
it  fufpended.  The  marine  is  the 
only  acid  that  can  be  employed 
for  this  ufe. » 

Air  thcfe  tindlures  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of 

iron. 
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iron,  as  being  not  only  more 
fpeedy,  bat  like  wife  more  certain 
in  their  operation  :  the  latter,  in 
fome  cafesy  pafs  oS  through  the 
iDteftinal  tube  with  little  effedl ; 
whilft  the  tin£ittres  fcarce  ever 
fail.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  either  of  the  tindures,  may  be 
taken,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  any  proper  vehicle;  though  it 
is  feldom  advifable  to  extend  the 
dole  fo  far  as  the  lad  of  tbefe  quan- 
tities, efpecially  in  regard  to  the 
tindture  in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  la 
exceeding  ilrong  of  the  iron. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

Tindure  of  wulampodiumt  or 

black  hiUehon. 

Land*  and  Edint. 

Take  of 

Black    hellebore    roots,    four 

ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  twoicruples; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeil  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindure  through 
paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menftfuum 
,  here  employed  extrading  the 
whole  qf  its  virtues.  It  ha;  been 
found,  from  experience,  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  uterine  obffruc* 
tions  ;  in  fanguine  contHtutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  men 
firual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup* 
prefTion.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  iH  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caure8,the  expeded 
difchargedoes  not  fucceed  upon  the^ 
ufe  of  It,  the  blood,  as  Or.  Mead 
has  obfcrved,  is  fo  forcibly  propel- 
led, as  to  make  its  way  through 
other  paflages.  A  tea-fpoonful  of 
the  tindure  maybe  taken  twice  in  a 


day,  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
fbrmerly  a  tindure  of  this  root 
with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable,  both  as  a 
menilruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 
Tindure  of  myrrh* 
Lond, 
Take  of  m 

Myrrh,  three  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  due  digeftion,  drain  off  the 
tindnre. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 

.  Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 

Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 

heat  for  fix  days ;  then  Urain  off 

the  tindlure  for  ufe. 

Thb  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
||eneral  have  been  of  opinion,  thafi 
no  good  tindure  can  be  drawn 
from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  afiiilance  of  fixed  alka- 
line fahs.  But  it  appears,  from  pro- 
per experiments,  that  thefe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
tindlure,  without  enabling  the 
mendruum  to  diffolve.any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Recti- 
fied fpirit  extracts,  without  any 
addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh,  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide,  viz  the  redn ;  and 
proof  fpirit  diffolves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  im* 
purities. 

Tinfture  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally,  for  warming 
the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
ftrengthening  the  folids,  opening 
obflruAions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  veffels,.  and  refilling 
putrefaction.  Boerhaave  greatly 
efteems 
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efteems  it  in  a1)  languid  cales*  pro- 
ceeding from  fimpie  inadlivity  ;  in 
thofe  &male  diforders  which  are 
occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous^ 
iluggifli  indifpofition  of  the  hu* 
mours,  and  a  i^laxation  of  the 
vefTels  ;  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all 
difeafes  arifing  from  a  like  caufe. 
The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  n\ore.  The  medicine 
may,  doubtIefs»  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advantage ;  though  with 
08  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  ex- 
ternally, for  clean fing  foul  ulcers, 
and  promoting  tfie  exfoliation  of 
carious  bones, 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE  et 

ALOES. 

TinSiure  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce 

and  a  half. 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 

ounce ; 
Redtified   fpirit  of  wine,    two 
pints. 
Digett  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days, 
and   then   let   the  tindure  be 
drained  off. 

This  tinfture  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  dreifings,  for  cleani- 
ing  foul  ulcers,  retraining  the 
progrefs  of  gliingrenes,  &c.  in 
which  intention'  the  aloes  is  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  myrrh.  The 
hepatic  aloes  is  reckoned  more  ef- 
fectual for  thefe  purpofes  than  the 
finer  focotorine. 

TINCTURA  OPir,  vulgo 

LAUDANUM  LIQUIDUM. 

7in^ure  of  opiums  commonly  called 

liquid  laudanum, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; 
Englifh  fafiron,  one  ounce; 
A(^ua  aromatica,  or  fpiricuous 


cinnamon     water,     twenty 

ounces. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-bath,  with  a  gen* 
tle  heat,  and  afterwards  ftraia 
off  the  tindure. 
It  is  made  alfo  withoat  fafiron. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  menftruum  difiTolving 
nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  and  effediually  covering 
its  ill  flavour.  The  proportion  of 
menftruum  is  fomewhat  lamr 
than  in  the  vinous  tinware  for- 
merly defcribed  (fee  page  298}  : 
one  grain  of  opium  goes  to  about 
twenty  drops  of  that  tindure,  and 
twenty- five  of  this :  neverthelefs, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  of 
the  opium  difiblved  here  than  ia 
the  other,  this  tinftare  may  pof* 
fibly  be  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two. 
It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  ihop» 
were  fumifhed  with  a  liquid  opiate, 
in  which  the  ()roportion  of  mer* 
ftruum  was  ftill  much  larger,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter- 
mined by  weight  or  meafure ;  the 
method,  by  drops,  feeming  too 
precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of 
Thebaic  extrad,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Highly-redified  fpirit  of  wine, 

called  alcohol,  ten  ounces ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  twenty 
ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  until  the  opi« 
urn  is  difTolved,  and  then  filter 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I  apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  the  common  opiate 
tindures.  The  menAruum  dif. 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium,  ex- 
cept the  impurities,  and  coufe^ 
quently  the  cinfkuie  is  not  liable 

to 
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10  any  oncertainty  in  point  of 
flreneth.  The  dole  may  be  af- 
certained  to  the  greateft  exaftnefsr 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  one  oniice  by  meafarey  which  is 
equal  nearly  to  feven  drachms  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tin^ures  in 
wine  or  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wilhed  ;  in  long  ftanding,  a  part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off*  from  bothy  and,  confequently» 
the  tindlures  become  gradually 
weaker  :  the  party  which  thus  fe- 
paratesy  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
drik  diflblved  t  it  floats  on  the  fur* 
face  of  the  vinous  tindure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  preparation  here  recom- 
inendedy  it  has  not  been  obferved 
that  any  feparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water^ 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in 
the  mixture ;  and  where  aroma- 
tic additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
a  medicinal  intention^  or  for  co- 
vering the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
any  proper  tindure  or  diftiiled 
water  may  be  extemporaneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em- 
ployed by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  correc- 
tor of  opium  ;  but  the  qualities  it 
was  fuppofed  to  corred  are  merely 
imaginary:  nor  indeed  can  that 
article  be  of  much  importance  in 
any  intention,  in  the  fmall  quan- 
tity that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tine- 
tore  ;  a  grain  of  opium  being  ac- 
companied with  only  half  a  grain 
of  faffron. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 

SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tindure  of  rhubarb. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Rhuljarb,  two  ounces ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  huflced, 


half  an  ounce ; 
Saffron,  two  drachms ; 
l^roof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeff  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off* 
ue  tindu/e  for  j^fe. 

TINCTURA  RHEf  AMARA. 
Bitur  iinSure  qt  rhubarb. 
EtUtA, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 
Gentian  root,  a  dAichm  and  a 

half; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  1  drachm; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for   two  days,   and   then 

ilrain  the  tindure. 
This  tindure  maylikewifebe  made 
with  mountain  wine. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 
Snveet  tindure  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 
LeiTer  cardamoms,ha]f  an  ounce ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  two  days ;  and  then, 
having  ftrained  out  the  tin£lure, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
•  fugar-candy  in  powder,  and  di- 
£eft  again  until  the  fugar  is  dif- 
folved. 

The  laft  of  thefc  preparations 
is  fomewhat  improved  from  (he 
former  edition .  Two  ounces  of  U- 
quorice  and  one  of  raifins  are  fup- 
plied  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar ; 
and  two  drachms  of  canella  alba, 
by  increafing  the  cardamom  feeds 
from  two  to  four  drachms. 

All  the  foregoing  tindures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  (lomach- 
ics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as 
purgatives.  Spirituous  liquors  ex- 
cellently extrad  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firil 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confiderably  promote 

their 
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kr  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions,  particularly  the  colliqua* 
tive  fweats  attending  he^ic  fevers 
and  phthifical  diforders ;  whence 
the  name  antiphtbijical  tin£kare. 
They  are  ondoubtedly  medicines 
oi  great  efficacy  in  thcfe  cafes, 
bat  too  dangerous  ones  to  be 
raftily  ventured  on.  Some  have 
Aippofedy  that  thev  do  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ; 
bat  experiments,  made  for  that 
purpofe,  have  ihewn  that  they  do: 
and  therefore  the  London  college 
has  very  judicioufly  changed  the 
title  of  their  tindure  inio  one  ex* 
^reffing  its  being  a  preparation  of 
lead. 

TINCTURA  SENiE. 
^inQure  of  Jena, 
Land.* 
Take  of 

Raifins,  (toned,  16  ounces; 

Sena,  one  pound ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Leifcfr  cardamoms,  hulked,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon, 
Digeft  without  heat,    and    theft 
Krain  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SENiE 
COMPOSITA,  vulgo  ELIXm 

SALUTIS.  , 
Compound  tmdure  offena^  commonly 
called  elixir  of  health. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Sena,  two  ounces ; 
Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 
Svveef  fennel  feeds. 
Juniper  berries, 
Guaiacum  ihavings,  each  half 

an  ounce; 
French  brandy,  three  pints. 
Digeit  for  the  fpace  of  three  days ; 
then  ilrain  o(F  the  tin^ure,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  pow- 
dered fugar-candy. 

Both 
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their  efficacy*  In  weaknefs  of  the 
Komacb,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the 
intelHnes,  diarrhoeas,  colicky  and 
other  like  complaints,  thefe  medi* 
cines  are  frequently  of  good  fer- 
vice  :  the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many 
cafes,  an  ufcful  addition  to  the  Po- 
ruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  iater- 
mittencs,  particularly  in  cachedic 
habits,  where  the  vifcera  are  ob^ 
ilruded.  In  thefe  intentions,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  for 
a  dofe,  and  occafionaily  repeated. 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA. 
Saturnine  tirtdM*e» 
Lond* 
Take  of 
Sugar  of  lead. 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces ; 
Rediiied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 
Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder ;  then  add  the  fpirit, 
and  digeil  them  together  with- 
out heat ;  afterwards  filter  the 
tindure  through  paper. 

TINCTURA 

ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Jntiphtbijical  tinSure* 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Su^ar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 

hdf; 
Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce ; 
.  Reditied  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Let  a  tindture  be  extraded  with- 
out heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  {alts fepa- 
nrtefy  into  powder,  and  perform- 
ing the  digeilion  tviiAout  heat,  are 
very  neccflary  circumllances  ;  for 
if  the  ingiedients  ate  attempted  to 
be  pulverized  together,  they  will 
grow  foft  and  almoft  liquid.;  and 
if  heat  is  made  ufe  of,  fcarce  any 
tindure  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  lindures  are  fometimes 
given,  from  (wenty  to  thirty  drops, 
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Both  theib  tindores  are  ufefol 
carmioatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom* 
cd  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpiric* 
ous  Hqaors  ;  they  ofteotimes  re* 
lieve  flatuleot  and  colicky  com* 
plaints,  where  the  com  men  cor- 
dials  have  little  effed :  the  dofe  U 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  Several 
preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  tinder 
the  name  of  Dafy's  elixir:  the 
two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fupertor  to  moft  of  them.  The 
gtiaiacuro»  in  the  laft  of  the  above 
formuls,  is  a  very  ufeful  ingredi- 
ent, as  it  is  found  to  have  very  good 
effedsy  when  joined  with  purga- 
tives: 2  drachms  of  fena,  irfufed 
in  half  a  pint  of  deco6Uon  of  guaia* 
cnro»  work  as  brifkly  as  5  drachms 
infu(ed  in  plain  water,  and  wi^h 
greater  cafe  to  the  patient. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARIiE. 
^insure  of  fnakeroof. 
Lwul. 
Take  of 

Virginian     Aiakeroot,      three 

ounces ; 
Proof  fpi fit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tindture. 

The  tindure  of  foakcroot  was, 
in  our  laft  pharmacopceia,  direct- 
ed with  the  tindura  falis  tartaric 
which  being  now  expunged,  it  was 
propofed  to  the  college  to  employ 
redified  fpirit ;  but  as  the  heat  of 
this  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine 
from  being  taken  in  fo  large  a 
dofe  as  it  might  otherwlfe  be,  a 
weaker  fpirit  was  made  choice  of. 
The  tindure  made  in  this  men- 
ftruum,  which  extracts  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  root,  may  be  taken^ 
to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or 
more,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  -college  of  Edinburgh  di- 
redls  this  tkaore  to  be  drawn  with 


plague  water,  a  diftilled  fpiritu* 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  ma- 
ilerwort,  angelica,  and  elder  flow- 
ers, and  mixed  with  diftilled  vine- 
gar. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  2  ounces; 

Cochineal,  one  drachm  ; 

Plague  water,  two  pints. 
Digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 

days,  and  then  drain  the  tine* 

ture. 

The  plagae  water  is  equally  e^ 
ficacious,  as  a  menftruom,  with  tho 
fimple  proof  fpirit  or  rectified  fpi- 
rit, and  likewiie  coincides  with  the 
general  intention  of  the  medicine^ 
as  an  alexipharmac  in  fevers. 

TINCTURA  STOMACHICA, 
Stomachic  tinSure, 
LoH(L 
Take  of 

Railins,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Le^er  cardamoms,  huflced. 

Cochineal,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digcd  without  heat,  and  drain  off 

the  tindure. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  fto- 
machic  tinflure,  much  more  plea- 
fant  than  the  vsx^ebaugh  of 
Our  former  pharmacopoeiaa.  It 
maybe  taken,  without  any  vehicle, 
to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  tho' 
oftener  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA. 
Styptic  tinSure, 
bond. 
Take  of 

Green   vitriol,    calcined,   one 

drachm  ; 
French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac- 
quired a  yellow  tinge  from 
the  calk)  tw«  pints. 

Mix 
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Mix  them  togetbe/,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black;  then  pafs  it 
through  a  drainer* 

SoMB  have  fuppofed,  that  no 
other  fpirit  than  French  brandy 
would  iucceed  inflriking  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  tiofture  is 
valued.  But  any  fpirit.  that  has 
gained  an  impregnation  from  the^ 
.  oak  cafks,  which  chefe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vege(.tble  aftringents^ 
will  equally  exhibit  this  phaeno- 
menon  ;  and  French  brandy  will 
not  do  it  without  fuch  affiftaoce. 
The  title  of  this  tinfiure  exprefles 
its  medicinal  intention.  The  ce- 
lebrated STYPTIC  OF  HbLVETIVS 
(whi(:h  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
ptherwife,  than  in  being  more  ope- 
rofe  in  composition.  They  arc  re- 
commended  both  for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  reftraining  external  hae- 
morrhages :  their  virtues  do  not 
feem  to  depend  fo  much  on  the 
iron,  as  on  the  men(lruum»  the 
quantity  of  metal  di^olved  being 
extremely  fmall.  In  keeping,  the 
iron  is  apt  to  feparate,  and  the  li- 
quor to  lofe  its  black  colour. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 
^indure  9f  amber. 
Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine.^  twenty 
ounces. 
Digeft  in  a  fan d  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tindure. 

This  is  a  vttj  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a  grateful  baU 
famic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerbaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
ilrongly  recommend  it  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  lax  ftate  of  the 
folids  and  debility  of  the  nervous 
(yl^m  1  in  fuppreiSoas  of  the  mea- 


ftrual  difchargesy  the  floor  albus^ 
feminal.  gleets,  rheumatic  com- 
plaintSf  and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- 
fies.  ft  is  directed  to  be  takea 
from  ID  to  IOC  drops,  tn  Canary 
or  other  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is,  doubtleft,  an 
efficacious  one  ;  though  it  woold 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a  part  of  the 
fpirit  was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  It  had  extraded  from  the  am- 
ber, concentrated  into  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  balfam  :  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  fbar 
times  a  'day,  with  fugar,  or  in  an/ 
convenient  vehicle.  The  fpiric 
diftilled  off,  which  is  richly  im- 
pregnated with  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extrading  a 
frefli  tindure  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A  tindure  of  amber, 
made  in  this  (pirit,  poffeffes  the 
whole  virtue  of^  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  va- 
luable preparations  of  it. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  tindure ;  but  with 
no  good  efied  ;  for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  diffolution  of 
the  amber,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  fubftances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderable  affiftance  to  fpirit  of 
wine  in  diffolvingr  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid,  which, 
when  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a  dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
menftruum,  faid  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  for  amber  than  the  fim- 
pie  vinous  fpirit.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  have,  accordingly,  in 
the  late  reformation  of  their  phar- 
macdpceia,  made  choice  of  this 
menftrttum,  and  direded  the  tinc- 
ture as  follows ; 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  oopccs ; 
.    Dulcified  fpiri^  of  vitrioj,  onf 
pint.  Digeft 
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Digcft  them  in  a  fand-bath,  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  lour  days,  and 
then  filter  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA. 
Sudorific  Tin3ur€. 


Take  of  ^ 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  6  drachms; 
Cochineal, 

Englilh  faFron,  each  2 drachms; 
Opium*  one  fcruple ; 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint. 
Di^eii  them  together  in  a  gentle 
neat  for  three  days,  and  then 
pafs  the  tindure  through  a 
drainer. 

This  compoficion  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudorific  ;  the  ingredients  be 
ing  of  the  mo'  powerful  kind, 
and  the  menliruum  not  only  ex- 
tracting thofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confift,  but  co- 
operating llrongly  in  the  fame-in- 
tention. Raffia  cador,  a  fupernu- 
inerary  ingredient  in  former  edi- 
tions, is  now  omitted  :  and  cochi 
seal,  which,  from  the  quantity  of 
it  formerly  employed,  feemed  to 
have  been  deiigned  with  a  medi- 
cinal view,  is  now  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  nothing  more  is  expeded 
from  It  than  to  furnifh  an  agree- 
able colour  to  the*  ti  nature*  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  tindure.  bv  mea- 
fure,  contains  five-eighths  of  a 
grain  oi  opium 

TiNCTURA   SULPHtTRIS. 

Tirtdure  offulphur. 
Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,   one 

pint. 
Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  fulphur  and  fixed  alka- 
line fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 
Grind  the  hepar  intopowder  wbilft 
hot  from  the  fire ;  add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digeft  in  a  moderate 


heat  for  twenty-four  hoars ;  then 
pour  off  the  tindure  fxom  the 
feces. 

Thb  digeftion  may  be  com* 
modioufly  performed  in  a  glafs  re- 
ceiver :  put  the  fpirit  firtl  inro  the 
veflel,  and  pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it:  then  (hake  them  toge- 
ther, and,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dar* 
ing  the  digedion,  inferta  glaft 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  re* 
ceiver. 

This  tin  dure  is  of  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  hot  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
particular,  not  ungrateful  fmell. 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  at- 
tenuating, aperient,  and  anti  acid 
medicine.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed it  as  a  lad  refburce  in  phthifict 
and  ulcerations  of  the  lungs ;  but 
in  thefe  cafes  it  promifes  little  fer- 
vice,  and  has  been  fometimes 
found  prejudicial.  The  dofe  is 
from  10  to  60  drops :  it  is  moft 
commodioufly  taken  in  Canary  or 
other  rich  wines. 

TINCTURA  ANTIMONir. 

Thidure  of  antimony. 
LonJ. 
Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkalinefalt,  i  pound ; 
Antimony,  half  a  pound  ; 
Rectified   fpirit  of  wine,   two 
pints. 
Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out  the 
matter,   pulverize   it,  add    the 
fpirit,  and  digell  them  for  three 
or  four  days:  after  which  drain 
off  the  ti-ndure  for  ufe. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Antimony,     in    powder,    four 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces  ; 
Aeftificd  fpirit  of  wine*  2  pints. 
Mix 
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Mix  the  antSmooy  with  the  falc  of 
tartar,  and  injed  ihem  by  little 
and  little  into  a  crucible  placed 
in  a  ftrong  fire.  *The  mixtare 
melts  thin,  and  is  to  be  conti- 
nued in  this  date  for  half  an 
hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry 
iron  mortar.  Powder  the  mais 
while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated 
.  ooa^rafs,  and  pour  thereon  thp 
.  fpirit.  Digeft  theoD  together^ 
for  jthree  <(ays«  in  ^  gentle  hea^ 
of  fand ;  and  then  decant  thp 
tinQarci* 

In  thefe  procefles  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  folphar  of  the 
antimonyihto  a  hepar,  which  com- 
municates to  the  fpirit  a  tindare 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This  an* 
^imonial  tinfture  is  fuppofed  td 
contain  liltewife  Come  of  the  xeg^* 
line  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is. 
faid  to  have  fome times  provoked  a 
puke  when  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
macb,  even  in  a  fmall  dbfe.  It 
flands  recomroendedy  in  dofes  of 
from  lo  (0  6o' drops  or  more,  as  a 
deob()ruent,  promoter  of  urineiand 
purifier  of  the  blood. 

TiNCTURA    ANTIMONll    DIA- 
PHOR£TICA. 

TinSure  of  diaphoretic  atttimonjf. 

Take  of 
Diaphoretic  antimony,  fixteea 

ounces  ; . 
Nitre,  four  pounds  ; 
1  artarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  l>e  finely 
powdered,  mixed;  injeded  by  a 
fpoonful  at  a  tioie  in.to  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and -.kept  in  a  (Irong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilfl  hot,  and  immediately  add 
(he  vinous  fpirit.     Digell  for 


threedaysyand  filter  the  tindare 
for  ufe. 

This  tindare  is  recommended 
fof  the  fame  porpofes  as  the  fore- 
going,  and  in  the  fame  idofe.  It  is 
very  fragrant  in  fmell,  and  agree- 
able  to  the  tafte. 

TiKCTURA  8ALI9   TARTAR|. 

Xsn^re  of  fait  ^f  tartar. 
Take  of  -^ 

.  Salt  of 'tartar,  fix  ounces.    • 
Melt  it  in  a  crucible  till  it  acquire 
.    a  gre'eniih  .colour ;  pulverize  it 
whilft  hot,  and  iminediately  pour 
upon  it,  in'a  ftrong  long- necked 
matrafs,  as  much  retfified  fpirit 
of  wine  as  wiH  ftand  three  or 
four  inches  above  it :  digeft,  for 
fcveral  days,  in  a  pretty  i^rpng 
;    fand-h<;at,  that  a  tindurc  may 
.    be  obja^ne^. 

This  preparatidrn's^aken  fron| 
the  preceding  edition  of  ourphar- 
macopc^ia.  It  has  been  ufually 
expeded  to  be  of  a  red  hue  ;  bnt 
(as  the  committee  obferve)  if  nei- 
ther the  fait  nor  the  fpirit  have  any 
oily  tindure,  the  fpirit,  though  it 
acquires  from  the  alkali  a  hot  pun* 

§ent  tafte,  will  fcarce  /eceive  any 
egree  of  colour,  unlefs  by  fome 
fpark  of  coal,  which  may  accident- 
ally fall  into  the  crucible,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rca- 
fon,  this  tindute  has  been  ufually 
prepared  in  a  counterfeit  manner,  * 
by  adding  fome  portion  of  anti* 
moriy  to  the  fait,  whereby  it  rcfem- 
bled  too  muth  the  tindure  of  ao- 
tiniony.  for  both  to  be  retained  at 
the  late  revifal. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA.   > 
Tindure  of  balfam  of  ToL. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Reaified 
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Reaified  fpirlt  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  in   a   fand-heat,   until   the 

balfam   is   diflblved :    and    then 

ftrain  the  tinaure. 

This  folution  of  baJfam  of 
Tdu  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  in- 
ternally, in  thefeveral  intentions  for 
which  this  valuable  balfam  is  pro- 
per, to  the  quantity  of  a  lea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two,  iii  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. Mixed  with  the  plain  fy rup 
of  fugar;  it  forms  an  elegant  bal- 
famic  fyrup. 


TINCTURA  VALERIANAE 

SIMPLEX.* 
Simple  Unsure  of  ^alerimn, 
bond. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  due  ciigeftion,   ftrain  off  the 
tinaure. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extraa  its  virtues.  The  tinaure 
proves  of  a  deep  colour,  and  c6n- 
iiderably  ftrong  of  the  valerian  j 
though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer'  fo  well  in  the  care  of  epi- 
leptic diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
ilance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  The  dofeofthe 
tinaure  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
a  fpooful  or  more  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

'  TINCTURa'  VALERIANAE 

VOLATIUS. 

Ftlatilt  tinaure  of  ^valerian, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

-  Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 

Volatile    aromatic     fpirit,     two 

pints. 

Diged    without  heat,    in    a   veffel 

clofely    ftopt,    and    afterwards 

.    ftrain  off  tbc  tinaure. 
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The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  on  ex- 
cellent menftruum,  and  at  the  fame 
time  confiderabiy  promotes  the  vir- 
tues of  the  valerian,  which  in  fome 
cafes  wants  an  affiftance  of  this  kind. 
The  dofe  may  be  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRL 

Tinaure  0/  wratrum,  or  tvbite  hel^ 

lebare. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

While     hellebore    root,     eight 
-    ounces; 
•    Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft   them   together,    and    filter 
the  tinaure  through  paper. 

This  tinaure  is  foroetimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apopleaic  and  ma- 
niacal diforders.  It  may  likewife 
be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a  pow- 
erful .alterative  and  deobftrucnt,  in 
cafes  where  milder  remedies  have 
linle  effea.  But  a  great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  :  the 
dofe,  at  firft,  ought  to  be  only  a 
f(?w drops-  if  confiderable,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  or  cathartic. 

balsXmum  GUAIACINUM. 

Balfam  of  guaiacum. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drachms; 

Reaified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 

and  a  hah.  _^ 

Digeft  till  the  gum  is  diiiblvcd,  and 

then  ftrain  off  the  balfam. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

Elixir  of  guaiacupt . 
Edinb. 

Take  of. 

Gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 
ounces; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drachms; 

y  Effeniial 
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Eflential   oil  of  Saflafraf,    one 

dracboi  | 
Volatile  oiljr  fpirlt,  one  pint. 
Digeft  the  gum  guaiacuiB  and  balr- 
lam  in  the  volatile  fpirit  for  fix 
days  in  a  clofe  ftopt  phial  ^  which 
Is  now  and  then  to  be  ihaken  : 
afterwards  Drain  the  tin^ureand 
add  t»  k  tly  cffentiai  oil. 

BOT  M  thefe  dompofitions  are  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  ca> 
pable  of  anfwering  many  ufefnl 
purpo&s .  They  warm  and  ilrength- 
en  the  habit,  and  promote  infcnfi* 
ble  per  (pr  r  at  ion .  1  w  en  r  y  or  t  hirt j 
dpops  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftener,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  in  rhetunatic  com- 
plaints, cutaneous-  defeda:(iona  &g. 
particttlarty  where  the  patient  is  of 
»  cold  pblegiiiatic  temperament, 
sad  the  foli£  weak  and  relaxed. 
In  hot  bilioiia  conftituctons,  and 
teniity  or  rigidity  of  the  v^eflels,  like 
other  ftimutating  medicines',  they 
are  evidently  improper. 

&ApIi9;AMUKC0^MENDAT0RKS. 

Baume  Jk  c^mmandeur. 
Take  of 

Dry  Peruvian  balfam,  one  ounce;. 

Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces-; 

Benjamin  three  ounces^ 

Socotorine  aloe»> 

Myrrh, 

Oiibanum, 

Angelica  Roots, 

St.  John's   worth  flbwers^,  each 
half  an  ounce; 

Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Let   them  dand  together  in  the  fun 

during  the  dog  days,  in  a  gla& 

vefTel,  clofeiy    liopt;  and  after- 
wards ftrain  out  the  balfam  thro' 

a  linen  cloth. 

This  balfam  has  beeninferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  fome  fo- 
reign pbarmacopouas,  and  likewife 


pjreparatiotu.  Part  HT^ 

kept  a  fecrefr  in  private  hands,  un«- 
der  the  titles  ot  Balfamum  Ferfi^ 
cum\  Balfamof.  Berne ^  Waifs  hal* 
fam^  Friars  balfam^  Jefuiis  dr^ps^. 
&c.  The  form  above  is  takea 
from  the  original  receipt  pubiifhed 
by  Fomet  (mftoire  its  ib'cguts^^h, 
z.  torn.,  ii.  p.  56)  It  ftands  great Iv 
reconitn  ended,  externally  for  clean  {-^ 
ing  and  healing,  wounds  and  ulcers, 
for  difcufTuig  cold  tumors,  allaying 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other' old 
pains  and  aches;  and  likewiie  in- 
ternally for  warming,  and  ftrength- 
eniog.  the  domach  and  inteftines^ 
expetltng  flatulencies,  and  reliering 
colicky  coifiplaints.  Outwaidly  it 
i§  applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a. 
featlier;.  inwardly  a  few  drops  are 
(aken  at  a  time,  in  wne  or  any^ 
other  coniFeiileDt  vehicle. 

BALSAMUM. 

TRAUMA  riCUM. 

JraunuUic  or  vulmrary.balfami 

Und. 

Take  of 

Benaaoine,  three  ounces, 
Storax,  drained,  two  onncet, 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce, 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce;. 
Rectified    fpirit    of   wine,    two* 
pints, 
Digeft,that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as    poiilble    be    difiQlved;    and 
then   ftrain  off  the  balfam^  for 
ufe. 

Tki9  is  an  elegant  reformation 
of  the  preceding  cotnpofitiou,  con- 
ftderably  more  fimple,  yet  iiot  infe- 
rior in  efficacy.  The  balfiua  of  To- 
lu fuppUes,  with  adMtntage,the  dry. 
Peruvian  balfam,  a  drug  very  rare 
to  be  met*  with  in  this  eountry : 
the  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  angchca 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
fuperiluoua  in  a  medicine  contain- 
ing fo  much  more  powerful  mate- 
nals;.andthe  St.  John's  wort  flowers- 
are  as  defervedly  thrown  oUt,  as^ 

hav- 
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baving  little   elfe    to    recommencf       longer,  fufl^er  the  feces  to  CnbMe, 

and  pocr  off  the  clear  elixir. 


them   than   prejudice  or   fuperfti 


powdered,       tfiree 


tion. 

EJinh. 
Take  of 
Benzoine» 
ounces ; 
Balfani  of  Peru,  two  ounces^ 
Hepatic   aloes,  ^n   powder,  half 

an  ounce; 
Re£tiiied  Spirit    of   wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft  them  in  a  fand  heat»  for  the 
(pace  of  three    days;  and  then 
drain  the  balfam. 

Tr  I  s  is  a  further  contra^ion  of 
the  baume  de  commandeur,  with- 
out any  injury  to  it  as  a  medicine, 
at  lead  with  regard  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  the  title  fhews  it  defign- 
ed.  Socotorine  aloes,  is  here  judi- 
cioufly  exchanged  for  the  hepatic, 
which  appears  from  experience  to 
be  the  mod  ferviceable  in  external 
applications. 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

Elixir  of  aloes, 
LonJ, 
Take  of 

TinQurc  of  myrrh  two  pints; 
Socotoiine  aloes, 
Saifron  each,  three  ounces, 
Diged   them  together,   and    drain 
off  the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 
EMnb. 
Take  of,       . 

Myrrh  in  powder;  two  ounces; 
Socotorine  aloes,    an  ounce  and 

an  half; 
Engl  i  ft  Saffron  one  ounce; 
Redtified    fpirit    of   wine,    two 
pints. 
Diged  the    myrrh  with   the    fpi- 
rit, in  a  fand  bath,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  days:  then  add  the  aloes 
in  powder,  and  the  Saffron;  con- 
tinue the  digedioA  for  two  days 


Tftis  is  the  elixir  proprieiatis  of 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh  faffron  and  aloes,  have  been 
ufually  direded  to  be  digeded  in 
the  fpirit  together;  by  this  method 
the  mendruum  foon>*  loads  itfelf 
with  the  latter;  foas  fcarceto  take 
up  any  of  (he  myrrh;  whild  a 
lindture,  extracted  fird  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  didblves  a  large 
quaniity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
.line  fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  didblution  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obfcrved 
to  be  ufeiefs ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
now  omitted. 

This  mcdicipe  is  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly,  as 
a  warm  dimulant  and  aperient.  It 
drengthens  the  domach  and  other 
vifcera,  cleanfcs  the  fird  paflages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre* 
quently  done  good  fervice  in  ca- 
che£tic  and  i^eric  cafes,  uterine 
obdru6tions,  and  other  like  difor-* 
ders;  particularly  in  cold,  pale 
phlegmatic  habits;  where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a  hot,  bilious  coriditu* 
tion  and .  florid  complexion,  this 
warm  dimulating  medicine  is  lefs 
proper,  and  fometimes  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be,  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpoonfal  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  accord- 
to  the  purpofes  which  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer. 

EUXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 
VITRIOLICUM. 
Eilihh. 

Take  of 

Myrrb,  in  powder,   two  ounces; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder  one 
/       ounce  J 

Engliih  faSron,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Ya  Dulcified 
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Dulcified  fplrit  of  vilrio),  one 
pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft  them  in  a  fand-»beat  for^  the 
fpace  of  fix  d^js;  and  ha*ving 
then  fuffered  thfe  feces  to  fubfide, 
pour  off  t)ie  clear  elixir. 

Here  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol rs  very  judrcioufly  fubftituied 
to  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in 
other  books  of  pharmacy .  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoinc;  preparation  ^ 
for  that  ftrong  acid  preciprtates 
from  the  liquor  great  part  of  what 
it  had  before  taken  up  from  the 
other  ingredients;  whereas,  when 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby 
dulcified,  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not 
ictipede  its  diifolving  power.  This 
elixir  poffeffes  the  general  virtues 
of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it 
in  hot  conflitutions,  and  weak- 
neifes  of  the  ftomach.  See  Elixir 
VitrioH  in  the  following  page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 
Paregorick  elixir. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Opium  drained,  each  one  drachm  s 
Camphor,  two  fcruples; 
Effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 

drachm; 
Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Digetl  and  ftrain. 

ThJs  eli^jir  is  taken  from  Le 
Mort  witTi  the  omiffion  of  three 
unneceffary  ingredients,  honey,  li- 
quorice, and  alkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  prefcribed  under  the  title 

ofEL  IXIRASTHMATICUM  ,which 

it  does  not  ill  defeive.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling,  which 
provokes  fjequent  coughing;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  is   uippofed  to 
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d)itn  the  bread,  and  give  greater 
liberty  of  breaching :  the  opium 
procures  (as  it  does  by  itCelf)  a  tem- 
porary relief  from*  the  fymptoms; 
whillt  the  other  ingredients  tend 
to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent 
tTieir  return.  It  is  given  to  chil- 
dren, againft  the  chin-cough,  frc. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty;  to  a- 
dults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half  an  ounce  by  meafure  con- 
tains about  a  grain  of  opium. 

EUXIR  PECTORALE- 
Perioral  elixir, 
ESnh, 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  onncei ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce » 
Flowers  of  benxbine, 
Engli(h  faffron,   each    half    aa 

ounce; 
Rectified    fpiiit   of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Pigeu  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  three 
days,   and   then    ftrain  off   the 
elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  Quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  as  an  ex- 
pe£lorant  and  detergent,  in  coughs 
and  ulcerations  of  the  breaft.  The 
balfam  of  Peiu  is  a  new  ingredi- 
ent, introduced  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion; and  the  flowers  of  benzoine 
are  fubftituted  to  benzoine  in  fub- 
ftance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  ACIDUM- 
Acid  elixir  »f  vitriol, 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tincture,  one  pint; 
Strong   fpirit   (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, four  ounces. 
Mix  them  together;  and  after  the 
feces    have    fubfided,    filter  the 
elixir  through  paper. 
* 

ThI3 
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,  This  preparation  was  orjgmail/ 
taken  from  MynHcht,  and  has  be^n 
ufually  diilinguiihed  by  his  name. 
Tt  is  here  prepared  in  a  fbmewhat 
different  manner  from  tiiat  directed 
by  the  author,  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  .wine  being  there  firft  mix- 
ed together,  and  then  digefted  upon 
aromatics. 

Mynficht's  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di- 
redled  in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
poeia as  follows  : 
Take  of 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves  J  earh  three  drachms ; 

Calamus  aromaticus,  one  ounce  ; 

Galangaly  an  ounce  and  n  haJf ; 

Sage, 

Mint,  each  fialf  an  ounce ; 

Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  5 

Aloes  woody 

Citron  peel,  each  one  dram. 
Reduce    thefe  ingredients    into  a 

powder,  to  which  add,  of 
.  Sugar-lSi^ndy ,  three  ounces  ; 

Spirit  ^f  winCit  a   pint    and  a 
half; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint- 
Digeft  them  together   for  twenty 

days,  and  then  filter  the  tin£ture 

for  ufe. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  elixir  lA' 
trioTi  is  thus  prepared. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce  and  a  haV; 

Ginger,  one  ounce  ; 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dried,   half 

an  ounce ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  Hx  ounces ; 

Redtified    fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  little  and 

little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 

digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 

bath,  with  a  very  gentle   heat, 

for   three  days;   then   add   the 
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other  ingredients  2  continue  the 
digedion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer  i  and 
afterwards  filter  the  tindnre  in  a 
^afs  funneL 

The  intemion  in  thefe  proceiTes 
is,  to  obtain  a  tindure  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
bined with  a  coniiderable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tincture  is  Brft  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirits,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, as  in  the  firfl  of  the  above 
prefcriptions,  the  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  what  the  fpirit  had 
before  taken  up :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  befofe  the 
ex t ration,  a«  in  the  fecofld  pro- 
cefs,  it  prevents  the  diiTolution  of 
aU  thatJt  would  have -precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment : 
bv  previoufly  uniting  the  acid  and 
^he  vinoua  ^irit  together  by  digef- 
tion,  as  m  the  la  ft  procefs,  the  in- 
cqpvenience  is  (bmewhat  leiTened. 

All  thefe  compoGtions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weakne(s  and  re- 
laxations of  the  ftomach,  and  de- 
cays of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula- 
rities, which  are  accompanied  with 
ilow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fupprelfion  of  intermit- 
tants.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  after  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  nothing; 
and,  indeed,  great  part  of  their 
virtue  depends  on  the  vitriolic  acid; 
which,  barely  diluted  with  water, 
has,  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the  fto- 
mach could  bear  iht  acidity,  pro- 
duced happy  efFefls. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina 
gymnaftica)  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynficht's  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitaiion,  and 
cdnlinual  Teachings  to  vomit.  They 
may  all  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty   drops  or  more,  according  ' 

Y3  -         to 
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to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  at  foch  times  as  the 
ftomach  is  mod  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 
S^viXft  elixir  of  mtrioL 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tin^ure,  one  pint ; 
Dulcified  fpirit   of  vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  deiigned  for  peffons 
whofe  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir ;  to  the 
tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic,  with- 
out any  perceptible  acidity.  The 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  di- 
re^ed,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  th^ 
tjndlure. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  edition  of  their  pharmacopceia 
preceding  the  prelent,  empl<^ed 
dulcified  .fpirit  of  vitriol  as  the 
menftruum.  The  compofition  was 
as  follows; 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,   two 

pounds ; 
Eflential  oil    of  mint,   half  an 
ounce j 
of  lemon  peel, 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  drams. 
•praduaJly   drop   the'  oils   into  the 
fpirit,  and  mix  the  whole   well 
together. 

This  efixir;  if  the  eflential  oils 
are  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be,  (if  it  is  not, 
it  will  not  diflolve  the  oi(s)  proves  a 
very  elegant  and  grateful  ftomachic, 
fimiliir  to  the  foregoing  fweet  elixir : 
a  tea-fpoonful  of -either  may  be  ta- 
ken two  or  three  times  a  day . 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly 10  great  cftecm  under  the  title 


OfVlGANl's  VOL  ATILE  ELIXIR 

OF  viTRiOLi  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firft  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  PbarmacapdHa  re- 
fgrmata.  It  is  prepared  by  di gell- 
ing fome  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol  up-? 
on  a  fmall  quantity  of  mint  leaves 
curioufly  dried,  rill  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a  fine  green  colour.  If 
the  fpirit,  as' it  frequently  does, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed :  in  fuch 
cafe  it  (hould  be  reftified  from  a 
little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  hereafter 
directed  in  chap.  viii.  (eft.  5.  The 
mint  is  mod  commodioufiy  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  fpirit  in  a  fine  linen  cloth  : 
this  prevents  the  neccffity  of  filtra- 
tion, during  which  the  more  vola-t 
tile  parts  would  exhale. 

ELIXIR  MYRRHS. 
COMPOSITUM. 

Com^und  elixir  oft^rrb. 

Take  of 

Extradl  of  fayin,  one  ounce, 

Tinfture  of  caftor,  one  pint ; 

Tinfture  of  niyrrh,  half  a  pint, 
Digeft    them    together,    and   then 

Srajn  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  defcribed  in  lome  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a 
medicine  of  great  importance  in 
uterine  obflru^ions,  and  in  hypo- 
condrical  cafes  ;  though,  pofifibly, 
means  might  be  contrived  of  fuper- 
adding  more  effedlually  the  virtue 
of  favin  to  a  tin&ure  of  myrrh  and 
caftor.  It  may  be  siven  from  five 
drops  to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more, 
in  pennyroyal  water,  or'  any  other 
fuitable  vehicle. 

E^KIR  SACRUM. 

EJint. 
Take  of 

Rhubarbi  cut  fmall,  ten  drams  ; 
Socoto- 
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Socotorine  aloes, 

drams  ; 
LefTer   Cardamon 
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in  powder,    iix    der  it    turbid 
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feeds,     half  an 


ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digefl  for  two  days,  and  then  dram 
the  elixir. 

SPIRITU6  VIN06US. 
CAMPHORATUS. 
Xlamph^rctid fpirit  of  wine, 
JLW«  and  Eaini. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces  | 
Refilled  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diifolved. 

Th  I  s  foluttofl  of  camphor  is  era- 
ployed  chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbnefTes,  inflaoimations,  fordif- 
culfmg  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenesy  or  reftraining  their  pro- 
grefs.  It  is  too  pungent  to  be 
exhibited  internally,  even  when  di- 
luted,  nor  does  the  dilution fucceed 
well  ;  for  on  the  admixture  of 
aqueous  IIquofs,  the  camphor  gra- 
dually feparates  and  runs  together 
iato  little  maifes. 

Hoffinan,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a  camphorated  fplrit  not 
fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience.  It 
is  p reared  by  grind bg  the  cam- 
phor with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  6zt  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
1>roof  fpint,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diaillation.  This  fpi- 
rit  was  propofed  to  the  college  to 
ht received wto  the  pharmacopoeia, 
at  the  late  revifal,  under  the  tiUeof 

SPlaiTUSCaMPHOR  J&TAXTA- 

Ki  z A T  0  s .  But  upon  trial,  it  did 
aot  aofwer  expectation;  fome  of  tlie 
camphor,  as  the  committee  ob- 
ferve,  rifes  with  the  fpjrit  in  diftil- 
lation,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity; 
whence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion 
of  water«  it  does  not  fen$bi^  ren- 


but  tn  a  proper 
quantity,  it  exhibits  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  the  more  common  cam- 
phorated'fpirit  :  it  did  not  appear, 
that  fpirit  diftilled  from  camphor, 
with  or  without  the  alkaline  fait, 
differed  at  all  in  this  i>efpe6t. 

The  moft  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  fecms  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages;  triturated  with  thefe,  it 
readily  mingles  with  water  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  pungency  is  coofider- 
aWy  stbated.  It  may  alfo  be  com- 
modioufly  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  ^draught,  expreifed  oils  to- 
tally diflblvingit. 

T^NCrCXA     SEVZOIKI. 

TsnSure  tf  benzoine, 

Ta-ke  of 

Denxoiae,  foar<Minces : 

Rectified ipirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Bigeft  them  together  in  a  faad-heat 

for  three  fn  four  days,  and  then 

decant  (MP  the  tia^ure. 

Th  I  s  ttntereftrnds  recommend- 
ed in  afthmas,  and  other  diibrders 
of  the  lungs,  in  <bfes  of  from  twen- 
ty to  fixty  or  feventy  drops.  It  has, 
however,  been  principally  made 
«[fe  of  externally,  as  a  cofmetic, 
for  clearing  and  fmootbiag  the 
fldn  ;  for  thefe  porpofes  it  is  mix- 
ed iR^ith  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, whffi  it  forms  a  white  li^oof 
called  Lac  VI  AG JNis..  If  this  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
benxoine  precipitates,  in  form  of 
a  white  magiftery  (of  a  very  plew- 
fant  fmell,  and  not  difagreealle 
tafte),  which  in  the  Brandenburgh 
pharmacopoeia  is  preferred  to  the 
flowers  of  bcnzoine,  as  being  free 
from  the  empyreumatic  flavour 
which  thefe  are  generally  attended 
with:  it  is,  however,  of  a  diflfer- 
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rcaified  fpirit   of  wine    drawn 
.  off   from   dried   damafk     rofes, 

each  one  ounce  and  an  half. 
Digcft  in  the  heai  of  a  waicr-bath. 


eni  nature  fiom  the  flowers,  being 
no  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  fubftance;  whereas  the  flow- 
ers are  a  diftindt  part  of  it;  not  re- 
finous,  like  the  reft  of  the  mafs, 
but  rather,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereaf- 
ter, of  the  faiine  kind.  The  pre- 
cipitation is  directed  to  be  made 
with  rofc  water. 

GuTTjE  vi'tje. 
Drops  of  Life, 

Take  of 

Opium,  fotir ounces; 
Saffron,  one  ounce; 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Cochineal,  each  half  ag  ounce; 
Nutmegs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce; 
Tinflure  of  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny; one  pint; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a  fcalding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
pollible  of  it  is  diiTolved,  and 
pafs  the  folution  through  a 
ilrainer.  Digeft  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  anttmonial  tincture 
for  three  or  four  days.  Mix 
both  b'quors  together,  let  them 
ftand  in  digeftion  for  two  days 
longer,  and  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  for 
ufc. 

This  mcdicicine  has  been  re- 
commended as  preferable  to  the 
common  opiates,  and  lefs  apt  to 
leave  a  naufea  on  the  ftomach  :  the 
dofe  is  from  ten  drops  to  forty  or 
fifty. 

TiNCTUREAfeu  Essentia  am- 

BR  A. 

Tindure  or  ejjence  of  ambergris, 
Farij!  * 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  one  drachm; 
Tartarized  (pirit  of  wine, 
Spirit  of  roics,    that   is,  highly 


The  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  herd 
totally  diffolved  into  a  reddiJh  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fuffici- 
cnt  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fim- 
mer:  with  a  weaker  heat,  or  if 
the  fpirit  is  not  highly  reaificd,  the 
folution  does  not  fucceed.  This 
tindture  is  a  high  cordial :  eight  oi: 
ten  drop  J  may  be  taken  on  fugar. 

TiNCTURA    feu  Essentia 

RECIA. 

The  royal  tinSure,  or  effence.  ' 

Pari/,         ^ 
Take  of 

Ambergris,  two  fcruplcs; 
Muflc,  one  fcruple; 
Civet,  ten  grains; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 
Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops; 
Salt  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm; 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Spirit  of  rofes, 

Spirit  of  orange  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris,  mullc,civct,and  cfTen- 
tial  oils,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  add  the  fpirits,  and 
digeft  in  a  warm  place  for  fomc 
days,  frequently  ihaking  the  vef- 
fel;  afterwards  let  the  liquor  fct- 
tle,and  pour  offche  clear  from  the 
dregs.  -    ■ 

Th  I  s  tindture  is  a  very  high  per- 
fume; and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
fubftances  of  that  clafs,  may  be 
taken  like  the  preceding;  as  a  cor- 
dial. A  few  drops  give  a  fine  fla- 
your  to  a  large  quantity  of  other 
liquors.  The  ambergris  diilolvte 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore- 
going preparation  ;  the  cffentitl 
oils  promoting  its  folutioii. 

TiNCTURA 
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TiNCTUKA  odontalgiaMyk-        Pimpinelta  alba. 


each 


half  an 


SICHTI. 

14ynficbt's  tinOurt  for  the  tootbacb. 

Argtntvratenf. 
Take  of 

Guaiacam  wood,  two  ounces; 

SaiTafras, 

SarfapariUa,  each  one  ounce; 
*Pellitor7  ofSpain, 

Alum, 

Sal  prunellae,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Stavefacre  feeds. 

Henbane  feeds,eachtwo  drachms ; 

Opium, 

Cloves,    each  one  drachm  and  a 
half; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

SaflFron,  each  one  drachm; 

Re^ified  fpirit  of  wine; 

Vinegar,  each  one  pint  and   a 
half. 
Reduce  the  dry   ingredients    into 

powder,  and  extraft  a  tinfiure 

from  them  with  the  fpirit  and  vi- 
negar mixed. 

*'  ALiTTLEof  this  tincture  is  to 
^*  be  taken  warm  into  the  mouth, 
**  and  repeated  if  there  fhould  be 
<*  occafioB.  It  efieftually  relieves 
**  the  moit  violent  toothachs;  pre- 
**  venting  the  afflux  of  humours, 
'*  and  furprifingly  extracting  tbofe 
^*  already  fettled  upon  the  parts  : 
*'  the  pain  feems  often  on  the 
*'  firft  application  of  it  to  increafe, 
**  but  loon  after  abates  and  goes 
*•  off."  The  above  compofition, 
and  this  account  of  its  virtues,  is 
from  the  pharmacopceia  of  the 
college  of  Stra(burg. 

Essentia  albxipharmac a 
Stahlii. 
Stabts  alexipbarmac  ijfence, 
Argentoratenf. 
Take  of  the  roots  of 
Maderwort, 
Carline  thiftle, 
Angelica, 


ounce; 

Swallow  wort. 
Elecampane, 
White  dittany, 
Contrayerva, 

Wild  valerian,  each  one  ounce. 
Extradt  an  eifence  or  tindure  from 
thefe  ingredients,  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  highly  redihed 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  tindure,  kept  a  fecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  and  Br  ft  pub- 
lifhed  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  many  of  the  German  phy- 
ficians  as  a  diaphoretic  and  elexi- 
pharmac,  for  attenuating  vifcid  hu- 
mours, and  gently  promoting  urine; 
both  in  low  fevers,  particularly  in 
-exanthematous  ones,  where  the 
eruptions  have  been  repelled,  and 
in  chronical  diforders  :  the  doie  is 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  or  more. 
It  isdoubtlefs  a  medicine  of  effica- 
cy, though  Tome  of  its  ingredients 
mi^ht  be  retrenched  without  injury 
to  Its  virtue. 

Essentia    lignorum. 
EJfenre  of  the  wooJs. 
Argenioraienf. 
Take  of 

Saflafras,  two  ounces; 
Guaiacum,  three  ounces; 
China  root, 
SarfaDarilla, 
Red  launders, 
'     Yellow  faunders,  each  one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  as   much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients  to 
the  heat  of  four  inches. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  eifence. 

This  eflence,  or  tinflure,  is 
given  in  venereal  and  catarrhous 
diforders,  and  impurities  of  the 
humours  in  general,  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  drachm  or  more.  By  gently 
drawing  off  half  of  the  fpirit,  the 
remainder 
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niainder    becomes    proportionajbly  Firft  dtflblve  t^e  balitm  in  the  fpi- 

ftronger,  and  is  then  ctilied  effentia  rit,  then  add  the  oils,  anddigeft 

Ugn9rum  concentrata,  till  the  whole  i»  diffolved. 


Balsamum   VITJB. 
Balfam  of  life, 
Brandeniurg. 
Take  of 
Eiiemial  oils  of  Laireader« 
Natmegs, 
Qoves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpy]liifs,eftch 
halt  a  drachiBi 
Cimacnon, 
Lemon  peel, 
Bergamotte, 
each     two 
fcruplesi 
Balfam  of  Pern,  one  drachm; 
Highly  redtified  fpirit  of  k«ea» 
der,  fifteen  ounces. 


Thi  f  fragrant  balfam  \»  an  im* 
prorement  on  one  defcribed  bjr 
HoflFman^  in  his  notes  on  Poterius. 
and  is  probably  the  fame«  or  near- 
ly the  fame,  with  the  balfam  To 
much  celebrated  afterwards  in  chat 
mntbor's  practice,  internally  in  lan- 
guors, famtings«  debilities  of  the 
oerTons  fyftem,  cbolics,  &c.  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  and 
externally,  applied  to  the  noftrils, 
temples,  frc.  in  vertiginous,  le- 
thargic, and  other  like  com- 
plaints. Thus  much  is  certain, 
from  Hoffmanns  own  writings,  that 
his  balfam  was  conpofed  of  fra- 
grant oils  diflblved  ia  reQi&ed  fpi- 
rit of  wine. 


SECT,  vn 


PUs  by  infu^n  and  decoHiotu 


EXPRESSED  oils extra£i  the re- 
(inous  and  oily  parts  of  veget- 
ables, but  do  not  a€t  upon,  or  u- 
nite  with  the  gummy  and  mucila- 
ginous :  hence  the  oileum  e  mucUM* 
ginibus  of  the  (hops  contains  no- 
thing of  the  mucilage  which  its  in- 
gredients abound  with.  Thefeoils 
may  be  tinged,  by  vegetable  mat- 
ters, of  alnioft  all  colours  ;  the 
leaves  of  moft  plants  communicate 
a  green;  yellow  flowers,  a  dilute 
gold  colour  ;  fome  red  flowers,  a 
light  red  ;  alkanet  root,  a  beauti- 
ful and  deep  red. 

in  making  the  officinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  good  deal 
t>f<:are  is  nece&ry,  to  give  them 
the  fine  green  colour  exp«6ied  in 
them.  If  the  boiling  of  th«  hei^ 
in  the  oil  is  not  continued  till  all 
the  aqueous  moiftitre  has  exhalod 
(the  mark  of  which  is,  the  herb'4 
being  crifp}    the  oil   will  have   a 


dingy  yelk>wffk  hue;  tf  contimied 
longer,  it  turns  black,  and  con- 
trads  an  eiftpyreumatic  fmeil.  The 
moft  convenient  method  of  ma- 
naging the  proceft  feems  to  be,  to 
ftrain  oflF  the  oil  when  fufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  virtue  of  the 
|>lant,  and  afterwards  to  l«t  it  (band 
m  a  dean  veflel,  over  a  gentle  firt, 
until,  by  frequent  trials  on  a  white 
tile,  it  appears  to  have  gained  tht 
deep  green  colour  required. 

OLEUM  CHAMSMEU. 
Oil  %f  cam^mHe, 
ESnb. 
Take  of 
Camomile,    with   the    flowers, 
frefh    gathered    and  bruifed, 
one  pound ; 
Oil  olive,  three  pints* 
Boil  them  gently   till  the  herb  is 
almoft  cttfp  s   then  ftrain  and 
prefs  out  the  oil. 

The 
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The  oils  of  other  herbs  arc  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM  HYPERICr. 
Oil  of  St,  John*s  wort, 
LonJ. 
Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St.    JohA's  wort, 
full    blown,    frefli   gathered, 
and  carefully  freed  from  the 
'  cups,  four  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let  them  ftand  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fufficientl/  coloured. 

OLEUM  e  MUCILAGINfBUS. 
Oil  of  mucilages. 
LonJ, 
Take  of 

MarAimallow  root,  frefh,  half  a 

pound j 
Linfeed, 
Fenugreek    feed,     each     three 

ounces; 
Water,  two  pints; 
Oil  olrve,  tour  pint». 
Bruife   the  roots   and   feeds,   and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour;  then  add   the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  all 
the  water  is  wafted  :  afterwards 
let  the  oil  be  carefully  poured  off 
for  ufe. 

PLEUM  SAMBUQNUM. 
Oil  of  eUer- 
lorni. 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound , 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  flowers    in  the   oil,    till 
they  arc  almoft  crifp;  then  prefs 
out  the  oil,  and  fet  it  by  till  the 
feces  have  fubfided. 
OLEUM  VIRIDE. 
Green  oil. 
LonJi 
Take  of 
Bay  leaves. 
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Rue  leaves, 
Idarjoram  leaves. 
Sea  wormwood  leaves. 
Camomile  leaves,   each,    frelli, 

gathered,  three  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Pruife  the  herbs,  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  (hey  are  aU 
moft  crifp ;  then  prefs  out  the 
oi!,  let  it  (land  to  fettle,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  off  fiom  the 
fediment. 

At.L  the  foregoing  oils  are  de-- 
figned  for  external  applications 
only.  They  are  fuppofcd,  befldes 
the  general  emollient  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf,  to  receive  particular  vir- 
tues from  the  ingredients  :  that  of 
camomile  flowers,  to  be  a  warm 
difcutient  and  reiblvent ;  that  of 
St.  John's  wort  flowers  to  be  pectx- 
Itarly  grateful  to  the  nerves,  togivo 
great  relief  in  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  wearinefs,  to  refolve  tumours, 
and  heal  wounds  and  ulcers;  and 
the  oil  of  mucilages  to  be  fofter 
and  more  emollient  than  common 
oil.  An  oil  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  from  wormwood,  rubbed 
on  the  ftomach  and  umbilical  re- 
gion, is  faid  to  excite  appetite, 
ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  kill 
worms;  and  one  from  rue,  to  be 
of  lingular  efficacy  againft  worms 
and  colicky  pains,  and  fweliings. 

It  isprefumed,  however,  that  at 
prefent  there  are  few  who  expert 
much  more  from  thefe  preparations 
than  from  common  oil  itfelf,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  lefs 
offenfive.  The  mucilaginous  in- 
gredients, marihmallow  root  and 
linfeed,  in  the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus ^ 
make  no  addition  to  the  virtue  of 
the  oil,  for  mucilages,  as  already 
obferved',  are  not  ^luble  in  oils. 
Experience  has  not  difcovered  any 
fuch  fingular  qualities  in  flowers  of 
St.  John's  wort,  that  four  ounces 
of  them  fhould  communicate  any 
remark- 
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remarkable  virtue  to  a  qaartof  oil. 
or  the  other  herbs,  the  more  va- 
luable pans  are  diilipated  by  the 
boiling  heat :  and  although  the  re- 
maming  matter,  if  it  was  taken 
incemaHy  cither  by  itfelf,  ordiifi>lv- 
cd  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors, 
might  not  be  deftitute  of  adlivity, 
yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed, 
when  combined  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  to  have  any  material 
cffed  in  external  applications.  The 
number  of  thefe  oils  has,  there- 
fore, been  judicioufiy  retrenched, 
at  the  late  reformation  :  the  five, 
above  retained,  are  not  one-tenth 
part  of  ihofe  which  were  formerly 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  {hops. 
The  moft  certain  way  of  anfwering 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe  pre- 
parations, appears  to  be,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  exprefTed  oil  a  (ui table 
quantity  either  of  the  native  refins 
of  vegetables,  or  of  the  eflential 
oils  ai>d  refinous  extra^  artifici- 
ally prepared  from  them. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphor at4dQil. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Freih  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  or 

linfeed,  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 
Diiiblve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

This  oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur- 
pofes. It  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
againft  burns,  rheumatic  pains, 
&c.  and  is  thence  received  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 


Oleum  odorifbrvm. 
Odoriferous  oil. 
Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  im- 
bibed with  the  oil,  without  re- 
taining fo  much  as  to  drip  fpon- 
taneoufly.  Lay  a  bed  of  this 
cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin 
or  porcelane  veflel,  and  lightly 
fpread  upon  it  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  any  odoriferous  flowers 
freih  gathered,  as  jafmine  flow- 
ers, violets,  lillies  of  the  valley, 
&c.  Above  thefe,  fpread  more 
of  the  cotton,  and  then  more 
flowers,  alternately,  till  the  vefiel 
is  full  :  then  cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  ftand  for  twenty- four  hours 
in  a  gentle  warmth.  Great  part 
of  the  fragrance  ot  the  flowers 
will  be  communicated  to  the  oil  in 
the  cotton,  which  it  to  be  ftrati- 
fied  in  the  fame  manner  with  two 
or  three  freih  quantities  of  the 
flowers,  till  it  is  fufliciently  im- 
pregnated therewith,  after  which 
the  oil  is  to  be  fqueezed  out  frow 
the  cotton  in  a  prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moftef- 
fe^ual  method  of  transferring  into 
expreflied  oils  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  eflential  oil  ;  the 
perfumed  oils  and  eflences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The 
odorous  parts  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  from  the  oil,  and  transferred 
into  water  or  fpirit,  by  didiilation 
with  thofe  liquors. 
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Confervation  of  recent  vegetables  and  tbeir  inftifions^  E^c.  ty 
fugar  and  honey. 

SECT.    L 


Conferves. 


COnsbrves  are  coitipolitions 
of  recent  vegetable  matters 
and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  prefcrviug  certain  iimplesy  un- 
dried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  poiTible  in  their 
native  virtues;  and  to  fome  fub- 
yt€L%  it  1%  very  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied. Vegetables,  whoTe  virtues 
are  loft  or  deflrojed  in  drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  ^ept  uninjured  for 
a  length  of  time  :  for,  by  carefully 
fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing veiel,  the  alteration,  as  well 
as  diiTipation,  of  their  a^ive  prin- 
ciples, is  generally  prevented;  and 
the  fugar  prcfervcs  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  otJierwife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables, whofe  virtues  are  impair- 
ed by  this  treatment.  Mucilagi- 
nous fubftances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  lefs  gluttinous;  and 
aftringents,  fcnfibly  fofter  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  qualities  on  being 
beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
of  condderable  activity  can  be  taken 
to  advantage   as   medicines.    And 


indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent 
con(idered  chiefly  as  auxiliaHes  to 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ;  or 
as  intermediums  for  joining  theai 
together.  They  are  very  convenient 
for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills, 
the  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of  iron, 
and  other  mineral  preparations  $ 
which  with  liquid  or  lefs  conflu- 
ent matters,  as  fyrrups,  will  not 
cohere. 

The  ftiop3  were  formerly  incuoi- 
bered  with  many  conferves  altoge- 
ther infignificant;  the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
greeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife.  There  is  in  ge- 
neral no  great  danger  of  exceeding 
in  this  particular. 

Gtneral  method  of  preparing 
cottf$r<vet. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
and  flowers  from  tlieir  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a  marble 
mortar,  .with  a  wooden  peftle, 
into  a  fmooth  mafS;  after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double 
refined  fugar  is  added  hj  de- 
grees. 
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grecs,  and  the  beating  continued 
till  they  are  unifornnly  mixed. 
The  fugar  ihould  be  pulverized 
by  iifelf,  and  pafled  through  a 
lieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vegetable  mafs;  otherwife  it  can- 
not eafily  be  reduced  to  fuffi^ient 
fincnefs,  (o  as  to  be  dulj  incorpo- 
rated. Some  vegetables  are  fcarce 
reducible  to  the  requidte  finenefs  by 
beating  in  a  uiortai  :  fuch  is  orange 
peel.  This  is  moft  conveniently 
rafpedor  grated  off  from  the  fruit, 
then  well  mixed  with  the  fugar, 
and  the  compound  let  by  in  a  clofe 
veflel  for  fome  weeks  ;  after  which, 
it  may  be  beaten  fmooth  with  con- 
fiderably  lefs  labour  than  at  firft. 
This  peel  and  red  rofe  buds,  are 
commonly  ground  in  a  wooden  mill 
made  for  that  purpofe. 


CONSERVA  foliorumCOCHLEA- 

RIi£  hortenfis. 
Conferee  of  the  halves    of  garden 

Jcur^y-^rafs, 

Th  I  s  is  the  only  form  that  fcur- 
yry  grafsinfubftancecan  be  kept  in, 
without  the  total  lofs  of  its  virtues. 
The  conferve  retains  the  full  tafte 
and  virtue  of  the  herb  for  a  very 
confiderable  length  of  time  ;  as  a 
year  or  two  ;  provided    the  veffel 
be  made  perfeflly  clofe,  and   fet  in 
a  cool   place,     It  may  be  given  in 
fcorbuiic  habits,  three  or  four  times 
a   day,  or    oftner ;  though    it    is 
more  frequently  ufed  as  an  afiiftant 
to  other  medicines  of  fimilar  inten- 
tion,  than  depended  on  by  itfelf. 
It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  arum 
root   in   rheumatic  cafes  ;  and   in 
this  form,  even  the    frefli  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
,  any  complaint  of  the  exceiEve  pun- 
gency  which  of  itfelf  it  impreffes 
en  the  tongue.     An  ounce  of  frelh 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and 
four  ounces  or  lefs   of  conferve  of 
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fcurvy  grafs,  well  mixed  together 
form  a  compound,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  the-  arum  is  hardtj 
perceived,  and  which  I  havegiven» 
with  good  effed,  to  the  quantity 
of  ar nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
To  further  iheath  the  acrimony  of 
rhe  arum,  it  may  be  beaten  with 
equal  its  weight  of  powdered  gum 
arable,  before  the  admixture  of  the 
conferve. 

CONSERVA  foHorum  LUJUL«. 

Confer^oe  of    the  leaves   of  ivood- 

Jorrel. 

Th  I  s  is  a  very  elegant  andgrate- 
ful  conferve;  in  tafte  it  is  iighfiy 
acidulous,  with  apecaliar  flavour, 
which  fome  refemUe  to  that  of 
green  tea.  It  is  taken  occa{ionly» 
for  quenching  chirft;  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces  in  hot  diftem- 
pers.  It  may  be  ufefully  joined  to 
the  foregoing  preparation,  whofe 
virtue  it  fomewhat  promotes,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  improves 
the  tafte. 

CX)NSERVA  foiiorum  MENTHiE 

vulgaris. 
Conferee  of  the    leaves    of  fpear^ 

mint. 

Lond. 
.  The  conferve  of  mint  retains 
the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  herb.  It 
is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  reaching  to  vomit;  and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warmer 
and  more  aftive  preparations  of 
mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foiiorum  RUT^. 
Conferee  of  the  Leases  of  Rue, 

Lond. 
This   conferve  is  given  from 
a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  in  cru- 
dities of  the   prinwe  viae,  for  pro- 
moting digeftion,  and    in  hyfteric 
difordcrs  : 


Chap.  4,  Cbnferves, 

difordtrs :  it  gently  (Ikodates  the  CONSERVA  ftbrvm 
folids*  aitenttates  vifcid  juices «  and 
excites  the  natural  fecretions.  Some 
have  bftd  %  groac  •pinion  o^  it,  ta- 
ken in  a  morning,  as  a  prefervative 
againft  the  eff«ds  of  contagious  aii* 
or  exhalation. 


CONSERVA     fu»iRita(tiiii     AB- 

SINTHII  maritimi. 
Ctmferoe  of  the  tops   of  fea  *u»nn'' 

'Wood* 

Land. 
The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  ia  dropfica :  Mat- 
thiolns  relates,  that  feveral  peifons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  diilemper, 
without  the  aOiftance  of  any  othec 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a  fimpre  Jaxitj 
or  flaccidity  of  the  folids  the  con* 
tinned  ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  ibme  fervice  ;  as  it  appears  to 
be  a  not  inelegant  mild  corrobo- 
rant. It  is  di reded  to  be  given  ill 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,,  about 
three  hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVA      fforum     LAVEN- 

DULiE. 

Conftr^M  oflmnndtrflvw^rs, 

Uni. 
Tars  conferve  is  not  near  fo  fra- 
^nrt  as  the  flowers  themfelves.  It 
IS  nevertbelefs  a  fufSciently  agree- 
able one  \  and  is  fometimes  ufed  ^% 
ft  mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities  of 
the  nervovs  fyftem. 

CONSERVA  ttorum  MALViE. 
Confemfe  oftbejivmfft  ef  maUows, 

Tk  I  s  is  looked  upon  as  an  erool- 
fient,  and  foroetimes^  made  ufe  ef 
as  fuch  in  diforders  of  the  breaft 
and  urinary  palfiige».  h  is  the 
mod  unimportant  of  the  conferves  : 
nor  do  the  Sowers  themieWes  ap- 
pear to  have  much  viitue* 
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ROSARUM 

rubrarum  immaturarum. 
Cmfer<of  of  ththujsof  red  rofes, 
L,  E, 
This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A  drachm  or  two 
diflblved  in  warm  milk,  are  fre- 
quently given  as  a  light  reftringenc, 
ia  weakncfs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifical 
cotiiplatnts.  In  the  German  ephe- 
merides*  examples  are  related  of 
very  dangerous  phthifes  cured  by 
the  continued  isfe  of  this  medicine  : 
in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds 
of  the  conferve  were  taken  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month  ;  and  in  another, 
upwards  of  thirty.  Riverius  men- 
tions feveral  other  inftances  of  this 
kind. 

CONSERVA     florum     RORIS- 
MARINI. 

Conjenue  of  r  of e  maty  flotsiers^ 
L    E, 

Rosemary  ft  iwersingreatmea- 
f^re  lofe  their  p<fculiar  fragrance  by 
beating,  and  hence  the  confei  ve  has 
very  little  of  their  flavour.  Some 
are  therefore  accuflonied  to  make 
this  preparation  innn  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vir- 
tues under  (he  pctUe)  or  at  lead  to 
add  a  poriioiv  ot  thd'e  to  the  low- 
ers. The  conferve  of  rofeiiiary  is 
direded  in  weaknels  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a  light  cordial* 

CONSERVA    flavedlnis    CORTI- 
CUM  AURANTIORUM 
Hifpalcnfium. 
Confer^uf    of   th  yellrw    rind    of  . 
Se^h  orange  peeU 
L,  f 
T»is  conferve  is  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the   virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fufficienily  agree- 
able both  wivh  regard   to  the  dofe 
and   the    conveniency    of  taking. 
It  is  a  plcafant  wana>  ftomachic, 

and 
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and  in  this  intention  is  frequently 
made  ufeof. 

CONSERVA     FRUCTUS     CY- 
NOSBATI. 
Conferee  of  hips, 
L.  £. 
Hips  require   lefs  fugar  for  redu- 
cing them   into  a  conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  foft,  cooling  reftrin- 
gents  three  or  four  drachms  or  more 
are  given  at  a  time,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
iharpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot  indif- 
poiitions  of  the  (lomach.  A  good 
deal  of  care  is  requifite  on  the  part 
of  the  apothecary  in  making  this 
conferve  :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry 
with  it  fome  of  the  prickl;^  fibres, 
which  the  infide  of  the  fruit  is  lined 


with  ;  if  thefe  are  retained  in  the 
conferve,  they  will  irritate  the  fto- 
mach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. 

Confemfis  of  floes. 
Land, 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water, 
and  fet  over  the  fire  till  they  grow 
fofc,  with  care  that  they  do  not 
burft.  Then  take  the  floes  out  of 
the  water,  pref«  out  their  pulp, 
and  mix  with  it  thrice  its  weight 
of  doublet  refined  fugar. 

Th  I  s  preparation  is  a  gentle  af- 
tringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fucK 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drachms. 
The  degree  of  its  aftringency  will 
vary  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  conferve  has  been  kept. 


SECT.    II. 

Preferves. 


PRESERVES   are  made,  by 
fteeping,  or  boiling  recent  fim- 
ples,  firftin  water,  and  then  in 
fyrup»  or  folulion  of  fugar.    The 
fubje6l  is  afterwards  either   kept 
moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out 
and  dried,  that  the   fugar  may 
candy  upon   it  ^  this  laft  is  the 
moft  ufual  method.  ' 
In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjedt  are  exr 
trailed  by   the  liquor,   at\d  confe- 
quently    loft  to  the  preparation  ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had   to 
palatablenefs   than   medicinal   effi- 
cacy.    And  indeed  moft  of  the  pre- 
paratioi^s  of  this  kind  are  confidered 
rather  as  fweetmeats  than  as  medi- 
cines ;  as  the  bufinefs  of  the^con- 
fe^Ioner  rather  than  of  the  .apo- 


thecary.     It    would    be    needleG 
therefore  to   mention  the  dofes  of 
the  feveral  articles,  or  give  parti- 
cular remarks  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring them. 

RADIX    ERYNGII    CONDITA. 

Canidied  eryngo  roots, 

Lmd, 

Boil  them  in  water,  till  the  riod 
will  eafiiy  peel  off ;  when  peel- 
ed, flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  and  wafli  them 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa-. 
ter.  For  every  pound  of  the 
roots,  fo  prepared,  tSike  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diflblved  in  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  and  fet 
over  thtf  fire ;  as  foon  as  the 

q«o 


Chap.  4.  Preferves. 

qnor  begins  to  lK>il»  put  in  the  roots , 
and  coDtioue  the  boiling  tiJi  they 
.  are  foft. 

After  this  manner  are  candied 

ANGELICiE  CAULES. 

AngelUa  fialks. 
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to  at  readjr  candied  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  [£.] 


CORTEX  AURANTIQRUM 
CONDUITUS. 
CaudieJ  orange  pttL 
UnJ. 
Steep    the  frefh    peels  of  Seville 
oranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  until  they 
lofe  their  bitteroefs.    Then ,  hav- 
ing diflblved  in  water  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  double-refined  fugar, 
boil  the  peels  in  thb  liquor  till 
they  become  foft  and  tranfparent. 
After  the  fame  manner  are  candied. 
UMONUM  CORTICES. 
Umonpeeh.     [£.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a  (imilar  man- 
ner, may  likewife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELLICiE. 
Angelica  roots,     [£.] 

RADICES  HELENII. 
EUcampam  roots.     [E.] 

All  ibrts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds  may  alfo  be  preferred, 
either  b^  keeping  them  in  fynip, 
or  cruftmg  them  over  vAh  fu* 
gar ;  but  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions fcarce  belong  to  the  art  of 
pharmacy. 

Nutmegs  and  ginger  are  brought 


MARS  SACCHARATUS. 

CandiedftteU 
ESnb. 
Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a  brafs  kettle,  fufpend- 
cd  over  a  very  gentle  fire.  Add 
to  them,  by  little  and  little, 
twice  their  weight  of  white  fu- 
gar,  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of 
candy,  with  which  powdered 
fiarch  has  been  previoufly  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to 
every  pound ;  agitating  the  ket- 
tle continually,  that  the  filings 
may  be  crufted  over  with  the 
fugar,  and  taking  great  care  to 
prevent  their  running  into  lumps. 

Th  I  s  is  a  very  agreeable  pre- 
paration of  fteel  I  but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  confedion- 
crsk  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  former  editions  : 
but,  as  there  defcribed,  it  was  al- 
moft  imppflfible  to  hinder  the  matter 
from  concratine  into  lumps.  They 
have  now  diicovered  the  inter- 
medium which  prevents  that  incon* 
venience,  and  which  the  confec- 
tioners have  kept  a  fecret }  the 
addition  of  a  little  ftarch  to  the 
fugar.  The  preparation  may  be 
eiven  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
drachm,  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  cha J 
ly  beat  medicines  are  proper.  See 
page  141. 


S    E   C  T.    III. 

Gellies. 


VEGETABLE  gdKcs  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits 
and  fugar»  boiled  to  a  thick  con- 
fiflence.  Independently  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  fogar,  the.  boiling  ap- 
pears to  occafion  fpm'e  alteration  m 
the  quality  of  ihejliices  themfelveu 


The  recent  juices  of  the  fummer 
fruits  are  prone  to  fermentation  : 
after  they  have  been  boile^y  they 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  much  lefs 
liable  to  produce,  in  the  human  bo- 
dy, flatulencies,  gripes,  or  fluxes  3 
Z  though 
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though    they   fiill    retain,    tn   no  GELATIN  A  RIBESIORUM. 

fmall  degree^    their   orfginal    an-  Gellj  of  cttrrants. 

tifepticy    antt-inflammator/,      and  EMnb. 

aperient  or  redringent  Tirtwes.  is  prepared  after  the  faoie  mamier. 


GELATINA,  feu  miva 
CYDONIORUM. 
Geilyy  or  marma!adiy  of  quinces. 
ESnb, 
Take    three  pints    of    depurated 
quince  juice,    and  a  pound   of 
white  fugar.     Simmer  them  to- 
gether, to  a  proper  tbicknefs. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re- 
dringent medicine :  it  is  given  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  reach- 
ings  to  vomit,  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
fenteries,  proceedmg  from  an  hot 
ihdifpofition  y  or  fharp  bilious  hu- 
mours. It  is  bed  taken  in  little 
quantities,  as  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two  now  and  then,  eitner  by  it- 
felf,  or  diluted  with  any  fuitable 
tiqnors. 

GELATINA    BERBERORUM. 

Gelfy  of  barhetries . 
Edinb, 
Take  a  pound  of  barberries  picked^ 
clean  frOm   the  ftalks,  and   the 
fume  quantity  of   white    fugar. 
Boil  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  to 
a  due  confiftence ;  then  pafs  the 
gelly  through  a  flannel  cloth. 


Here  the  trouble  of  ezpreflioa 
IS  faved,  thefe  foft  fruits  freelf 
giving  out  their  juice,  which  in- 
corporates  wkh  the  fugar,  in  the 
procefs.  Both  thefe  prepwationa 
are  gratefully  fub-acid  and  cool- 
ing, and  in  this  intention  areoc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of,  for  moift- 
enine  the  mouth  and  fauces  lu 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
Diflblved  in  water,  they  afford  an 
ufeful  diluent  drink,  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  which  mingles 
with  the  blood  or  its  ferum  when 
thickened  (as  in  ibme  kinds  of 
fevers)  where  pure  water  runs  off 
by  the  kidneys  almofl  tmchanged. 
By  the  fame  qualities,  they  prove 
ferviceable  likewife  in  chronical 
diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
flrudions  of  the  vifcera,  or  ac- 
companied with  immoderate  heat : 
in  bilious  fluxes  and  putrid  fcur- 
vies,  their  liberal  and  continued 
ufe  has  fometimes  had  good  ef- 
fefts.  Boerhaave  greatly  com- 
mends thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  fcorbutic  diforders  to 
which  feafaring  people  are  par<- 
ticulariy  fubje£t. 


E  E  C  T.    IV. 


Syrups. 


SYRUPS  are  faturated  folutions 
of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or 
watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in 
juices.  They  were  formerly  con- 
i^dered  as  medicines  of  much 
•greater  importance,  than  they  are 
thought  to  be  at.prefent.  Syrups 
and  diftilled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  made  ufe  of  as  the  great 
Alteratives :    infomuch    that    th& 


evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
was  never  attempted  till,  by  « 
due  courfe  of  thefe,  it  had  firft 
been  regularly  prepared  for  ex- 
pulGon.  Hence  arofe  the  exuber- 
ant collection  of  both,  which  we 
meet  with  in  pharraacop^as :  «nd 
like  errors  have  prevailed  in  each. 
As  multT^es  of  diflilled  waters 
have  been  compounded  from  ma- 
terials 


any    virtue 
numbers    of 


Chap.  4 . 

erials    unfit   to  give 
over    the    helm  :    fo 
fyrups  have    been   prepared   from 
ingredients,  which    in    this     form 
cannot  be   taken  in  fufficient  dofes 
to  exert   their  virtues  ;   for   two- 
thirds  of  a  fyrup  confift  of  fugar, 
and  greateft  part  of  the  remaining 
third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 
Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
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garded  as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ;  and 
made  ufeof  for  fweetening  draughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  h'ghter 
powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  or 
eleftaries,  and  other  like  pur- 
pofes.  Some  likwife  may  not  im- 
properly be  coniidered  as  medicines 
themfelves  •  as  thofe  of  (a0ron» 
and  buckthorn  berries. 


General  rules  for 
I. 
All  the  rules  laid  down  for  mak- 
ing   decodlions   are   like  wife   to 
be  obferved    in    the   decoctions 
for    fyrups.    Vegetables,     both 
for     deco6tions     and     infufions, 
ought    to  be    dry,  unlefs   they ' 
are    exprefsly    ordered    other- 
wife  [£.] 

II. 
In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  on- 
ly the  pureft  or  double-refined 
fugar  is  allowed. 
In  the  Edinburgh,  the  directions 
arc  lefs'  explicit.  For  fuch  fy- 
rups as  are  prepared  without 
boiling,  it  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  operator  to  employ  ei- 
ther the  double-refined,  or  the 
common  white  fugar ;  which 
lafl  he  is  dire6ted  to  purify,  for 
thofe  fyrups  (not  for  the  others) 
by  previoufly  diflblving  it  in 
water,  clarifying  the  folution 
with  whites  of  ^ggs,  and  boiling 
it  down  to  a  thick  confiflence, 
with  care  to  take  off  the 
fcum  which  rifes  during  the 
boiling. 

In  th^  fyrups  prepared  by  boiling, 
it  has  been  cuttomary  to  perform 
the  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been 
difioJved  in  the  decodtion  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  appa- 
rently injurious  to  the  preparation ; 
fince  not  only  the  ip^purities  of 
.  the   fugar    are    thus  uncharged ; 


preparing  fyrups. 

but    a  ^confiderable  part  likewife 
of  the    medicinal    matter,    which 
the   water   had  before    taken  up 
from   the  ingredients,  is  feparated 
along    with    them.      Nor    indeed 
is  the  clarification   and  defpuma- 
tion   of  the  fugar,   by  itfelf  very 
advifeable,  for  its  purification    by 
this   procefs    is  not  fo  perfect  as 
might   be   expected  ;   after  it   has 
undergone    this    procefs,     the  re- 
finers ftill  fcparate  from  it  a  quan- 
tity  of  oily  matter,  which  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  weak  flomachs.     See 
page   2ia.      It   appears  therefore 
moft   eligible  to  employ  fine  fugar 
for  all  the  fyrups  ;  even  the  purga- 
tive ones  (which  have  been  ufually 
made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as  fome- 
what  coinciding  with    their  inten- 
tion) not  excepted  j  for  as  purga- 
tive medicines  are   in  general   un- 
grateful   to    the    (lomach,    it.  is 
certainly .  improper    to  employ   an 
addition  which    increafes  their  of- 
fenfivenefs. 

III. 
Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar 
is  not  exprelTed,  twenty-nine 
ounces  thereof  are  to  be  taken 
to  every  pint  of  liquor.  The 
fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  diiTolved  in  the 
liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  unlefs  ordered  oiherwife. 

[i.j 
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Although 
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Although 

Terser  of  the  fjrups,  a  double 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li- 
qiior   n    directed,  yet    lefs   will 

Snerally  be  fuffident.  Firft 
erefore  diflbWe  in  the  liqnor 
an  equal  weight  of  fugar,  then 
gradually  add  fome  mort  in 
powder,  till  a  little  remains  un- 
diiToWed  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated 
by  fetting  the  fyrup  in  a  water- 

The  quantity  of  fugar  ihould  bje 
(q  much,  as  the  liquor  is*  capable 
of  keeping  diiTolved  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will 
feparate,  and  concrete  into  cryftals, 
or  candy  ;  if  lefs,  the  fy rup  will  • 
be  fubjedt  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into  a 
Tinous  or  foui  Hqaor.  If,  in 
cryftalliziog,  only  the  fuperfiuous 
fugar  feparated>  it  would  be  of  no 
inconvenience  ;  but  when  part  of 
the  fugar  has  candied,  the  remain- 
iogfyrup,  is  found  to  have  an  un- 
der proportion,  and  is  as  fubjeft  to 
fertncntation  as  if  it  b«d  wanted 
fug^r  at  firft. 

IV. 
Copper  veffcls,  unlefsthey  are  well 
tinned)  (hould  not  be  employ^ 
in  the  making  of  acid  lyrups, 
orfuchas  are  compojfed  of  the 
ji^ice^of  friiits  [£.] 
The  confedioners,  who  are  the 
moft  dextrous  people  at  th^fe  kinds 
of  preparations,   to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence   of  frequently    new  tinning 
their  veflela,   rarely   n^ake  ufe  of 
any  other  than  copper  ones  un- 
tinned,  in  the  preparation  even  of 
the     moft    acid    fyrups,    as     of 
oratiges     and     lemons.      Neycr- 
theleTs,    by    taking     due     care, 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcour- 
ed  and   perfedUy  clean,  and  that 
the     fy  rup     remain     no      longer 
in    them    than   is    abfolntely   ne- 
ceflary,     they     avoid    giving   it 


metal.     This    pradice,    however, 

is   by  no  means  to  be  recommeod- 

ed  to  the  apothecary. 
V. 

The  fyrup,  when  made;,  is  to  be 
fet  by  till  next  day ;  if  any  fac- 
charine  cruft  appears  upon  the 
fnrface,  take  it  off  [£.} 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALLIO. 
Sjrup  of  Garlic k, 
LonJ, 
Take  of 
Garlick,  diced,  one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Macerate  them  in  a  clofe  veflel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  ftrain  off*  the 
liquor,  and  diiTolve  in  it  a  pro-- 
per  quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  occafionallj 
made  ufe  of  for  attenuating  vifctd 
phlegm,  and  promoting  ezpedo- 
ration  in  humoural  aflhmas,  and 
oppreflions  of  the  breaft  ;  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  proves  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  a  very 
unpleafant  one :  it  taftes  and 
fmells  ftrongly  of  the  garlick.  The 
college  have  received  it  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  oxymtl  ex  aBio^  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  with  whom  honey 
difagrees. 

'     SYRUPUS    ex  ALTHiEA. 
Sjrup  of  marJbntaUo'ws , 
LofiJ, 
Take  of 
Marfhoiallow   roots,  frefli,  one 

pound ; 
Pouble-refined      fugar,       fo»r 

pounds  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
'  Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
Ofie  half:  when  grown  thofough- 
Iv  cold,  pour  on  and  prefs  out 
tne  decodtion,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  to  fettle  :  next  morning, 
pQUr  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  the 
whole 
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whole     to 
pounds. 

Take  of 


the     weight 
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of  fix  united  this  and  the  peroral  fyrop 
into  one :  for  the  ffrtip  of  marfli- 
mallows  has  always,  till  the  late 
reformation y  contained  the  prin- 
cipal   ingredients    of  the  p«6toral 


Marfhmallow   roots*  three  ouci-    fyrup,  and  its  owft   capital  ingre- 


Liquorice,  one  ounce; 

Engliih  maidenhair^   one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
White  fugar,  (is  pounds  |  . 
Water,  &  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  third,  addmg,  to- 
wards the  end,  the  liquorice 
and  maidenhair  ^  then  ftraili 
out  the  remaining  deco6lion, 
and  fuffer  it  to  reft  for  fome 
time.  Pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor from  the  fediment^  and 
boil  it  with  the  fugar  over  a 
gentle  fire,  keeping  the  matter 
continually  ftirring,  till  it  be- 
comes a  fyrup.  This  fyrup  fup- 
plies  likewife  the  place  of  the 
pedoral  fyrup. 

TfiE  fyrup  of  marihmallows 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of 
favourite  among  the  difpenlatory- 
writers,    who    have    taken    great 

fains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but 
ave  been  wonderfully  tender  in 
retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  above  prefcriptions,  it  is 
lopt  of  its  fuperfluitres,  without 
any  injury  to   its    virtues.     It  is 


dient    coincides  in 
t^ntion. 


the  fame  in^ 


SYRUPUS    t    CORTIClBUfi 
AURANTIOfeUM. 

Syruf  df  ^AHgi  peil. 
L$nd, 

Take  of 
Yellow   rtnd  of  Seville   ofa^ige 

peel,  frefh,  eight  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  fivepint^. 

Macerate  them  for  k  ill|ht  in  a 
dofe  veffel  ,  n^itt  tn6i-niligi 
drain  out  the  liqtior,  and  dii-^ 
folve  in  it  the  proper  quantity 
of  fugar  fat  making  U  into  t 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 
Yellow  rind    of    orange .  p^el, 

frefh,  fix  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pint*. 

Infttfe  them  for  a  night,  tn  i.  clofe 
veflel,  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
let  it  ftand  to  fettie,  and  hdving 
poured  it  off  clear  f^om  the  fe- 
diment,  diflblve  therein  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  onke  it  into  a  fyrup  without 
boiling. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 


ufed  chiefly  in  nephritic  cafes,  for    tlculariy  neceifary,  chat  the  ftigar 

be  previoufly  powdered,  and  dif- 


fweeteninff  emollient  decodions, 
and  the  Tike  ;  of  itfelf,  it  can  do 
little  fervice,  notwithftanding  the 
high  opinion,  which  fome  have  en- 
tertained of  it  ;  for  what  can  be 
expe£ted  from  two  or  three  fpoon- 


folved  in  the  inhifion  with  as  gen- 
tle a  heat  as  polTible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  ot  the  Volatile  parts 
of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions, 
the    fyrup  proves   a    very  elegant 


fuls  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  decoc-    and  agreeable  one,  noifeiling  great 
tion,  from    which    two   or    three    fhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
pounds  are  made,  may  be  taken    orange  peel, 
at  a  draught  or  two  ?    The  college 
of  Edinburgh  has    rery  properly 


Z3 
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SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS. 

Balfamic  hrup, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Balfamof  Tolu,  eight  ounces; 
Water,  three  pints; 

Boil  them  for  two  or  threo^  hours 
in  a  circulatory  veflcl,  or  at  lead 
in  a  long  necked  matrafs,  having 
its  mouth  lightly  covered.  When 
grown  cold,  (train  out  the  liquor 
and  mix  therewith  a  proper  quan- . 
tityoffugar  to  make  it  into  a 
(yrup. 

The  coition  may  be  conve- 
niently performed  in  a  retort  with 
a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  being  oc-« 
caiionally  poured  back  ;  or  the 
iprater  may  be  entirely  drawn  oflF, 
and  the  fugar  diflblved  in  the  dif- 
tilled  liquor. 

EJinb. 
Take  of  the 

Syrup  of  fugar,  juft  made,  and 
warm    from     the    fire,    two 
pounds; 
Tinaure   of   balfam    of  Tolu, 
one  ounce. 
When  the  fy rup  has  grown  almoft 
cold,  fiir  into  it  the  tindure,  by 
little  at  a  tiipe,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfectly  unit- 
ed.    The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  a  warm-bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

This  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one 
of  the  precedmg  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a 
complaint  that  the  fpirit  fpoiied 
the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it 
did  in  a  great  degree  when  the 
tinaure  was  drawn  with  malt 
fpirits  ;  the  naufeous  oil,  which 
ail  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  being  left  in 
the  fyrup  after  the  evaporation  of 


the  pure  fpirituous  part.  Particu- 
lar care  therefore  ihould  be  taken, 
that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tindure,  be  perfedly 
clean,  and  well  rectified  from  all 
ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  proceiles 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft,  the  more 
fubtild  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam,  are  extracted  from  the 
grofler  refmous  matter,  and  alone 
retained  in  tha  fyrup  :  the  other 
fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  balfam,  in  larger  quantity. 
They  are  both  moderately  impreg- 
nated with  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an  ele- 
gant fyrup  of  this  kind  is  prepared 
from  a  tindlure  of  balfam  of  Pcfru, 
with  rofe  water  and  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syruf  of  clo*oe-jufy  flowers, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Clove-july  flowers,  frefli  gather* 
ed,  and  freed  from  the  heek, 
three  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them   for  a  night,  in  a 
glafs  or  glazed   earthen   veflTel; 
then   ftrain  ofl   the  liquor,   and 
diflblve  therein  its  due  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  oiake  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 
One  pound  of  the  flowers  is  to  be 
infufed  in  three  pints   of  water, 
and  the   fyrup  made  as  above, 
without  boiling. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubftituted  to  it  one 
eafily  parable  at  feafons  when  the 
(lowers 
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fiowers  are  not  to  be  procured  ; 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  fome  dajs  in  twelve  ounces  of 
'white  wine,     the    liquor  drained, 
and,  with   the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per conliftence  :    a  little  cochineal 
renders    the  colour  of  this   fyrup 
exa^ly  iitnilar    to  that    prepared 
from  the   clove-juIy   flower  ;   and 
Its   flavour  is  of   the  faoie   kind, 
though     not    fo    plea  fan  t.      The 
abu(e  may  be  readily  detected   by 
adding  to  a  little  of    the    fyrup 
fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley  1  which 
will   change   the     genuine    fyrup 
to    a    green    colour,   but   in    the 
counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fliade 
of  the  red. 

SYRUPUS  CROCl. 

Sjrup  of/affron, 
Und. 
Take  of 

Saflron  wine,  one  pint  ; 
Double  refined  filgar,    twenty- 
five  ounces. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  k 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted 
for  niaking  a  fyrup,  as  in  this 
form  a  fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  reafonable  compafs. 
This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  more  fre- 
quently preicribed  than  the  wine 
from  which  it  is  made :  it  is  a  plea- 
fant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine  co- 
lour to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup  of  quinces. 
Lofid, 
Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,   three 

pints; 
Gnnamofl,  one  drachm; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  t  drachm  ; 
Red  Port  wine,  one  pint ; 
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Double  refined  fugar^ 
pounds. 
DigeU  the  juice  with  the  fpices,  in 
the  heat  of  allies,  for  i\x  hours; 
then  adding  the  wine,  pafs 
the  liquor  through  a  Arainer  ; 
and  afterwards  diflblve  in  it 
the  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  fy- 
rup. 

If  tbe  quinces  are  kept  for 
fome  time,  in  an  airy  place,  be- 
fore the  juice  is  prefled  out,  the 
fyrup  proves  father  more  elegant, 
and  richer  of  the  fruit,  than  when 
they  are  taken  frefh  from  the  tree* 
In  either  cafe,  the  preparation  is  a 
very  agreeable,  mild,  cordial  re- 
ftringent  1  and  in  ibne  kinds  of 
loofenefles  and  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  may  be  either  taken  by 
itfelf,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  at  a  time,  or  employed 
for  reconciling  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach^  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful  kind. 

SYRUPUS  KERMESINUS. 

Syrup  of  kermes. 

EMnb. 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to  us  ready 

made,  from  the   fonthern   parts 

of  France. 

Th  b  fyrup  of  kermes  is  of  an 
agreeable  tafte,  and  a  fine  red  co- 
lour. It  is  accounted  cordial  and 
corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  weak- 
nefles  and  other  diforders  of  preg- 
nant women. 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCXrO 

LIMONUM. 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Juice     of     lemons,     fuffered      to 
fland  till  the    feces    have   fub- 
fided,    and  afterwards   ftrained, 
two  pints ; 
Z  4  Double 
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^44 
Double 
ounces. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof* 

EJinb. 
Take  of 

Lemon  juice,    depurated,  two 

pounds; 
White  fu^ar,  four  pounds. 
])4ake  them  mto  a  fyrup  according 
to  art,  without  boiling. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 
MORORUM. 

Sjrup  cf  mulberries  [L.] 

SYRUPUS  c  SUCCO  FRUCTUS 
RUBI  ID^I.. 

Sjrup  of  rafpberries    [L.] 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  fyrups,  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  occafionally  made  iife 
of,  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  third,  abating  heat, 
^c.  in  billions  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes 
likewife  employed  in  gargarifms  for 
inflammations  of  the  mouth  and 
tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  e  MECONIO,  five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  pucomum^  or  Macodiutti, 
Lonid, 
Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,   dried  and 
cleared  from  the   feeds,  three 
pounds  and  a  half; 
Water,  fix  gallons. 
Cut  the  heads,  and  boil   them,  in 
the    water,  ftirring    them    now 
and  then,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing, till   only   about    one   third 
part    of    the     liquor    remains, 
which  will   be    almoU   entirely 
foaked    up     by     the    poppies. 
T'hen  remove    the    yeiTei  from 
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the  fire,  ftrongly  prefs  out  the 
decodion,  and  boil  it  down  to 
about  four  pints  :  ftrain  it  whilft 
hot,  firft  through  a  fieve,  and 
afterwards  through  a  fine  wool* 
len  cloth,  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
nieht,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Next  morning,  pour  the 
liquor  off  clear,  and  boil  it 
with  fix  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined fugar,  until  the  weight 
of  the  whole  i%  nine  pounds, 
or  a  little  more,  that  it  may 
become  a  fyrup  of  a  proper  con- 
fidence. 

'  This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the -opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  cluldren  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drachms ;  to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  obtund- 
ing  and  incraifating  aerimonions 
humours,  eafing  pain,  procuring 
reft,  and  anfwering  the  other  in- 
tentions of  mild  opiates.  Parti- 
cular care  is  requiute,  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  of  the  , 
fame  ftrengtK  ;  and  accordingly 
the  college  have  been  very  mi- 
nute in  their  defcription  of  the 
proccfs. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ALBI, 
feu  de  MECONIO,  vulgo 
DIACODION. 
Syrup  of  ^hite  poppies^  or  of 
meconium^  commonly  called 
diacodium, 
Edink. 
Take  of 
White  poppy   heads,  juft  npc, 
and  moderately  dried,    four-      a 
teen  ounces;  |^ 

Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 
Let  thefe  be  fteeped  together  for  a 
night,  and  then  boiled  until 
half  the  liauor  is  wafted  :  ftrain, 
and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
mainder, and  boil  it,  with  the 
addition 
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addition    of     four 

white  fugar,  to   the  confidence 

of  a  fyrup. 


This  procefs  is  conliderably 
different  from  the  preceding.  The 
poppy  heads  are  not  boiled  fo 
long;  and  their  qnantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  fyrup, 
IS  much  lefs.  How  far  thefe 
differences  may  affed  the  ftrength 
of  the  preparation,  I  ihall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 

ERRATICI. 

Syrup  of  tmld  poppies . 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frefli,  four 

pounds; 
Boiling   water,    four  pints  and 
a  half. 
Pour  the  water   on  the   poppies, 
fet  them  over  the  fire,  and  fre- 

auently     (lir    them,    until    the 
owers  are  thoroughly  moiflen- 
ed :  as  fooo  as  they  have  funk 
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pounds  of  rifies,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as 
an  emollient,  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighted  of  the 
opiate  medicines,  and  in  this  ref- 
pedt  fo  weak,  that  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  having  any  anodyne 
quality. 


SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS 

.  Ftdoraljyrup. 
LonJ. 
Take  of 

Englifh   maidenhair,   dried,  five 

ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  four  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
'Macerate    them    for    fome  hours* 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and* 
w'ith  a  proper  quantity  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  jnake  it  into  a 
fyrup. 


The  title  of  this  coropofition 
ezprefles  its  medical  intention : 
it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  acri- 
monious humours,  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  promote  the  expedo- 
under  the  water,  let  the  whole  ration  of  tou^h  phlegm.  The 
be  fet  by  to  deep  for  a  night ;  true  maidenhair  is  the  only  fort 
next  day  pour  off",  and  prefs  that  has  been  ufually  directed  in 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  :  the 
a  night  longer  to  fettle:  after-  ufe  of  the  Englifh  is  here  very 
wards  add   the  proper  quantity    judicioufly  allowed;    not  only   as 

being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubdituted  to  the  other 
in  the  ftiops,  but  likewife  as  there 
does  not  ieem  to  be  any  medicinal 
difference  betwixt  them.  Fuller 
finds  great  fault  with  both  thefe 
ingredients,  on  a   fuppofition  that 


of  double-refined  fugar  to  make 
it  into  a  (yrup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flow- 
ers over  the  fire  is  (as  Dr.  Pem- 
berton  obferves)  that  they  may  be 
a  little  fcalded,    fo  as   to  (hrink 


enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the  all  their  virtues  fly  away  in  dry- 

water;   without   this  artince,  they  in^  :   but.  in  this  he  was  certainly 

can  fcarce  be  all  got  in:  but  they  midaken;   for  the  virtues  of  both 

are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over  thefe  maidenhairs  confid  in  a  mu- 

the  fire,  than  till  this  effed  is  pro-  cilaginous  fubdance,  which  fuffers 

duced,  led  the  liquor  become  too  no  injury  by   being  dried.     There 


thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered 
ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
foughsi   fpitting  of   blood,  pleu- 


is  one  fpecies  indeed,  the  Canada 
maidenhair,  which  has  a  confider* 
able  (hare  of  a  pleafant  fmell  and 
flavour  joined  to  its  mucilage; 
but  this  is  as  yet  as  liiile  known  in 

the 
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the  {hops,  though  not  uncommon        the  diftiilation  of   rofe    water, 
in  fome  of  our  gardens.  depurated  from  its  feces. 


SYRUPUS  e  FLORIBUS 

PARALYSIS. 

^yruf  of  coixjlips. 

bond. 

This  is  made  from  cowflip  flowers, 

after  the  fame  manner  as  the  fj- 

rup  of  clove-july- flowers.. 

It  has  been  fappofed  fervice- 
able  in  nervous  diforders;  its  a^ee- 
able  flavour  recommends  it  to  the 
patient,  though  at  prefent  there 
are  few  who  fuppofe  it  to  poflefs 
any  lingular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 

SOLUTIVUS. 

Saluii've  Jyrup  $fro/es, 

Lond, 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 

the  diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 

damalkrofes; 

Of  double-refined  fugar^  five 
pounds. 
Having  preiled  out  the  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints  y  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night 
to  fettle;  next  morning,  pour  it 
oflF  clear  from  the  fediment,  and 
adding  the  fugar,  boil  the  mix- 
ture to  the  weight  of  feven 
pounds  and  a  half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
PALUDARUM. 

Sjrup  of  pale  rofes, 
Edinh, 
Take  of 
Pale  rofes,   frefh  gathered,  one 

pound; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints; 
White  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
4  night;  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil 
them  into  a  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 


Th  e  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftiilation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfectly  clean)  ia 
as  proper  for  making  this  fyrup 
as  a  frefh  infufion :  for  the  dil- 
tillation  only  collet  thofe  vo- 
latile parts,  which  are  dif&pated  in 
the  air,  whilft  the  infufion  is  boil- 
ing to  its  confiftence.  This  fyrup 
is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative 
for  children,  in  the  dofeof  halfa 
fpoonful,  or  a  fpoonful.  It  like- 
wife  proves  gently  laxative  to  a- 
dults,  and  in  this  intention  may 
be  of'  fervice  in  eofiive  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folucive  glyf- 
ters. 

SYRUPUS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS. 
Syrup  of  dry  rofes. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  half  a  pound; 

White  fugar,  fix  pounds; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 

night,  then  boil   them  a   little, 

ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 

to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 

confiftenceof  a  fyrup. 

This  f^rup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  afbingent :  but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  rtd 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  leaft  equal  to  it  in  that  refped. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS 

Sjrup  of  ffuilk, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquiUs,  a  pint  and 

a  half; 
Cinnamon,  J 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce; 
Double-refined      fugar,      three 
pounds  and  a  halC 

Steep 
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Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for    fuperfluous  articles,  which  the  corn- 


three  days;  then  ftrain  out  the 
liqoor,  and  add  the  Aigar,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  (quills,  two  pints. 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Make  them  into  a  (yrup,  without 

boiling. 

The  fpices,  in  the  firft  of  thcfe 
compoiitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  offenfivenefs  of  the  fquilb, 
though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  medicine  from  beinz  dilagreea* 
able.  It  is  ufed  chienhr,  in  dofes 
of  a  fpoonftti  or  two,  tor  attenu- 
ating vifcid  phlegm,  and  promot- 
ing ezpedoration,  which  it  does 
very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  de  SENNA  et  RHEO- 
.    Sjru/  of  Jena  and  Rhubarb, 
EJinb. 

Take  of 
Sena,  two  ounces; 
Rhubarb,  diced,  one  ounce; 
Ginf^er,  bruifed,  two  drachms. 
White  fugar»  three  pounds   and 

a  half. 
Currant-raifins,two  ounces; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth; 
and  in  the  hot  deco£tion  infufe 
for  a  night  the  fena,  rhuharb, 
and  ginger.  The  liauor  being 
then  drained  out,  (uflfered  to 
'  fettle,  and  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  boil  it  with  the 
fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  iyrup  is  defigned  chiefly 
as  a  purgative  for  children;  but  is 
not  a  very  agreeable  one,  nor  a- 
mong  us  often  made  ufe  of.  The 
former  London  pharmacopoeia  had 
^  medicine  of  this  kind,  with  fome 


mittee,  in  their  revifal  of  it,  re- 
trenched: they  likewife  omitted 
the  fena,  as  being  at  beft  unnecei- 
fary,  and  retained  only  rhubarb 
for  the  purgative  ingredient :  the 
compofitioa  was,  neverthelefs,  at 
length  intirely  expunged,  and  very 
juftly;  for,  as  they  obferve,  rhu- 
barb is  eafily  given  to  young 
children  in  powder  or  infufion, 
and  the  tafte  of  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  them  by  anjr 
fweetening. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 
The  JimpU  fyrup . 

Diflblve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar,  as  will  make  it 
into  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SACQHARI. 
Syrup  of  fugar,. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
White  Sugar, 

Water,  each  eaual  quantities. 
Qoil  them  into  a  (yrup. 

These  preparations  are  plain 
liquid  fweets,  void  of  flavour  or 
colour.  They  are  convenient  for 
fundry  purpofes  where  thefe  qua- 
lities are  not  wanted,  or  would  be 
exceptionable. 

SYRUPUS  e  SPINA 

CERVINA. 
Sjrup  of  buckthorn. 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe   and  frefh   buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 

Double-refined      fugar,  .   feven 

pounds. 

Set  the  juice  by  for  fome  days,  to 

fettle;   then   pafs  it  ihrou^^h  a 

ftramer. 
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drainer,  and  in  feme  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil 
the  reft  of  the  juice,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  that  part  in 
which  the  i[pices  were  macerat- 
ed, firft  paired  through  a  ftrain- 
er :  this  part  of  the  procefs 
mnft  be  fo  manaeed,  that  the 
whole  liquor  may  oe  reduced  to 
four  pints.  Laftly,  put  in  the 
fugar,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 
Take  of  the 
Juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
depurated  (ix  pounds. 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Both    thefe    preparations,    in 
dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfulr, 
operate  as   briik  cathartics.     The 
principal    inconreniencies    attend- 
ing tnem   are,    their   being    very 
unpleafanty   and  their  occaiioning 
a  thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  yiolent 
gripes:    both  thefe  may  be  pre- 
vented,   by    drinking   liberally   of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids, 
durine  the    operation.      The  on- 
gratetulnefs   of  the  buckthorn   is 
endeavoured   to    be    remedied    in 
the  firft  of  the  above  prefcriptions, 
by     the    addition     of     aromatict 
which  however  are  fcarcdy  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.     The  fe- 
cond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aroma- 
tic material  for  the  fame  mtention, 
adrachmof  theefleotialoii  of  cloves; 
which  being  found  ineffedual,    is 
now  rejected. 


Preparations.  Part  lU. 

Boiling  water,  ftve  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  whole  day, 
in  a  glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed 
earthen  veflel}  then  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  thin  linen  cloth,  carefully  a- 
voiding  even  the  lighteft  pref- 
fure:  afterwards »  adding  the 
due  proportion  of  fugar,  make 
it  into  a  fyrup. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 
March  violets,  frefti,  one  pound; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a  flight^ 
in  a  glazed  earthen  veflel  cTofe 
covered :  then  ftrain  out  the  li- 
<Iuor,  and  diflblve  in  it  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  niake  a  fyrup  without  boil- 
ing. 


SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 
Syrup,  of  violet. 
Land, 
Take  of 
Violet.s,  frefti,  and  well  colour- 
ed, two  pounds  j 


This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agree- 
able  flavour,  and  in  the  quantic7 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  proves  to 
children  gentlv  laxative.     It  is  apt 
to  lofe,    in  keeping,    the  elennc 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chieil/ 
valued;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  oia- 
terials  whofe   colour   is  more  per- 
manent.    This      abufe     n»y     be 
readilv   difcovered,    by   adding   to 
a  little  of  the  fufpefted  fyrup  anf 
acid    or    alkaline    liquor.    It    the 
fyrup  is  genuine,   the   acid    will 
change  its  blue   colour  to  a  red, 
and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a 
green;    but    if  counterfeit,    thefe 
changes  will    not    happen.    It    is 
obvious    from    this  mutaWJity    of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  that  the 
prefcriber  would  be  deceived  if  he 
fhould  expedt    to   «ve    any   blue 
tinge   to    acidulated    or    alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  fj rup. 


SYRUPUS 
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ZINGIBERIS. 
Syrup  of  ginger. 
Lona, 
Take  of 

Ginger >  cut  into  tbin  fliceii>  four 
ounces; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
B^cerate  them  for  fome  hours> 
then  drain  out  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  into'a  fyrup  with  a  jpro- 
per  quantity  of  double-renned 
lugar, 

Edini. 
Take  of 

Ginger,  fliced  and  bruifed,  three 

ounces; 
White  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Steep  the  ginger  in  the  ^  water,  in 
aclofe  veiiely  for  a  night;  then 
boil  them   a  little,  and  having 
ftrained  out  the  deco6lion,  fet  it 
by  to  fettle.     Pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  add  to  it    the  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a  fyrup. 

These  are  agreeable  and  mo- 
derately aromatic  fyrups,  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO  ALKftRMES. 
Confedion  of  kermes, 
Und. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 

and  ftrained,  three  pounds; 
Damalk  rofe  water,  m  ounces 

by  meafure; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fcruple; 


Double    refined     fugar,     one 

f>ound. 
ve  the  fttgar  in  the  rofe  wa- 
ter, by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  into  a  fyrup  ;  then  mix 
in  the  juice  of  kermes,  and 
after  it  has  grown  cold,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 
Svrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  Saunders, 
Cinnamon  each  fix  drachms ; 
Cochineal,  three  drachms; 
Safiron»one  drachm  and  an  half. 

Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  ho- 
ney; then  mix  with  it  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder; 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
elegant  and  agreeable  cordials  ; 
the  dofe,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm 
or  more.  The  firft  has  an  advan- 
tage of  mixing  uniformly  in  juleps, 
without  fpoillng  their  tranfparency, 
which  the  powders  in  the  fecond 
always  do.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  for  the  mod  part 
is  grievoofiy  adulterated;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 
a  little  of  the  fugar,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  ; 
for  by  this  means*  it  will  mix  more 
perfeAly,and  not  be  apt  tofeparate 
in  keeping. 


SECT.    IV. 


Honeys  and  Oxymels. 


TH  E  more  fist  parts  of  ve- 
getables, diflolved  in  watery 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey 
with  the  watery  deco6tion  or  juice 


of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them 
together  till  the  aqueous  part  has 
exhaled  and  the  honey  remains  of 
its  original  conCftenCe. 

MEL 
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MEL  tLATINES. 
Honey  of  fluellin, 
Lond' 
Take  of 
Depurated  juice  of  fiueliin,  four 

pints; 
Qarified  honey,  four  pounds; 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confidence. 


Fart.  Iff. 


This  preparation  made  its  firft 
appearance  in  the  preceding  editi- 
on of  our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ve- 
ry rareley  made  ufe  of»  and  not 
often  kept  in  the  ftiops. 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 
Hona  of  hellebore. 
Land. 
Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried 
and  cut  in  dices »  one  pound; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 
Water  four  pints. 
Let  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then 
boiled  a  little;  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  having  pafied  it  again 
through  a  drainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a  proper  thicknefs.. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
had,  to  reduce  its  preparation  as 
nearly  as  poflible  to  the  honey  con- 
fidence, that  its  ftrenzth  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  It  a£ls,  as  a 
draftic  purgative  or  emetic,  too 
violent  and  precarious  for  com- 
mon ufe.  It  has  been  fometimes 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dofes 
of  one  or  two  drachms  or  upwards; 
though  more  frequently  employed 
in  gliders.  The  prefent  practice 
Tery  rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mbl  mercurials. 
Honey  of  mercury. 
Take  6f 

Juice  of  Prench-herb-mercnry, 
[oney,  each  three  pounds. 
Boil  them  together  to  the  confift- 


ence  of  honey,  taking  off*  the 
fcum  which  arifes  to  the  top. 
This  is  defigned  chiefly  for 
glyfters:  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe 
of,  and  hence  is  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edipgburgh 
colleges. 

MEL  ROSACEUM. 
Honey  of  Rofes, 
Lond^ 
Take  of 

Red  rofe    buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  four 
ounces; 
Boiling  water  three  pints; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in    the  water  for 
fome  hours,  then  ftrain  ofiF  the 
liquor,  mix  with  it   the  honejr» 
and  bdil    them  to  a  due  confift* 
ence. 

EdinB. 
Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  half  a  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints; 
Clarified  honey,  fix  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night,th^n  ftrain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  boil 
the  mixture  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey.  ^ 

Th  I  s  preparation  is  not  iinfre- 
quenily  made  ufe  of,  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  m 
gargaiifms  for  ulcerations  and  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  ton- 
fils.  The  defi^n  pf  haftily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  directed  in  the  firfl  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  prefcrve  their 
aftringency.    Seepage  252. 

MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive  honey. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
The  liquor  remaining  after  tie 
diftiilation  of  fix  pounds  of  da- 
maik  rofes; 

Cum-- 
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Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a   little, 

one  ounce; 
Brown  Aigar,  four  pounds} 
Honey,  two  pounds. 
Having  prefled  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it    to  three  pints;  adding,    to- 
ward the  end,  the  feeds  tied  up 
in   a  linen  cloth.    Then  put  in 
the  fugar   and  honey,  and  boil 
down  the  mixture  to  the  confid- 
ence of  thin  honey. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
X  contriv^  (or  the  pur]>ore  exprefled 
m  its  title.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  laxative  glyfters  ;  and 
hence  brown  fuear  is  here  allowed; 
whilft,  for  all  other  ufes,  the 
double-refined  is  directed. 

OXYMELexALUO. 
Oxymel  •(  garlick. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  cut  in  dices,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Caraway  feeds. 
Sweet  fennel   feeds,    each  two 

drachms; 
Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces   by 
•     weight  ; 
Vinegar  half  a  pint. 

Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a  little  time 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a 
glazed  earthen  vefifel  ;  then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  veffel 
dofe  ;  when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  diifolve  in 
it  the  honey,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  pro- 
moting expectoration,  and  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  confider- 
able  efficacy,  though  very  unplea- 
fant,  the  Aavour  of  the  garlick 
prevailing,  notwithftanding  the  ad* 
dition  of  the  aromatic  feeds. 
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OXYMEL  PECTORALE, 

PeQa/Tid  oxynui, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce; 
Florence   orris    roots,    half  an 

ounce; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint; 
Clarified  honey,  one  pound ; 
Water  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one  third 
IS  r wafted  ;  then  drain  off  the 
liquor,  let  it  (land  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey» 
and  the  ammoniacum,  previouuy 
diifolved  in  the  vine|;ar.  Mix 
them  together  by  boiling  chem 
a  little. 

Thb  title  of  this  compofition 
expreiTes  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
dengned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breaft  that  proceed  from  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  (which  this  medi- 
cine attenuates  and  promotes  the 
expectoration  of)  and  obftrudions 
of  the  puimonarv  veffels.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfufs  may  be  taken 
everv  night  and  morning,  and 
contmued  for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 

Oxymel  offquiUt^ 

Take  of 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,    two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a  glazed  eartnen  vef- 
fel, over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  a  fy rup. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds  ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
fyrup. 

The 
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OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  9xywul. 
[L.E] 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey*  two  pounds; 
Vinegar*  one  pint. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confidence. 


The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for.  this  preparation  uncla- 
fified;  and  the  fcam,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling* 
taken  off:  by  this  means*  the  im- 
purities of  the  honey  were  dif<^ 
charged  ;  but  fome  of  the  medi- 
cinal parts  of  the  fquills*  which 
the  vinegar  was  impregnated  with* 
were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  ha?enow  judicioufly 
ordered  the  honey,  for  all  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations*  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  clarified  by  it 

Oxymel  of  fquills  Is  an  ufeful 
aperient,  detergent*  and   ezpedo- 
rant.  and  of  great   fervice  m  hu- 
aioural  afthmas,  coughs*  and  other 
difordery*  where  thick  phlegm  a-~ 
lyui^ds.      It  is  given  in   dofes  of  from  danger 
two  or  three  drachms*  along  with    procured    hy 
ibme  aromatic  water,  as   that  of 
cinnamon*    to    prevent    the  great 
naufea  which  it  would  otherwtfe 
be  apt  to  excite.    In  large  dofes, 
h  proves  emetic. 


This  fimple  preparation  is  not 
inferior  in  efficacj  to  many  more 
elaborate  compotations.  ft  is  an 
agreeable^  mild*  cooling,  fapona- 
ceous*  detergent*  and  attenuating 
medicine.  It  is  often  ufed  in  cool- 
ing* detergent  gargariims,  and' 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expedo- 
rant. 

The  boiling  of  oxjrmels  iq 
glazed  earthen  veflels*  is  not  free 
Their  glaung  is 
vitrification  of 
lead ;  and  vinegar  by  a  boiling 
heat*  may  corrode  fo  much  of  vi- 
trified lead*  as  to  receive  from  it 
noxious  qualities.    See  puge  3^. 
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CHAPTER    V^ 


Separation  and  colledion  of  tbofe  parts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftanceSy  wbicb  are  volatile  in  tbe  beat  of  boiling 
water. 


THERE  are  many  veget- 
able, and  fome  animal  lub- 
(lances,  whofe  virtues  reGde,  whol- 
ly or  in  pariy  in  a  matter  which  is 
capable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  In  moft  of 
the  procefles  hitherto  defcribed,  it 
is  endeavoured,  as  much  aspofllblei^ 
to  preferve  this  volatile  matter 
along  with  the  more  fixt  parts  ; 
whether  tbofe  fixt  parts  were  them- 
felves  medicinal,  or  only  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  union  of  the  volatile 


matter  with  the  fluids  employed* 
The  aim,  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
is,  to  completely  feparate  this  vo- 
latile fulnile  principle,  and  coUe€t 
it  pure  from  the  grofler  fixt  parts, 
either  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  or  di- 
luted with  water  of  fpirit  of  wine. 
In  its  concentrated  ftate,  it  appears 
commonly  an  oil;  which,  from  its 
containing  alw'ays  the  fpecific  o- 
dour,  and  frequently  the  other  fne- 
dicinal  powers  of  -the  fubjeft,  ^is 
called  effential  oil. 
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EJfential  Oils. 


ESsBNTiAL  oils  are  drawn  by 
diftillation  in  an  alembic,  with 
a  large  refrigeratory.  A  quan- 
tity of  water  is  added  to  the 
fttbjed,  fufiicient  to  prevent  its 
burninjS  ;  and  in  this  water,  it  is 
likewiie  macerated  a  little  time 
before  the  diftillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  alons  with  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  either  Iwims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac- 
corcling  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier 
than  that  fluid  [L.] 
I IV  tfie  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia, 
fome  fea  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  water,  fufficient 
to  give  it  a  flight  brackiih  tafte. 
The  length  of  the  maceration 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compa^nefs  of  the 
fiibjea  :  the  moft  tender  fubjeCU 


fcarce  require  any :  thofe  of  a 
foft  and  ioofe  texture  are  to  be 
fteeped  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and 
the  moreviicous  ones,  for  a  longer 
time:  the  further  the  maceration 
is  intended  to  be  proti'afted,  the 
greater  quantity  of  fea  fait  mufl: 
be  added.  From  vifcous  fubftan* 
ces  the  oil  may  be  obtained  in  a 
fliorter  time,  by  fubmictiog  them 
to  a  flight  and  not  too  long 
continued,  fermentation ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  addition  of  fait  is  im- 
proper. Seeds  and  fpices  are 
to  be  bruifed,  and  woods  to  be 
rafped,  previoufl^  to  the  macera- 
tion or  fermentation  [£.] 


Essential  oils  are  obtained 

only  fipm  odoriferous  fubftances  » 

A  a  but 
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but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportion- 
able to  their  degree  of  odour ; 
fooie,  which y  if  we  were  tp  reafon 
from  analogy,  fliould  fcem  very 
well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield- 
ing extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lading 
fmell  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  upon  experiment  to  contain 
but  a  fmali  quantity  ;  the  violet 
and  jafmine  flower,  which  perfunie 
the  air  with  their  odour,  iofe  their 
fmell  upon  the  gentleft  co£tion, 
and  do  not  afford  the  leaft  percep- 
tible mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 
Ailled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once  ;  whilft  favin,  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  fcent  extends  to  no  ^reat 
diftance,  gives  out  the  moft  oil  of 
almoft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons; 
or  at  dift'erent  times  of  their  growth* 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time ;  lavender 
and  rue  for  inftance.  Others,  as 
fage,  -afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when,  young,  before  they  have 
'  fent  forth  any  flowers  :  and  others, 
as  thyme^  when  the  flowers  have 
jufl  appeared*  All  fragrant  herbs 
yield  a  larger  proponion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  fummers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
iite  circumflances.-  On  the  other 
band,  fome  of  the  difagreeable 
ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  rnofl^ 
in  rainy  feafons  and  moift  rich 
grounds* 

Several  of  the  chemifls  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  eflential  oil, 
than  if  they  .were  diftilled  when 
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frefh.    It    is    fuppofed,    that    the 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frefh 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great 
part  of  it  remains  diffiifed  through 
the  water  after  the  diftillation,  di- 
vided  into   particles   too  minute  to 
unite  and   be  collected  ;   whereas 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on    the 
exhalation  of  the   moiflure   which 
kept  them   divided   and  difperfed, 
run  together  into  globules,  which 
have  little  difpofition  to  mingle  with 
watery  fluids,  and   eafily   leparate 
from  the  water  employed  in  the  dif- 
tillation. 

This  theory,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  fa- 
tis factory  ;  for  though  the  oil  be 
collected  in  the  fubjeGt  into  difl 
tindl  globules,  it  does  not  rife 
in  that  form,  but  refolved  into 
vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi- 
tated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour 
of  the  water ;  and  .if  the  oil  in 
a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to 
unite  with  aqueous  fluids  than 
in  a  frefli  one,  the  dry  ought  to 
yield  a  weaker  infufion  than  the 
frefh,  the  contrary  of  which  is 
generally  found  to  obtain.  As 
the  oil  of  rhe  dry  plant  is  moft 
perfectly  extra^ed,  and  kept  dif- 
loived  by  the  water  before  the  di- 
flillation,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why 
it  fheuld  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  feparate  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing mod  oil  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  HofiEman» 
which  has,  I  think,  been  mifun- 
derflood:  A  pound,  he  (ays,  of 
**  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an 
"  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they  were 
**  diflilled  frefh,  they  would  fcarce- 
*•  ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce  j 
**  and  the  cafeis  the  fame  in  balm, 
"  fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that 
"  in  drying,  the  watery  humidi- 
*•  ty  exhales;  and  as  from  two 
«<  pounds  of  a  freih  plant  we  do 

•*  not 
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**    not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
««    dry,    and    little  of  the  fubtile 
**    oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
**    follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
**    be  aflbrded  by  the  dry  than  by 
**    the  frefli."      The  meaning  of 
vrbich  I  apprehend  to  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  if  two  pounds   of 
a  frefti   plant  are  by  drying   re- 
duced to  one,  without  any  lofs  of 
the  oil,  then   the  one  pound   dry 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two 
frefli.     A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mifunderftood   in  the 
fame  manner ;    for  Neumann,    in 
the  place  referred  to,    fays  only, 
that  dry    wormwood    is   found  to 
yield  much  more  oil    than  an  e^uid 
"Ufiigbi  of  the  freih  plant.     1  do 
not  recoiled  any  inftance,  in  which 
freAi  and    dry  plants    have  been 
brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a  quantity  of  the  fubje£t 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  diftil- 
ling  one  while  frefh,  and  the  other 
after  it  has  been  carefully  and  mo- 
derately dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effe£t 
of  moderate  exGccation,  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long 
continued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
be  diminihied,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water,  if  whole  plants, 
moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the 
fbavings  of  woods;  as  much  of 
either  may  be  put  into  the  veilcl, 
as,  lightly  preiTed,  will  occupy 
half  its  cavity  ;  and  as  much  wa- 
ter may  be  added,  as  will  rife  up  to 
two  thirds  its  height.  The  wa- 
ter and  ingredients,  altogether, 
ihould  never  take  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  dill  ;  there 
fhould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  be  too  apt  to  boil 
over  into  the  receiver, 
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Th  E  maceration  ihould  be  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  that  the  water 
may  fully  penetrate  ihe  pores  of 
thefubjc^.  To  promote  this  ef- 
fed,  woods  fhould  be  thinly  ihaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfcly  into  thin  dices,  barks  re- 
duced into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  com- 
pa£l  and  tenacious  fubdances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  conti- 
nued a  week  or  two,  or  longer  ; 
for  thofe  of  a  fofter  and  loofer  tex- 
ture, two  or  three  days  are  fuffi- 
cient ;  whild  fome  tender  herbs 
and  flowers  not  only  dand  not  in 
need  of  any  at  all,  but  are  even  in- 
jured by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  Tea  fait 
is  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally- 
alHgned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjedt 
more  ededually  than  dmple  water 
could  do :  and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction,  which 
the  matter  is  apt  to  run  into» 
during  the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  "und 
refolve,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal iubjeds;  and  if  it  prevents 
putrefaction,  it  mud,  on  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  refolution,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  putrefaction;  and  fa- 
line  fubdances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
.the  time  that  would  otherwife  be 
necedary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
process  coming  near  this  pitch, 
to  put  a  dop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  didil- 
lation :  by  this  means,  the  whole 
adair  will  be  dnidied  in  a  very 
little  time,  with  at  lead  equal  ao- 
vantage  in  every  other  refpeCtj  . 
provided  the  manual  operations  of 
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poonding,  rftfplng,  and  the  like 
which  arc  equalljr  neceifary  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  be  fcicntifically  complied 
with. 

Bodies  of  a  verj  fifcous  and 
compact  texture  are  diredled,  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  yeaft  :  half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  foffident  for  performing 
the  fermentation  ;  fo  much  more 
as  is  necei&ry,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards »  before  the  diftillatfon. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  pro- 
motes the  refolution  of  the  fabjed, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  oil :  it 
rarely  happens,  however,  that 
afliftances  of  this  kind  are  needful. 
Particular  care  muft  be  had  not 
to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long;  or  to  gire  a  bad  flavour  to  the 
oil  by  an  ill  chofen  ferment, or  ufmg 
too  Urge  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  vegeta- 
ble matters,  than  can  pofTibly  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  aflift- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  iettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary  ^  this  at  lead 
is  conftantly  found  to  be  true,  that 
where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  efiential  oil  in  vegetables, 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eafily  fcparated  with- 
out any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  io 
this  refpedt,  is,  to  make  the  water 
fufcepiible  of  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fuftain  by  it- 
felf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
lip  a  grofs  undtuous  matter,  not 
volatile  enough  to  arife  with  pure 
water :  this  grofs  matter,  min- 
gling with,  the   pure  oil>  increafes 


the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame 
time  muft  neceffarily  debafe  its 
quality.  And  indeed  when  water 
alone  is  made  ufe  of,  the  oil 
which  comes  over  about  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  remarkably 
lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a  thicker 
confiftence,  than  that  which  arifes 
at  the  beginning  $  diftilled  a  (e- 
cond  time,  with  a  gemle  heat,  k 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grols 
almoft  iniipid  reitnous  oiatter  be- 
hind. 

.  Th  e  choice  of  proper  inftra- 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oUs^ 
which  oafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
ftill  ;  others  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eaGly  be  made  to  rife  fohigh. 
For  obtaining  thefe  laft  we  would 
recommend  a  large  low  head* 
having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round 
it:  in  this  canal  the  oil  is  detained 
on  its  firft  afcent  (and  thence  con* 
veyed  at  once  into  the  receiver)  the 
advantages  of  which  are  fufficiently 
obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
raiiing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fnch 
a  degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
diftit,  otherwife,  the  oil  will  be 
expofed  to  an  unneceftary  beat,  a 
circumftance  which  ought  as  much 
as  poftible  to  be  avoided.  Fire 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils  a 
difagreeable  impreftion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  being  mncfa  left 
grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  thtn 
after  they  have  ftood  for  (bme 
time  in  a  cool  place  *  the  longer 
the  heat  is  continued,  the  more 
alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them. 
The  greater  number  of  oik 
require  for  their  diftillation  the 
heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling  : 
bat  there  are  many  alto  which  rife 

with 
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with    a    confiderably 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  peel,  citron 
peel,  of  the    flowers   of  lavender 
and  rofemary,    and  of  almoft  all 
the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flow- 
ers.    Wc  have  already  obferved, 
that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fra- 
grance  greatly    injured,    or   even 
deflroyedy  by  beating  or  bruiling 
them :  it  is  impaired  aifo  by   the 
immerfion  in  water,  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerfion,    and    the  heat  :  hence 
thefe  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  much  lefs  agreea- 
ble  in    unell    than     the    fubje6ls 
themfelves.     Fo)r     the     diftillation 
of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I  have 
contrived  another  method  :  inflead 
of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they 
are  expofed   only  to  its   vapour, 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  be- 
ing put  into    the  bottom   of  the 
ftilly  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers are  laid  lightly  in  a  ba&et,  of 
fuch  a  iize,  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  fides, 
juft  above  the  water.     The   head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and   the   wa- 
ter made  to   boil,  the  fleam,  per* 
colating  through  the  fubje£t,  im- 
bibes  the   oil,    without    impairing 
its  fragrance,  and   carries  it  over 
into   the   receiver.    Oils   thus  ob- 
tained poflfefs  the  odour  of     the 
fubjed    in    an    ezquifite    degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difaeree- 
able  fcent  perceivable  in  tho^  di- 
ftilled by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils,  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  beat  than  thai  of  bo)!tng  wa* 
ter,  arc  generally  called,  by  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  /»^/  oils  ;  and  thofe 
which  require  the  heat  of  water 
ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  pon- 
dir^us,  I  have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preflions,    as.   they      might      be 
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lefs  heat ;  thought  to  relate  to  the  compara- 
tive gravities  of  the  oils  ;  with 
which  the  volatility  or  Bxednefs 
have  no  connection.  Oil  olive 
is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  effen- 
tial oils  }  but  the  heat  requiiitc 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  effential  oil 
diftils,  confiderabiy  mora  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 


The  water  employed  in  {he  di* 
ftillation  of  eflential  oils,  always 
imbibes  fbme  portion  of  the  oil  } 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  It 
cannot  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity  }  and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufiy  employed,  inftead  of 
common  water,  in  a  fecond,  third, 
or  any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fabjea. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re** 
commend,  not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice;  as  containing  only  fuch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  arifing  in  diftillation, 
and  which  ferve  only  to  impede 
the  adion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  em- 
pyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  ihoald  be  had  to 
duly  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
a  different  plant.  Some  oils,  thofe 
of  wormwood  and  ani feeds  for 
inftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  lenaci-r 
oufly,  as  not  to  He  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  walhedoffby  water  :  the 
beft  way  of  cleaBfmg  the  worm 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a  little  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Eflentlal  oils,  after  they  ai«  di- 
ftilled, ftiouki  be  fuftered  to  Hand 
Aa  3  for 
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which  it  may  be  reduced  into  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  dill  feeds. 
'     Lond,^ 
This  is  a  very  warm  oil ;  of  a 
ikvour  not  very  agreeable,  lefs  fo 
thaii  that  of  the  feeds.     It  is  fome-. 
times   given  as  a   carminative,  in 
flatulencies,    cholicky  pains,  hic- 
cups, and  the  like,    from  one  to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  amfeeds. 

L,  E. 

This  oil  pofTeffes  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfedtion. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  di- 
flilled  oils  :  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
daneer,  though  common  pra6lice 
rarely  goes  fo  far  as  half  this 
number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
durable  and  difBilive :  milk  drawn 
from  the  breaft  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ; 
and  poflibiy  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  peroral 
virtues  ufusi^  afcribed  to  it :  in 
flatulencies  and  cholics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  effectual  than  the 
feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyrace- 
ous  confidence  :  and  hence,  in  the 
diftillation  oi  it,  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  over-folicitous  in 
keeping  the  water  in  the  refrigera- 
tory too  cool :  it  behoves  him  ra- 
ther to  let  it  grow  fomewbat  hot, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs  ;  .otherwife  the  oil, 
congealing,  may  fo  ftop  up  the 
worm,  as  to  endanger  blowing  off 
the  head  of  the  flill,  at  leaft  a  con- 
fiderable  cjtiantity  of  oil  will  reipi^in 
in  it. 
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OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  carawttf  feeds. 
L  E, 

.The  flavour  of  this  exa6tly  rc- 
fembles  that  of  the  carawaj.  It 
is  a  very  hot  -and  pungent  oil  ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe, 
and  five  or  fix  a  very  large  one. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  made  nfe  of 
as  a  carminative  ;  and  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  (crvicc- 
able  for  promoting  urine,  to  which 
it  communicates  fome  degree  of  its 
fmell. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLORUM 
AROMATICORUM 

ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  Ml  of  clones. 
•   L,  E.' 
This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele- 
vated in  diftillacion  :  if  the  water 
which  comes  over   be  returned  on 
the  remaining  cldves,  and  the  di- 
ftillation   repeated,  fome  more  oil 
will  generally  be  obtained,  though 
much    inferior    in   quality    to  the 
firft.     The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufuallj 
defcribed  as  being  **  in  tafte  excef- 
•*  fively  hot   and  fiery,  and  of  a 
*'  J^'cl  yellow  colour. 'Y^tf^^. /TO-- 
ceff,  27.^  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which   we  receive  under 
this  name  from   HoIIaiid  ;  but  the 
genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the 
milder    oils  :     it    may    be   takm 
with  great   fafety  (duly  diluted)  to 
the  quantit V  of  ten  or  twelve  drops 
or  more.    Nor  is   its  colour  at  all 
yelk>w,    unlefs   it    has   been  long 
and    carelefsly    kept,    or  diftilled 
by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when  in  per- 
fedion,  it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
of  a  pleafant,     moderately  warm 
and  pungent    tafte,    and  a    very 
agreeable  fmeli,   much  refembling 
that  of  the  fpice  itfelf.     The  Dutch 
oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  exprefled  oil,  as  evidently 
appears 
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»ppe&rs  upon  examiDing  it  by*diftil- 
lation.  This  howcveif-.cft'nnot  be 
tbe  addition  to  which  it  owes  its 
acrimony.  A  fmall  proportion  of 
a  refinous  extract  of  cloves  com- 
ixiunicaies  to  a  large  one  of  oil  a 
deep  colour,  and  a  great  degree  of 
acriotony. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  CHAM^E.. 

MELI  ESSENTIALE 

Effential  oil  of  camdmle  flo*wert. 

Land. 

This  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
firong  not  ungrateful  finell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  tbe  flowers  :  its  co- 
lour is  yellow,  with  a  caft  of  green- 
ifli  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes  given 
in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
carminative,  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
and  likcwifc  as  a  vermifuge :  it 
may  be  conveniently  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  defcribed  is  that 
obtained  from  the. common  garden 
camomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
directed  in  our  difpenfatories  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.) 
There  is  another  (becies,  more 
frequent  in  corn-fields  than  in 
our  gardens,  (cbamemalum  ^ulgare 
Ger,  Raiifjfnopf,  ed.  3.  288.)  which 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  oil ;  this 
colour,  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept, 
remains  for  many  years;  but  if  the 
air  is  not  perfectly  excluded,  foon 
degenerates  into  a  yellow  like  that 
of  the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOML 
Oil  of  cinnamon, 
L.  E. 
This  valuable  oil  is    extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a' mod  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna- 
mon itfelf.     In  *cold  languid  cafes, 
and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,    it   is  one  of  the  moft  imme- 
diate cordials  and  refloratives.  The 
dofe  is  one,  two  or  three  drops  : 
which  muft  always  be  carefully  di* 


luted  by  the  mediation  of  fugar. 
Sec,  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,  that  a  Angle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undiluted,  pro- 
duces, as  Boerrhaave  obferves,  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  In  the  diftil- 
lation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is 
required;  and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  diftillation  of  the 
lefs  volatile  oils  (page  3 $6.)  is  par- 
ticularly neceflary  for  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  leaft  volatile,  and 
which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity .  The  dif- 
tilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil :  but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubiides,  from  the  water,  ^n  ftand- 
ing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CYMINI 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJential  oil  of  cummin  feeds. 

Lond. 
This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
I«(s  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
.complaints,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  ftrong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  peculi- 
arly ferviceable  for  promotmg  its 
difcharge. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FOENICULI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  fennel  feeds. 
Edinb. 
The  oil  obtained  froip  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel  (fee  page  14a.)     It  is  one  of 
the  mildefl'of  thefe  preparations: 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of 
warmth  with   that  of  anifcedsj  to 
which  it  is  likewife  limilar  in  fla- 
vour, though  far  more  grateful.  It 
is  given  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminatiifc, 
in  cold  indifpoiiiions  of   the   fto- 
'   macb;* 
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much;  and  in  Tome  kinds  of  coughs, 
for  promoting  expectoration. 


Part  in. 


Oleum  foliorum  hyssop i. 

E  SSENT  I  ALE. 

EJfeniial  oil  of  hyjfop  Uiwes. 
The  oil  of  hjfTop  is  moderately 
acrid,  of  a  ftrong  not  very  agreeable 
fmell,  exaaiy  refembling  the  origi- 
nal herb:  its  colour  is  yellowifh, 
with  a  flight  caft  of  green;  which 
in  keeping  changes  10  a  brown- 
iili.  It  is  commended  in  humourai 
afthmas,  for  promoting  expedtora- 
tion,  &c.  from  one  to  two  or  three 
drops;  but  it  \%  rarely  made  ufe  of, 
and  toot  often  kept  m  the  fhops; 
for  which  reafon,  it  is  now  omitted 
both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges. 

OLEUM  baccarumJUNIPERI  ES- 
SENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  juniper  berries. 
L,  E, 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one,  of  a  ftrong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminative  and  ftoma- 
chic  :  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more, 
a  flimalating,  detergent,  diuretic 
and  emmenagogue:  itfeems  to  have 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  diftilled  oil;  like 
which  it  communicates  a  violet 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
partly  in  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds; 
when  the  berry  is  dry,  ftnd  the  oil 
hardened  into  a  refinous  fubftance. 
It  becomes  vtfible,  upon  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  we 
ought,  previous  to  the  diftillation, 
to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly;  fo 
as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  entirely 
lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 


OLEUM  florum   LAVENDUL^ 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  lavender  Jlotvers, 
L,  E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfe6Uon,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellow- 
ifh colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pof- 
feiSng  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
peculiar  /tuell  generally  admired  in 
the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
great  ufe,  J>oth  externally  and  io- 
ternally,  in  paralytic  and  lethargic 
complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyfleai. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 
fragrant  oil,  and  in  confiderably  the 
largeft  quantity,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneouflv,  and 
the  feeds  begin  to  flicw  ihemleivcs  : 
the  leaves  give  out  extremely  lit- 
tle. The  flowers  may  be  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  by  dry- 
ing it  a  little,  and  then  gently 
beating  it :  they  fliould  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  diftillation, 
and  the  procefs  conduced  with  a 
well  regulated  gentle  heat :  too 
great  heat  would  not  only  change 
the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife 
make  a  difagreeable  alteration  in 
its  fmell. 

OLBUMbaccarumL  AURi  essen- 

TIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  hi^berrigs. 
The  oil  of  bay  berries  is  thin  and 
limpid,  moderately  pungent,  of  a 
ftrong  and  tolerably  grateful  fmelh 
It }%  given  in  flatulent  colics,  hyf- 
teric  complaints,  and  for  allaying 
the  pains  confequent  upon  delive- 
ry, the  dofe,  from  two  drops  to  five 
or  fix.  It  is  likewjfe  made  an  in- 
gredient in  carminative  glyfters; 
and  in  fome  hyfteric  cafes,  is  ap- 
plied externally. 

ESSEN- 
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ESSENTIA  LIMONUM  [L.] 
OLEUM  corticum  LIMONUM 

Efence  of  lemons,  or  the  ejfential  oil 
of  lemon  peeL 
This  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmcll,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  freih  peel :  it  is  one  of  the 
lighted  and  moft  volatile  effeniial 
oils  we  have,  perfeaiy  limpid,  and 
almoft  colourlefs.  It  is  taken  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine 
flavour  to  the  officinal  fpiriius  vo- 
latilus  aromaticus,  and  occafions 
the  foap  pills  to  fit  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach. 

Oleum  macis  essentiale. 
Effentialoilof  mace. 
The  eitcntial  oil  of  mace  is  mo- 
derately pungent,  ^ry  fubtile  and 
volatile,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  fpice  itfelf :  it  is 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ifli  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker 
and  darker  coloured  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  oil  is  celebrated  in  vo- 
miting, hiccups,  colicky  pains, 
&c.  both  given  internally  from  one 
to  four  drops,  and  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  ftomach  and  umbilical 
region.  It  is  however  but  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  and  not  often  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

OLEUM  MAJORANiE 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  marjoram  leases, 

Lond. 
This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene- 
trating, in  flavour  not  near  fo  agree- 
able as  the  marjoram  itfelf:  when 
in  perfe^ion,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour;  by  long  keeping,  it  turns 
rcddifh:  itdiftilied  with  too  great 
a  heat,  it  arifcs  of  this   colour  at 
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firft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  pecoliar- 
ly  ferviceable  in  relaxations,  ob- 
nrodions,  and  mucous  difcharges 
of  the  uterus :  the  dofe  is  one  or 
two  drops. 

OLEUM  MENTHiE 
ESSENTIALE. 
Ejfential  oil  of  the  leaves  ofcommgu 
mint. 
II.  E.I 
This  oil  fmells  and  tafles  ftronglf 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpedis 
fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.     It  is  an  ufeful  ftoma- 
chic    medicine;    and    not    unfre« 
quently  exhibited  in  want  of  ap- 
petite,   weaknefs  of  the  flomach» 
teachings  to  vomit,  and*  other  like 
diforders,   when   not  atcompanied 
with    heat  or   inflammation  :   two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dofe.     It  is  likewife  employed 
externally  for   the  fame  purpofes; 
and  is   an   excellent  ingredient  in 
the  ftomachic  plafters  of  the  (hops. 


OLEUM  MENTHJE  PIPERITI- 

DIS  ESSENTIALE. 
Ejfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pepper 
mint. 
Lond. 
This   poflefles  the  (mell,    tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  pepper  mint  in 
perfection;    the  colour  is   a    pale 
greenifti  yellow.     It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  pungency  and   fubtility; 
and  diffufes ,  almofl  as  foon  as  taken » 
a   glowing    warmth    through    the 
whole  (yftem.     In  colics,  accompa- 
nied with  great  coldnefs,   and  ia. 
fome  hyfleric  complaints,  it  is  of 
excellent  fcrvice.     A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fuiHcient  dofe. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHATiE 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  nutmegs. 

The  eflential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
feflfes  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues 
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<Qes  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  (imilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs 
grateful. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa^ 

num. 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent  acri- 
monious tafte,,and  a  penetrating 
fmell.  It  has  been  chiefljr  employ- 
ed externally  as  an  errhine,  and  tor 
eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPERIS 
JAMAICENSIS. 

Effeniial  §il  of  Jamaica  pepper. 
EtUnb. 

This  IS  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
thofeoffome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour »  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  ihort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  (inks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  penwf- 
.  royal. 
[L.  E.] 
This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant;  the  vir- 
tues,of  which  it  like  wife  pofieifes. 
It  is  given  in  hyfteric  caies,  from 
oue  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM   RORISMARINI   ES- 

SENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary. 

[£.£.] 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 

from  the  plant  in  flower.     When 

in  perfedion,  it  is  very  light  and 

thin,  pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs ;  of 

gireat  frasrancy,  though  not  quite 

10  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf. 
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It  is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfte- 
ric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it 
in  great  efteem  againft  epilepfies, 
and  fnppreffions  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, occafioned  by  weaknefs  and 
inactivity. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHOOH 

ESSENTIALE. 
>    Effential  oil  of  rhodium. 
L.  E, 
This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a  per- 
fume  in  fcenting  pomatuois,  and 
the  like.     Cuftom  has  not  as   yet 
received  any    preparation   of  this      1 
elegant  aromatic  wood  into  inter- 
nal ufe. 

OLEUM  RVT/E  ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  rue  leaves, 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  foroe- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hvfteric  dif- 
ord^s,  and  as  an  anthelmintic;  as 
alfo  in  epilepfies  proceeding  from  a 
relaxed  bate  Qf  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fpariogly. 
The  largeft  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  fall  oflF,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
fhew  themfelves  :  fuitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  diftiliation,  is 
here  extremely  neceflary. 

OLEUM  SABINiE 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  offavin  leaves 
Lf.  E. 
Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia  were  directed  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  di({il- 
lation;  this,  however,  is  n6t  verj 
necefbry;  for   favin   yields,  with- 
out  any    fermentation,    and    even 
without  much  maceration,  a  verj 

large 
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large  qnamlty  of  oil:  the  foregoing 
herb  ftands  more  in  need  of  a  treat- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  oil  of 
favin  is  a  celebrated  utrine  and 
eromenagogiie  :  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  me- 
dicine of  good  fervice,  thou|h  not 
capable  of  performing  what  it  has 
been  uCually  repreiented  to  do. 
The  dofe  is  two  or  three  drops  or 
more. 


OLEUM  SASSAFRAS. 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effentid  oii  of  fajfafrtu. 

L,  E. 

This  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  eflential  oils,  but  rifes 
in  diftiliation  with  fuiScient  eafe  : 
it  appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a 
moderately  pungent  tafte,  a  very 
fragrant  fmeel,  exactly  refembling 
that  of  the  fafiafras.  It  ftands 
greatly  commended  as  a  fudorific, 
add  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
uiices :  it  is  fikewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas 
and  coughs.  The  doie  is  from  one 
drop  to  eight  or  ten;  though  Geof- 
frey goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decoction  remaining  after 
the  diftiliation  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  infpiflation  (fee  chap,  vi.)  an 
iifeful  extrad,  of  a  mild  bitterifli, 
fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit, 
in  dofes  of  a  fcrupie,  as  a  corrobo- 
rant in  cacheditic  cafes,  in  the  de- 
cline of  intermitting  fevers,  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

L.  E. 

This  is  diftilled  in  the  &me  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils  :  and  is 
ftridly  an  eiiential  one,  though  not 
vfually  ranked  in  this  dafa  :  it  h 
conraionly,  but  improperly  as  the 
college  obfenre,  called  fpirit  of 
turpentine.  It  is  employed  in  large 
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quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
pofes  and  hence  the  diftiliation  of 
It  is  become  a  particular  bufinefs. 

This  oil  is  a  very  hot  ftimuiat- 
ing  medicine  (fee  page  239.)  It 
is  fometimes  given  as  a  ludorific 
and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or 
three  drops  :  in  larger  dofes,  it  is 
apt  to  greatly  heat  the  body,  oc- 
cafion  pain  of  the  head,  andeffu- 
fion  of  the  fenien  and  liquor  of  the 
proftrace  glands.  It  has  neverthe- 
iefs  been  of  late  taken  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  againft 
the  fciatica  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  with 
good  fuccefs.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  againft  venereal  run- 
nings ;  but  here  it  has  produced 
milefaievous  confequenc^s,  inflani- 
infl[  the  parts  'and  aggravating  the 
diforder.  Externally  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  againft  rheu- 
matic pains,  aches, fprams,  for  di(^ 
cuffing  cold  tumours,  and  reftrain- 
ing  hemorrhages. 

After  the  diftiliation  of  the  turpen- 
tine, there  remains  in  the  ftill  a 
brittle  refinous  fubftance,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  czlled  rejtna^ava 
yellow  rcfin  \L.] 
The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  external 

applications,     for    giving     coniif- 

tence  to  plafters,  and  the  like  pur- 

pofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemifts,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a  tolerable  degree  of 
perfedion  ;  thofe  of  cinnamon , 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  except- 
ed. Tbefe  fere  ufually  imported 
from  abroad  ;  and  are  for  the  moft  ' 
part  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are 
at  all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulteration  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  difco« 
verable.  The  grofler  abufes  in- 
deed   may  be    readily   detected  ; 

thus 
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thus-  if  the  oil  is   mixed  whhfpirit    good^  as  that  they  be  genuinei  for  f 


of  wine,  it  will  turn  milky  on  the 
addition  of  water;  if  with  expreiTed 
Otis,  reflified  fpirit  will  diflbWethe 
eflential,  and  leave  the  other  be- 
hindy  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  be- 
trayed by  its  fmell.  But  the  more 
fubtile  artifls  have  contrived  other 
methods  of  fophiftication,  which  e- 
lode  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a  table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral  in  page  38- 
This  however  is  not  to  be  ab(b- 
lotely  depended  on  ;  for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjed,  oftentimes  differ  in  gravity 
as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from  differ- 
ent ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
whofe  oils  ufually  (ink  in  water, 
yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  dlftilled, 
an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is 
neverthelefs  fpecificalty  lighter  than 
the  aqueous  nuid  employed  in  the 
diffillation  of  it  ;  whilft  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  laff  runnings  of 
fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome- 
times  (o  ponderous  as  to  (ink  in 
water. 

As  all  eifential  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
ipirit  of  wine,  indi(rolubility  in  wa- 
ter, mi(&bility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
'  ter,  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  ma/ 
be  vartoufly  mixed  with  one  ano- 
ther, or  the  dearer  fophifficaied 
with  the  cheaper,  without  any  po(- 
fibility  ofdifcoverin?  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.-  And  in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had 
infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of 
as  much  importance,  that  they  be 


have  often  feen  genuine  oils,  from 
incurious  diffillation,  and  long  and 
carelefs  keeping,  weaker  both  ta 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common 
fbph/fficated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  teffs  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  If 
a  bark  ffiould  have  in  every  refped 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  ihould  be  proved  indifpntably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree  ;  yet,  if  it  wants  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in 
a  low  degree,  we  rejedt  it :  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It 
is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  conv- 
parifon  with  fpecimens  of  knows 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodne(s,  either  of  the  drugs  iheui- 
felves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Moff  of  the  eifential  oils,  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tafted 
with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of  the 
fubje£t  is  fo  much  concentrated 
in  them,  that  a  fmall  variatioa 
in  this  refpedt  is  not  eafily  diftinr 
gui(Iied.  But  we  can  readily  di- 
lute them  to  any  affignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  cfiffblved 
in  fpirit  of  wine;  or  received  00  a 
bit  of  fugar,  and  difiblved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  Tbequan- 
.  tity  of  liquor,  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the 
degree  of  flavour  which  itcomaio- 
nicates  to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of  the 
degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I  (hall  here  Xubjoin  fome  ex- 
periments, of  tbt  qumUHyfefftn- 
tialoil  ohtaintd  from  differtni  «wf- 
geiahles,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
table.  The  firft  column  contains 
the  names  of  the  refpective  vege- 
table fubffances,  the  fecond  the 
quantity  of  each  which  was  fab<* 
mitted  to  the  diffillation,  and  the 
third  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained. 
In  every  other  part  of  this  book> 

where 
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where  ^i/n^  weights  are  mention- 
ed, the  troy  pound  of  twelve 
ounces  is  meant;  but  thefe  exper 
riments  having  been  all  made  by 
a  pound  of  (ixteen  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the 
matter  or  faft  in  the  original 
weights;  efpecially  as  ihe  feveral 
materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  diftil- 
lation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a  reduction  of  the  weights  is 
iiven  in  the  next  column;  which 
inews  the  number  of  parts  of  each 


of  the  fubje£ls,  from  which  one  part 
of  oil  was  obtained.  To  each  arti- 
cle is  affixed  the  author's  namefroot 
whom  the  experiment  is  taken: 
thofe  to  which  no  name  is  added, 
are  experiments  of  my  own.  The 
different  diftillations  of  one  fubjed, 
feveral  of  which  are  inferted  in  the 
table,  (hew  how  variable  the  yield 
of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices, 
as  well  as  our  indigenous  plants,  do 
not  always  contain  the  lame  pro- 
portion of  this  adive  principle. 
thc|)gh  it  mull  be  obferved,  alfo^ 
that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro. 
bably  arife  from  the  operation  itfdf 
having  been  more  or  lefs  carefulif 
performed. 


7iUfl€  of  tbc  jjuantity  of  ejfential  oil  obtained  from  different 

vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood    -    - 

Angelica  root 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Afafetida 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Calamus  aromaticus     - 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  fce<fe 

Caraway  feeds 

Carline  thiftle  root 

Cardamom  feeds 

Carrot  feeds  -     ' 

Cafcarilla 

Camomile  flowers 

Common  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Chervil  leaves,  frelh    - 

Cedar  wood 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnanoon 

Clary  feeds 

Oary  in  flower,  freih 

Cloves 


lolb.l 

*  4  dra.     ' 

■  3ZO 

lib. 

t  dra. 

iz8 

I  lb. 

4  dra. 

3* 

3  lb. 

I  oun. 

48 

-    4  lb. 

I  oun. 

64 

4  0un. 

•- 

I  dra. 

3* 

eolb. 

2  oun. 

1 

18S 

•    I  lb. 

2  fcrup. 

c 

192 

4  lb. 

2  oun. 

"S 

32 

2  lb. 

9  dra. 

zh 

I  cwt. 

■3 

83  oun.  - 

*S 

ai* 

I  lb. 

*«l 

2i  fcrup. 

0 

153 

I  oun. 

g 

I  fcrup. 

24 

2>b. 

iS 

lidra. 

> 

17' 

I  lb. 

,  a>  • 

I  dra. 

'"5" 

128 

,  lb. 

"% 

30  gra. 

v^ 

256 

61b. 

1 

5  dra. 

0 

«53 

lib. 

2 
^ 

20  gra. 

s 

f^ 

384 

61b 

*Ss 

2i  dra. 

V 

307 

9  lb. 

30  gra. 

§ 

*304 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

% 

64 

lib 

I  dra. 

JZ 

128 

I  lb. 

2-1  fcrup. 

<s 

153 

4  lb. 

6  dra. 

85i 

I  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

lib. 

8  fcrup. 

45* 

4  lb. 

2  dra. 

256 

130  lb. 

3i  oun.. 

594 

I  lb.. 

ji  oun. 

• 

L«o} 

Cartb. 

Net 


Ntmm. 

Nenm. 


Neum. 
Ntum. 

Cartb. 
Cartb. 

Cartb. 

Neum. 

Margg. 

Sola. 

Neum. 

Lemtrj. 

Cartb. 

Cartb. 


Tiicbm. 
Cloves 
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Cloves 
Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
CummiQ  feed 
Di£tatnnus  Creticus 
Dill  feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi 

Fennel  feed,  common 
Fennel  feed,  fweet 
Galansal  root 
Garlick  root,  frefh 
Ginger 

Horferadiib  root,  frefh 
Hyfibp  leaves 
Hyflbp  leaves 
Hjifop  leaves 
Hj^iTop  leaves,  frefli 
Hjiibp  leaves,  frefh 
Hjflbp  leaves,  frclh 
Juniper  berries 
Juniper  berries 
Lavender  in  flower^  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  Hower,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad-leaved  lavender  | 
flowers,  dry  j 

Lovage  root 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 
Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 
Marjoram  leaves,  dried 
Maflerwort  root 
Milfoil  flowers,  dried 
Mint  in  flower^  frefh  . 
Mint  leaves,  dried 
Peppermint,  frefh 
Myrrh 
Myrrh 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Niumegs 
Nutmegs  - 
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'0 

^t 

-8 
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"s 
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2 
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f* 
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OS 

a. 
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«> 
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g 
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01 
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<o 
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6? 
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2| 
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2 
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32 
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16 
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48 
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Nutmegs 

Parflej  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 

Parnfnep  feeds 

Pennj-royal  in  flower,  freih 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Pimento 

Rbodiam  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rofemary  in  flower 

Rofemary  leaves     - 

Rofemary  leaves     • 

Rofemary  leaves    - 

Rofemary  leaves     - 

Rofemary  leaves    « 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  with  the  feeds 

Saflron 

Sage  leaves 

Sage  in  flower,  frelh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sanafras 

Saflafras 

Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 

Smallage  feeds 

Stechas  in  flower,  frefh 

Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

Thyme  in  flower,  dry 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh  - 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  trefh 

Lemon  thyme  dried  a  little 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

2edoary  ^ 
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I  Ib.l 

aib. 

338  lb. 

8  1b. 

151b. 

2  lb. 

I  lb 

lib. 

I  lb. 

61b. 

I  OUn. 

I  lb. 

1  lb. 

I  lb. 

1  lb. 

i  lb. 

I  cwt. 

I  lb. 

lib. 

3  lb. 

I  lb. 

I  lb. 

olb. 

100  lb. 

loolb. 

12  lb. 

10  lb. 

10  lb. 

4  lb. 

60  lb. 

^^\b. 

I  lb. 

lib. 

34  lb. 

27  b. 

8  lb. 

61b. 

61b. 

2  lb. 

lib. 

.lb. 

Si  lb. 

a  cw?. 

aiib. 

SI  lb. 

98  lb. 

104  lb- 

41b. 

18  lb. 

25  lb. 

.  »l»>- 

Bb'' 

5  dra. 

1  dra. 

2  oun. 
z  dra. 

6  dra. 
6  dra. 

%\  dra. 
4  fcrup. 

1  dra. 

3  dra. 
3ogra. 

3  dra. 

2  dra. 

3  dra. 

3  ^'r». 

4  dra. 
8  oun. 
a  dra. 

3  dra. 
3l  dra. 

I  dra. 
lidra. 

5  oun. 

4  dra. 
I  oun. 

yo  gra. 
a  dra. 
4  dra. 

1  dra. 
2i  oun, 

3  oun. 
It  dra. 
5  fcrup. 
z\  oun 

6  dra. 
2^  dra. 
i|  oun. 

2  oun. 
$  oun, 
2  dra. 

2\  fcrup. 

2  dra. 
5f  oun. 
i^  dra. 
I  j:  oun. 
2^  oun. 

3  oun. 
I  oun. 

i\  oun. 
3a  oun. 
^  1  dra. 


256 

1904 

S12 

42I 
82 

128 
256 


Cattb, 


Neumi 
Carih. 
Heifler 
Geoff. 
i(\Neum, 
Neum. 
Sola. 
Sola. 
Carth. 
C^rtb. 


«>4 
44 

22 


224 
64 
4^?| 
121 

128 

83 
224 
3200 


Sola. 

Sola. 

Neum. 

Cartb. 

Cartb. 

Vacbefi' 


1600  ^omb. 


768 
640 
320 
512 

507 
384 
«5J 
77 
544 
576 
681 

55 
48 

64 

'54 
368 

652 
298 
653 
627 

555 
64 
192 
114 
128 
'    S 


Hoff- 
Hoff. 
fioff. 


'ogel. 
Cartb. 


Hoff. 

Neum, 

Hoff. 

Cartb. 

Heum, 


Neum^ 
E  CT. 
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quor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftilbition  is  to  be 
ftopt. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftilla- 
tion  commonl/  pradifed  for  the 
officinal  waters,  it  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfedion,  aneding 
chiefly  thofe  waters,  whofe  princi- 
pal value  confifts  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour  ;  this  being  not  a  lit- 
tle injured  by  the  boilmg  heat  ufu- 
ally  employed,  and  by  the  coapta- 
tion of  the  odorous  particles  of  the 
fubjeQ  with  the  water.  Sometimes 
alfo  a  part  of  the  plant  fticks  to 
the  fides  of  the  fliily  and  is  fo  far 
fcorched  at  to  give  an  ungrateful 
taint  to  the  liquor. 

THEaa  is  another  method  of 
managing  this  operation,  which  I 
have  already  recooHnendc^  for  the 
diftillation  of  the  noore  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  waters. 
In  this  method,  the  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  ones  are  united, 
and  their  inconveniencies  obviated. 
A  quantity  of  water  bemg  poured 
into  the  dill,  and  the  herbs  or  flow- 
ers placed  in  a  balket  over  it,  there 
can  be  no  poflibility  of  burning  ; 
Che  water  may  be  made  to  boil, 
but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into  the 
bafket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  pafling 
lightly  through  all  the  interftices 
of  the  fubje^t  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un- 
altered in  their  native  flavour.  By 
this  means  the  diftilled  waters  of 
alt  thofe  fubflances,  whofe  oils  are 
of  the  more  volatile  kind,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  utmoft  perfedion,  and 
with  fufficient  difpatch  ;  for  which 
laft  intention  the  ftill  may  be  filled 
quite  up  to  the  head. 

In   the    diflillation   of  eflential 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 
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foregoing  fefton,  imbibes  alvrays 
a  part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  li- 
quors, here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  fiibjed ;  what- 
ever fmetl,  tafte,  or  virtue,  is  here 
communicated  to  water,  or  ob» 
tained  in  the  form  of  a  watery  li- 

2uor,  being  found  in  a  concentrated 
ate  in  the  oil.  The«flential  oil, 
or  fome  part  of  it,  more  attenuated 
and  fubtilized  than  the  reft,  is  the 
direA  principle,  on  which  the  title 
offpiritus  reaor^  or  prefiding  (pirit, 
hasbeen  beftowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  eflential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  b/ 
diftillation  u  but  the  degree  of  tfa!e 
impr^nation  of  the  water,  or  xhe 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant  is 
capable  of  fatiating  with  its  vir- 
tue, are  by  no  means  in  proportioa 
to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  (ul 
fatiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  if 
there  is  more  oil  than  is  fufficient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furplns  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  ib 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any 
vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefi 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more 
are  difliHed  at  once,  give  nerertbe- 
lefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to 
water,  as  thofe  plants  which  abound 
moft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  diftilled  waters  ma^  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjeS,  and  their  ftrength 
increafed  to  any  affigned  degree, 
by  cohohation^  that  is,  by  redilil- 
ling  them  a  number  of  times  from 
frefti  parcels  of  the  plant.  Expe- 
rience, however,  ihews  the  contra- 
ry ;  a  water  flulfully  drawn  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  proves,  on  every  re- 
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peated  one,  not  ftronger,  but  more 
difagreeable.  Acjueous  liquors  are 
not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  vegetables,  and  this  they  may 
be  made  to,  take  up  by  one»  as 
well  as  by  any  number  of  diftilla- 
tions »  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreflion 
which  they  generally  receive  from 
the  fire,  even  at  the  firft  time,  be^ 
comes  greater  and  greater.  Thofe 
plants  which  do  not  yield  at  firft 
waters  fufficiently  ftron^,  are  not 
proper  fubje£b  for  this  procels, 
fince  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufly  by 
others. 


m. 
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The  diffiliation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigera- 
tory, the  jundures  beingluced[£.] 

The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  is  perceived  to  have  any 
finell  or  tafte  of  the  plant  [£.] 


Qtmral  rules  for  tbt  iSfiiliaiion  of 
the  officinal  JimpU  Waters. 

I. 
Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 

frefli  gathered  [£.] 
Where   they    are   direded    freflj, 
fucfa  only  muft  be   employed | 
but  fome  are  allowed  to  oe  ufed 
dry,  as  being  eafily  procurable 
in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  though  rather   more  ele- 
gant waters  might   be  obtained 
from  them  whilft  green  [£.] 
II. 
Having  bruifed  the  fubje6t  a  little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity 
of  rpring  water  :  this  quantity  is 
to   be  diminiHied  or   increafed, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [£.] 
When  mih  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be. fully  fufficient: 
but  dry  ones  require  a  much  larger 
quantity.   In  general  there  ihould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  ail 
intended  to  be  diftilled    has  come 
over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  to  the  ftill. 


Plants  differ  fo  much  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
ftandard.    The  diftillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  of  the 
fdbjed,  and  no  longer. 
If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs» 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
prclcribed.    But  when  frefh  ones 
are  fubftitnted  to  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves   are    the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary;   the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artift  [£.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  ftHuetimes  extraQed  fo  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  ftill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are 
owing  the  anthelmintic  virtues  at- 
tributed to  certain  diftilled  waters. 

V. 
In  the  preceding  edition^  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  fome 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
(lightly  fermented  with  the  addi- 
tion of  yeaft,  previoufly  to  the 
diftillation. 

The  principle    on    which    this 

management    is   founded,    is  cer- 
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tainly  juft  %  for  the  fermcntaiion 
M^mewhat  opens  tnd  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubfequent  dlftil- 
l^tion  than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  aififtance 
cfqhiskind.  Thofe  plants  ,*  how- 
efer»  which  require  this  treatment, 
are  not  proper  fubje^  for  fimple 
waters  tp  be  drawn  from  ^  th^r 
virtues  being  obtainable  to  better 
advanta^^e  b^  other  procefles. 

VI. 

If  anj  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are 
tto  be  carefully  taken  off  [£.  J 

VII. 
That  thp  waters  m*y  keep  th^  bet- 
ter, about  one-twentieth  part 
tkeir  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  e$tch»  after  they  are 
diftilJed  [i] 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
fers were  formerly  kept  in  the 
ihops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fo- 
reign pharmacopeias.  The  faculty 
of  Paris  direct,  in  the  Jaft  edition 
of  their  codex  medicamentarius^  no 
lefs  than  oaQ  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  differeut  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred apd  thirty  different;  ingredients 
in  one  fingl^  W4ttc;r.  Near  one  haif 
of  th^fe  preparations  have  fcarcely 
any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
je6»  and  majoy  of  the  others  are 
mngnificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  tbefeof- 
tentatious  fuperfluities  ;  and  eiren 
an  elegant  and  compendious  let  of 
waters,  fufficient  for  anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  «s  thefe  kind*  of  preps^ra- 
lions  ar^  applied  to  in  pradice. 
PiftUled  waters  are  employed  chief- 
ly as  grateful  diluenu,  as  fuitable 
vehicles  fbr  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  for  rendering  diiguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
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and  flomach  ;  few  are  depended  on 
in  any  intentions  of  confequence, 
by  themfelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  alexeterial  nvater. 
Lend. 
Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves »  frefti,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh,  each  one 

pound ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Praw  off  by  diftillatioo  three  gal- 
lons. 

Edint. 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 

two  pounds  ; 
Angelica  leaves^  frefh  gathered, 

one  pound ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufficiently 
elegant  with  regard  to  tafle  and 
fmeil ;  though  *  few  ezped  from 
them  fuch  virtues  as  their  title  feems 
to  impl}'.  They  are  ufed  occafi- 
onaily  for  vehicles  of  alexipharoLac 
medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be  drank 
after  them,  as  coinciding  witb  the 
intention ;  but  in  general  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  themfelves  of  any 
co^fiderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 
Dili  feed  Vfaier 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Dill  feeds,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficieat 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off*  by  diflillatioa  one  gallon. 

Th|s  water,  which  turns   out 

pretty  ftrong  of  the  dill  feecb,  is 

fometimes 


r 
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rotncrimes  emprloyed  as  tlie  bftfis 
of  carminative  juleps.  It  is  (imi-* 
lar  in  flavour  to  a  water  drawn 
from  caraway  fedsi  but  lefs  agree* 
able. 


AqJTA     ANGELICA. 

Angelica  'water. 
Take  of 

An|eKca  leaves,  frefh»  any  qoan- 

tity, 
Water,  thfee  times  as  mucb. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoored  of  the  plant. 

This  water  is  among  us  vtry 
rerely  made  ufe  of.  It  fmells  and 
tsftes  confiderably  of  the  angelica, 
but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeable^ 
as  might  be  ezpeded* 

Aqua   ARTBMISIA. 

Mygw&rt  IVaier. 
Take  of 
Mugwort  leaves,  frefli,  as  much 

as  you  pleaiei 
Water,  a  fuiHcient  quantity  ; 
Yeaft,  a  little. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  warm 
place,  till  they  begin  to  ferment, 
and  then  diftil  according  to  art, 

Mvowoar  water  has  been  heM 
by  manv  in  great  efteem  as  an 
uterine,  oat  the  herb  ttfelf  has  littt« 
title  to  that  clafs,  and  the  difttUed 
water  none  at  aM  It  is  at  prefent 
fcarce  ever  called  for,  or  kept  in 
the  ihops. 

AQUA  CORTICUM 

AURANTIORUM  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  grange  peel  water. 

Take  of 
Yeikm  peel  df  Seville  oranges, 

dried,  four  oances ; 
Water,  a»  m«ch  as  is  fufficient 
to  prarent  buraing. 
Diftil  off  one  gaUon. 


ill 
Th  1 5  water  proves  very  weak  of 
the  orange  peel.  It  is  defiiped  for 
a  diliiter,  in  fevers,  and  otner  dif- 
ord^rs  where  the  ftomaeh  and  pa- 
late are  fubje6t  to  receive  quick  dif- 
gttft  ;  in  which  caf<fs  (as  the  codi- 
mtttee  ebferve)  cordiiil  waters,  ef- 
pecially  if  their  ufe  is  lo  be  long 
continued  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  tny  flatonr,  how- 
ever agreeable. 

A<^VA  CAXDUI     BBKftstCTI. 

Cardnus  'water. 
This    is   prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  bcnedt£tut,  after  the 
fame  manner   as  the  aqua  arte* 
nUfirn. 

Tr  I  s  water  has  been  Id6ked  u^- 
on  as  a  fudorific  and  alexifiharniac  ; 
and  in  this  intention  is  ftill  fre- 
Quently  pefcribed  by  foreign  phy- 
ficians,  m  juleps  and  draughts. 
Among  us,  it  has  long  been  difu fed ^ 
and  held  intirdy  tnfignHicant  (  this 
phint,  however  operied  by  fermen- 
tation, gfvingnotfatng  valuable 6ter 
the  hehn.  The  deco£lion,  which 
remains  after  the  diftillation,  duly 
depurated  and  infpiAted,  proves  a 
medicine  of  feme  ufe :  it  is  a  mo- 
dera^y  flrong  biner,  fimilar  to  the 
eatradof  cardtnis  i  fee  chap.  vi. 
in  keeping,  a  confiderable  quanti- 
ty ^  eflentiftl  fait  femettmes  fhoots 
in  it. 

AQUA  CAStORH. 
Gafivr  <wat&. 
Land, 
Take  of 
Ruffia  caftor,  onfe  ounce  f 
Water,  aa  nihicb  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoft  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  givea  over  nothing. 
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The  fptrit  of  Cftftor  formerly  kqpt  in 
the  ihops,  had  none  of  the  unell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug;  whtlft  the 
water,  here  directed  proves,  when 
freih  drawn,  verf  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubftance  reiide  in 
a  volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables  :  fome  are 
reported  to  have  obtained,  in  diftil- 
ling  large  quantities  of  the  drug, 
a  Imall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diffiifed  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy* 
fteric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous 
complaints,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  peo- 
ple expedfrom  it  :  it  lofes  great - 
ly  of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

AqUACERASORUM  NIGRORUM 

Black  cherry  nvater.  . 
Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruited,  fo  as  that  the  ftones 
may  be  broken  ;  and  then  di- 
ftilled  according  to  art,  with  on* 
\y  a  fmall  portion  of  water. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  water, 
and  has  lone  maintained  a  place  in 
the  (hops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  phyficians  as  a  vehi* 
cle,  in  preference  to  the  other  dif* 
tilled  waters:  and  among nurfes, 
and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  has  been  the  firft 
remedy  againft  the  convulfive  dif- 
orders  to  which  children  are  fo  of* 
ten  fubjed. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fome  'looked  upon  as  poi* 
fonous.  .They  obferve  that  it  re* 
ceives  iu  flavour  principally  ftom 
the  cherry  ftones  ;  and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have 
fome  time  paft  been  difcovered  to 
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yield,  by  infnfion  or  diftillatton, 
the  moft  fudden  poifon  known : 
fome  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have 
lately  found,  by  trial  purpofely 
made,  that  a  diftilled  water  very 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fla- 
vour of  the  cherry  kernels  (no  more 
than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from 
fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes  :  the  committee 
of  the  London  college  repeated  the 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the 
efle6s  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle- 
men's report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from 
thefe  trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  ex- 
-  perience  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  no  ftrong- 
er  than  the  ihops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  plainly  re(emble  opium, 
and  fome  other  things,  which  poi- 
fon only  when  taken  in  too  great 
a  quantity  ;  the  water  from  the 
very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted  ;  and  even  fpirit  of 
wine  proves  a  poifon  of  a  kind 
not  greatly  difierent,  if  drank  to  a 
certain  degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can 
it  be  concluded,  from  the  trials 
with  the  ftrong  black  cherry  water 
on  dogs,  &c.  that  even  this 
will  have  the  fame  eflb^ls  in  the 
human  body;  the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits  being  in  fubftance 
poifonous  to  brutes,  though  inoo« 
cent  to  man. 

It  is  poftible,  however  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength  aiay 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  principles 
of  life  are  but  juft  beginniog 
as  it  were  to  move  :  it  is  Ooflible» 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perni- 
cious efte^,  without  being  fuf- 
peded  }  the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  fliould  prove  hurt- 
ful, beiffg  fuch  as  chiklren  axe 
often -thrown  into  from  the  difeafe 
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which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  conliderations,  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  chofen  to  lay  it  aiide  ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  has  been  too  often 
counterfeited  with  a  water  diftilled 
from  bitter  almonds »  which  are 
known  to  communicate  a  poifonous 
quality. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  cwnamon  water, 
.Lond, 
Take  of 
Cinnamon y  one  {x>und  } 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SINE 
VINO. 

Cirmamen  water  witbout  wne. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  onepound  % 

Water,  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
Steep  them  together  for  two  days  1 

and  then  diftil  off  the  water,  till 

it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and 
ufeful  water,  poffefiing  in  an  emi* 
nent  degree  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  cordial  virtues  of  the 
fpice.  Great  care  fhonld  be  had, 
in  the  choice  of  the  cinnamon,  to 
avoid  the  too  common  impofi* 
tion  of  cafia  being  fubftituted  in 
its  room :  this  latter  yields  a  water 
much  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifeftly  empyreumatic.  The 
two  drugs  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhedfrom  one  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work :  fee  page  121  and  127. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters 
depend  upon    their   containing  a 


portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedt. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arifes  more  difliculcly 
than  that  of  any  of  the.  other 
vegetable*  matters  from  which 
'fimple  waters  axe. ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervation  dire^ 
us,  in  the  diftillation  of  this 
water,  to  make  ufe  of  a  quick 
fire,  and  a  low  veffel.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wiih* 
ed;  the  ponderous  oil  parting 
from  it  in  time,  and  falling  to 
the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant 
fmell,  and  aromatic  cafte.  Some 
recommend  a  fmall  proponioa 
of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQUA  CHAMiEMELL 
Chamomile  nvater 
Edittb. 
Take  any   quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will    prevent     burning.      Diftil 
off  the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
fttfliciently  ftrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  ordered 
in  the  former  editions  to  be  fer- 
mented previoully  to  the  diftilla* 
tion,  a  treatment  which  they  (land 
little  in  need  of:  for  they  give- 
over,  without  any  fermentation, 
as  much  as  that  procefs  is  capable 
of  enabling  them  to  do.  In  either 
cafe,  the  fmeil  and  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  flowers  arife,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  de- 
codion  s  which,  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpiflated,  yields  an  extract 
fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner.  , 
The  diftilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics,    and   the    like, 

but 
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AQUA  FOENICUU. 
Fennel  wattr  * 

Take  of 
Sweet  fennel  feeds/  one  pound  | 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  eoipyreoma. 

Diftiloif  one  gallon. 

EJinb. 
Take  of 
Feanel  leaves,  freih,  any  quan* 

tity , 
Wtter»  three  times  as  much. 
Difttl  as  long  as  the  water  rvns  well 
flavoured. 

The  firft  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
fuffidently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  ftot  unpleafant  i  the  leaves 
fhould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
lias  run  into  flower ;  for  after 
this  time,  they  are  much  weaker 
and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  ob- 
Cerved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a 
remarkably  finer  eflential  o^,  than 
the  lower  ones;  and  that  the  oil 
obcataed  from  the  one  iwhm  on 
water,  whilil  that  of  the  other 
iiaks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
every  is  equai  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOPL 
Hyffop  nMaUr. 
EMnb. 
This  is    dtflilled  from  die    frefli 
leaves  of  hylfop,  after  the  fame 
masner  as  the   water  of  fennel 
leaves. 

Hyssof  water  has  been  held  by' 
fome  in  confiderable  edeem  as  an 
utefine  and  a  pedorai  medicine. 
It  was  direded  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh   Pharmtcopcna^ 
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for  making  up  the  black  peteral 
troches,  but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
expeQ  any  fingular  virtues  from  it^ 
nor  is  it  often  made  ufe  of,  or  met 
with  in  the  fliops. 

AQUA  MELISSiS:. 

Balm  'Water, 

Edinb. 

This  is  prepared  bv  dtftilling  the 

green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 

foregoing  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmaoo|Kna,  tfata  wa* 
ter  was  Ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rediftilled  from  frefli  qoamities 
of  the  herb.  This  managefnent 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  pre* 
pared:  he  fays,  be  has  experi- 
enced in  himfctf,  extraordinary 
tStQs  from  it  taken  on  aft  enoptf 
ftomach ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  by- 
fierical  cafes,  the  chkMrofis,  and 
palpitation  of  tbe  heart  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
f^om  any  colk^ion  of  morhific 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I  h^c  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  with  re* 
gard  IQ  the  cohobatioii  of  thefe 
liquors;  and  Aall  here  Only  ol>> 
ferve,  that  whatever  virtues  are 
lodged  in  balm,  they  may  be 
mttch  more  perfectly  and  advas- 
tageottfly  extracted  by  eold  i&fttliott 
ift  aqiHcoiis  of  fpirituoos  menftma : 
la.  this  procefs,  the  liquor  foffsrs 
no  injury  from  bein^  returned  on 
frefli  parcels  of  the  herb  ;  a  fevr 
repetiaona  will  load  it  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjed,  and  render  it 
very  rich*  (See  page  169. }  The 
impregnation  here  is  almoft  vn- 
limited  ;  but  in  diftUled  waters,  i| 
is  far  otherwife. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  MENTHA. 
Mint  mater. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Spearmint     leaves,    frcfli,    anj 

quantity  ; 
Water,  three  limes  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as   the  liquor  which 
comes  over    has    anj   tafte   or 
fmell  of  the  mint. 

AQUA  MENTH/E  VULGARIS 

SIMPLEX. 

SimpU  fpearmint  water, 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fofScient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Dravtr  on*  bj  diftillation  one  gallon. 

These  waters  fmell  and  tafte 
very  ftrong  of  the  mint  ;  and 
prove  in  many  cafes  ufefiil  fto- 
machics.  Boerhaave  commends 
them  (cofaobated)  as  a  prefent 
and  imcomparable  remedy,  for 
ftrengthening  a  weak  ftomach, 
and  curing  vonnting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifcoas  phlegm;  as  alfo 
in  lienteries. 

AQUA  MENTH-« 

PIPERnriDIS   SIMPLEX. 

Simpk  ^pper-mint  njoater , 

L.  E. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  mtxcfa  at  will  prevent 
an  empyrenma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillatton  one  gallon  1 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ofeful  water  :  it  has  a  warm» 
pungent  tafte^  exadtly  refembKng 
that  of  the  pepper'-mmt  itfelf.  A 
fpoonful  or  two,  taken  at  a  time, 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great 
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in    cold,    flatulent    colics. 

have  fubftituted  a  plain 
infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  difttl- 
led  water. 

Aqua    petroselini. 
Parjiej  water. 
This   is   diililled   from   the    frelh 
leaves  of  pariley,  after  the  fame  . 
manner  as  the  atfua  mentb^e. 

This  water  is  fcarce  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  ftiops.  Pariley 
yields  little  virtue  in  diftillation  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  pare 
that  yield  moft.  The  feeds  give 
a  conijderable  (hare  of  flavour, 
which  is  not  difagreeable. 

AQUA  PIPERIS 
JAMAICENCIS. 

JVater  of  Jamaica  pepper^ 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  Hit  come 
pretty  much  intoufe:  the  ho(pi<- 
tals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
the  more  coWy  fpice  waters.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  gratefirlnefs  to 
the  fpifitnxnis  water  of  the  fame 
fpice  hereafter  diredled. 

AQUA  PULEGII  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  penny -royal  water. 
'4.ond, 
Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  wiH  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftiUation  one  gallon. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  PULEGII. 

JVater  of  ffennj-royal, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Penny-royal  leaves,   frcfli,  any 

quantity  ; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as   the  water  comes 
off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  poiTefs,  in  a  con- 
iiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
cfFeas. 

AQUA  ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 
Damajk  roje  'wattr^ 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Damaik  rofes,    freih  gathered, 

s    (ix  pounds  ; 

Water,  as   much  as  will  keep 

them  from  burning. 
Diflil  off  a  gallon  of  the  water. 
Edifih, 
Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  frelh   rofes  j    and   diftil 
as    long    as    the   water    which 
conies  over  has  any  fmell  of  the 
flowers. 

Th  I  s  water  is  principally  valu- 
ed on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  eeneraU 
\j  admired  in  the  rofe  itfelf.  *  The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re- 
mains entire  in  the  liquor  left 
in  the  ftill,  which  has  therefore 
been  generally  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  folutive  honey,  and  fyrup, 
inftead  of  a  decoftion  or  infufion 
of  freih  rofes  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe:  and  this  piece  of  frugality 
the  college  have  now  admitted. 
A  diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been  fometimes  called  for  in  the 
ihops ;  and  fupplied  by  that  of 
damaik  rofes,  diluted  with  com- 
mon water  :    this  is  a  very  venial 


fubftitution  ;  for  the  water  drawn 
from  the  red  rofe  has  no  quality 
which  that  of  the  damaik  does 
not  poflfefs  in  a  far  fuperior  de*  • 
gree  $  neither  the  purgative  vir- 
tue of  the  one,  nor  the  aftrin- 
fenc^r  of  the  other,  ariflng  in  di- 
illation. 

Aqjja  rutjb. 
Ru€  luater. 
This   is   to  be  diftilled  from  the 
frefli   leaves  of  rue,  and  coho- 
.  bated  on  frefli  parcels  of  them, 
after   the  fame  manner  as  the 
afua  Melijpe. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  pro- 
cefs   the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and 

§reat  part  of  its  pungeQcy.  The 
iftilled  water  ftands  recommend* 
ed  in  epileptic  cafes,  *the  hyfteric 
paflion^  for  promoting  perfpiraiion, 
and  other  natural  fecretions  $  fee 
pagezii. 

AqjJJ^    SABINJB. 

Savin  laaier. 
This   is    diftilled   from   the  frefli 
leaves  of  favin,  after  the   fame 
manner  as  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of 
favin.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  in- 
credible motion  to  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  that  when  pro* 
perly  ufed,  it  proves  eminently  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  the  oienfes, 
and  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux. 

Aqua  sambuci. 
.Elder  flrwer  water. 
This  is  diftilled  from  freih  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  awelicdt. 
This  water  imells  confiderably 
of  the  flowers .;  but  is  rarely  made 
ttfe  of. 

SECT. 
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THE  flavour  and  virtues  of 
diftilled  waters  are  owing* 
as  obferved  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tion»  to  their  being  imprecated 
with  a  portion  of  the  eflential  oil 
of  the  fubje6t  from  vtrhich  they 
are  drawn.  Spirit  of  wine,  ton- 
fidered  as  a  venicte  for  thefe  oils, 
has  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  menftruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil,  that  rifes 
with  it»  perfedly  diiTolved  into  an 
uniform  limpid  liqnor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diftiiled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues 
in  great  perfection  ;  if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  fcarce  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  hence  ;  that  fpirit 
IS  not  fufceptiHe  of  fo  |reat  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general*  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a  heat  as 
they  are  capable  of  fuftaining; 
nrow,  if  the  extent  of  heat  between 
freezing  and  boiling  water,  as 
meafured  by  thermometers,  be  ta- 
ken for  a  flandard,  fpirit  of  wine 
will  be  found  to  boil  whh  lefs  than 
four-fifths  of  that  hear,  or  above 
one-fifth  lefs  than  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  fubftances  may  be  vo- 
latile enough  to  rife  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that 
of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  forinftance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with 
a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  with  a  pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two; 
the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear,' 
colourleis,  and    tranfparent,    and 


almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the 
fpice  9  but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
tiiilky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  iliops  9xt  accompanied 
with  ^  degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of 
certain  additions,  plainly  dlfcovers 
itfeif  in  diftillacion.  This  naufeous 
relifh  does  not  be^in  to  arife,  tilt 
after  the  purer  fpirituous  part  has 
come  over  ;  which  is  the  very 
time  that  the  virtues  of  the  in- 
^edfents  begin,  alfo,  moft  plen- 
tifully to  diftill  ;  and  hence  the 
liquor  receives  an  ungrateful  taint. 
To  this  caofe  principally  is  ow- 
ing the  general  complaint,  that 
the  cordials  of  the  apothecary 
are  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
diftiller  ;  the  tatter  bein?  ex- 
tremely curious  in  redlifymg  or 
purifying  the  fpirits  (when  defigned 
for  what  he  calls  fine  goods)  trom 
alt  ill  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  VINI 
RECTIFICATUS. 
ReQlfied  Spirit  of  *wine. 
EMnh. 
Take    any    quantity    of  French 
brandy,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  diftil  it  to  one  half. 
This  rcMified   fpirit,  being  digefl- 
ed  for  two  days  with  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fait   of  tartar 
in    powder,    and*   then    diftilled 
in     a     glafs     cucurbit;    with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  becomes  AL- 
eOHOLi 
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Spirits  diililled  from  malt  liquors , 
or  other  fermented  fubftances, 
after  being  rectified  In  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifi- 
catioD  ;  namely,  repeated  dift il- 
lation from  an  equal  quantity  of 
fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too 
dear  an  article  in  this  count ry» 
for  diftillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit 
obtained  from  it  any  ways  pre- 
ferable to  one  procurable  from 
cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  in- 
flammable fpirits  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  pure,  and  fit  for  the 
niceft  purpofes,  oy  the  following 
method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  diftil  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  difcontinuing  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as. the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  arifing. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and 
turbid,  and  proves  highly  di(^ 
agreeable  in  talle.  If  the  fpirit 
was  not  very  foul  at  firft,  this 
ablution  is  not  neceflfary  ;  if  ex- 
tremely fo,  it  will  be  needful  to 
repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oficner. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to 
employ,  in  thediftillationof  them, 
a  heat  tefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils ,  and  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  this  circumftance,  very 
weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two 
wary  didillations,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diftilling 
veilefs  are  of  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  pblegoiatic  t^ 
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pours,  which  arife  for  a  little  way 
along    with   the  fpirit,   will  con- 
denfe  and  fall  back  again   before 
they  can  come  to  the  head.     Very 
pompous    inflruments   have    been 
contrived    for    this  purpofe,    and 
carried  in    a    fpiral   or  ferpenfine 
form,  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
The     fpirit,     afcendiog     t'hrongh 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wate» 
ry  parts  it  contained,  in  its  pailage, 
and  come  over  perfe6tly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm.     But  thefe  in- 
ftruments  are  built,  upon    errone- 
ous principles,    their    extravagant 
height    defeating  the    end  ft    was 
defigned  to  anfwcr  :    if  the  liquor 
is    made    to  boil,    a  confiderable 
quantity    of  mere     phlegm     will 
come  over  along   with  the  fpirit  5 
and  if  the  heat  is  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,    neither    phlegm    nor  fpint 
will  diftil.     The    mod  convenient 
inllrument  is  the  common  ftill,  be- 
twixt the  body  of  which,  and  its 
head,  an  adopter  or  copper  tube 
may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as 
above  dircdted,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftil* 
lation  in  a  water-bath  ;  and  to 
every  gallon  of  it,  a  pound  or 
two  of  pure,  drv,  fixt  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  toge- 
ther for  a  little  time,  the  alkali» 
from  its  known  property  of  ar- 
trading  water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc* 
tuous  matter  as  may  ftill  be  left 
in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently 
drawn  over,  it  will  arife  entirely 
free  from  its  phlegm  and  naufeous 
flavour  ;  but  lome  particles  of  the 
alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carri- 
ed up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relifii : 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 
previous 
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J  previous  to   the  laft  diftlllation,  a    fpirita   of   the    (hops    are 
inali  proportion  of   calcined  vit 
fal 


riol,  alluoi,  or  fal  catharticus 
amarus  ;  the  acid  of  thefe  fa  Its 
will, unite  with,  and  naturalize  the 
alkali,  and  efFe^ually  prevent  it 
from  arifing  }  while  no  more  of  the 
acid  of  the  falts  i$  extricated  than 
what  the  alkah  abforbs. 

The  fpirii  obtained  by  this 
means  is  eztreniehr  pure,  limpid, 
perfedllj  flavourleisy  and  fit  for 
the  fined  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  (Irength  commonly 
undcrftood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight) 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water. 
The  diftilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  prove  much  more 
elegant  aud  agreeable,  than  whea 
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made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  redliBed  fpirit  be  diftilled 
afreih  from  diy  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  ilate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menftruum,  for 
certain  fubftances,  than  the  pure 
fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpirit  is 
called  TARTARiz&DsriaiT  op 

WINE. 

The  general  virtues  of  vinous 
fpirits  have  been  already  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  part:  the 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetables,  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  chapter,  have 
joined  to  thofe,  the  aromatic,  cor- 
dial, or  other  virtues  which  refide 
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AQJTA    MELISSA     COMPOSITA. 

Com^und    balm  watir^    comm$nly 

called  Eau  de  carmes, 
Takeof 

B&lm  in  flower,  freih  gathered 

and   cleared  from   the  (talks, 

two  pounds ; 
Lemon  peel,  frelh,  as  foon  as 

pared    from  the  fruit,     four 

ounces; 
Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces; 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
CtnnanK>n,  each,   bruifod,    two 

ounces; 
Angelica  roots,  dried  and' brui fed 

one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  highly  re^iiied, 

ten  pints. 
Steep  the  feveval  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit,  four  ojr  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off;  in  the  heat 
of  a  water  bath,  ten  pints. 
Reaify  the  diftilled  liqi^r  by 
a  fecond  diAillation  in  a  wafer 
bath*  drawing  off  only  about* 
•iglt  pints  an^  three  quarters. 


This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Element  de  pbarm^acis  of  M.  Baame» 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirit  ought  to  be  prepared' 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  on  the  hands,  &c.  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  tta^ 
pyreumatic  fmell  ;  and  when  di- 
luted with  water,  and  taken  medi- 
cinally; they  leave  in  like  manner 
a  naufeoas  flavonr  in  the  mnutk. 
To  remedy  thefe  imperfedtionsy 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
fliewed,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  deftreaUe 
qualities,  the  fpirit  muA  not  ooi^K 
be  perfectly  pure  at  firft,  but  that 
the  liquor  ought  alio  to  be  reAi- 
fied  after  it  has  been  diftilled 
from  the  fubjeds.  In  this  re6ti- 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile, 
fttbtile,  aromatic  parts  of  the 
ingredients  ariie  :  there  remains 
behind  a  white  liquor,  acrid, 
bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  groiTer 

oil, 
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oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  ibecific 
flavour  of  the  fubje^ls.  indeed 
the  very  imperfeftion  complained 
of  naturally  points  out  this  fecond 
diftillacion  for  the  remedy  ;  as  it 
ihews  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grate- 
ful and  ungrateful  matter,  the  firft 
of  which  exhales  vtfhile  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  authorfays,  that 
vrhen  the  aifua  melijfct  is  prepared 
as  above  directed,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfect,  than  any  of 
the  odoriferous  fpirits  whofe  ex- 
cellence is  cried  up,  and  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have 
in  general  lets  fmell,  when  newly 
diftiiled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months:  M.  Baume 
fulpe6U  that  the  preparations  bf 
this  kind,  which  have  been  moft 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  as  had  been 
thus  improved  by  keep'mg  ;  and 
found  that  the  good  effedts  of  age 
might  be  produced  in  a  fliort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  He  plunges 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a 
Boixture  of  pounded  ice  and  fea 
fait  :  the  fpirit,  after  having  fuf- 
fered,  for  bx  or  eight  hours »  the 
cold  hence   refulting,    proves   as 

fratefttl  as  that  which  has  been 
ept  for  fevcral  years.  Simple  wa- 
ters alfo,  after  being  froxen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were 
before,  thoush  they  are  always  lefs 
fo  than  thofe,  which  have  been 
drawn  with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to 
a  like  degree  of  cold.  This  meli- 
oration of  diftilled  waters  by  frofb 
was  taken  notice  of  by  Geoflfroyy 
mji.  Acad.  1713. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINL 
Sfirit  of  rafemary, 
Aond. 
Take  of 
Rofemary  tops.»  frefli  gathered^ 
aTpoundand  a  half  j 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-batii, 
til^  five  pints  are  come  over. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI, 

vulgo  AQUA  REGINiE 

HUNGARIiE. 

Hungary  nvaier  [E.l 

Take  of 

Rofemary  fbwers,  juft  gatheitd, 

two  pounds; 
Reftifiexl  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon. 
Put  them  together,  and  immediate- 
ly dtilil  in  a  water-bath. 
It  is  generally  brought  tons  fnua 
abroad. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant^ 
infbmuch  as  to  be  in  common  ufe 
as  a  perfume  :  that  brought  front 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per- 
fection, the  vinous  fpirit  ihould 
be  extremely  pure ;  the  rofemary 
tops  gathered  when  the  flowers 
are  full  bk)wn  upon  them,  and 
committed  immediately  to  diftil- 
lation,  particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The 
beft  method  ot  managing  the 
diftillation,  is  that  formerly  it- 
commended  for  the  diflilktion 
of  the  more  volatile  efiential  oils 
and  fimple  waters,  vis.  firfl  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  dill,  and 
then  fet  in,  above  the  liquor, 
either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair- 
cloth ftretched  over  it,  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  baflcet,  fupported  on 
three  pins,  reaching  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  ap- 
plied, juft  fufBcient  to  raife  the 
Ipifit,  its  vapour,  lightly  perco- 
lating through  the  £>wers,  will 
imbibe  their  finer  parts,  without 
making  that  difagreeable  altera- 
tion, which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubjeds»in  their  greyer 

form. 
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forniy  generally  do.    Probably  the 
fuperiority  of  the   French  Hunga- 

*  ry  water,  to  that  prepared  among 
'  lis,  is  owing  to  fome  (kilful    ma- 
nagement of  this  kind,  or  that   re- 

j  commended  for  the  foregoing  prepa- 

ration, and  employing  a  perfe^ly 
pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 

pceia,  fome  fage  and  ginger  are  ad- 

I  ded,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 

pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 

I  ces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of 

the  rofemary. 
I 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULfi 
i  SIMPLEX. 

SimfU  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Lona. 
Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  frefli  gather- 
ed, a  pound  and  a  half| 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
batby  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be 
obferved  here,  as  in  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
of  them,  ^  when  made  in  perfec- 
tion, are  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant :  they  are  frequently  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refreihing  and  comfott- 
ing  the  nerves  ;  and  likewife  tak- 
en internally,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-(poonful,  as  warm  cor- 
dials. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 

COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Lond, 
Take  of  I 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 

pints; 
Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Red  faunders,  three  drachms. 
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Digeft   them  together,   and     then 
firain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 


The  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der of  the  former  London  pharma- 
copeia is  as  follows. 
Take  of 

Lavender  flower,  one  gallon  ; 
Sage  flowers, 
Rofemary  flowers, 
Betony  flowers ,  each  one  handful ; 
Borage  flowers, 
Buglofs  flowers, 
Linies  of  the  valley, 
Cowflips,  each  two  handfuls; 
Balm  leaves. 
Feverfew  leaves, 
Orange  tree  leaves. 
Orange  flowers, 
Stsechas  flowers. 
Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce; 
French  Brandy,  four  gallons. 
Pour  the   brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients   freih    gathered,    and 
after  fuitable  digeftion,  draw  off 
in  a  water-bath  two  gallons  and 
a  half.     To  this  fpirit  add  the 
following  ingredients : 
Citron  peel. 

Yellow     faunders,      each     fix 
Cinnamon,  (drachms; 

Nutmegs  y 
Mace, 

LeflTer  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Aloes  wood,  one  drachm. 
Digeft  thefe  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  filter  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend  in    it  the  following 
ingredients  (where  they  are  judg- 
ed proper)  tied  up  in  a  thin  linen 
cloth  ;  viz.  of 
Mufk, 
Ambergris, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  fcruple; 
Red  roles  dried, 
Red  faunders,  eachh^lf  an  ounce. 
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the  prefent^  this   fpirit   is  thus  di- 
Tc6led. 

Take  of  the  diftilled  oils  of 
Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Rofemary,  an  ounce; 
Marjoram,  fix  drachms ^ 
Lemon  peel,  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs,  three  drachms; 
Cloves,  two  drachms; 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm. 

Gradually  drop  thefe  oils  into  three 
gallons  of  French  Brandy,  occa- 
Vonally  ftirring  them  together. 
Diftil  the  mixture  in  balneo  ma- 
rise  to  two-thirds  ;  and  in  the 
fpirit  which  comes  over,  fuf- 
pend  the  following  ingredients, 
tied  up  in  a  linen  cloth;  viz.  of 
Red  faunders,  two  ounces  ; 
EngliHi  faffron. 
Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce; 

To  which,  if  you  would  have  the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 
Mqiky  one  fcruple. 

In  the  prefent  pharmacopoeia  of 
Edinburgh,  this  niedicine  Hands  at 
follows. 

Take  of 

FrefK    lavender    flowers,    two 

pounds ; 
Freih    rofemary    flowers,    one 

pound; 
Frerti   yellow    rind  of    lemons, 

three  ounces ; 
Re6lified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
ion  and  a  half. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  to 
drynefs,  and  in  the  diftilled  fpirit 
macerate  the  following  ingredi- 
ents for  tbree  days,  viz.  of 
Cinnamon,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cubebs,  each  one  ounce; 
Shatings   of  red  faunders,   two 
ounces. 
Strain  out  th'e  fpirit  for  ufe. 
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The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  thefe  compoiitions,  than  «s 
a  colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yellow 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faun- 
ders would  be  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, as  it  not  only  communicates 
a  fine  colour,  but  likewife  a  confi- 
derable  (hare  of  medicinal  virtue. 
A  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  fage,  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  digefted  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  and  yellow  faun- 
ders, proves  a  very  elegant  and 
grateful  one.  Where  eflential  oils 
are  employed,  as  in  the  third  of 
the  above  proceflbs,  particular  care 
muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of  ibeoi; 
for  on  their  goodncfs  that  of  the 
medicine  depends.  The  digeftion 
of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c. 
fliould  be  performed  without  faeat» 
otherwife  the  flavour  of  the  medi- 
cine will  be  injured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  are  gratefiil  re- 
viving cordials  :  the  firft,  though 
confiderably  the  moft  fimple,  is 
not  inferior  in  elegancy  to  either 
6f  the  others.  This  medicine  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem, 
under  the  name  of  palsy  drops, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of  age : 
for  which  reafon,  we  have  given 
the. different  forms  of  preparing  it 
that  have  been  follotved  for  iome 
time  paft.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eigh- 
ty, or  an  hundred  drops. 

Aqjja    odorifera. 
jin  odoriferous  fpirit^  called  fwtit 

honey -water . 
Take  of 

Coriander  feeds; 

Honey,  each  one  pound; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 

Stora^y  each  an  ounce  : 

Vanelloes» 
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Vanelloesy  in  number  four; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together 
for  forty- eight  houri  ;  and  then 
diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo  ma- 
riae.  To  one  gallon  of  this  fpi- 
rit, add 

Orange  flower  water, 
Rofe  water,  of  each  one  pound 

and  a  half; 
Ambergris, 
Muflc,  of  each  five  grains. 

Firft  grind  the  mu(k  and  amber- 
gris, with  fome  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  put  all  together, 
in  a  large  matrafs  ;  (hake  them 
well,  and  let  them  circulate  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a  gentle 
heat  ;  then  fufier  them  to  cool, 
61ter  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  clofe 
ftopt  up  for  ufc. 

Another. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound; 
Lemon  peel,  frefli, 
Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces; 
Ambergris, 

Mufk,  each  five  grains; 
Qean  melafles  fpirit,  two-  gal- 
^  Ions. 

Bruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the 
lemon  peel  and  the  fpirit,  •into 
a  fmall  flill  placed  in  balneo  ma- 
ris :  tie  a  thin  cloth  over  the 
mouth,  and  fprinkle  thereon  the 
*  ambergris  and  mufk,  reduced  in- 
to fine  powder  ;  lute  on  the 
head,  let  the  whole  (land  in 
digeftion  for  twelve  hours,  and 
then  diflil  as  much  as  a  boiling 
heat  of  the  bath  can  force  o- 
vcr. 

To  this  add,  of 
Rofe  water,  one  pint; 
Orange    flower    water,    half   a 

pint. 
These  compofitions  aredefign" 

td  rather   as    prefumes    than   as 
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;  though  for  fuch  as 
can  bear  their  fragrance,  they  mieht 
be  ufed  to  advantage-  in  this  lafl 
intention.  The  muflc  and  amber- 
gris do  not  communicate  fo  much 
of  their  fmell  as  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  and  ferve  chiefly  to  heighten 
the  flavour  of  the  other  ingredients; 
which  thefe  perfumes  excellently 
do,  when  employed  in  very  fmall 
proportion,  to  all  the  odoriferous 
iimples,  without  fmparting  any 
thing  perceptible  of  their  own. 
Both  the  foregoing  fpirits  are  very 
agreeable  ;  a  few  drops  of  either 
give  a  fine  flavour  to  a  large  ^uan« 
tity  of  other  liquor.  Mr.  Wilfon, 
from  whom  the  firft  is  taken  (/V«^. 
Chem  page  3;4.)  tells  us,  that  he 
often  made  it  tor  King  James  II, 
and  that  it  gives  one  of  the  moft 
pleafant  fcents  that  can  be  fmelt  to. 
The  other  is  formed  on  the  fame 
plan,  by  omitting  fuch  articles  as 
appeared  fuperfluous  in  the  firft. 

SPIRITUS  COCHLEARIiE. 
Spirit  of  Scur*jygrafs. 
EdifUf. 
Take  of 

Frefli  furvygrafs,    bruifed,   ten 

pounds; * 
Redtified    fpirit    of    wine»   five 
pints. 
Steep  the  herb    in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours  ;    then  with    the 
heat  of  a  water-bath ,  diftil  off 
•    five  pints. 

T^  1 8  ijpirit  is  very.ftrong  of  the 
fcurvygrals,  and  may  be  given  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  twenty  to 
an  hundred  drops.  The  virtues 
of  fcorvygrafs  refide  in  a  very  fub- 
tile,  volatile  oil,  which  arifes  in  di- 
fttllation  both  with  water  and  pure 
fpirit  ;  and  if  the  liquors  aie  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  air,  foon  exhdiles  from 
both.     The  fpirit/newly  diftillcd, 

Cc  2  K 
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is  extremely  pungent^  but  if  long 
kept,  even  in  clofs  Teffels,  becomes 
remarkably  lefs  fo.  ' 


Martin 


The  makers  of  this  fpirlt  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
ft  quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  to  it  one  drawn 
entirely  from  the  horferadiib  ;  the 
flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  being 
fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftilled 
fjpirits  are  fcarce  diftin^iihable 
from  one  another.  Here  it  may  be 
obferred,  that  though  arum  and 
dracunculus  are  ufually  ranked  in 
t\kt  fame  clafs  with  the  two  forego- 
ing vegetables,  and  looked  upon  as 
fimilar  to  them;  this  procefs  difco- 
vers  a  remarkable  difference:  whilfk 
the  former  yield  all  their  pungency 
in  diftillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit^  the  latter  give  over  nothing 
to  either,  and  yet  their  virtues  are 
dedroyediii  the  operation. 

SpIRITUS  COCHLEARIA  AU- 
REUS. 

Golden,  or  purging  fpirii  of  four* 

Take  of 
Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pound. 
Gamboge,  one  ounce. 

Piffblve  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 
and  if  any  fediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  carefull;^  decant  the  tin- 
ged liquor  from)  it. 

This  fpint  is  otherwife  made  with 
fcammony,  or  refin  of  jalap,  in- 
ftead  of  gaotboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  efteem 
among  the  common  people,  and 
ftron^ly  recommended  oy  the  vend- 
ers, in  all  Jtinds  of  fcorbutic  difor- 
ders.  It  is  nevertfaelefs  a  very  in- 
different medicine,  and  little  de- 
ferves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to  fix- 
ty  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or  mix- 
ed with  fyrup.  • 


AquA  Anraltina.  . 
Anhak  water. 
Take  of 
Turpentine,  fix  ounces; 
Olibanum,  one  ounce; 
Aloes  wood,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 
Galangal, 
Maftich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix  drachms i 
Saffron,  two  drachms  and  a  half* 
Bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounat^ 
Spit-it  of  wine,  five  pints. 

Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  which 
require  fuch  treatment,  and  digeft 
the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for  6x 
days;  then  diftil  with  an  exceed- 
ing gentle  heat,  in  balneo  maria: 
the  liquor  which  runs  clear  is 
to  be  leparated  from  the  turbid, 
and  kept  by  itfelf. 

where  the  additionof  muik  is  re- 
quired, fifteen  grains  thereof  are 
to  be  tied  in  a  bag,  and  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  head  of  the  ftill. 

We  have  inferted  this  compofiti- 
on  from  the  Biandenburgh  pharma- 
copcria,  on  account  of  its  being 
held,  in  fome  places,  in  great  ef- 
teem. It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or  pa- 
ralytic limbs,  againft  catarrhs,  old 
pains  and  aches,  &c.  and  likewife 
given  internally,  in  dofes  of  half  an 
ounce,  for  ftrengthening  the  fto- 
mach,  difcuffing  flatulencies,  re- 
lieving colicky  pains,  and  promot* 
ing  the  uterine  purgations.  It  is 
very  unpleafant  to  the  palate  j  the 
aromatics,  though  fufiiciently  nu- 
merous, and  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, not  giving  over  near  enough  to 
cover  the  ftrong  flavour  of  the  tur- 
pentine :  there  are  not  many  of 
them,  indeed,  that  give  over  any 
thing  confiderable  at  all.  Anmre 
elegant 
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elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind  might  be  turpentine  alone,  and  then  diflblv- 

prepared  from  turpentine,  rofema-  ing  in  it  a  proper  quantity  of  any 

ry,  lavender  and  lage  flowers  ;  or  fuitable  eflential  oils. 
by  difttlling  the  fpiric  firft  from  the 

Article    IL     DiJHlkd  fpirituous  'Waters. 


By  Mftitted  fphrits  are  undcr- 
ftood  fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a 
fpirit  that  has  been  prefiouily  rec* 
tified,  or  which  is  reduced  nearly 
to  that  ftrength  in  the  operation  % 
by  fpirituws  'uiatirs^  thote  in  which 
.  the  fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof 
ftrength,  or  contains  an  admixture 
of  about  an  equal  meafure  of  wa- 
ter. Thcfe  lad  have  been  nfually 
called  compound  waters,  even  when 
diftilled  from  one  ingredient  only  : 
as  thofe,  on  the  dther  hand,  which 
are  drawn  by  common  water,  tho' 
from  a  number  of  ingredients,  are 
named  (imple  ;  the  title  fimpUxy 
here,  relating  not  to  fimplicity  in 
refpe^  of  compoiitton,  but  to  the 
vehicle  being  pUdn  water.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopcda  denomi- 
nates thofe  waters  limple  which 
are  drawn  from  a  fingle  ingredient, 
whether  the  vehicle  becommon  wa- 
ter, or  fpirituous  water,  and  all 
thofe  compounds  which  are  diftilled 
from  more  than  one. 


Gtneral  rules  for  the  Mftittation  of 
fyirituous  <wai€rs^  from  the  Edin- 
burgh  pharmacopma, 

I. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
except  fuch  as  are  ordered  frefli 
gathered. 

II. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
prelcribed,  add  as  much  water 
9A  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma,  or  ra^er  more. 


The  liquor  which  comes  over  firft 
in  the  diftillation,  is  by  fome  kept 
by  iifelf,  under  the  title   of  fpi- 
rit;   and   the    other     runnings, 
which  prove  milky,  fined  down 
by  art.     But  it  is  better  to  mix 
all  the  runnings  together,  with- 
out fining  them,  that  the  water* 
may  poUefs   the  virtues   of  the 
plant  entire;  which  is  a  clrcum- 
fiance  to  be  mofe  regarded  than 
their  finenefs  or  figbtlinefs. 
If  the  diftillation  is  ikil fully  ma*> 
naged,   the  heat  equable;  and  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
off  than  the  quantity  directed,  moft 
of  the  waters  will  appear  fnf&ct- 
endy  bright  and  Bne:  fome  of  them^ 
which  look  turbid  juft  after  they 
are  drawn,  will,  on  ftanding  for   a 
few  days,  become  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.     The  praflice  here  forbid, 
of  faving  fome  of  the  firft  runninga 
apart,  is  certainly  stxj  injurious  to 
the  compofition  ;  the  water  being 
not  only  robbed  by  it  of  fome  of 
the  more   volatile  parts  of  the  in- 
gredients,   but    likewife.  rendered 
permanently  milky ^  as  wanting  the 
fpirit  which,  by  diifolving  the  oil 
of  the  ingredients    that  gives  this 
appearance,  would  make  the  liquor 
tranfparent.     Nor  is  the  method  of 
fining  the  turbid  waters   by   alum, 
&c.  lefs   culpable  ;  for  thefe  ad- 
ditions produce   their  effects  only 
by  feparating  from  the  liquor  what 
it   had  before  gained  from  the  in« 
gredients. 

IV. 
In   the  diftillation  of  thefe  waters » 
the  genuine  brandy  obtained  from 
wine  is  direded.     Whero    thi« 
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is  not  to  be  had,  take  inftead  ot'    cannot  be  fuppofed  to  coqtribure 


that  proof  fpiric,  half  its  quan- 
tity of  a    well    redified    fpirit 
prepared  from   any    other    fer- 
mented liquors:  in  this  fteep  the 
ingredients,  and  then  add  (pring 
water  enough,  both  to  make  up 
the  quantity  ordered  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  to  prevent  burning. 
By  this  methc.d  more  elegant  wa» 
ters  may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common    proof  fpirits, 
even  <hat  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made 
ufe  of.     All  vinous  fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter   from 
which  they  are  extracted  ;  and  this 
flavour,  which  adheres  chiefly    to 
the   phlegm  or  watery  part,  they 
cannot  be  di veiled  of  without  fepa«- 
rating  the   phlegm,  and   reducing 
them  to  a  rectified  ftate. 

AqjUA     ABSINTHII      COMPO- 
SITA. 

Comp9und  nvorwpwood  tn/aters* 

Take  of 
Calamus  aromaticus. 
Orange-peel,  frefli. 
Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces; 
Roman  wormwood,  half  apound; 
Mint,  three  ounces; 
Lefler  cardamoms. 
Mace,   each  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,    two  gallons. 

Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpi- 
ces,  and  cut  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, pour  on  .them  the  brandy, 
and  after  fteeping  them  together 
for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  di- 
ftii  off  two  gallons. 

Th  I  s  water  was  formerly  pre- 
(cribed  as  a  flomachic,  alon^  with 
bitter  infufions;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  leail  unfit  (as  being 
the  moft  elegant  and  lead  un-' 
pleafant)  of  all  the  wormwood  wa- 
ters that  the  iKops  were  fur  ni  (bed 
with.  It  is  never thelefs  too  un- 
grateful an  addition  to  the  fine  bitters 
ot'  our-  new  pharmacopoeias  ;  and 


any  thing  to  their  virtue,  which 
more  agreeable  fpirituoos  waters 
would  not  equally  do.  Some  have 
expeded  wormwood  water  to  be 
itfelf  a  bitter  ;  but  only  the  fmell 
and  flavour  of  the  wormwood  arifes 
in  this  procefs,  thofe  parts  in  which 
its  bitternefs  refides  remaining  be- 
hind in  the  flill. 

la  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  ftill  held  in  efteem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

AqjJA     ABSINTHII  MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

fVormwood  water  Uft  twtMmiitd. 

Take  of 
Common  woripwood  leaves,  dri- 
ed, two  pounds; 
Leiler    cardamom   feeds,     two 

ounces  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a  pouikd  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 

Let  them  fleep  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  diftil  off  four  gal- 
lons. 

Aqj7A  ABSINTHII  MAGIS   COM- 
POSITA. 

fVurmvmd  nnater  more  compounded. 
Take  of 

Sea  wormwood. 

Common  wormwood,  each  dri- 
ed, one  pound ; 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  two  handfuls ; 

Galangal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Elecaomane  roots. 

Sweet  fennd  feeds. 

Coriander     feeds,     each     three 
drachms ; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 
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Clovci, 

Nutmegs,  tach  two  drachms  ( 
LeiTer  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  one  drachm; 
Freacb  brandy,  twelve  pints. 

Having  cut  or  bniifod  the  ingrc- 
dtents,  which  require  that  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  for  fomc  lime 
in  the  brandy,  and  afterwards 
draw  off  by  diftillatiod  twelve 
pints. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA  SPIRI- 

TUOSA. 

Sfiritums  akxeterial  tnater. 

Take  of 
Spearmint  Ieayes»   freih,   half^ 

pound} 
Angelica  leaves,  frefli. 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frqih»  each 

four  ounces  } 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon* 
Water»  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning; 
Diftil  off  Qne  gallon. 

This  is  a  telerably  pleafan 
water;  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  a- 
lexipharmic  and  ftomacbic,  and  in 
theie  inteotions  is  not  iinfrequcntly 
made  ufe  of  in  juleps,  &c. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SPIRrtUOSA  cum  ACETO. 

Spirituous    aUxiterial  'water  imib 

vinegar: 

bond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  laavesy 

Angelica    feaves,    each  half   a 

poupd. 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fviEcient 

to  prevent  burning; 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Diftil  the  frefti  herbs  with  the  fpi- 
rit apd  water,  drawing  off  one 
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gallon  ;  to  which  add  the   vir 

negar. 

Angelica,  after  trial  of  fun  * 
dry  other  materials,  has  been  found 
the  moft  effe^ually  to  remove  the 
difagreeable  flavour  which  the  vi- 
negar would  otherwife  communi- 
cate, arid  therefore  this  plant  is 
ordered  in  a  larger  proportion  here 
than  in  the  other  alexeterial  waters. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  eligible 
to  add  the  vinegar  occafioaally  ; 
ibr  when  mixed  with  the  liquor  at 
firil,  it  is  apt  to  throw  down,  upon 
keeping,  fome  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  which  the  water  received  from 
the  herbs. 

This  water  is  given  In  the  room 
of  the  AqjiA  THERiACAms,  or 
treacle  luater^  a  medicine  of  fomc 
importance,  which  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia'  is  thus 
directed. 
Take  of 

Butterbur  roots,  one  pound | 

Angelica  roots, 

Mafterwort   roots,  each  half  a 
pound; 

Zedoary,  four  ounces; 

Scordium  leaves. 

Rue  leaves,  each  fix  ouncessi  . 

Theriaca,  one  pound; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons; 

t)i(lilled  vinegar,  half  a  gallon. 
Let  the  roots,    leaves  and  theriaca 

be  fteeped  in   the  fpirit  for  four 

days;  then  diftil  off  two  gallons 

and  a  half}  to  which  add  the  di- 
ftil led  vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diftilled 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment  ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
ftderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
Ipw,  renders  it  very  unfightly.  It 
is  left  to  the  choi6e  of  the  opera* 
tor,  to  employ  either  Androma* 
chus's,  or  the  Edinburgh  .treacle-, 
the  latter  is  the  beft  of  the  two, 
but  neither  of  them  are  proper 
fubjeds  for  diftillation  ;  for  befide%, 

Cc  4  that 
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that  three  parts,  in  four  are  honey 
which  yields  nothing,  they  contain 
feveral  other  ingredients  that  afford 
as  iictle. 

The  A qjj A  thbriacalis   of 
the  former  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  as  follows. 
Take  of 
Juice  ofgreen  walnuts, four  pints; 
Rue,  three  pints; 
Carduus, 

Balm,  each  two  pints; 
Butterbur  roots,  frefli,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Burdock  roots,  frefli,  one  pound; 
Angelica  roots, 
Mafterwort  roots,   frefli,    each 

half  a  pound; 
Scordium,  freih,  four  handfuls; 
Venice  treacle  and 
Mithridate,  kept  for  fome  time, 

each  ei^ht  ounces; 
Lemon  juice,  two  pints; 
French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 
half. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gaU 
Ions  and  a  half,  then  add  half  a 
galbnofdillilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  theme  and  angelica; 
the  reft  contribute  only  enough  to 
render  the  whole  more  offeniive. 
What  qualities  it  can  receive  from 
the  numerous  ingredients  of  the 
imagined  all  powerful  theriaca  may 
be  eftimated  by  this,  that  the  whole 
fpecies  of  that  eledary,  employed 
in  half  an  ounce  of  the  water,  its 
ufual  dofe,  amounts  not  to  a  fin?le 
grain  ;  the  mithridate,  with  which 
our  pharmacopoeia,  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  enriching  the  compoiition, 
being  alfo  juft  of  the  fame  import- 
ance in  it. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  given  the  following  amend- 
ment of  this  water,  under  the  title 
of 


AQUA  EPIDEMIA. 
Plague  ^Mfoter, 
EJinb, 
Take  of 
Mafterwort  roots »  a  pound  and 

a  half; 
Angelica  feed. 
Elder    flowers,     each    half   a 

pound; 
French  brandy,  three  gtlloas. 
Digeft  for  jtwo  days,  then  diftil  off 
two  gallons  and  a  half;  to  which 
add  half  a  gallon    of  diftiiled 
vinegar. 

Trb  foregoing  compofitions  are 
the  only  diftiiled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an  in- 
gredient which  renders  them  ier- 
▼iceable  in  tnany  cafes  where  fpi. 
rituous  liquors  alone  would  be  im- 

E roper.  The  treacle  water  has 
>ng  been  held  in  great  efteem  as 
a  i^dorific  and  alexipharmac  ;  and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  now  direded  in 
the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
fimple  and  elegant,  are  not  inferior 
in  dficacj. 

AQUA  SEMfNUM  ANISI  COM- 
POSITA. 

Compound  anifeed  wmter, 
Lofta. 
Take  of 
Anifeeds, 
Angelica    feeds,    each    half  a 

pound; 
.  Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflUent 
to  prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  bj  diftillation  one  gallon. 

Th is  is  a  very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  (eeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  anife: 
it  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawn 
folow  as  here  ordered. 


AQI3A 
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AQUA    CORTICUM     AURAN- 

TIORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  orange  feel  nvaier, 

Lofui. 

Take  of 

Outer  rind  of  SeTilIe  orange  peel, 

dried,  half  a  pound; 
Proof  fpiric,  one  gallon  1 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fnfllicient 

to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Dtftil  off  one  gallon. 
Th  I  s  Is  connderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  iimple  wa* 
ter.     It  is  ufed  as  a  cordial ,  fto- 
machicy  and  carminative. 
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them.  The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alfo  as  a  vehicle  of  other  antihyfteric 
medicines,  which  in  general  are  oi 
themfelves  fafficiently  ungrateful: 
a  fmatl  augmentation  in  the  dofe  of 
the  medicines  themfelves  (as  the 
Lx>ndon  committee  obferve)  would 
abundantly  coiflpenfate  any  affift- 
ance  to  be  expeded  from  this  wa- 
ter, and  leave  room  for  the  ufe  of  a 
more  agreeable  vehicle. 


A<^UA    BRYONIA    COMPOSlTA. 

Compound  bryony  water. 

Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound  ; 
-  Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Mug  wort  leaves, 
Feverfew  flowers. 
Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce  : 
Orange  peel,  frefli, 
Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a  half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days  ;  then  draw  off  by  di* 
flillation  tviTo  gallons  and  a  half 
of  liquor. 

This  compofirion,  defigned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liable  to  coniider- 
able  objedions,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but 
CO  the  medicinal  intention  of  the 
whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
and  other,  like  waters,  under  the 
siotion  of  medicines,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  the  pernicious  habit  of 
drinking  drams :  whereas,  how- 
ever fpirituous  liquors  may  give  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  languors  of 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons,  none  fufler  fo  foon  the  ill  ef- 
feds  attending  the  conftant  ufe  of 


The  college  of  London  has  there- 
fore wholly  omitted  this  water» 
without  giving  any  thing  of  flmilar 
intention  in  its  place.  That  of 
Edinburgh  ftill  retains  it,. but  has 
improved  the  compofition,  and  ren- 
dered it  more  fimple,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  more  exceptionable  in- 
gredients. The  bryony  root,  from 
which  the  water  receives  its  name, 
is  the  mod  exceptionable  of  them 
all  :  this  being  therefore  now  omit- 
ted, the  water  is  diftinguiffied  by 
the  name  of  another  of  its  in* 
gredients,  and  is  directed  as  fol- 
lows. 

AQUA  VALERIANiE  COMPO- 
SlTA. 
CompounJ  vaierian  water. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a  ponild  and 

a  half; 
Lovage  feed,  half  a  pound ; 
Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces ; 
Sarin  tops,  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two' gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 
off  by  diftiilation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM 

CARDAMOM!. 
Cardamom  feed  water. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Lefler    cardamom   feeds,   freed, 
from  the   hulks,   four  ounces; 
Proof 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  Thi  s  is  a 

Water,  as  moch   as  is  fufficient    nfeful  cordial 
to  prevent  burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 


Part  m. 


This  water  is  a  grateful  cordial 
and  carminative*  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs  the 
whole  of  their  flav<)ur.  It  is  not 
perhaps  very  neceiTary  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  feparating  the  huOcs,  for 
thefe  communicate  nothing difagree- 
able  :  the  only  difference  is»  that 
if  employed  unhu0ced»  a  proporti- 
onab^  larger  quantity  of  them  muft 
be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 
Carmvajf  'water, 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Caraway  feeds,  half  a  pound  j 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 
HM  off  one  gallon. 

This  is   a  cordial  in  common 
ufe  ;  it  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfediOn. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  cinnamon  tnatir. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a  pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon; 

Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillatton  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  CUM 
^  VINO.     . 

Cinnamon  luater  nmfb  wine, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Let   them  ftcep  together  for  two 
days,  and  then  diftil  off  one  g^X- 
Ion. 


very  agreeable  and 
water,  but  not  fo 
ftrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  oiigbt  be 
expeded  j  for  very  little  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fpice  arife  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  difbl- 
led.  Hence  in  the  former  edttioas 
of  the  London  pbarmacopona,  the 
diftillation  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
traded  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  direded,  were  come  over.  By 
this  means,  the  whole  vtrttie  of  tbe 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
judicioufly  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  feints  of 
proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidoloQs  li- 
quor arifing  from  cionamoa  as  weH 
as  other  vegetables,  wbeh  their 
diftiilation  is  long  continued,  gave 
an  ill  relifli  to  the  whole }  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extraded  from  the  fpice,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  reforaiata» 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  water, 
by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi  fim^ 
piex  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  redi6ed  fpirit :  on 
fliaking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes 
clear,  and  more  elegant  than  the 
water  diftilled  as  above :  it  is 
equally  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and 
free  from  the  naufeous  taint  which 
the  common  proof  fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated with. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  jumper  tvaier. 

Take  of 
Juniper  berries,  one  ponnd  $ 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 
Caraway  feeds,  each  an  otmce 

and  a  half  | 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  aa  is  fufficieiit 
-to  prevent  burning. 
Diftil  o£r  one  gallon. 

This 
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ounce  6* 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted 
with  fome  agreeable  aqueous  liquor- 
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This  water  mixed  with  abont  or  inflammation^  half  an 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  ju- 
niper berries,  proves  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
ftomach  andinteftines,  and  difficul- 
ty of  urine.  The  water  by  itfeif  is 
t  good  cordial  and  carminative  : 
the  fervice  which  this  and  other 
rpirituous  waters  do  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, is  too  commonly  known; 
though  the  ill  confequences  that 
follow  their  conftant  ufe,  are  too 
little  regarded. 


AQUA    MENTHA    PIPERITI- 

DIS  SPIRITUOSA. 

SpiriiUBUS  peeper-mint  <water. 

Take  of 
Pepper-mint  leaves  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  i 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
•      to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  oiFby  difiillation  one  gallon. 

Th  I  s  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla* 
tolent  colics  and  other  like  difbr- 
ders }  in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  it  fmells  and 
uHes  ftrongly  of  the  |iepper-mint. 

AQUAMENTHiE  VULGARIS 
SPIRITUaSA. 
Spirituem  fpearndnt  water » 
Lottd. 
Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half  % 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  mu^  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftii  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  ^if  the  fpirit  be 
good,  turns  out  a  very  elegant  one, 
and  preferable,  in"^  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  reaching  fti  vomit,  and 
the  like,  to  many  -idjkfe  elaborate 
preparations.  Wlire  the  difor* 
der  is  not  accompanied  with  heat 


AqUA    MIRABILIS. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  } 
Lemon  peel,  an  ounce  ; 
Angelica  feeds, 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 
Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs,  two  drachms  ; 
Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients bruifed  ;  and  after  di- 
geding  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  daftillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compodt ion  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late 
reformation  it  has  received  a  coa- 
fiderable  improvement :  the  carda- 
moms, cubebs,  and  balm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pepper* 
mint  introduced.  The  formula  at 
prefent  is  as  follo\i^s. 

AQUA  AROMATICA,  vulgo 

MIRABILIS. 

Aromatic    water  ^    commonlp   caUed 

aqua  mirabiUs » 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 
Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce  1 
Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pepper-mint,  three  ounces  % 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
•Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  diftii 
off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices ;  and  proves  a  pleafant^ 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  lit 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
nfe,  deprived  themfelves  of  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  it 
often  gives  prefent  relief  in  laa- 

gaors, 
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gaorSf  iUtuieiictesy  colicky  pains, 
and  other  like  complaints. 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  compo- 
fitions  being  rather  too  dear  for  the 
pnrpofes  of  a  common  cordial  wa* 
ter,  the  wholefale dealers,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  generally  fubftitute 
to  them  a  cheaper  fpice  from  our 
own  plantations,  Jamaica  pepper. 
A  very  elegant  water  is  prepared 
alfo  ft'om  that  fpice  by  itfelf  m  the 
following  proportions. 

AqUA  FIPERIS   Jamaicbnsis 

SPiaiTUOSA. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  pipp€r  water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  i 
Proof  fpiric,  three  gallons  ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons* 

This  water  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a  fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  j  and  has  long 
had  a  place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  diftiller  and  apothe- 
cary ;  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  into  any  public  pharma- 
copoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATJE. 
Nutmeg  water. 
Lmd. 
Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces  : 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  i 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burnings 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  dne  gallon. . 

Th  I  s  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignificance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephri- 
tic diforders,  under  the  name  of 
Aqua  KEPHaiTicA.  At  prc- 
fent,  it  is  regarded  only  as  an 
agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  nutmeg  fla- 
vour. 


Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


Part  HI 


AqjJA    POBONIA   COMPOSITA. 

Compound  peonjf  'wmier. 
Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces  i 
Wild  valerian  roots,  an 

and  a  halt  i 
White  dittany  root,  an  _, 
Peony  foeds,  fix  drachms  i 
Lilies  of  the  valley,  frdh,  four 

ounces ; 
Lavender  flowers, 
Rofemary    flowers,     each    two 

ounces  ; 
Betony, 
Marjoram, 
Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  oonce; 
French  brandy,  a  gailoa  and  a 

half. . 
Cut  or  bruife  thofe  nvtteriab  that 
require  fuch  treatment,  fteep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 
and  then  diftil  over  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  di* 
ftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  A<^a 
ANTiBpiLEPTiCA  ;  and  reCQOH 
mended  in  all  kinds  of  epilcpfiei 
and  nervous  complaints.     For  m 


time  paft,  it  has  had  little  reganl 
paid  to  it,  having  rarely  been  pre- 
fcribed  any  other  wife  than  as  a  ve- 
hicle, and  as  fuch  not  often.  The 
ingredients  from  which  it  receivo 
its  name,  the  peony  roots  and  feedi, 
communicate  little  or  nothing  to 
the  water ;  whatever  virtues  thefe 
are  poffei^  of,  remain  behind  io 
the  decoftion  :  nor  are  thefe  the 
only  exceptionable  articles  ;  the 
dittany,  betony,  and  foroe  others, 
tboueh  of  the  aromatic  kind»  af- 
ford To  little,  as  not  to  defienre  a 
place  among  more  powerful  mate* 
rials. 

The  above  formula  is  takes 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinborgh 
pharmacopeia  preceding  the  pic- 
ient.  It  IS  here  inferted  for  the 
fake  of  thofe,  who  may   flill  have 

fome 
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fome  regard  for  forms  fo  long  re- 
ceived {  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  peony  water  of  the  laft  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fubjoined. 
The  commrttee  endeavoured  to 
amend  it  at  the  late  reformation* 
by  retaining  only  thofe  ingredienu 
to  which  a  ftar  is  affixed. 
Take  of 

Lilies  of  the  valley  *»  frefli  ga- 
thered, one  pound  I 

Lime  flowers*,  half  a  pound; 

Peony  flowers*,  four  ounces; 

Male  peonv  root*,  two  ounces 
and  a  half; 

White  dittany  root. 

Long  birthwort,    each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Mifletoe  of  the  oak, 

Rue  •,  each  two  handfuls  ; 

Peony  feeds ,  hniked,  ten  drachms  ; 

Rue  feeds,  three  drachms  and  a 
half; 

Ruflia  caftor, 

Cubebs  *, 

Mace*,  each  two  drachms; 

Cinnamon*,    an   ounce  and  a 
half; 

Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils  ; 

Stsechas  flowers. 

Lavender  flowers,  each  four  pu- 

gil»  ; 
Betony  flowers, 
Qove-july  flowers, 
Cowflips,  each  eight  pugils  : 
Juice   of  black   cherries,   four 

pints  ; 
French  brandy  *,  two  gallons  and 

a  half. 
After  proper  maceration,  dlflil  off 
four  gallons. 
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Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Thi  s  water  has  a  good  fliare  of 
the  flavour  of  the  penny-royal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  carmi- 
native and  antihyfteric. 

AOTJA  RAPHANI 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  borfermMJb  'waitr. 

Und. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs  leaves,  firefli, 

four  pounds  ; 
Horferadiih  root,  frefli. 
Orange  peel,   frefli,   each  two 

pounds  ; 
Nutmegs,  nine  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  burning. 
Draw  oflFby  diftillation  two  gallons; 

Take  of 

Horferadifli  root. 

Garden  fcurvvgrafs,  frefli,  each 

three  pounds  ; 
Orange  peel,  frefli, 
Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 

Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca- 
nella alba  i^  the  fpirit,  for  two 
days;  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  draw  off  three 
gallons. 


AQUA  PULEGII 

SPlRlTUOSA, 

Spirituous  ptnnyrojal  nvater, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves, dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon ; 


Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones>  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofcs  of  an  antifcorbuiic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived in  this  form.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  London  college  obferve, 
with  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the 
horferadifli  and  fcurvygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a  fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a  little  difa- 
grecable ;    that  the  nutmeg  fup- 

prefles 
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prelles  this  flaTOur  verj  fuccefs- 
folly  y  without  fuperadding  any  of 
iu  own  ;  and  to  this»  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generally  had  a  place  in  this 
water,  but  is  here  defervedly 
thrown  out ;  for  it  gives  nothing  of 
its  pungency  over  the  helm,  not- 
withftanding  what  is  aflerted,  by 
fome  difpenfatory-writers^  to  the 
contrary.  Muftard  feed,  though 
not  hitherto,  that  I  know  of,  em* 
ployed  in  thefe  kinds  of  compoiiti- 
cnsy  ihould  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
.ingredient  i  it  gives  over  the  whole 
of  its  pungency,  and  is  like  wife 
le(s  perifliable  than  moft  of  the 
other  fubftances  of  this  clafs  :  this 
feed  wants  no  addition,  unleis  fome 
aromatic  material  to  furnifli  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

AqUA  VULNERAKIA,  feU  AqJ7A 
CAtAPULTARUM. 

Arfuebufade  ivater, 
Pbarm,  Argent, 
Take  of 

Comfry,  leaves  and  roots, 

Sage, 

Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls  ; 

Betony, 

Sanicte, 

Ox-eye  daify. 

Common  daify, 

Greater  flgwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood) 


Preparations.  Part  Bd. 

Fennel,  each  two  handfiib  ; 

St.  John's  wort, 

Lonj;  birthwort. 

Orpine. 

Veronica, 

Leiler  centaury; 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyflbp,  each  one  bandfal  i 

Wine,  twenty- four  pounds. 

Having  cut  and  brutfed  the 
herbs,  pour  on  them  the  wine,  and 
let  them  (land  together  in  dtgeftioo, 
in  borfedung,  or  any  other  eqnt- 
yalent  heat,  for  three  days  |  after- 
wards diftil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  fire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  bee* 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difcuffing  the  tumours 
that  arife  on  fradures  and  difloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progreis 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleannng  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  parti- 
cularly gun-ihot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writ- 
ing a  whole  treatifeon  it;  in  which 
he  coniiders  each  of  the  iogre- 
dients  finely,  and  fuppoles  the  wa- 
ter to  poffefs  their  united  virtues. 
In  this,  however,  he  is  mif- 
taken  ;  for  the  viitues  of  moft 
of  the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be 
as  great  as  he  would  have  tbem, 
refide  in  fuch  paru  as  are  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  in  tha 
procefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER      VI. 

Concentration  of  tbe  medicinal  parts  of  juices  and  infufions 
by  evaporation. 


WHEN  Tegetable  juices,  or 
watery  or  fpirituous  'decoc- 
tions or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a 
contiDtied  heat ;  the  fluid,  gra- 
dually evaporating,  carries  ofT 
with  it  fuch  volatile  matters  as 
it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  to- 
gether into  one  mafs.  As  Xht 
obje6t  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  collection  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  exhales  along 
with  xht  fluid  ;  that  of  the  pre- 
fent  is  this  re-union  and  concen- 
tration of  tbe  fixt  matter.  The 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 


poration of  the  exprefled  juice  of 
a  plant,  is  called  an  infpijfaud 
juice  i  from  watery  decoQions  or 
infuHons,  an  extraS  •  from  fpiri- 
tuous tifidures,  a  refinj  or  ejftn-^  i 
tiid  txtrad.  The  term  extrad  is 
frequently  uied  alfo  as  a  general 
appellation  of  ali  the  three  kinds* 
Inlpiifated  juices  and  watery  de- 
coctions, particularly  tbe  former, 
when  evapbrated  no  further  thaa 
to  the  confidence  of  oil  or  honey, 
are  called  roh  or  fapa  j  and  fpi« 
rituous  tindtures,  reduced  to  a 
like   confiftence,    are  called   bal* 


SECT.    I. 
Infpijfated  juices. 


WHAT  relates  to  the  cx- 
preflion  of  juices,  has  al- 
ready been  delivered  in  chap,  ii. 
with  the  moft  effectual  means  of 

greferving  them  in  their  liquid 
ate,  and  a  general  account  of 
what  fubftances  do,  or  do  not, 
give  out  their  virtues  with  their 
juices.  In  the  infpiflation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered 
the  volatility  or  fixity  of  their 
medicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes 
its  virtue,  or  part  of  its  virtue, 
in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  juice  mud  lofe  as  much  in  be- 
ing infpiifated  to  drynefs  ;  how 
gentle  foever  the  heat  be,  with 
which  the  infpiflation  is  performed. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices 


are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  fe- 
tntion  by  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to 
be  completely  retained  by  it  af- 
ter the  liquor  has  been  made  fine 
by  fettling,  draining,  or  other 
means  ;  while  the  medicinal  pans 
of  others,  not  diflfoluble  by  wa- 
tery menftrua,  are  only  diifofed 
through  the  liquor  in  the  fame 
manner  as  tbe  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on 
(landing. 

ROB  BACCARUM  SAMBUCI. 
Rob  of  tlder  berries. 
Land. 
Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries be  infpiffaied  with  a  gen- 
tle heat. 

Edinb, 
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EMnh. 
Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
,  ripe  elder-berriet»  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Evapo- 
rate over  a  gentle  fire*  nt  in  a 
water-bath »  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation^  made  with 
or  without  (upar,  keeps  well*  and 
proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
importance,  as  an  aperient,  ge- 
nerally promoting  the  natural  ex- 
cretions by  ftool,  urine  or  fweat. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  drachm  or 
two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A 
fpoonful,  diluted  with  water,  is 
ufefuUy  taken,  in  common  colds, 
at  bed  time. 

SUCCUS     PRUNORUM      8IL- 
VESTRIUM.    (^y^  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 
Infpiffatid  juke  of  Jlois^  or  Gtrman 
mcacia, 
ESnb. 
Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpiflated  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

This  juice  is  infpiflated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning,  as  direded  in 
the  following  fedion  for  making 
eztrads  with  water.  It  is  a  mo- 
derately ftrong  aftringent,  fimilar 
to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which 
it  has  been  commonly  fubftituced 
inthefliops.  (Sec  page  73  )  It 
is  given,  m  fluxes  and  other  dif- 
orders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm. 

EXTRACTUM     PLANTAGI- 
NIS. 
ExtraQ  §f  pJantatu. 
EMnb. 
Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
pUntane  leaves    be  depurated  ; 
either  by  fuffering  it  to  fettle, 
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and  then  decanting  oflT  the  clear 
liquor  {  or  by  ftraining ;  or  by 
clarification  with  whites  of  egp. 
Afterwards  evaporate  the  Juice 
in  a  fand-heat,  to  the  confittence 
of  honey. 
After  the  fame  manner,  extrads 
may  be  made  from  all  acid, 
cooling,  ilyptic,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a  method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  pradifed,  hat 
which  promifes,  if  duly  profecot- 
ed,  to  afford  medicines  of  cofifi- 
derable  power.  There  are  aoaBf 
common  and  negleded  herbs»  is 
plantane,  chickweed,  chervil,  &c. 
whofe  juices  in  their  dilute  Ifaue, 
as  well  as  the  herbs  -in  fubftaace, 
feem  to  be  altogether  infignificaat, 
but  which,  when  the  jirice  is  wdl 
depurated  from  the  feculent  mat- 
ter, and  concentrated  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  fluid,  yield  ex* 
tracts,  which  difcover  to  the  tafie 
no  froall  adtivity.  Thefe  extraOs, 
like  thofe  prepared  from  the  juices 
of  moft  of  the  fummer  fruits,  if 
infpiflfated  to  drynefs,  grow  moift 
again  in  the  air. 

EXTRACTVM     CrCUTJK. 

Extraa  of  bimkck. 
Take  frefh  hemlock  leaves,  gather- 
ed jufl  before  the  plant  begins  to 
flower  j  which  it  conunonly  docs 
in  July,  or  about  the  latter  end 
of  June.  Prefs  out  the  juice ; 
and  immediately,  without  fuf- 
fering it  to  fettle,  put  it  into  a 
fhallow  glazed  earthen  pan, 
over  a  very  gentle  fire  i  keep- 
ing it  continually  ftirring«  to 
prevent  its  burning,  till  it  b  re- 
duced to  a  thick  greenilh  brown 
mafs.  This  mafs  may  be  form- 
ed into  pills  with  a  little  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  tbe 
plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem- 
lock lately  publilhed  at  Vienna  by 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Stbrck;  who  repommends  it  as     Intent  difference  In 


a  high  refolvent  in  many  obftinate 
diforders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies avail  nothing.  He  obferves, 
that  fmall  dofes  fhould  always 
be  begun  with,*  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a  pill,  twice  a  day  ; 
and  that  by  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  drachms  a  day, 
and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  feveral  weeks  :  that  it  may  be 
ufed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old 
age,  and  pregnancy  :  that  it  nei- 
ther accelerates  or  didurbs  the 
circulation  ;  neither  heats  nor 
cools;  nor  affeds  the  animal  func- 
tions :  that  it  increafes  the  fccre- 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moid; 
i«ldom  purges;  very  rarely  vomits; 
fometimes  augments  perfpiration  ; 
often  produces  a  copious  difcharge 
of  viicid  urine  ;  but  in  many  pa- 
tients does  not  increafe  any  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations  :  that  it 
removes  obftrudions  and  their 
confequences ;  relieves  rheumatic 
pains,  though  of  long  continu- 
ance; difcuiks  fchirrous  tumours, 
both  internal  and  external,  and 
cures  dropiies  and  confumptions 
proceeding  from  fchirroiities  :  that 
It  often  diffolves  cataradls,  or  flops 
their  projrefs,  and  has  fometimes 
removed  the  gutta  ferena  ;  that 
inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
fcald  heads,  malignant  ulcers, 
cancers,  the  malignant  flour  aibus, 
and  gonorrhoea  of  long  (landing, 
obdinate  remains  of  the  venereal 
difeale,  and  caries  of  the  bones 
generally  yield  to  it  ;  that  for  the 
Bfiofl  pan  it  is  neceflary  to  conti- 
nue this  medicine  for  a  very  con - 
fiderable  time,  before  the  cure  is 
effcdled,  or  much  benefit  perceive'd 
from  it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail- 
ed of  giving  any  relief,  and  that 
he  met  with  fome  perfons  who 
could  not  bear  its  effe^s  ;  and  that 
confequently   there  muQt  be  foine 
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the  habit,  the 
diagnoflic  figns  of  which  are  at 
prefent  unknown  :  that  though  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible*  any  more 
than  other  medicines  in  their  ref- 
.peflive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deploia')le  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  fur- 
ther trials.  The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  practitioners  abroad;  tho* 
the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in 
this  country  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  much  fuccefs.  Some- 
what perhaps  may  depend  upon 
the  lime  of  the  plant's  being  ga- 
thered, and  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  exiiadl.  Dr.  Siorck 
hinifclf  takes  notice  of  fome  mif- 
takes  committed  in  this  refpeft : 
fome  have  left  the  herb  in  a 
heap  for  feveral  days,  whence 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted, 
and  the  juice  became  thick  and 
mucilaginous  ;  others  have  taken 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  juice, 
and  boil<d  it  down  in  copper 
veflels  with  a  great  heat,  by  which 
means  a  llrong  fetor  was  difflifed  to 
a  confiderable  diflance,  and  the 
mod  efficacious  pans  difTipated  ; 
others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  black  tenacious  extradl, 
reiainhig  but  a  fmall  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant  :  the 
extradl  duly  prepared,  according 
to  the  above  prefcripiion,  is  of  a 
greenidi  brown  colour,  and  a  ve- 
ry difagreeable  fmell,  like  that 
of  mice.  But  though  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  much  of  the 
extradl  ufed  here  had  been  ill  pre- 
pared, we  can  by  no  means  ad-« 
uiit  that  its  general  inefficacy  was 
owing  to  this  caufe;  for  though 
theie  are  fewinflances  of  its  difco- 
covering  any  valuable  medicinal 
powers,  there  are  feveral  of  its 
having  adlivity  enough,  even  in 
D  d  fmall 
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end  over  the  edge  of  the  vefTcl,  fo 
as  to  hang  down,  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  Kquor  :  bj  this  ma* 
nagement  the  reparation  nicceeds  io 
p^fe6tion. 
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fniall  dofesy    to  produce  alarming 
f/mptoms. 


ELATERIUM. 
Lond, 
Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and 
having  very  lightly  prefTcd  out 
the  juices,  pais  it  through  a  fine 
hair  (ieve  into  a  glazed  earthen 
veifel.  After  Aanding  for  fome 
hours,  the  thicker  part  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ;  from  which  the 
thinner  is  to  be  poured  off,  and 
what  liquid  matter  is  flill  left 
•rs  to  be  feparated  by  fift  ration  r 
The  remaining  thick  part  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  hnen  cloth, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  «ther 
gentle  heat,  till  grown  thoroogh* 
ly  dry. 

What  happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  completely,  the  fpontaneous 
reparation  of  the  medicinal  mat- 
ter of  the  jttice  on  tending  for  a 
little  time  :  and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral 
other  vegetables,  as  thofeofarum 
root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root, 
preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called  f  o  e  c  u  l  a . 
The  filtration  above  diredled,  for 
draining  off  fuch  part  of  the  wa- 
tery fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  com- 
mon filtration  through  paper,  for 
this  does  not  fucceed  here:  the 
groffer  parts  of  th#  juice,  falling 
to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid 
cannot  pafs  through.  The  fepa- 
ration  is  to  be  attempted  in  an- 
other manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  top  ;  this  is  effefted 
by  placing  one  end  of  fume 
moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth, 
fkains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in 
the  juice^    and  laying  die   other 


The  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  dt- 
re6ts  the  wild  cucumbers  to  be 
gathered  before  they  have  grows 
fully  ripe  ;  and  no  more  of  the 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  that 
which  iflhes  fpontaneoufly  upoo 
flitting  them.  After  fettling, 
the  ft^uid  part  is  ordered  t?>  he 
poured  awav  ;  and  ihe  thick  re- 
ndnum,  without  any  further 
draining  or  filteration,  to  be  ez- 
ficcated  in  the  fun. 

Th  e  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  it 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  prefcriptions  do  not 
perhaps  differ  fb  much  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  matyrit/,  as  ia 
the  manner  of  expreflm?  it  ;  both 
Teeming  to  intend  the  frutt  to  be 
taken  juft  before  it  has  grown 
fo  thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  bum 
and  (bed  its  juice  on  being  touc^ 
ed.  If  any  preffure  is  ufed,  it 
fhould  be  exceeding  gentle,  other- 
wife  fome  of  the  inaftive  pulpy 
matter  of  the  fruit  will  be  forced 
out  with  the  juice,  and  render  the 
firength  of  the  elaterium  precari- 
ous I  a  point  of  primary  coofe- 
quence  to  be  avoided,  in  a  medi- 
cine of  fuch  .powerful  operatioo, 
and  limitted  to  fo  fmall  a  dofe. 

Elaterium  is  a  ftrong  irritating, 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operates 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  neyer  to 
be  ventured  on  but  in  indolent 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  in  dropfies^ 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particularly 
recommended.  7'wo  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a  fofEcieiK 
dofe. 
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SECT.    II. 


Extra£ls  with  water. 


THESE  extracts  are  pre- 
pared»  by  boiling  the  uib- 
jeQ  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
Drained  decoction  to  a  thick  con- 
fidence. 

This  proceis  affords  us  fome  of 
the  aiore  adlive  parts  of  the  plants, 
free  from  the  uCelefs,  indifloluble, 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
largeft  fhare  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubftances,  with  regard  to  their 
fitnefs  for  this  operation;  fome 
yielding  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and 
others  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
lienty  cooling,  bitter,  auftere,  af- 
tringent  virtues  relide,  are  for  the 
nioft  part  totally  extra6ted  bv  the 
boiling  water,  and  remain  almoft 
entire  upon  evaporating  it :  whilft 


thofe  which  contain  the  peculiar 
odour,  fhivour,  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, are  either  not  extracted  at  all, 
or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
(Iruum.  Thus,  gentian  root,  which 
is  almoft  (imply  bitter,  yields  an 
extradt  poifefring,  in  a  fmall  vo- 
lume, the  whole  tafte  and  virtues 
of  the  root :  wormwood,  which 
has  a  degree  of  warmth  and  flrong 
flavour  joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes 
the  two  firft  in  the  evaporation, 
and  gives  an  extradl  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing  •  the 
aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diiEpated  by  this  treatment,  its 
aftnngency  remaining;  whitft  an 
extradl  made  from  the  flowers  of 
lavender  and  rofemary,  difcovers 
nothing  either  of  the  tafte,  fmelJ, 
or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 


Gtniral'rules  for  making  extrads  tvith  water . 


1.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fubje£t 
15  ufed  frefh  or  dry  :  Bnce  nothing 
that  can  be  preferred  in  this  pro* 
cefs,  will  be  loft  by  drying.  In 
regard  to  the  facility  of  eztradion, 

» there  is  a  rcrj  coniiderable  dif- 
ference;  vegetables  in  general 
giving  out  their  .  virtues  more 
readily,  when  moderately  dried, 
than  when  frefli. 

2.  Very  compad  dry  fubftances 
fhould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
finall  parts,  previous  to  the  effu- 
iion  of  the  menftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ou^ht 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  necefl^ry 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  the 
fubjefl.  A  difference  herein  will 
ibmetimes  occaiion  a  variation  in 
the  quality    of  the  product;   the 


larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  fire  will  be  requifue  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
the  more  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubje€l  will  be  diffipated.  A 
long  continued  beat  likewife  makes 
a  coniiderable  alteration  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  volatile  :  fweet 
fubftances,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  become  naufeOus;  and  the 
draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 
lence; though  without  any  remark- 
able reparation  of  their  parts, 

4.  The  decodtions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature;  and  after- 
wards fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  coniiderable  quan- 
tity of  fediment  is  ufually  found 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor, 
poured  off  clear,  be  boiled  down  ' 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
D  d  z  -  cool 
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cool  again*  it  will  depofite  a  frefh 
fediment,  from  which  it  may  be 
decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finiih  the  evaporation.  The  de- 
coctions of  very  rednous  fubftances 
do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it:;  the  reiin 
fubfiding  aFong  wfth  the,  ina^ivd 
dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moft  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  fhal- 
iow  vertels;  the  larger  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale :  this  effedt 
niav  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceiTary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  \t  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ulual  under  the  evaporat- 
ing pan,  may  be  eftedtually  fecured 
againft,  by  carrying  on  the  infpif- 
fation  after  the  common  manner, 
no  farther  than  to  the  confidence 
6(  a  fy rup,  when  the  matter  is  to 
be  poured  into  fhallow  tin,  or 
earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  with  its  door  open,  mode- 
rately heated}  which  adling  uni- 
formly on  every  part  of  the  liquid, 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of 
conHftence  required.  This  may 
likewife  be  done,  and  more  fecure- 
\y,  in  baineo  maris,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  veiTel  in  boiling  wa- 
ter; but  the'  evaporation  is  here 
exceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

7.  Extracts  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a  litde  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  mouldy  [L.] 
Thev  ihould  be  *kept  in  bladders 
xnoi(tened  with  fweet  oil  [£.] 

EXTRACTUM  ABSINTHII. 
Extrad  of  *wormnvooJ, 
'  Edtnh, 
Boil    dried    wormwood    leaves '  in 
water,     fupplying    frefli    water 
occafionallyy  till    the  herb  has 
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given  out  all  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  Strain  the  decodtof> 
through  a,  woollen  cloth,  and 
evaporate  it,  in  a  fand-heat,  to 
the  confiftence  of  honey. 

This  extract  is  almoft  (iroplj 
bitter;  the  peculiar  flavour  oC  the 
wormwood  being  dillipated  in  ibe 
evaporation.  The  chemifts  ufmtl- 
ly  prepare  the  extraCI  of  worm- 
wood from  the  decodtion  which 
remains  m  the  ftill  after  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  efTential  oil :  and, 
provided  the  ftill  has  been  perfed- 
iy  clean,  and  the  liquor  not  ftood 
too  long  in  it  after  the  diftiliatioo, 
this  piece  of  frugality  is  not  to  be 
difapp^ov«<t  of;  fince,  whether  we 
catch  the  exhaling  vapour-  or  /of- 
fer it  to  be  diflipated  is  the  tir* 
the  remaining  extra^  wiH  be  the 
fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURD 

MINORIS. 

Extras  of  Uffer  cemawy^ 

Edinb. 

This  is  direded  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  the  oldeft  extrad  we 
have  any  account  of :  its  prepara- 
tion is  very  accurately  and  ctrcom- 
ftantially  fct  down,  in  a  book 
ufually  afcribed  to  Galen,  de  ^nr- 
tute  centauredp.  The  author  of  th&t 
treatife  recommends  the  exirad  as 
a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  m 
many  cafes ;  and  looks  upon  ceo-  • 
taury  as  a  fpecific  againft  the  biie 
of  a  mad  dog  and  other  veneoKMis 
animals.  It  is  doubtlels  an  ufeiol 
bitter,  poflefling  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  fubftances  of  that  clais| 
but  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAMiEMEU. 
Extras  of  chamomiU, 
Edinb, 
Thb  cxtraft  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  chamofflile,  in  the  fame 
nuuiner 
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manner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of 
the  two  preceding  plants.  Nor 
is  it  greatly  different  from  thofe 
extracts  in  quality  ;  the  fpecific 
Hayoar  of  the  chamomile  exhal- 
ing in  the  evaporation.  The  che- 
xnifts  commonly  prepare  it,  like 
that  of  wormwood,  from  the  de- 
co£tion  remaining  after  the  dif- 
xillation  of  the  effentiai  oil. 

EXTRACTUM  EMJLJE 
CAMPANiE. 
Exira&  of  elecampane, 
Lond. 
Soil   the   roots   of  elecampane  in 
water,  prefs  out  and  drain  the 
decodioD,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  boil  it  jdown    to  a  pilular 
confidence;  taking  care,  towards 
the  end,  to  prevent  its  burning  to 
the  veifel. 

Th  I  s  extract  retains  a  confider- 
able  ihare  of  the  virtues  of  the 
root:  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  warm, 
and  not  ungratefully  bitterifh.  It 
is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm, 
in  a  lax  date  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  ibme  diforders  of 
the  bread. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANiE. 
Extras  of  gentian, 
L,E. 
This   extra 6t   is   prepared   from 
the  roots   of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  extrads. 
It  is  of  a  reddiih  brown   colour, 
and  an  intenfely  bitter  tade,  be- 
ing one  of  the  dronged  of  the  veget- 
able bitters. 

EXTRACTUM 

GLYCYRRHIZiE. 

Ex  trad  of  liquorice, 

Lond, 

Lightly    boil  freih   liquorice   roots 

in    water,    prefs    the    decoftion 

through  a  ftrainer,  and  after  the 
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feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
it  until  it  no  longer  dicks  to  the 
fingers,  talcing  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  boil- 
ing the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely 
into  fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  more 
readily  give  out  its  virt^ies  by  light 
coftign  :  if  the.  boiling  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  rich  fweet  tade,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued^ 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  quantity  of  wafer 
ought  to  be  no  larger  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  extras  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root:  a  quart,  or  at 
mod  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  pound  of  liquorice. 
It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
left  expenfive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe  indead  of  the  deco6lion,  juice 
of  liquorice*  preiTed  out  betwixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  manner  pvac- 
tifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  extract  of  \\* 
quorice  have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  fo- 
reign countries;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  wlrh  in  the  (hops  in 
perfeAion;  the  makers  of  this 
commodity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  being  either  very  flovenly 
In  its  preparation,  or  defignedly 
mixing  it  with  fand,  and  other 
impurities.  When  made  with  due 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not 
at  all  hittcrifti,  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  root 
itfelfi  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  a  red- 
difh  brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  out  ioto  ftrings,  of  a  bright 
golden  colour;  totally  foluble  in 
watej-,  without  depofiting  any  fe- 
ces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient   for  many    purpofes    in 
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the  fliops,  if  kept  in  a  fomewhat 
fofter  confidence,  than  that  of  an 
extradt.  The  only  incoifvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be- 
ing apt  in  a  (liort  time  to  grow 
mouldy :  this  may  be  efFedlually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 

NIGRI. 

Extras  of  black  belUlore. 

I.  E, 

This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  elecam- 
pane roots  above  (jefcribed.  It 
purges  with  confiderably.  lefs  vio- 
lence than  the  hellebore  in  fub- 
ftance;  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  beft  preparations  of  that  root 
when  intended  to  a6t  only  as  a 
cathartic.  The  dofc  is  from  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  fifteen  or  more. 

EXTRACTUM  LTGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extrad  of  logwood. 
Lond. 
Take    of    logwood,     reduced     to 
powder,  on^  pound.     Boil   it  in 
a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  li- 
quor Is  confuraedj  repeating  the 
codion    with   frefti   water    four 
times,    or  oftencr :    the    feveral 
deco^ions  are  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther,  pafled  through  a  ftrainer, 
and  evaporated  to   a  due   con- 
'  ilftence. 

Th  I  s  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtues  to  watery  menftrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  neceflary.  The 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  dire^s  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  to  be  called  in  aid; 
fee  the  following  fedtion. 

The  extract  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now 
firft  received-  into   the  pharmaco- 
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poeia.  It  has  an  a^eeable  fvreet 
taftc,  with  fome  degree  of  aftrin- 
gency;  and  hence  becomes  Icr- 
viceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  blunting 
the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
moderately  conftringlng  the  in- 
teftines  and  orifices  of  the  fmaller 
vefiTels;  it  ma^  be  given  from  a 
fcruple  to  half'^a  drachm,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fix  times  a  day  to 
advantage.  During  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine,  the  ftoois  are  frequently 
tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  occafi- 
oned  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  blood  :  the 
prefcribcr  therefore x)ught  to  cauti- 
on the  patient  againfl  any  furprize 
of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM    CORTICIS    PE- 
RUVIANI. 

molle  et  durum. 

Extras  of  Peruvian  hark,  foft  and 
bard, 
Lond. 

Boil  a  pound  of  powdered  bark  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor,  which  whilft  hoc 
will  be  red  and  tranfparent,  but 
on  growing  cold  becomes  yel- 
low and  turbid.  The  remain- 
ing bark  is  to  be  boiled  again  in 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  as 
before,  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed till  the  liquor  remains  tranf- 
parent .when  cold.  All  the  dc- 
co6tions,  (trained  and  mixed  toge- 
ther, are  to  be  evaporated  over 
a  very  gentle  fire  to  a  due  con- 
fiftence,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burn- 
ing. 

This  extra£t  ts  direOed  to  be 
kept  in  the  (hops,  both  in  a 
foft  and  hard  form  ;  the  Mt 
of  a  proper  confiftence  fon 
making  into  pills:  the  other 
fit  for  being  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 
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Chap.  6.  • 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refinous 
drug;  the  refin  melts  out  by  the 
beat»  but  \s  not  perfe^ly  diffolved 
\>y  the  water;  hence,  in  cooling, 
it  feparates,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
t>id,  and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom, 
85  appears  manifeftly  upon  examin- 
iflg  the  fediment  by  fptrit  of  wine 
(fee  the  account  of  this  articie  in 
page  197.)  This  extract  might  be 
made  to  better  advantage  by  the  af- 
iiftance of  ipirit  of wine,after  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  jalap ;  and  this 
method  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
<)irected.  But»  as  the  committee 
obfenre,*ali  the  fpicits  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  amongft  us*  are  aocompa- 
aiied  with  feme  degree  of  a  bad  fla- 
vour: this  adheres  mod  ftrongiy  to, 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  fpinty 
'which  evaporating  laft,  muft  com- 
municate this  ill  flavour  to  the  ex- 
tract; a  circumdance  of  very  great 
•confequence^  as  this  medicine  is  de- 
iigned  for  fuch»  whofe  ftomachs  are 
too  weak  to  bear  a  due  quantity 
of  bark  in  fubftance.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  the  hard  extract  are  reck- 
oned equivalent  to  about  haif  a 
xlrachm  of  the  bark  itfeif. 


EXTRACTUM  ligni  GUAlACf, 

molleet  durum. 

Extrad  ef  guaiacum  wwdj  fofi  and 

hard. 

Land, 

Boil  a  pound  of  (Kavings  of  guaia- 
cum in  a  gallon  of  water,  till 
half  the  lequer  is  wafted,  re- 
peating the  operation  four  times, 
or  oftener;  with  the  fame  quan- 
tities of  frefli  water.  The  fe- 
veral  decoctions;  palTed  through 
a  drainer,  are  to  be  mixed  and 
infpifiated  together;  when  the 
aqueous  parts  are  almoft  entire- 
ly exhaled,  a  little  rectified  fpi- 
nt  of  wine  u  to  be  addejd^  that 
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the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  and  tenacious  mafs. 
This  extract  is  to  be  prepared 
as  the  foregoing,  in  a  fofc  and 
hard  form. 

Here  the  reiinous  parts  of  the 
wood  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  water,  are  apt  to  feparate  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpifTation  : 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
neceflary,  to  keep  them  united 
with  the  reft  of  the  matter.  The 
extract  agrees  in  virtue  with  the 
wood}  fee  page  148. 

EXTRACTUM  RUTiE. 
Extras  of  rue. 
Land. 
This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  elecampane  roots    already   de- 
fcribed.     It  retains  a  •coniiderahle 
fliare  of  the  warmth  and  pungen- 
cy  of  the    rue;   for   though    the 
principal  virtues  of  rue   refidc   in 
an  eflential  oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this 
plant,    as   formerly  obferved  un- 
der Uie  head  of  thofe  preparations 
(fee  page  364^  is  not  of  a   very 
volatile  kind. 

EXTRACTUM   SABINiE. 

Extras  of  Sa<vin, 

Lond, 

This   extract  is  prepared  from 

the  leaves   of  favin,  in  the  fame 

manner  as  the  preceding.     It  does, 

not  retain  fo  much,  as  that  extract 

does,  of  the  virtues  of  its  fubject, 

the  oil  of  favin  being  more  volatile 

than  that  of  rue. 

GUMMI  et  RESINA  ALOES. 
Gum  and  refin  of  aloes, 
Lond, 
Boil  four  ounces  of  Socotorine  aloes 
in  two  pints  of  water,    till    as 
much  as  pofllble  of  the  aloes  is 
diffolved.     The  foluiion   fuffer- 
cd  to  reft  for  a  night,  will  de- 
pofite  the  refin  to  the  bottom  of 
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thcveffel;  after  which,  the  re- 
maining liquor,  ilrained,  if  need- 
ful, is  to  be  evaporated;  that  the 
gum  may  be  left. 
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The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,  and  confiderably 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
juice.  This  alteration  ts  not  ow- 
ing, as  might  be  fuppofed,  to  the 
reparation  of  the  relin  j  for  the 
pure  refin  of  aloes  is  ftill  lefs  <Jif- 
agreeable,  and  left  purgative,  even 
than  the  gum  *  fonie  have  denied 
that  it  has  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all,  and  others  afciibe  to  it  an 
aftringent  quality.  I  have  exhi- 
bited this  refin,  divided  by  tritu- 
ration with  the  teftaceous  powders, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  without 
obferving  any  effect  from  it  (fee 
page  81.)  The  gum  feems  to  be 
the  only  part  here  intended  for 
medicinal  ufe:  if  the  refin  is  re- 
quired, it  ought  to  be  further  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine; 
for  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  an  aqueous  folution  of 
impure  aloes,  alUthe  impurities 
of  the  drug,  that  are  not  foluble 
in  water,  will  precipitate  along 
with  it. 

PILULiE,  feu  EXTRACTUM, 
RUDII. 

The  pills  or  extrad  of  Rudius. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots, 

Colocynth, 

Socotorine     aJoes,      each     two 
ounces : 

.Scammony,  one  ounce; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drachms; 

Diftiiled  oil  of  cloves,one  drachm. 
Bruife    the   colocynth    and    helle- 
bore, pour  on  them  two  quarts 

of  water,  and  boil  to  the  con- 


fumption  of  half  the  liqoor  : 
pafs  the  decoction  through  a 
ftrainer,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confidence  of  honey,  adding 
the  aloes  and  fcammooy,  reduced 
into  fine  pQwder :  when  the 
mafs  is  taken  from  the  fire,  mix 
into  it  the  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
diftiiled  oil. 

This  preparation  is  a  medicsne 
of  great  importance  as  a  cathartic, 
fimilar  to  one  defcribed  hereafter 
in  page  41 3 »  under  the  title  of 
Extradum  cathartkum.  Water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  men&raaai» 
than  fpirituous  liquors,  both  for 
the  colocynth  and  the  hellebore ; 
the  watery  extracts  being  much 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fpirituousy 
though  not  perhaps  lefs  effectual 
purgatives. 

Rob  baccarum  jUNiPEai, 
Rob  of  jumper  berries. 
Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
ilrained,  and  infpiffated  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey.    • 

Th  I  s  preparation  may  be  made 
atfo  /rom  the  decoction  that  re- 
mains after  the  diftillation  of  the 
eifential  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a  fwect  balfamic  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  Utternefs, 
according  as  the  feeds  of  the  berry 
were  moreor  lefs  thoroughly  bruifed. 
This  elegant  preparation,  though 
not  received  in  our  pharmacopceias, 
feems  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  fhops.  Hoffman  has  a  great 
opinion  of  it  in  debilities  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  in  the 
difficulties  of  urine  familiar  toperfons 
of  an  advanced  age. 
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Extra£ls  with  rectified  Spirit. 


RECTIFIED  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  eflential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex- 
halation ;  the  heat  fufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit  being  much  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  confidera- 
bly  evaporates,  or  ntoft  effential 
oils  diftil.  Hence  a  refinous  or  fpi- 
rituons  extra£l  of  wormwood,  con- 
trary to  that  made  with  water,  con- 
tains the  warmth  and  flavour,  as 
well  as  bitternefs,  of  the  herb  ;  one 
made  from  cinnamon  pofFeffes  its 
aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its  af- 
tringency  ;  and  one  from  lavender 
and  rofemary  flowers  retains  great 
part  of  their  flavour  and  virtues  ; 
the  volatile  parts,  which  are  car- 
ried ofFb^  water  in  its  evaporation, 
being  left  behind  by  fpirit. 

The  (fir it  employed  for  this 
purpofe  mould  be  perfedly  free 
from  .any  ill  flavour  ;  which  would 
be  communicated,  in  part,  to  the 
preparation  ;  and  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  phlegm  or  water, 
which  would  not  only  vary  its  dif* 
folving  power,  but  likewife,  eva- 
porating towards  the  end  of  the 
mfpiflfation,  would  promote  the 
diflipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubje£t.  Hence  alfo  the  fub- 
je^  itfeif  ought  always  to  be  dry  : 
tbofe  fubftances,  which  lofe  their 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally  on 
being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment 
with  the  pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpiflation  (hould  be  per- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  water-bath.  It 
\»  not  needful  to  fuflfer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  ;  greateft  part 
ofit  may  be  recovered  by   coileA- 


ing  the  vapour  in  the  common 
diftilling  veAels.  (See  chap,  v.) 
If  the  diftilled  fpirit  is  found  to 
have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubje^t,  it  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  referved  for  the  fame  purpofes 
again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
rectified  (pint  is  the  proper  men- 
ftruum  ot  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and 
of  the  grofler  reiinous  matter  of  ve- 
getables, and  water  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  faline ;  yet  thefe 
principles  are.  In  almoft  all  plants, 
fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is 
applied  at*firft,  it  will  take  up  a 
portion  of  what  is  diredly  foluble 
only  in  the  other.  Hence  fundry 
vegetables,  extremely  refinous,  and 
whofe  virtues  confift  chiefly  in  their 
reiin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufe- 
ful  extra^  wilh  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  prudent  application  of 
fpirit.  Hence,  alfo,  the  extra^s 
made  from  moft  vegetables  by  pure 
fpirit  are  not  mere  refins  ;  a  part 
of  the  gummy  matter,  ifthefubjed 
contained  any  fuch,  being  taken 
up  along  with  the  refin,  an  admix- 
ture of  great  advantage  to  it  in  a 
medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous 
extrads  of  feveral  vegetable  fub- 
ftances, as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
fafiron,  diflfolve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  arc  prepared  by  mix- 
ing, with  fpirituous  tintlures  of 
"^txy  refinous  vegetables,  a  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  refin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  diflblved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  *ieparates  and  falls 
ta   the    bottom ;    leaving    in  the 

men- 
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menftram  fuch  other  principles  of    comtpon  rofin  ;  and  that  this  abnie 


the  plant,  as  the  fpirit  might  have 
eztraded  at  firft  along  with  it* 

RESINA  JALAPPiE. 
Rejin  ofjalmp, 
EJinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root 
very  well  bruifed.  Pour  upon 
it  fo  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  $  anddigeft  them  to- 
gether in  a  fand-heat,  that  the 
fpirit  may  extract  the  virtue  of 
the  root.  Filter  the  tincture 
through  paper,  put  it  into  a  glafs 
cucurbit,  and  diftii  off  one  half  of 
the  fpirit.  Add  to  the  remain* 
<ler  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  refin  will  precipitate  to 
the  bottom :  divide  it  into  little 
cakes,  and  dry  it  with  a  very 
gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  pure  re- 
fin  ;  fuch  gummy  parts  as  the  fpi* 
rit  might  have  taken  up,  remain* 
ing  fufpended  in  the  liquor.  Its 
indiilblubility  in  any  aqueous  fluids 
and  its  tenacious  quality,  by  which 
it  adheres  to  the  coats  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  occafions  great  irritation 
and  gripes,  forbid  its  being  ever* 
given  by  itfelf.  It  is  fitted  for  ufe, 
by  thoroughly,  triturating  it  with 
teftaceous  powders  ;  by  grinding  it 
with  almonds  or  powdered  gum» 
and  making  the  compound  into  an 
emulfion  with  water ;  or  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
mixing  the  folution  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  fy nip,  or  of  mucilage* 
Six  or  eight  grains,  managed  in 
either  of  thefe  ways,  prove  pow- 
erfully cathartic,  and  generally 
without  griping  or  greatly  difor- 
dering  the  body. 

It   has  been   faid,    that  reiin  of 
jalap  is  frequently  adulterated  with 


ma^  be  difcovered  hj  fpirit  of  wioc, 
which  diflblves  the  former »  without 
touching  the  latter.  This  criterion, 
however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  for 
there  are  many  cheap  refina  which 
are  foluble  in  fpint  of  wine  as  weU 
as  that  of  jalap  ;  and  there  is  not 
any  one  which  may  not  be  artfall/ 
rendered  fo. 

RESINA  SCAMMONIL 
ReJin  offcammonjf, 
•   Edirdf. 
This  refin    is  prepared    in   the 
fame  manner  as    the   preceding ; 
with  which  it  agrees  alfo  in  its  ge- 
neral  qualities ;  occafioniog  vehe- 
ment gripes  if  taken  by  imlf,  and 
operating  generally  with  fuflSdeot 
fafety  when  properly  divided.  Scam- 
mony  is  doubtlels  a  valuable  por- 
tative $  but  what  advantage  there 
is  in  thus  feparating  the  purgative 
refin  from  its  natural  corrector,  the 
gummy  part,  is  not  fodear. 

RESINA  GUAIAa. 
ReJin  ofguaiacum^ 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding, 
either  from  the  wood  of  gnaia- 
cum,  or  irom  what  is  called 
gum  guaiacum :  is  i^  obtained 
moft  commodiottily  firom  the 
latter. 

The  virtue  of •  goaiacam  con- 
fifts  wholly  in  its  refin;  and  the 
refin  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  gum 
fo  called,  is  perfectly  one  and  the 
fame  ;  the  gum  being  the  natural 
exudation  from  the  tree.  If  this 
exudation  could  be  bad  pure,  there 
would  be  no  occafion  for  any  ar- 
tificial preparation  of  this  kind  ^ 
but  it  always  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter,  fo  Ju  to 
Hand  greatly  in  need  of  this  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  beft  gum  guaiacum 
do  not  yield  above  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  re(in.  The  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark 
is  lomewhat  lefs  refinous  than  the 
wood. 

RESINA  CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI. 
Rejin  of  Perwvian  hark, 
Edinb, 
This  reitn  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  and 
proves  an  elegant  preparation  of 
the  bark,  much  (Ironger  in  tafte 
than  the  watery  extract  defcribed 
in* the  preceding  fedtion  ;  it  is 
nearly  cx^uivalent  to  about  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  the  bark  in 
fubftance.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  any  advantage 
in  feparating  the  pure  refin  by  the 
addition  of  water,  either  in  this  or 
in  the  other  articles.  In  regard 
to  the  bark  particularly,  it  is 
more  advifeable  to  endeavour  to 
unite  into  one  compound  all  that 
can  be  eztra6led  from  it  by  watery* 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college  has 
received  a  preparation  of  this  kind, 
which  is  defcribed  in  the  following 

ExTRACTUM     CROCI. 

Extras  of  faffron. 
Pbarm,  Branaeniurg, 
Digeft  faffron  in  fuch  quantities 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fb  long 
as  the  fpirit  extra6ts  any  co- 
lour from  it.  Mix  the  feveral 
tinctures  together,  and  diftil 
off  the  fpirit,  in  a  tail  glafs 
veffel,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, till  the  refiduum  ap- 
pears of  the  conHftence  of  oil  or 
balfam. 
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This  is  a  general  procefs,  for 
the  preparation  of  excrads  from 
aromatic  and  other  odorous  fub- 
ftances;  which  extracts  have  been 
commonly  didinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  ejfential^  for  the  fam^ 
reafon  that  the  volatile  oils  are 
fo  called,  their  retaining  the  fpe- 
dfic  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jeds.  In  making  the  extracts  of 
this  clafs,  the  infpiiration  fhould 
never  be  carried  much  lower  than 
the  coniiftence  above  directed  ; 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  dif- 
ficultly than  before,  and  is  more 
apt  to  carry  off  with  ic  fome  of 
the  volatile  parts.  If  the  prepa- 
ration is  wanted  in  a  folid  or 
confident  form,  it  is  more  adviA 
able  to  mix  with  it  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  any  appropriated  pow-r, 
dery  matters,  than  to  hazard  the 
the  iofs  of  its  virtue  by  a  further 
evaporation.  If  any  addition  is 
wanted  for  giving  confidence  to 
the  extradl  of  faffron,  faffron  in 
fubffance  appears  to  be  the  bed. 

The  effential  extrafk  of  faffi-on 
is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  fays,  it  polfeffes  fuch 
exhilarating  virtues,  that,  if  ufcd 
a  little  top  freely,  it  occafions  an 
almoft  perpetual  and  indecent 
laughing  :  he  obferves,  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  red  colour  ; 
and  that  it  mingles  with  water, 
fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is  mtfd  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  glafs  of 
Canary  or  otbcr  rich  wine.  A 
few  drops  are  a  fufficient  dofe. 
The  didillcd  fpirit  contains  alfo 
fome  fliare  of  the  virtue  of  the 
faffroh,  though  far  lefs  than  the 
extract  :  it  U  faid  to  have  an 
advantage  above  mod  other  cor* 
dial  fpiiits,  of  difpofing  the  pa- 
tient to  fweat :  it  may  be  taken, 
properly  diluted,  from  a  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

SECT. 
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S    E   C    T.    IV. 
ExtraSs  voitb  Spirit  and  water. 


Partm. 


THERE  are  fundry  veget- 
ables, particularJy  thofe  of 
a  refinous  nature,  which  are  treat- 
edy  to  better  advantage,  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than 
with  cither  of  them  fingly.  The 
virtues  of  refinous  woods,  barks, 
and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part  extracted  by  long  boiling  in 
frelh  portions  of  water;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  fuffer.  a  con- 
iiderable  injury  from  the  con- 
tinned  heat  neceffary  for  the  ex- 
traction, and  for  the  fubfequent 
evaporation  of  fo  Iar|e  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience; .but  the  extracts  obtain- 
ed by  it,  from  the  fubftances  here 
tncended^  being  almoft  purely  re- 
finous, are  lefs  adapted  to  gene- 
ral ufe  than  thofe  in  which  the 
refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which 
Water  is  the  direct  menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways*  of  ob- 
taining thefe  compound  or  gum- 
my-reunous  extradls  :  one,  by 
tifing  proof  fpirit,  that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menftruum  ; 
the  other,  by  digefting  the  fub- 
jcct  firft  in  pure  fpirit  and  then 
in  water,  and  afterwards  uniting 
into  one  mafs  the  parts  which  the 
two  menftiua  have  feparateiy  ex- 
tracted. In  fome  cales,  where  a 
fufliciency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  in  thelubject,  it  may  be 
artificially  iupplied,  by  infpif- 
fating  the  fpirituous  tincture  to 
the  confiftence  of  a  balfam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  iimple  gum,  as 
mucilage    of    gum    Arabic,   and 


exficcating  the  compound  with  « 
gentle  heat.  By  this  method  are 
obtained  elegant  gummy-refios, 
extemporaneoufly  mifcible  with 
water  into  milky  liquors. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPII. 
Extras  of  jalap  ^ 
Lond. 
Upon  powdered  jalap  poor  fome 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
a  gentle  heat  extract  a  tincture  : 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  freii 
parcels  of  water.  Sirain  the 
brft  tin^ure,  and  draw  off  die 
fpirit,  till  what  remains  begins 
to  grow  thick  :  boil  the  ftraiaed 
decoction  alfo  to  a  like  ikick- 
nefs  :  then  mix  both  the  ia- 
fpiflated  matters  together,  aad 
with  a  gentle  fire  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  pilular  confifteoce. 

Edinh. 
Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root, 
very  well  bruifed,  pour  upon  it 
as  much  rectified  fpirit  ox  %Fine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height 
of  four  fingers,  and  digeft  tlKm 
together  in  a  fand-heat  :  pour 
off  this  tincture,  and  put  to 
the  remaining  magma  a  fafli-- 
cient  quantity  of  water  :  boil 
them  together  for  an  hour  : 
then  pafs  the  decoction  through 
a  ftrainer,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porate it  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey,  mixing  in,  toward  the 
end  '  of  the  evaporation,  the 
fpirituous  tincture,  and  keeping 
them  continually  ftirring,  chat 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  in- 
to an  uniform  mafs  free  from 
lumps.  From  the  fpiritaovs 
tincture  great  part  of  the  fpirit 

may 
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may  be  recovered  by  diftilla-  the  gum  :  if  the  gnm  be  diiToIrcd 
tion,  before  its  admixturt  with  firft,  the  addition  of  any  alkaliae 
the  watery  decoction.  fait  will  precipitate  it. 


1^ 

'A 


This  eztradt  is  an  ufeful  pur- 
gative, preferable  to  the  crude 
root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
ftrcngth,  and  as  the  dofc,  by  the 
rejedion  of  the  woody  parts,  is 
rendered  fmaller  :  the  mean  doic 
is  twelve  grains.  If  the  fpirituous 
tincture  was  infpifrated  by  itfelf» 
it  would  aflPord  a  refinous  mafs, 
vrhich,  unlefs  thoroughly  divided 
by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not 
prove  fufQciently  cathartic ;  the 
watery  decoAions  yield  an  extract, 
which  operates  exceeding  weakly  : 
both  joined  ^together,  as  in  this 
preparation /compofe  an  effectual 
and  fafe  purge.  This  method 
of  making  extracts  might  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  applied  to  fundry 
other  roGnous  fubftances,  as  the 
dry  woods,  roots,  barks,  &c.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  renn,  and  much  lefs  water 
than  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
dry  extrads  all  the  other  folubie 
parts. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  parmacopccia,  a  little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  Ipirit  ;  on  a  fuppofition, 
that  this  would  enable  the  water 
to  extract  more  from  the  root 
than  it  could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite 
effects  impending  the  action  of  the 
water.  The  refinous  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  diflblved  by  the  fpirit ; 
and  little  other  than  the  gummy 
matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
tract. Now,  if  pure  gum  Arabic 
be  put  into  water  along  with  any 
alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render 
the  water  incapable    of  diiTolving 


EXTRACTUM  CX)RTICIS 

PERUVIANI. 
Extras  of  Feruitian  hark, 
Edinh, 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
direded  the  extract  of  bark  to  be 
made  with  water  and  fpirit  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  precedBng. 
In  the  bark  we  may  diilinguim 
two  kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringeoi 
and  a  bitter  one  j  the  former  of 
which  feems  to  refidc  in  the  re- 
finous matter,  and  the  latter  chief- 
ly in  the  gummy.  The  watery 
extra6t  (defcrib^d  in  page  404J 
is  moderately  ftrong  in  point  of 
bitternefs,  but  of  the  aftringency 
it  has  only  a  fraall  degree.  The 
pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand, 
(page  411.)  is  ftrong  in  aftrin- 
gency, and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
prefent  extra6t ;  which  appears  to 
be  the  bed  preparation  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  obtained  from  this  va- 
luable drug. 

1«TRACTUM    LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 
Extras  of  logwooJ, 
Edinb. 
This  extra  A  is   dire£ted  in   the 
Edinburgh     pharmacopoeia    to  be 
prepared  as  the  foregoing;  and  the 
fame   treatment  is  judicioufly  or- 
dered for  all  the  refinous  drugs  in 
general. 

EXTRACTUM     CATHARTI- 

CUM. 

Cathartic  extraS, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Colocynthy  fix  drachms; 

Scam 
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Scammony, 

LeiTcr  cardamoms,  hulked,  each 

half  an  ounce; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Having  cut  the  colocynlh  fmall, 
and  bruifedthe  feeds,  pour  on 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
geft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  four 
days.  .Prefs  out  the  tinfture, 
and  diffolve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcamraony,  firft  feperate!y 
reduced  to  powder  ;  then  draw 
off  the  fpirit,  and  infpiffaie  the 
remaining  mafs  to  a  pilular  con- 
fiftence. 

♦Th  I  s  compofition  anfwers  very 
cffcftually  the  intention  cxpreffcd 
in  its  title,  (o  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cafes  where  the  patient's  life 
depends  on  its  taking  place  :  the 
doft  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
▼cry  proper  menftruum  for  the 
purgative  materials  ;  diflblving 
nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the 
impurities  ;  and  extradting  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irri- 
tating refin,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  this  la(l  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out 
fey  water  ;  and  the  watery  extraft 
to  operate  with  greater  mildnefs 
than  that  with  proof  fpirit,  though 
in  general  effeftually  :  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  accordingly 
preferred  water,  in  making  a  pre- 
paration, of  the  fame  intention 
with  this  defcribed  in  page  408. 
•in  our  former  pharmacopoeias, 
three  fptces  were  employed  m  this 
compoGtion,  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves  :  the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count "of  their  aromatic  matter 
being  of  a  lefs  rolatile  nature  ; 
though  a  coniiderable  part  of  the 
flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  diffi- 
pated  during  the    evaporation  of  ' 
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the  phlegmatic   part  of  the  proof 

fpirit. 


CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 
CorSal  confeSiw, 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frcfli, 

funiper  berries,  each  one  pound; 
^ffer  cardamom  feeds »  fauiked, 
Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  pound. 
Extra^  a  tindure  from  thefe  in- 
gredients with  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit :  lee 
the  tin£ture  be  drained  off,  and 
reduced  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
weight  of  about  two  pounds  and 
a  half  ;  then  add  the  following 
ingredients  very  finely  pulveriz- 
ed, and  make  the  whole  into  an 
ele6tary. 
Compound    powder    of     crabs 

claws,  fixteen  ounces; 
Gnnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces; 
Qoves,  one  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar  ,two  poands. 

This  confe^on  is  compofed 
of  tffe  more  unexceptionable  in- 
gredients of  a  compofition  for- 
merly held  in  great  efteem,  and 
which  was  called,  from  its  author, 

C  O  N  F  E  C  T  I  O  R  A  L  E  I  G  H  A  N  A .  Tl)e 

committee,  appointed  for  reform- 
ing   the    London    pharmacopoeia , 
obferve,  that   the  original  confec- 
tion is   compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars  ;  each 
of  which  they  examined  apart,  p- 
cept  one,    rw  folis^    the  flower  of 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
plant  is   poffeffed  of  hurtful  qua- 
lities, as    is  experienced  in  cattle 
that  feed   where  it  grows .     In  this 
examination,  many  of  the  extrads 
came  out  fo  very  naufeous,  that 

it 
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it  was  impoffible  to  retain  thenv 
confident  with  any  due  regard  to 
the  tafte  of  the  compofition .  But 
fome  few  of  equal  efficacy  with 
any  of  the  reft,  being  of  a  tolerable 
taue  and  flavour,  vrere  compound- 
ed in  different  proportions  ;  and 
when  after  many  trials,  a  com- 
pofition Was  approved,  the  quan- 
tity of  each  material,  that  would 
yield  the  proportion  of  extract 
which  entered  that  compofition, 
was  calculated,  and    from  thence 

t  the  proportions  colleQed  as  now 
fet  down  :  after  which  the  com- 
pound extract  was  made,  and  found 
to  anfwer  expectation. 
^  The  confedtion^  as  now  re- 
formed,  is   a  fufficiently  grateful, 

[        and    moderately    warm     cordial  ; 

,        and  frequently    given  in   that   in- 
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tention  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes 
and  draughts.  The  extradl  re- 
tains a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
flavour  and*  virtue  of  the  ingre- 
dients, though  not  near  fo  much  as 
if  a  rectified  fpirit  had  been  eoi- 
ployed.  The  operator  fhould  be 
particularly  careful  to  exiraCt  as 
much  from  the  ingredients  as  the 
fpirit  will  take  up ;  otherwife  the 
infpiflated matter  turns  out,  fo  thin, 
and  of  fo  tittle  tenaciiv,  that  the 
powders  are  apt  to  (eparate  and 
fubfide  from  it  in  keeping.  The 
crabs  claw  powder  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  neceflary,  and  is  infert- 
ed  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
original,  than  from  its  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine. 


E  E  C  T..    V, 


Extra£Is  by  long  digeftion. 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
chapter  it  las  been  obferved» 
that  the  rirtues  of  vegetable  de- 
coAioDs  are  altered  by  long  boil- 
ing. Decodtions  or  infu lions  ^f 
draftic  vegetables,  by  long  continu- 
ed boHing  or  digeftion,  lofe  more 
and  more  of  their  virulence';  and 
at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  tind 
more  of  a  grofs  fediment,  ret ol ting 
probably  from  the  decompofition  of 
their  adive  parts.  On  this  foun- 
dation  it  has  been  attempted  to  ob- 
tain fafeand  mild  preparations  from 
fondry  virulent  drugs,  and  fome 
of  thk  cbemifts  have  ftrongly  re- 
commended the  procefs,  though 
without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any 
intimation  of,  the  continuance  of 
boiling  requiiice  for  producing  the 
due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjedts. 
M.  Baume,  in  his  Elemtns  de  phar- 
macit  lately  publiihed,   has  given 


a  particular  account  of  an  extract 
of  opium  prepared  on  this  principle^ 
the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Extras  of  opium  prepared  by  long 
digeftion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cot  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  water:  ftrain  the 
decodtion,  and  boil    the  remain- 

.  der  once  or  twi|e  in  frefh  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diflToluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  ftrained  ,« 
decodtions  to  about  fix  quarts, 
which  being  put  into  a  tin  cu- 
curbit, placed  in  a  fand^bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fire,  as  *may 
make  the  liquor  nearly  boil,  for 
three  months  together  if  the  fire 
is  continued  day  and  night,  and 

,  for  fix  months^  if  it  is  intermitt- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  night;  filling  up  the 
veflei  with  water  in  proportion 
to  the  evaporation ;  and  fcraping 
the  bottom  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tufa  from  time  to  time,  to  get 
off  the  fediment  which  begins 
to  precipitate  after  fome  dajs 
digeftion.  The  fediment  needs 
not  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling 
IS  finiHied,  at  which  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  drained  when 
cold,  and  evaporated  to  an  ex- 
tract, of  a  due  confiftencc  for 
being  formed  into  pilb. 

Th  E  author  obferves,  that  bjr 
keeping  the  liquor  ftronglj  boiU 
ing,  the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
confiderably  expedited,  and  the  fij: 
months  digeftion  reduced  to.  four 
months  ;  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digeftion,  a  thick,  vifcous, 
oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  (kin  as  theli* 
quor  cools  ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
analagous  to  effential  oils,  though 
wanting  their  volatility:  that  the 
oil  begins  to  difappear  about  the 
end  of  the  firft  month,  but  ftiU 
continues  fenfible  til!  the  lend  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
often  as  the  liquor  cools :  that  the 
refin  at  the  Tame  time  fettles  to 
the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving 
for  a  long  while  its  rednous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powdery, 
and  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
foftened,  or  made  to  cohere  by 
the  heat ;  that  when  the  procefs 
is  finiihed,  part  of  it  ftill  continues 
a  perfect  refin,  diflbluble  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  part  an  indiflbluble 
powder:  that  when  the  digefted 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  about  a 
quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next 
day,,  it  yields  a  brownifh  earthy- 
faline  matter,  called  the  efTeatial 
fait  of  opium,  in  figure  nearly  like 
the  fedative  fait  obtained  from 
borax,     intermingled    with    fmali 
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needled  cryftals.     He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  made  this  pre- 
paration fix  or  fevcn  times.     The 
veiTel  he  madeufe  of  was  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  diameter  in  the 
mouth :  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated   was    about    twenty- four 
ounces  a  day,  and  from  a  hundred 
and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fony 
quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  fixty-four  ounces  of  opiom, 
feventeen  ounces   remained  ■mlif'- 
folved  in  the  water  :  the  cjuamity 
of  refmous    matter,     preapitatcd 
during  the  digeftion,   was   twelve 
ounces  :    from  the  liquor,   evapo- 
rated to   a  quart,   he  obtained  a 
drachm  of  effential  fait,  and  might, 
be  fays,  have  feparated  more  ;  the 
liquor   being  then   further  evapo- 
rated to  a  pilular  confiftence,  the 
weight  of  the  extract  was  thirty- 
one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  mrcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinpus  parts  ;  and  that  the 
gummy  extract,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with 
the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  divefted  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  productive 
or  the  diforders,  which  opium 
itfelf,  and  the  other  preparaiioss 
of  it,  frequently  occafion.  A  cafe 
is  mentioned,  from  which  the  in- 
nocence and  nrildnefs  of  the  me- 
dicine are  apparent ;  6fty  grains 
having  been  taken  in  a  day»  and 
found  to  agree  well,  -where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  born.  But  what  iliare  it 
poftefTes  of  the  proper  virtues  of 
opium,  is  not  fo  clear  }  for  the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions  of  the 
ftomach  and  vomitings,  which 
at  length  happened  after  tbc 
extract  had  been  continued  daily 
in  the  above  dofes  for  feveral 
years  (plufieurs  atmees)  cannot 
perhaps 
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perhaps  be  ascribed  fairly  to  the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs^  and 
of  the  alteration  prodaced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  is  }uU  ;  a  preparation 
equivalent  to  the  above  ma^  be  ob- 
tained in  a  much  (horter  time.  If 
the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  re- 
(inous  and  oily  parts  of  opiam, 
they  may  be  feparated,  by  means 
of  pare  fpirit  of  vrine,  in  as  many 
hours  as  the  digeftion  requires 
months.  The  feparation  will  alfo 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
maining gum,  though  fome  part  of 
the  gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft, 
a  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the 
fpirit  along  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
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its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  inconteftably  afcer- 
tained  1  but  thus  much  feems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure 
gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can 
diitolve,  has  little,  or  rather  no- 
thing of  its  foporific  power. 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre« 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means  we 
deftroy  or  diminifh  what  is  calU 
ed  the  narcotic,  foporific,  viru- 
lent quality  of  opium^  we  ihall 
deftroy  or  diminilli  likewife  its 
falutary  operation.  For  the  ill 
elFeds,  which  it  produces  in 
certain  cafes,  feem  to  be  no 
other,  than  the  neceifary  confe- 
quences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in 
others. 


t 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 


Empryeumatic  Oils. 


'CTEoB TABLE  and  atiiinal  ftib- 
V  Aancesy  and  miaeral  bitn- 
m^ns,  on  being  arged  with  a  red 
heat>  have  their  original  proper- 
ties deftroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  preda^a  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  what  prsexifted  ia 
the  fubjeQ.  By  burning  them '  in 
the  open  air,  a  part  n  changed 
into  ailies,  a  part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diflblved  hy  the  air.  Ex' 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe  Teflels  (as 
m  thofe  called  retorts,  having  re- 
ceivers adapted  to  them  for  detain- 
ing the  volatile  parts)  they  are  re- 
folved  into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubftances^  which 
rife  into  the  receiver  ^  and  a  black 
coal,  which  remains  behind,  and 
which,  though  no  farther  alterable 
rn  clofe  ve&Is,  on  admitting  air 
burns  into  white  aibes.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
emfyreumatic^  arc  the  objects  of 
the  prefent  chapter.  Some  of  thefe 
however  being  obtained  in  the  iamc 
procefs  with  certain  faline  bodies  of 
more  importance  than  themfelvea, 
are  referred  to  the  bead  of  faline 
preparations. 

OLEUM  BUXI. 

Oil  of  box. 
Land, 
I)i(lil  pieces  of  box  wood,  in  a  re- 
tort, with  a  fand-heat  gradually 
increafed :  the  oH  will  come  over 
along  with  an  acid  fpiril,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  by^a  funnek 

OLEUM   GUAIACL 

Oil  of  gumacum. 

Edinb. 

Put  anjLquantity  of  chips  of  guaia- 

cuQi  imp  an  earthen  iongncck^ 


or  a  glafs  retort,  and  diftil  errher 
in  a  fatid  bath  or  an  open  fire, 
increaiing  the  heat  by  degrees. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  will  come 
over,  afterwards  a  light  red  oil, 
and  at  length,,  in  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  fire,  a  thick  black  oil, 
which  finks  throvgh  the  other 
lienors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  everj  kind  ol 
wood*    • 

Tbb  retort  may  be  filled  ahnoft 
np  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  OoBalf 
pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  tvmer.  Lute  on  a.  glafr 
receiver  with  a  pafte  made  of  lio- 
feed  meal  and  water  :  fet  the  re- 
tort on  the  bottomofa  decjp  iron 
pot,  with  a  little  fand  under  it;  and 
fill  up  the  fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand. 
Apply  at  firft  a  gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increafe  it  to  the  utmoft  that 
the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
Particular  care  muff  be  had  not  to 
raife  the  heat  toofaft  when  the 
firft  reddifh  oil  begins  to  cone 
over ;  for  at  this  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  extri- 
cated from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  is  urged,  or  if  it  is  not  allow- 
ed an  exit,  will  burft  tbeveieb; 
when  thediftillation  is  finifiied,  and 
the  veffeb  grown  cool,  unlute  the 
receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  acid  liquor  y  the  method  of 
performing  this  b^  the  funnel,  as 
direded  in  the  brft  of  the  aboire 
proceffes,  is  as  follows.  Pour  the 
feveral  liquors  into  a  glafs  fannd, 
whofe  ftem  is  ftopt  by  the  finger^ 
the  pondcrouf  black  oil  finks  low- 
armoft  ^ 
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ermoft  :  fulFer  this  to  fan  oat : 
then  clofe  the  ftem  again,  and 
afterwards  feparaie  the  acid  liquor 
from  the  lighter  oil  in  the  (aitie 
manner.  They  are  more  perfedljr 
feparated,  by  pouring  them  into  a 
boJiow  cone  of  filtering  paper  moif- 
tened  with  water,  and  placed  in  a 
funnel :  the  acid  liquor  pailef  thro% 
and  the  oil  remains  on  the  pa- 
per. 

The  oils  obtained  by  thi«  treat- 
ment from  di&rem  woods  and 
planu  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities :  they  have  all  a  verv  dif- 
a^reeable  acrid  tafte,  and  a  burnt 
fiinkiag  finell  ;  without  any  thing 
of  the  peculiar  Aavoory  tafte,  or 
l^irtu^  of  the  futued  which  afforded 
them.  The  preunt  pradice  rarely 
fiooploys  tfaoie  oils  any  otherwife 
than  Cor  ^j^jiern^d  ^urpoies,  as  the 
cleatniu^  of  foul  boaes,  for  the 
(ooch-adb,  ^gainft  fqme  kinds  of 
cutaneous  er^iiptloos,  x4d  pains  and 
4u:hes,  »nd  the  like  ;  and  for  thefe 
Jiot  very  often* 

OLEUM   LATERITIUM, 
Oil  of  bricks, 
Und. 
Heat  bricks  rod  kot,  and  quench 
them  in  oil  olivx,  tiU  they  have 
foaked  up  aU  the  oil :  then  break 
them  into  pieces  (mall  lenough  to 
be  convenifntiy  put  into  a  re- 
tort J  and  diftiJ  with  a  fand-heat 
gradually  iocreaied  :  an  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a  fpiric,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  frgm  it  as   in 
the  foregoing  proceis. 

This  prepajration  has  had  a  place 
in  moft  difpenlktories,  under  the 
pompous  names  of  oleum  philo- 
lophorum,  fan£tum,  divinum,  be- 
oedidum,  and  others ,  as  in^oper 
as  that  under  which  it  ftands  above. 
It  is  ceally  oil  olive,  rendered 
firpQ|;ly  empyreumatic    by    beat : 
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the  fpirit,  To  called,  is  no  more  than 

Khlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 
urnt  flavour  of  the  oil.  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  fundry  external 
purpofes,  purticQlarly  ag^inft  gout^ 
and  rheumatic  pains,  deafneU  and 
tingling  of  the  ears,  &c.  and  fome- 
times  like  wife  giv^en  inwardly.  B^ 
common  pradi^  (eems  to  have  now 
entirely  rejeded  this  loathfoine  re- 
medy }  and  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  expunged  it  from  their 
book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BARBA- 
DENSK. 
Oil  of  Barbadoes  tfor. 
Land, 
DiHii  Barbadoes  tax  with  a  Agid- 
heat  I  an  oil  will  arife,  together 
with  a  Aiirit,  whicjii  is  to  oe  fe-* 
pgr^t^fromjit. 


Or.  Pamhertofl  obferyes,  t)iat 
Xhi$  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
a<ccordiag  \fi  the  continuance  of  |the 
.diftillaAioo :  ithgt  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a  black  Coal, 
laad  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfediy  fluid : 
that  tlais  oil  has  a  property  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  tindure  of  nephritic 
wood  in  water,  appearing  blue 
when  looked  upon,  but  of  an  orange 
colour,  when  held  betwixt  the  eye 
and  the  light.  By  long  keeping 
I  haveobforved  it  to  lofe  this  pro- 
perty .  It  is  fomewhat  le(s  difagree* 
able  than  the  foregoing  oils,  tho' 
very  acrid  and  flimuLavng. 

OI^UM  TEREBINTHIN^ 
iETHEREUM;    &  cmpyreu- 
maticum  five  BALSAMU^. 
Tbe  etbereai  oil  of  tur^ttlittfy  an4^bf 
€mpjreumatic  §il  or  half  am. 
Lond- 
Diflil  the  cflential  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a  retort,  with  a  very   gentle 
fire,  until  what  reotains  has  ac- 
E  c  a  .    quired 
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quired   tbe  confiftence  of  >a  bal-    OLEUM  COPMWJE 
fam. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  like- 
wifc^b*  obtained  from  ihe  yellow 
reiin  left  after  the  diftilktion  of  the 
eflential  oil :  upon  diftilHng  this 
in  a  retort »  at  fnft  a  portion  of  thin 
oil  arifes,  which  is  to  be  kept 
by  itfelf»  and  afterwards  a  thick 
balfam  :  there  remains  in  the  re- 
tort a  blackrfh  refin,  called  colo- 
phony. 

Edini. 
Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine, 
oyer  a  gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a  glafs  retort,  of  which  it 
may  fill  one  half  :  then  lute  on 
fl  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand-^ 
bath.  Apply  at  firft  a  gentle 
heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
wiH  come  over,  and  on  gradually 
increafing  the  fire,  a  limpid  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit 
of  turpentine ;  at  length  a  yel* 
low  oil  will  arifc.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  there  remains 
a  refinous  mafs,  called  colopho* 
ny  t  which,  if  ftill  farther  urged 
with  fuccefTive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  liigheft,  gives  firft  a  red  oil, 
and  afterwards  a  darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the 
recefver. 

These  proceffes  are  tedious, 
and  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  danger  ;  for  unlefs  the  luting  is 
very  clofc,  fome  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through,  which  if 
it  catches  fire,  will  infallibly  burft 
the  veffels.  The  oil  here  called 
ethereal  does  not  confiderably  dif- 
fer in  fpccific  gravity,  fmcll,  tafte, 
or  medical  qualities,  from  the 
cheaper  one  obtained  by  the  additi- 
on of  water  in  the  common  flill  : 
nor  are  the  empyreumatic  thin  oil 
and  balfam  of  any  great  eftccm  in 
praaicc. 
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COMPOSI- 

TUM, 
Compound  oil  of  balfam  of  Copaiva, 

Lond. 
Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  of  G)' 
paiva,  and  four  ounces  of  gum 
guaiacum,  Diilil  them  in  a  re-* 
tort,  continuing  the  operation  till 
a  pint  of  oil  is  come  over. 

Th  1 8  mixture,  undiftilled,  prove* 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  &c.  In  (iiftiU 
lation,  the  guaiacum  gives  over 
tittle,  fervrng  chiefly  for  the  fame 
purpofe  that  bricks  do  in  the  ole- 
um hiteritium.  The  balfam  diftin-> 
ed  in  a  retort,  with  or  without  the 
gum,  yields  firft  a  light  coloured 
oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
fubjed  ;  this  is  tmmedtately  fol- 
lowed by  a  darker  coloured  oil» 
and  afterwards  by  a  blue  one,  both 
which  have  little  other  fmell  than 
the  empyraumatic  one  that  diftiit- 
guifhet  the  oils  of  this  dafs  :  their 
tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acriraooi- 
ous..  This  balfam diftil led  with  wn- 
ter  yields  as  much  eflential  oil,  as 
above  of  empyreumatic. 

OLEUM  CER^. 
Oil  of  ivax, 
Edinb. 
Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and  diftil  in  a 
retort  placed  in  a  fand  furnace* 
At  firft  an  acid  lic|Uor  arifes,  and 
afterwards  a   thick  oil,   which 
flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlefs  it  be  heated  by  applying  a 
live  coal.     This  may  be  rectified 
•into  a  thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  fe- 
veral  times,  without  addition,  ia 
a  fand  heat. 

BoERHAA^ft  directs  the  wax, 
cut  n  pieces,  to  be  put  into  tbe  re* 
tort  firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one-half  of  it  i 
whtR  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 

there- 
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thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much 
Jefs  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand,  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  The  author  above-menti- 
oned greatly  commends  this  oil 
againft  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the 
(kin,  and  other  like  porpofes  ;  the 
college  of  Straihurg  fpeak  aifo  of 
its  being  given  internally,  and  fay 
it  is  a  powerful  diuretic  (ingens  di- 
unit  cum  J  in  dofes  of  from  two  to 
four  and  more  drops  ;  but  its  dif- 
a^reeable  fmell  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us. 
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BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM,  vul- 

go  GUIDONIS. 

^be  amJIyne^  commonly  calk  J  Gut- 

Jo*s  baJfam. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Venice  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts.' 
Put  them  into  %  retort,  whereof 
they  may  fill  two-thirds,  and  dif> 
til  with  a  fire  gradually  increaf- 
ed.  Separate,  according  to  art, 
the  red  oil,  or  balfam,  ^om  the 
liquor  that  fwims  above  it. 

Th  I  s  oil  is  foppofed  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  difcutient.  In  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh,  oils  are  direfled  to  be 
diftilled  m  the  fame  manner  from 
different  refinous  and  gummy  refin- 
ous  bodies  feparately,  as  tacama- 
haca, ftorax,  ammoniacum,  galba- 
num,  fagapenum,  &c.  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  materially 
different  from  one  another  in  regard 
to  their  external  ufe,  which  is  the 
only  intention  in  which  they  have 
been  employed.  The  above  com- 
pofition  has  lod  one  of  its  former 
ingredients,  galbanum,  without  the 
lead  injury  to  its  virtue. 


Oleum   animals    Dippelii. 

'DlppeVs  animal  oil. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  diftilled  from  animal 
fubflances,  as  that  of  hartihorn, 
(the  preparation  of  which  is  de- 
defcribed  along  with  that  of  the 
volatile  fait  and  fpirit,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.)  Put  it  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  having  fitted  on 
a  receiver,  diftil  in  a  fand-heat  ; 
the  oil  will  arife  paler  coloured 
and  lefs  fetid  ;  and  a  black 
coaly  matter  will  remain  behind. 
Repeat  the  diftillation  in  frefh 
retorts,  til|  the  oil  ceafes  to  leave 
any  feces,  and  till  it  lofes  its  ill 
fmell,  and  acquires  an  agreeable 
«ne« 

Th  e  quantity  of  oil  employed  in 
this  proce fs  fhould  be  conlidera* 
ble  :  for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diftil- 
lations,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft, 
to  a  fmall  portion  of  its  original 
quantity.  The  diftillatibn  nmft  be 
repeated,  at  leaft,  twelve  times, 
and  frequently  the  requifite  fubtili- 
zation  will  fcarcely  be  obtained  with 
lefs  than  twenty  diiUilacions.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  effe£l  may  be  expe- 
dited, by  mixing  the  oil  with  quick- 
lime into  a  foft  pafte  ;  the  lime 
keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs 
matter,  than  would  remain  with- 
out fuchan  addition. 

Animal  oils  thus  rectified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable  fmell 
and  tafte.  They  are  ftroogly  re- 
commended as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  4^ops«  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm 
and  fweet  fleep,  which  continues 
often  for  twenty  hours,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alea    and    chearful 
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than  before :  that  they  procure  like- 
wire  a  gentte  fweat*  without  in- 
creafing  the  heat  of  the  blood :  that 
given  to  twenty  drops  or  tnore^  on 
an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hoors  before 
the  acceiGoD  of  an  intermittent  fe- 
Ter,  they  frequently  remove  the 
diforder  >  and  that  they  are  like- 
wife  a  very  gei|erous  remedy  in  in- 
veterate and  chronical  epilepfiet, 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpeci- 
mliy  if  given  before  the  ufual 
time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by 
proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreomatic  oils  of  ye- 
getablesy  rectified  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  diftillations,  fuf* 
fer  a  like  cnange  with  the  animal : 
lofing  their  dark  colour  tnd  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  limpid, 
penetrating,  and  agreeable  :  in  this 
£ate  they  ftre  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oils,  to  be  anodyne,  an- 
tifpafmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  or 
fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  entpyreumatic  oils  diflblvi 
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m  rpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the  often- 
er  they  are  redified  or  rediftllled» 
they  diflblve  the  more  readily  i  a 
circumftance  in  which  they  cKSer 
remarkably  from  efiential  oils, 
which,  by  repeated  diftillations,  be* 
come  more  and  more  difficult  of 
folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real- 
ly poflefs  the  virtues,  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  by 
experience  ;  the  tedionfneis  and 
trouble  of  the  redification  kaving 
prevented  their  coming  into  ge- 
neral ufe,  or  being  often  made. 
They  are  liable  alio  to  a  more  ma- 
terial inconveniency  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precanoufneit 
in  their  quality :  for  how  pcr- 
fedly  foever  they  be  redified,  they 
gradually  lofe.  In  keeping,  tlie 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid- 
ncfs.     ^         . 
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Ai//i  and  f aline  preparations. 


SECT-    I. 
Fixt  aikaiine  fahs 


THE  afhes  of  moil  Yegetabl«s» 
ftecpcd  or  boiled  in  water, 
siTe  out  to  it  a  faline  fubftance* 
leparable  in  a  foHd  form  by  e?a- 
porating  the  water.  This  kind  of 
lalt  never  prcexifts  hi  the  veget- 
able, bot  is  always  generated  dur- 
ing the  burning.  It  is  called  Bxt 
alkaline  fait. 

SA  TARTARI. 
SdUi  $f  iariar. 
Lond. 
Let  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  fironi;  brown  paper,  firft  made 
wet»  or  included  in  a  proper  vef- 
fel,  and  expofed  to  the  fire;  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out :  then 
boil  it  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion,  and  evaporate  it,  till  there 
remains  a  dry  fait,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  veilel  ciofely  ftopt. 

EJint. 
Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tartar  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal- 
cine it  in  a  reverberatory  fur« 
nace  till  it  becomes  exceeding- 
ly white.  Then  dilToIve  it  m 
warm  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  evjkporate  it  in  a  clean  iron 
veflel,  till  a  fait  is  left  behind, 
perfe6l!y  dry ,  and  white  as  fpow ; 
obferving  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter continually  ftirring  with  an 
iron  ladel,  to  prevent  its  ilick- 
iog  to  the  bottom  of  the  veiTel. 


If  a  ftronger  fait  of  tartar  is  re- 
quired, let  the  white  fait  be  melt- 
ed in  a  crucible,  with  the  moft 
intenfe  degree  of  heat,  and  re- 
verberated for  fome  hours,  till 
it  has  acquired  a  greeniih  or  Uue 
colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tar- 
tar are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  nzt  fait  ;  the  only  diffi*- 
rence  is,  that  the  white  aflfords  a 
fomewhat  lareer  quantity  than  the 
other  ;  from  uxteen  ounces  of  this 
fort,  upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  may  be  obtained.  The 
ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
the  fmaller  pieced  of  the  tartar  from 
dropping  down  into  the  afh  hole, 
chroueh  the  ioteftices  of  the  coals, 
upon  nrft  injeAing  it  into  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  calciiiation  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at 
firft)  does  not  increafe  its  (Irength, 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  ;  nor  is  the 
greeoifti,  or  blue  colour  any  cer- 
tain mark  either  of  its  firength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed  to 
a  vehement  fire ;  for  if  the  cruci- 
ble is  perfe^ly  clean,  clofe  cover- 
ed, and  has  ftooVi  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
white,  though  kept  melted  and  re- 
verberated ever  fo  long  ;  whilft,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  (light  crack  hap- 
pening in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpark 
of  coal  falling  in^  fhall  in  a  few 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  ad- 
mired. The  colour,  in  effect,  is 
a  mark  rather  of  its  containing  fooie 
inflammable  matter,  than  of  iu 
(trengtb. 

This  fait  has  a  pungent  fierr 
tafte  ;  and  occafions  in  the  moutn 
a  kind  of  urinous  flovour,  proba* 
biy  from  a  refolution,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  faliva.  It  readily  dif- 
folves  in  water^  and  deliquiates  in 
the  air,  but  is  not  adted  upon  by 
pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inftead  of  be- 
ing diflbbved  by  vinous  fpirits,  if  a 
faturatedfolution  of  it  in  water  be 
dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit,  it  will 
not  mix  therewith,  but  fall  diftind 
to  the  bottom  j  if  water  be  mixed 
with  the  fpirit,  the  addition  of  fixt 
alkaline  falc  will  imbibe  the  water, 
and  form  with  it,  as  in  the  other 
cafet  a  diftindt  fluid  at  the  bottom  ; 
this  property  aflbrds  a  commodbus 
method  of  dephlegmating  vinous 
fpirits,  or  feparatiog  their  watery 
part,  as  we  have  already  feen  in 
page  382. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  folutions  of 
it  in  water,  raife  an  effervefti^nce 
on  the  admixture  of  acid  liquors, 
anddeflroy  their  acidity,  the  alka- 
li and  acid  uniting  together  into  a 
compound  of  new  qualities  called 
Tieutral :  earthy  fubflances,  and 
mod  metallic  bodies,  previoufly  dif- 
iblved  in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka- 
line fait  changes  the  colours  of  the 
blue  Qowers  of  plants,  or  their  in- 
fuiions,  to  a  green:  it  has  the  fame 
effedt  on  the  bright  red  flowers  and 
on  the  colourlefs  infufions  of  white 
ones  ;  but  in  majiy  of  the  dark 
red,  as  thofe  of  the  wild  poppy, 
and  of  the  yellow  ones,  it  produces 
no  fuch  change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefy  all 
^he   animal  juices,  except   milk  i 
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corrode  the  flediy  parts  into  a  kind 
of  mucous  matter  ;  concrete  with 
animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  into 
foap  ;  and  diiTolve  fulphur  inio  a 
red  liquor  ;  efpecially  if  affiled  by 
a  boiling  heat,  and  mingled  with 
quicklime,  which  greatly  promotes 
their  adivity.  On  pure  earths  and 
ftones,  thefe  liquors  have  no  fenfi*- 
bieadion  j  but  if  theearthorfiones 
be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  dry  fait,  and  urged 
with  a  ftrong  fire,  they  melt  along 
with  it,  and  become  afterwards 
perfedly  foluble  both  in  water  and 
by  the  moifture  of  the  air  :*  with  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  (alt,  as  an 
equal  weight,  they  rnn  into  ati  in- 
diiToluble  glady  matter. 

The  medical  virtues  of  tfais  ialt 
are,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  refblve 
obftrudions,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  A  dilute  folation 
of  it,  drank  warm  in  bed,  gene- 
rally excites  fweat  :  if  that  eva- 
cuation is  not  favoured,  its  fenfible 
operation  is  by  urine.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  coftive  habits, 
efpecially  if  a  few  grains  of  aloes 
be  occaiionally  interpofed  ;  with 
this  advantage  above  other  purga- 
tives and  laxatives,  that  when  the 
complaint  is  once  removed,  it  is 
not  apt  to  return.  Where  acidities 
abound  in  the  firft  pafTages,  this 
fait  abforbs  the  acid,  and  unites 
with  it,  into  a  mild  aperient  neu- 
tral fait.  As  one  of  its  principal 
bperations,  is  to  render  the  animal 
fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  they  are  already  coUiquated, 
as  in  furvies,  and  in  all  putrid  dif- 
orders  in  general,  this  medicine  is 
improper.  The  common  dofc  of 
the  fait  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  a  fcruple  ;  in  fome  circumftan- 
ces  it  has  been  extended  to  a  drachm, 
in  which  cafe  it  muft  always  be 
largely  diluted  ^ith  ^aiery  liquors. 
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SAL   ABSINTHII. 

Salt  of  <wonmvood. 
Edinb. 
Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
cither  frefh  gathered,  or  mode- 
rately dried,  be  pot  into  an  iron 
pan,  and,  with  a  gentle  fire,  re- 
duced into  white  aihes.  Boil 
ihefe  with  a-  fufficient  quantity 
of  fpring  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left  behind  $  this  proves  of  a 
brown  colour  ;  by  repeated  fo- 
lution,  filtration,  and  infpiflati- 
on,  it  becomes  at  length  pure  and 
white. 

It  is  generally  expeded  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  (hops,  and  di- 
fiinguilhed  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the  means  above  re- 
commended will  (carcely  render  it 
fo  I  the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the 

Sant,  on  which  the  brown  co- 
ur  depends,  not  being  effeaually 
feparable  without  ftrong  calcinati- 
on. If  the  afhes  have  been  fully 
calcined  before  the  aflufion  of  wa- 
ter, the  fait  will  turn  out  white  at 
ooce. 

Und. 
{jet  the  aihes  of  wormwood  [which 
the  ihops  are  ufually  fupptied 
with  from  the  country]  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other 
convenient  veiiel ;  and  kept  red- 
hot  over  the  fire  for  fome  hours, 
after  ftirring  them,  that  what 
oily  matter  remains  may  be  burnt 
out ;  then  boil  the  afhes  in  wa- 
ter, filter  the  ley  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait 
remains  ;  which  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  vefTel  clofe  ftopt. 
After  the  fame  manner  a  fixt  al- 
kaline fal  t  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield 
this  kind  of  fait  [L.]  as  bean 
ftalks,  broom,  &c.  [£.] 


Thbsb  falts  are  obtained  to 
greater  advantage  from  dry  plants 
than  from  green  ones  ;  they  mud 
not  however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old} 
for  in  fuch  cafe,  they  afford  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fait.  The  fire 
fhould  be  fo  managed,  as  that  the 
fttbjed  may  burn  freely,  yet  not 
burft  into  violent  flame  }  this  laft 
circumftance  would  greatly  ItH^tn 
the  yield  of  the  fait,  and  a  very 
clofe  fmothering  heat  would  have 
this  effedt  in  a  greater  degree  : 
hence  the  aihes  of  charcoal  fcarce 
yield  any  fait,  whilfl  the  wood  it 
was  made  from,  if  burnt  at  firil  in 
the  open  air,  affords  a  Jarge  quan- 
tity. 

If  the  aihes  are  not  calcined  after 
the  burning,  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedt  remains  in 
them  unconfumed  :  and  hence  the 
fait  turns  out  impure,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  fome  what  faponaceous. 
Tachenius,  Boerhaave,  and  others, 
have  entertained  a  very  high  opini- 
on of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endeavour 
as  much  as  poifible  to  retain  the  oil 
in  them.  They  are  neverrhelefs  li- 
able to  a  great  inconvenience,  un- 
certainty, in  point  of  ilrength, 
without  promoiing  any  advantage 
to  counterbalence  it  :  if  the  com- 
mon alkalies  are  required  to  he  made 
milder  and  lefs  acrimonious  {which 
is  the  only  point  aimed  at  in  the 
making  of^ thefe  medicated  falts  as 
they  are  called)  they  may  be  occa- 
fionally  rendered  fo  by  fuit&b*e  ad- 
ditions. Pure  alkalies,  united  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  expreifed  oil, 
compofe  (as  we  (liall  fee  hereafter) 
a  perfe6t  foap,  in  which  the  pun- 
gent taile  of  the  alkaline  fait  is  to- 
tally fupprefifed :  it  is  obvious, there- 
fore, that  on  the  fame  principle  the 
pungency  may  be  covered  in  part, 
and  this  proportionabiy  to  the  quan- 
tify of  oily  mailer  combined.  But 
we  may  obtain  more  elegantly,,  by 
a  procefs  defctibed  in  the  follow- 
ing 
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ih2  ^Zt  (under  the  title  of  Std  td-    alfj  from  the  air, Jo  a  len^  of 


kaUnusfaUs  marini)  a  perfedly  pure 
white  alkaline  falc,  of  all  the  mild- 
Hefs  that  can  be  wtflied  for. 

.  The  ihops.were  fornBerly  bur- 
thened  with  a  great  number  of  thefe 
falts,  which  are  now  very  judici- 
oufly  rejected  ;  thofe  here  retained 
being  abundantly  fufBcient  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  that 
dan  be  expected  from  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations.  All  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
from  whatever  vegetable  they  may 
be  obtained  (thofe  of  certain  ma- 
rine plants  excepted,  which  partake 
of  fea  fait  or  its  alkali)  are  nearly 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  not 

diftingoifliable  from     each  other, .  any  remained  unconfumed. 
at  leaft  in  their  effed  as  medicines  ; 


time,  a  portioo  of  vitriolic  add, 
by  which  a  part  of  them  is  con- 
verted into  a  neutral  falt»  the  fame 
with  the  iariarUs  vitrioJatus  of  the 
fhops;  and  it  is  certain,  thatfucba 
fait  is  often  found  amon^  the  aflies 
of  vegetables  ;  though  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  arife  from  that  origb. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  a(bes;  whilft  cold  wa- 
ter extradls  from  them  only  the  pure 
alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  in  too 
large  quantity,  or  fuffered  to  fiaod 
too  long  upon  them.  Boiling  wa- 
ter diifolves  alfo  more,  than  cold, 
of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fubjed,  if 


and  hence  the  college  of  London, 
in  moft  of  the  compofitions  wherein 
thefe  forts  of  falts  are  ingredients, 
allow  any  fixt  alkaline  ialt  to  be 
made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences  indeed  are  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepar- 
ed;  but  thefe  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  procefs  for  obtain- 
ing them  is  conducted,  or  on  fome 
faline  matters  of  a  different  kind, 
which  either  praeexifted  in  the  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A  variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  caU 
Ctned,  occahons  a  difference  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce  :  the  more 
vehement  and  lading  the  fire  (to 
a  certain  degree)  the  more  acrid 
is  the  falc.  The  circumffances  of 
ufing  the  aAies  freih  burnt,  or  af- 
ter they  have  been  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  of  applying  tne  water 
hot  or  cold  to  the  aihes,  likewife 
make  a  confiderable  variation.  By 
long  expofure  to  the  air,  even  the 
alkalies  that  have  been  made  cauf*- 
tic  by  quicklime,  lofeall  the  adven- 
titious acrimony  which  they  had  re- 
ceived ffom  that  tieatment  ;  the 
chemifts  affirm,  thai  they  imbibe 


NlTRUM     PIXUM. 

Fixf  mire. 

Take  of 
Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces  ; 
Charcoal  in  powder,  five  dracfams. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  in  a  mortar,  and  io- 
jed  the  mixture,  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
A  deflagration,  or  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hilling  noife,  happens  on 
each  injedion  :  the  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  defbgrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  ftraog  for  half  an 
hour. 

Ni  T  a  B  is  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon vegetable  nxt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, the  acid  is  deftroyed  or  chang- 
ed to  another  nature  ;  and  the  re- 
maining fait  proires  merely  alkaline, 
not  different  in  quality  from  the 
/ai  tartaric  except  that  a  very  mi- 
nute portion  of  the  nitre  generally 
remains  unchanged  {  the  tolt  b  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  water,  filtrati- 
on, and  evaporation.  It  may  be 
obTerved,  that  the  fait  receives  no 
fenfibie  addition  from  the  vegetable 
coal  employed  for  the  deflagration  ; 
for  the  alfafs  of  charcoal  have  ex- 
ceeding 
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ceeding  little  faline  nmtter  i  and 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  above  di- 
reOed»  yields  only  a  grain  or  two 
«f  aflies. 


Sal 


M  A- 


ALCALIWUS  SALI8 
RIMI. 

The  MaJine/ah  9/fea  fali. 

Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prepared  at  here- 
after defcribed  in  fed.  vi.  of  this 
chapter)  four  ounces  ; 
Charcoal,  five  drachms. 

Mix  and  deflagrate  u  in  the  preced* 
ingprocefs. 


Cubical  nitre  is  compofed  of 
the  nitrous  acid  united  with  the  al- 
kaline bafis  of  Tea  fait :  the  acid  be- 
ing here  feparated  in  the  deflagra- 
tion»  that  alkali  remains  nearly 
pure.  It  poffeffes  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  foregoing  preparationi 
changing  blue  flowers,  men  ;  dif- 
folving  oils,  falts,  and  fulphur  1 
bringing  earths  and  ftones  into  fufl- 
00,  and  forming  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  its  ooantity,  either  a  vitre- 
ous, or  a  (oluble  compound  1  efler- 
▼efcing  with  acids,  precipitating 
earths,  and  metals  diflblved  in  them, 
and  uniting  with  the  add  into  a 
neutral  fait.  It  diflfers  from  the 
foregoing  alkalies,  in  being  much 
iiiilder  in  tafte ;  not  fo  readily  dif- 
folving  in  water  ;  not  at  all  deli- 
quiating  in  the  air;  eafily  aflum- 
ing,  like  neutral  falts,  a  cryftalliae 
form ;  and  yielding  with  each  of 
the  comnxm  acids,  compounds  very 
fenfibly  diflkrent,  both  in  their  form 
and  qualities,  from  tbofe  which  re- 
fult  from  the^coalition  of  the  veget- 
able alkalies*  with  the  refpeAive 
ackfs.  Thecryftals  of  this  falc  it- 
fclf  arc  prifmatic,  greatly  refem- 
bling  thole  of  the  fait  called /<z/  mi- 
rabUe.  (See  the  fedion  of  neutral 
falls.)  Expofed  to  a  warm  ^lir, 
they  fall  into  a  porous,  friable  mafs, 
and  (ofe  above  two-thirds  of  their 
weight. 
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How  far  this  fait  diflfers  in  medt- 
cal  virtue  from  the  other.  alkalines» 
is  not  well  known.  It  apparently 
poflfeifef  the  fame  general  virtues  | 
and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  coniiderable  dofes. 

A  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containing 
an  admixture  of  the  common  veget- 
able alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicant, 
and  fome  other  places,  from  the 
afhes  of  certain  marine  plants,  call- 
ed kali  ;  which  plants  are  fuppofed 
to  havegiven  rife  to  the  name  «/- 
kali.  The  fait  of  the  kali  planu 
is  called  foiia  or  bariglia  :  it  has 
been  longufed  medicinally  in  France* 
and  begins  now  to  be  introduced  in- 
to practice  in  this  country  1  but  the 
above  pore  alkali  extraded  from 
fea  fait  is  doubtlefs  preferrabio 
to  it. 


LIXIVIUM  TARTARI    [L.] 

Liquamen  falls  tartan ;  vulgoOleuns 

tartari  per  deliquium  [^.] 

Ley  of  tartar. 

Or  9il  of  tartar  ter  dfUquium. 

Let  tartar,  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
be  fet  by  in  a  moid  place^  that  it 
may  liquefy. 

Edini. 
Put  any  Quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  in. 
a  flat  glafs  difh,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a  moift 
place  s  it  will  run  into  a  liquor^ 
which  is  either  to  be  filtered  thro* 
paper,  or  feparated  from  tfce 
feces  by  decantation.^-The  high- 
er the  fait  has  been  calcined, 
the  more  readily  will  it  relent  in 
the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  cflFeaed  by  expofing  them  to 
a  moid  air,  are  generally  looked 
Dpon  as  being  purer  thap  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  dircdtly  : 
for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 
diflblved 
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^iflblved  in  water,  filtered  and  ex- 
•  iiccated  ;  yet  on  being  liquefied  by 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftill 
depofiie  a  portion  of  earthy  matter: 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ez- 
ficcated  fait  leaves  always  an  ear- 
thy matter  on  being  diifolved  in 
water,  as  well  as  on  being  deliqui- 
ated  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves 
more  in  one  circumftance  than  in 
the  other,  I  have  not  examined. 
The  deliquiated  lixivium  is  faid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline 
fait  to  three  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 
It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the 
lixivium  itfeif,  whether  the  while 
artves  of  tartar,  or  the  fait  exirad- 
ed  from  them,  be  ufed  :  but  as  the 
afhes  leave  a  much.greater  quanti- 
ty of  ennh,  the  reparation  of  the 
ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

LiXlVlUM   SAPONARIUM. 
Soap  leys. 

•^»  Lond, 

Take  of 

RufTia  potaih, 

Quicklime,  each  equal  weights. 

Gradually  fprinkle  on  them  as  much 
water  as  will  flake  the  lime  ; 
then  pour  on  more  water,  ftir- 
ing  the  whole  together,  that  the 
fait  may  be  diifolved  :  let  the  ley 
fettle,  pour  it  off  into  another 
veiTel,  and,  if  there  is  occafion, 
filter  it.  A  wine  pint  of  this  ley^, 
meafured  with  the  grcaieft  ex- 
adlnefs,  ought  to  weigh  juft  fix- 
teen  ounces  troy.  I*  it  proves 
heavier,  for  every  drachm  that 
it  exceeds  this  weight,  add  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquoi  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water  by  meafure  : 
if  lighter,  boil  it  till  the  like  quan- 
tity is  wafted,  or  pour  it  upon 
freih  lime  and  aflnes. 

Qu  I  c  K  L I M  E  greatly  increafes  the 
Arength  of  alkaline  falts;  and  hence 
this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonious, 
and  a£ts  more  powerfully  as  a  men- 


ftruum  on  oils,  fats,  &c.  tban  a 
folution  of  the  potafli  aloae  :  the 
lime  (hould  be  uied  frefh  from  the 
kiln  ;  by  lone  keeping,  even  ia  cbfe 
veiTels,  it  loles  of  its  (Irength  :  fuch 
fhould  be  made  choice  of  as  is  tho- 
roughly burnt  or  calcined,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  comparative 
lightnefs. 

All  the  inflroments  employed  in 
this  procefs  fhould  be  either  ot  wood, 
earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the  com- 
mon metallic  ones  would  be  corro- 
ded by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to  dif- 
colour,  or  communicate  difagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  If  it  ftioufd  be 
needful  to  filter  or  fir ain  the  liquor, 
care  raufl  be  taken  that  the  filter  or 
fkainer  be  of  vegetable  matter  : 
woollen,  filk,  and  that  fort  of  fil- 
tering paper  which  is  made  of  ani- 
mal fubftances,  are  quickly  corro- 
ded and  diilblved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weizhed  in  a  narrow-necked  giafs 
bottle,  offuchafize,  that  the  mea- 
fure of  a  wine  pint  may  arife  (bme 
height  into  its  neck  :  the  place 
where  it  reaches  to,  being  marked 
with  a  diamond.  A  pint  of  the  com- 
mon leys  of  our  foft  foapmakcrs 
weighs  more  than  fixteen  ounces  : 
it  has  been  found  that  their  fbap- 
ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  ftaodard 
here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with 
fomething  lefs  than.aa  equal  mea- 
fure of  water. 

LAPIS  SEPTIOUS,  feu  CAUTE- 

RIUM  POTENTIALE. 

Jbe  feptic  ftone^    or  potential  cau^ 

tery, 

Edinb, 

Take  of  potafh. 

Quicklime,    each    equal 

-parts  ; 
Water^    three  times    the 
weight  of  both. 
Macerate  for  two  days  occaGonalljr 
ftlrring  tbeni,  then  fiUer  the  ley, 

and 
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and  evaporate  it  fo  drynefs. 
Put  the  drv  mafs  into  a  crucible, 
and  urge  it  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
till  it  flows  like  oil ;  then  pour 
it  out  upon  a  flat  plate  made 
hot;  and  while  the  matter  con- 
tinues foft,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
a  proper  fizc  and  figure,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  veflTel 
clofely  ftopt. 

Th  I  s  preparation  is  a  (\rong  and 
a  fudden  cauftic.  It  has  an  incon- 
venience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is 
Applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  whipn  it  is 
intended  to  operate :  and  indeed 
the  fuddennefs  of  its  action  depends 
on  this.difpofitionto  liquefy. 

:     CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS, 

The  granger  common  cauftic, 
Lond, 
Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap-leys 
above  defcribed,   to  one-tour  th 
part  :   then,  whilft   it  continues 
boiling.  Tome  lime,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  glafs 
veifel  ftopt  with  a  cork,  is  to  be 
•     rprinkted  in   by  little  and  little, 
till  it'has  abforded  all  theliquor^ 
To  as  to  form  a  Ikind  of  pafte  ; 
which  keep  for  ufe  in  a  veiTel 
very  clofely  ftopt. 

Here    the  addition   of  lime  in 
rui>ftance  renders  the  preparation 
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lefs  apt  to  li(]nefy  than  the  fore- 
going, and  coniequently  more  eafily 
confineable  within  the  intended  li-^* 
mits,  but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep* 
ing  the  lime  is^  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
cauftics,  and  the  foap  leys,  that  is, 
alkaline  falts  increafed  in  their  pow- 
er by  quicklime,  do  not  eftervefce 
or  emu  air  bubles,  at  leaft  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  on  the  admix- 
ture of  acids  •  though  this  efterve- 
fcence  has  been  commonly  reckoned 
one  of  the  principal  diftinguiihing 
charaders  of  alkaline  falts.  Ex- 
pofed  long  to  the  air,  they  gradual- 
ly refume  their  power  of  efferye- 
fcence,  and  lofe  proportionably  of 
the  additional  activity  which  the 
quick-lime  had  produced  in  theoi, 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 

The  milder  common  cauftic. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Ffefli  quicklime, 
Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them  well  together  at  the  time 
of  ufing. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftandiog 
the  lime  is  ufed  frefli,  proves  much 
milder  than  the  former ;  the  acri-' 
mony  of  the  fait  being  here  cover- 
ed by  the  oil  and  tallow  by  which 
it  is  reduced  into  foap. 


SECT.      II. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts. 


AS  fixt  alkalies  are  produced  in 
the  burning  of  vegetables, 
and  remain  behind  in  the  afhes  ; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a 
like  degree  of  heat  from,  animal 
fubftances^  and  rife  in  diftiHation 


along  with  the  other  volatile  prin- 
ciples $  the  admifllon  of  air,  necef- 
fary  for  the  produAion  of  the 
former,  is  not  needful  for  the  lat- 
ter. Thefe  falt^ are  obtainable  alfo 
from  fome  vegetable  matters  %  and 

from 
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from  vegetable  tuid^amnid  fool. 
Though  t  ftrong  &re  is  requifite  for 
their  produ6Uon»  jret  when  once 
completeljr  forined,  tiiey  are  difli- 
pated  by  the  gentleft  iraraitb:  to 
diftiUation,  they  rife  fooner  than 
the  moft  highly  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine.  •  They  are  produced  in  urine* 
by  putrefaction,  without  fire  ;  and 
without  6re  alfo  they  exhale 
from  it. 


Part  ID. 


SPJRITUS,  SAL  et  OLEUM 

CORNU  CERVL 

^prit^  Jdt  and  oil  of  h^tjhvrn. 

Lond. 

Diftil  places  of  hartfhorn  by  a  fir« 
gcadually  raifed  almoft  to  che 
higheft:  a  fptrit»  fait  and  oil 
will  afcecid. 

If  the  oil  be  fieparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  difttlkd  again  to- 
gether, with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure. 
If  this  be  carefully  repeated  fe- 
deral times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  frono  the 
fpirit,  and  fuMined  firft  from  am 
equal  weight  of  pure  chalk,  and 
afterwards  from  a  little  re^ified 
fpirit  of  wine,  becooies  the 
fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartfliorn  is  generally 
oiade  by  burning  the  horns  left 
after  this  diilillation. 
After  the  fame  manner,  a  fpirit, 
fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  fub- 
ftance.  . 

EMnh. 

Put  pieces  of  hartihorn  into  a  large 
iron  pot  furnifhed  with  an  earth- 
en head  ;  and  having  fitted  on 
a  capacious  receiver,  and  lured 
the  jnndures,  diftil  in  an  open 
fire  gradually  racreafed.  At 
firft  a  phlegm  arifes,  then  a  (pi- 
rity  and  afterwards    a^  volatile 


fait,  accompanied  with  an  oil: 
the  oil  that  cooms  over  firft  is 
of  a  yellowifli  colour,  but  oa 
protraaing  the  diftiUatton,  there 
fucceeds  a  reddiih  oae  verging 
to  black.  In  the  botto«i  of  the 
iron  pot  there  remains  a  Uack 
coal,  which  being  burnt  to 
whiteneis  in  the  open  air  \m  a^ 
ed  calcined  hartfli^n. 
Having  poured  oUt  of  the  red- 
pient  all  the  difiercDt  aiattcrs 
which  hMt  come  over  itto  it« 
they  may  be  feparated  fron  aae 
another  into  the  foUovriQg  oaa- 
ner:  the  oil  feparates  firorathc 
phlegm  and  fpirit  in  ftltratioa : 
the  two  latter  will  pala  tbrasgh, 
and  the  oil  remain  oa  ihtt  3ter. 
The  phl^m  may  be  lepar alii 
from  the  fpirit  by  diftillatioa  is 
a  tall  veflet,  with  a  gentle  beat: 
the  fpirit  will  oome  over  toio 
the  recipifsit,  and  the  pbkga 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  dil^ 
tilling  ?effel. 

The  fpirk  loay  be  divided  iaw 
a  volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  hy 
diftilling  it  in  a  very  tall  andaar* 
row  cucurbit ;  tbe  ialt  wiU  wnk, 
and  adhere  to  tbe  bead  ia  a  dry 
^rm  I  the  phlegm  femaiaiiig  bt- 
hind. 

The  (alt  mij  be  freed   fioaa  the  . 
oil,  by  fublimiog  k  fron  twice 
its  quantity  of  fotaftt  »  for  the 
oil  is   kept  down  by  the  potaflt, 
wbilft  the  (ak  arifes. 
Tbe  fpirit  alfo  is. rendered  ^ 
by  adding,  to  every    pint, 
ounces  of  potafh,  and  ^iftHliag  j 
in  a  glafs  retort. 

The  remaining  potalh  maj  be 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal- 
cining It  in  an  open  fire,  lb  as  to 
bufft  out  the  oil  it  had  abibibei 
from  the  fah  or  fpirit. 
A  ^irit,  fait,  and  oil*  tnuy  be 
obtained  to  the  fame  BsaaMir 
from  all  the  foUd  paru  of  wmc 
laals. 

Tm 
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The  wholefalc  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diftillation  of 
hanihoro,  with  earthen  heads  aU 
mod  like  thofe  of  the  common  ftill : 
for  receivers,  they  ufe  a  couple  of 
bil-jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
Juted  together  |  the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  lower- 
moil  jar»  through  a  hole  made  on 
purpofe  in  its  bottom.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fubjed  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cudomary  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  for  feveral  days 
fucceiTively ;  only  nnluting  the 
head  occafionally,  t6  put  in  freih 
materials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron  pot»  fach  as  is  ufually  fiied  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed  | 
an  iron  head  being  iitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large, 
and  a  glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter 
inferted  betwixt  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  veflel  being  charg- 
ed with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  mo« 
derate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  (low- 
I7  increafed,  and   raifed  at  length 
almoft  to  the  utmoft  degree.     At 
firft,  a  phlegmatic  liquor  ^arifes  ; 
the  quantity  of  which   will   be  lefs 
or  greater,  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry  :  this  is  fuc- 
c'eeded  by    the  fait   and   oil  }  the 
fait  at  firft  diflblvef,  as   it   comes 
over*    in   the  phlegm,    and    thus 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit :  when 
the    phlegm  is   faturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fait  concretes  in  a 
folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  red- 
pient.     If  it  is  required  to  have  tne 
whole  of  the  fait  folid  and  undif- 
iblved,  the  phlegm  ihould   be  re- 
moved as  foon  as  the  fait  begiaa  to 
arife^  which  may  be  known  by  the 
appearance  of  white  fumes:  and 
that    this  may  be  done  the   more 
commodioufly,  the  receiver  (hould 
be  left  unluted,  till  this  firft  part  of 
tbeproceff  is  finiJhed.    The  white 


vapours  which  now  arife,  fome- 
times  come  with  fuch  vehemeace, 
as  to  throw  off*  or  burft  the  re- 
ceiver: to  prevent  this  accident, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  fmall  hdie 
in  the  luting ;  which  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  ftopt  with  a  wooden  peg, 
oi'  opened,  as  the  operator  iball 
find  proper.  After  the  fait  has  ail 
arifen,  a  thick,  dark  coloured  oil 
comes  over :  the  procefs  is  now  to 
be  difcontinued,  and  the  veflels, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  pour- 
ed out  of  ihe  receiver,  the  fak 
which  remains  adhering  to  its  fides, 
is  to  be  waihed  out  with  a  little 
water,  and  added  to  the  reft.  It  is 
convenient  to  let  the  whole  ftand 
for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil  may 
the  better  difengage  itfelf  fix>m  the 
liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  bj 
a  funnel,  and  afterwards  moreper- 
fedly  by  filtration  through  wetted, 
paper.  The  fait  and  (pirits  are' 
then  to  be  farther  purined  as  a- 
bove  direded. 

The  fpirit  of  hart  (horn  met  with 
in  the  (hops  is  extremely  precari- 
ous in  point  of  (Irength  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which 
its  eificacy  depends)  varying  ac- 
cording as  the  diftillation,  in  rec- 
tifying it,  is  continued  for  a  longer 
or  fliorter  time.  If  after  the  vo- 
latile fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part  be  driv- 
en over  after  it,  asisjuft  fufficient 
to  diifoive  it,  the  fpirit  will  be  ful- 
ly faturated,  and  as  ftrong  as  it 
can  be  made  ;  if  the  procefs  is  not 
at  this  inftant  ftopt,  the  phjegm, 
continuing  to  arife,  muft  render  the 
fpirit  contmually  weaker  and  weak- 
er. The  diftillation  therefore  ought 
to  be  difcontinued  at  this  period, 
or  rather  whilft  fome  of  the  fait 
fiill  remains  undiflblved  ;  thp  fpirit 
will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and 
the  huytT  be  fumiftied  with  a  cer- 
tain criterion  of  its  ftrength.    Very 
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few  have  taken  aiif  notice  of  the 
above-mentioned  inconvenience  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits ;  and  the  re- 
medy is  Brft  hinted  at  in  the  phar- 
macopteia  reformata.  The  puritj 
of  the  fpirit  is  eafily  judged  from 
its  clearnefs  and  grateful  odoa|[. 

VoLATiLB  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree^ 
in  many  refpeds,  with  fixt  alka- 
lies and  their  folutions  or  leys  ; 
as  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  a  green;  efFervefcing 
with  and  'neutralizing  acids  j  li- 
quefying the  animal  juices,  and 
corroding  the  fieftiy  parts,  fo  as 
when  applied  to  the  (kin,  and  pre- 
vented from  exhaling  by  a  proper 
covering,  to  a6t  as  cauftics  ;  dif- 
folving  oils  and  fulphur,  though 
lefs  readily  than  the  fixt  alkalies, 
on  account,  probably,  of  their 
not  being  able  to  bear  any  confi- 
derable  heat,  by  which  their  ac- 
tivity might  be  promoted.  Their 
principal  difference  from  the  other 
alkalies  fecms  to  confid  in  their 
volatility:  they  exhale,  or  emit 
pungent  vapours,  in  the  coldeft 
fiate  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  by 
their  ftimulating  fmell  they  prove 
ferviceable  in  languors  and  faint- 
ings.  Taken  internall/,  they  dif- 
cover  a  greater  colliquating  as  well 
as  ftimulating  power ;  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  after  their  ufe 
bas  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
being  found  to  be  remarkably  more 
fluid  than  before }  they  are  like- 
wife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by 
perfpiration,  and  to  a6t  on  the 
nervous  fyftem.  They  arc  parti- 
cularly ttfeful  in  lethargic  cafes  j 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors, 
headachs,  inflations  of  the  fto- 
inach,  flatulent  cholicf ,  and  other 
fymptoms  which    attend    them: 
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they  are  generally  found  more  fel-- 
viceable  to  aged  perfons,  and  in 
phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the  op- 
po(ite  circumftances.  In  fome  fe- 
vers, particularly  thofe  of  the  low 
kind,  accompanied  with  a  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  redundance  of  phlegm, 
and  fizinefs  of  the  blood,  they  are 
of  great  utility  ;  liquefying  the 
vifcid  juices,  railing  the  vis  vitz, 
and  exciting  a  faluiary  diapbore- 
fis  j  but  in  putrid  fevers,  fcurvies, 
and  wherever  the  mafs  of  bkx>d  is 
thin  and  acrimonious,  they  do 
harm.  As  they  are  more  powerful 
than  the  fixt  in  liquefying  fizy  blood 
and  tenacious  humours,  (o  they 
prove  more  hurtful  where  the  flokls 
are  already  in  a  col  liquated  date. 
In  vernal  intermittents,  particalar- 
ly  thofe  of  the  flow  kind,-  and  where 
the  blood  is  denfe  or  fizy,  they  are 
often  the  moft  efficacious  remedy. 
Mr.  BifTet  obferves,  in  bis  £flay 
on  the  medical  conflrtution  of  Great 
Britain,  that  though  many  cafeft 
occur  which  will  yield  to  no  other 
medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he  has 
met  with  a  pretty  many  that  were 
only  fuppreued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bark,  but  were  completely 
cured  by  alkaline  fpirits  :  that 
thefe  fpirits  will  often  carry  off 
vernal  intermittents,  without  any 
previous  evacuation  ^  but  that  they 
are  generally  more  effectual,  if  a 
purge  is  premifed  ;  and  in  pletho- 
ric or  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where 
the  fever  perfonates  a  remittent^ 
venzfedtion. 

Thefe  falts  are  roofl:  commodi- 
ottfly  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  large- 
ly diluted  ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
which  ihould  be  made  up  only  as 
it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve. 
Ten  drops  of  a  well  made  fpirit,  or 
faturated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 
contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait. 

la 
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In  interroitt^ntSy  fifteen  or  twenty     which  may    be  added,  that  when 
drops  of  the  fpirit  are   given   in  a 
tea-cup  full  of  cold  fpring  water, 
and  repeated  five  or  fix   times  in 
each  interoiKnon. 


The    volaiiJ)9'^fWl|s   and  fpirits 

Prepared  from  different  animal  fub- 
ances,  have  been  fop pofed  capa- 
ble of  producing  different  efFeds 
upon  the  human  body,  and  to  re- 
ceive fpccific  virtues  from  the  fub- 
je€t.  The  fa!t  of  vipers  has  been 
edeemed  particularly,  ferviceable 
in  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  that  animal  ;  and  a  fait 
drawn  from  the  human  fcull,  in 
djfeafes  of  the  head.  But  modern 
pra^ice  acknowledges  no  fuch 
different  effects  from  thefe  prepa- 
rations, and  chemical  experiments 
have  fliewn  their  identity.  There 
if  indeed,  when  not  fufficiently 
purified,  a  very  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  fmell,  tafte,  degree 
of  pungency,  and  volatility  of 
the(e  falts  ;  and  in  this  ft  ate,  their 
medicinal  virtues  vary  confiderably 
enough  to  defer ve  notice  :  but  this 
difference  they  have  in  common, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
loaded  with  oil,  not  as  they  are 
produced  from  this  or  that  animal 
fubftance.  As  firft  diftilled,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is 
the  prevailing  principle :  in  this 
fiate,  they  have  much  Icfs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pun- 
-gency,  than  when  ihcy  have  under- 
gone repeated  diftillations,  and 
fuch  other  operations  as  difengage 
the  oil  from  the  fait  j  for  by  ihefe 
means,  they  lofe  their  faponaceous 
quality,  and  acquiring  greater  de- 
grees of  acrimony,  become  me- 
dicines of  a  diiferent  clafs.  Thefe 
preparations,  therefore,  do  not 
differ  near  {o  much  from  one  ano- 
ther, as  they  do  from  then^felves 
ia  different  dates  of  piuit/.    To 


we  confider  them  as  loaded  with 
oil,  the  virtues  of  a  diftilled  animal 
oil  itfelf  are  likewife  to  be  brought 
into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  diftilled,  arf 
highly  fetid  and  pffenfive,  of  an 
extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  adtivity,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman's  account,  half  a  drop, 
diftblved  in  a  drachm  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  fufficicnt  to  raife  a  copi«> 
ous  fweat.  Bv  repeated  ridUfica- 
tions,  they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  become  mild 
in  their  medicinal  operation  :  the 
rectified  oils  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
and  are  fa  id  to  be  anodyne  and  aa- 
tifpafmodic,  to  procure  a  calm 
fteep  and  gentle  fweat,  without 
heating  or  exagitating  the  body. 
(See  page  421  )  It  is  obviouf 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits 
muft  differ,  not  only  according  to 
thequantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil 
itfelf  in  its  different  ftates. 

The  volatile 'faits  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  a  very  offenfive  fmell: 
by  repeated  redlification,  as  dire^* 
ed  in  the  proceftes  above  fet  down, 
they  lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on 
which  thefe  qualities  depend,  the 
fait  becomes  white,  ,the  Ipirit  lim- 
pid as  water,  and  of  a  grateful 
odour  I  and  this  is  the  mark  of  fuf- 
Ikient  reflification. 

It  has  been  objeded  to  the  re- 
peated reftificaiion  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, that,  by  feparating  the 
oil,  it  renders  them  fmiilar  to  the 
pure  fait  and  fpirit  of  fa!  ammo- 
niac, which  are  procurable  at  an 
eafier  rate^  Cut  this  is  bv  no 
means  the  cafe.  The  intention  is 
not  to  purify  them  wholly  from 
tbe  oil,  but  to  fcparate  thegroffer 
part,  and  to  fubtilize  the  reft,  fo 
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as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame 
date  as  when  the  oil  is  re6lified  by 
itfelf.  I  have  repeated  the  redifi- 
cation  of  fpirit  or  hartfhorn  twen- 
ty times  fucceflively,  and  found  it 
dill  to  participate  of  oil,  bat  of 
an  oil  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  firil  diftillation. 

The  redtified  oils  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The 
falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  care- 
fully rectified,  fuffer,  in  length  of 
time,  the  fame  change  ;  refuming 
their  original  brown  colour  and  ill 
fmell  ;  a  proof  that  the  rectification 
is  far  from  having  divefted  them  of 
oil. 

SPIRITUS,    SAL,    et    OLEUM 
FULIGINIS. 
Spirit^  /alt,  ami  oil  of  foot, 
Lond. 
Diftil  foot  after  the   fame  manner 
as  directed  above  for  hartihorn  : 
but  here  more  labour  is  required 
to    render    the    fpirit    and   fait 
pure. 

• 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufiicienliy  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  ihofe 
of  animal  fubflances  ;  though  feme 
have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  paniculaily  in  epilep- 
tic cafes. 

SPIRITUS  et  SAL  VOLATILIS 
SALIS  AMMONIACI. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit   of  fal 

ammoniac, 

Lond, 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound  offal 
ammoniac,  and  four  pints  of 
water.  Diftil  off  with  a  gentle 
heat,  two  pints  of  fpirit. 

The  volatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  amnioniac  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
and  fet  to  fublime  in  a  retort, 
with  a  (Irong  fire. 
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Edinh, 
Take  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  fait  of  tartar:  grind  them 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  mto  a  glafs  rcton, 
pouring  on  gradually  as  miicb 
water  as  will  diilblve  the  falts. 
Diftil,  with  a  gradual  6re>  in  a 
fand-bath:  the  fait  rifes  6rfi» 
and  concretes  in  the  receiver. 
If  the  fait  is  wated  in  a  dry  form, 
remove  the  receiver  before  ao^ 
water  comes  over :  if  a  fpirit  is 
wanted,  continue  the  diftillation, 
till  (b  much  water  has  arifen  as 
is  fuflicient  to  diflblve  the  fah» 
taking  care  to  protraQ  it  no 
longer. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkaU  and 
manne  acid.  In  thefe  procefts, 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  thie  fixe  al- 
kali or  chalk ;  and  the  volatile  al- 
kali is  ofcourfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  ad 
upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  ex- 
tricates a  pungent  urinous  odour, 
as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  mofl  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  difHIIine  vdf- 
fel :  the  two  falts  may  be  di&lvcd 
feparately  in  water,  the  folutioBS 
poured  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver 
immediately  fitted  on.  An  equal 
weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is  fully,  per- 
haps more  than,  fufficient,  to  ex- 
tricate all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  ad  up- 
on the  fal  ammoniac,  till  a  coofi- 
derable  heat  is  applied.  Heoce 
thefe  may  be  without  inconve- 
nience, and  indeed  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  retort :  the. 
furface  of  the  mixture  may  be  co- 
vered with  a  little  more  powdered 
chalk,  to  prevent  fuch  particles  of 
the  fal  ammoniac,  as  may  happen 
to  lie  uppermoil,  from  fubiiming 
unchanged.    Though  the  fire  miif 

here 
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here  be  much  greater  than  when 
fixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not 
be  too  ftrong,  nor  too  fuddenly 
raifed  ;  for  if  it  is,  a  part  of  the 
chalk  (though  of  itfelf  not  capable 
of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  alone  with 
the  volatile  fait.  M.  da  Hamel 
experienced  (he  juflnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation :  he  relates »  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  academy  of 
fciences  for  the  year  1735»  that  he 
frequently  found  his  volatile  fait, 
when  a  very  ftrong  fire  was  made 
ufe  ef  in  the  fublimatioOt  amount 
to  more,  fometimes  one  half  more, 
than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal 
ammoniac  employed  ;  and  that, 
though  it  is  certain  that  not  three- 
fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure 
volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  mat- 
ter, thus  once  volatilized  by  the 
alkali,  arofe  along  with  it  again 
upon  the  gentleft  refublimation, 
diilblved  with  it  in  water,  and 
exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to 
another  retort  charged  with  freih 
materials :  this  procefs  may  be 
repeated,  till  the  recipient  appears 
lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a  con- 
conliderable  thicknefs  ;  the  veiTel 
muft  then  be  broken  in  order  to  get 
out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  are  the  .pureft  of 
all  the  medicines  of  this  kind. 
They  arc  fomewhat  more  acri- 
monious than  thofe  produced  di- 
rcftly  from  animal*  fubftanccs, 
which  always  contain  a  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubje6t,  and 
receive  from  thence  fome  degree 
of  a  fponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
lad  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
degree  of  purity,  by  combining 
them  with  acids  into  ammoniacal 
ialts  i    and  afterwards  recovering 
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the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe  com- 
pounds by  the  proceiTes  above  di- 
reaed. 

The  matter  which  remains,  in 
the  retort,  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the 
fait,  of  fal  ammoniac,  is  found 
to  confid  of  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  em- 
ployed. When  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium, 
the  refiduum,  or  caput  roortuum 
as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  folution 
and  cryflallization,  a  fait  exactly 
fiipilar  to  the /j^iritus  falis  marini 
coagulatus  hereaher  defcribed  :  and 
hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  formerly  attri- 
buted to  this  fait,  under  the  names 
o^ftd  antihyfiericuMy  antihypochgn^ 
Macum,  fehrifugum^  digefiinjum 
fykjiiy  &c. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vo- 
latile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a 
moid  air,  runs  into  a  pungent  li- 
quor, which  proves  nearly  the 
fame  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made 
dir^dly  in  the  marine  acid  :  it  is 
called  by  fome,  oUutn  creta^  oil  of 
chalk.  If  calcined  (hells  or  other 
animal  limes,  be  mingled  with  fal 
ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be  obtained, 
which  likewife  runs  in  the  air,  and 
forms  a  liquor  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  liquor  feeins  to  be  the  fecret 
of  fome  pretenders  to  a  diilblvent  of 
the  calculus. 

SPIRITUS     VOLATILIS      CAUS- 

TICUS. 

Volatile  cauftic fpirit. 

Take     of    fal      ammoniac ,     one 
pound  i 

Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Quench  the   lime  in   the  water  ; 

and  having  put  this  mixture  into 

a  retort,  add  to  it  the  powdered 

fait.     Immediately  adapt   a  re- 

F  f  2     .  cipient 
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heat  draw  off  two  pints 
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and  with  a  very  gentle  fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  con- 
(iderable  quantity  of  water,  with- 
out any  danger  of  difcovery  from 
the  taile  or  fmeil.  This  abufe 
would  be  prevented,  if  what  has 
been  formerly  laid  down  as  a  mark 
of  the  ftrengtb  of  ihefe  fpirits. 
(fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining 
undiiiblved  in  them)  was  complied 
with.  It  may  be  deteded  by  ad- 
ding to  a  little  of  the  fulpeded 
fpirit  about  one-fourth  its  quantity 
or  more  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  ge- 
nuine, will  precipitate  a  part  of 
its  volatile  /alt,  but  occalions  no 
vifible  feparation  or  change  in  the 
cauftic  fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
fophifticaCed  with  it. 
Others  have    fubftituted,  to  the 


This  fpirit  is  commonly  call- 
cdy  from  the  intermedium,  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  wtb  quicklime. 
The  effedt  of  the  quicklime  on  the 
fal  ammoniac,  is  verv  different 
from  that  of  the  chalk  and  (ixt 
alkali  in  the  foregoing  procefs. 
Immediately  on  mixture,  a  very 
penetrating  vapour  exhales  ;  and 
m  diftillation,  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  form  $ 
no  part  of  it  appearing  in  a  concrete 
ftate,  how  gently  foever  the  liquor 
be  rediftilled.  The  fpirit  is  far 
more  pungent  than  the  other  both 
in  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and,  like  fixt 
alkalies  rendered   cauftic    by    the 


fame  intermedium,  it  raifes  no  ef-    fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  folutioa 


fervefcence  on  the  admixture  of 
acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimo- 
nious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for 
fmellingtoinfaintings,  &c.  though, 
when  properly  diluted,  it  may  b% 
given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is 
an  excellent  menftruum  for  fome 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  Peruvian 
bark,  which  the  other  fpirit  extracts 
little  from. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of 
this  with  the  officinal  fpirits  both 
of  (al  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  : 
which  thus  become  more  pungent, 


of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt 
alkaline  fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofites  a  faline  matter 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine. 
like  the  genuine  fpirit ;  from  which 
however,  it  may  be  diftinguiilied« 
by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated* 
not  beug  a  volatile  alkaline,  but  a 
a  fixt  neutral  fait.  The  abufe 
may  be  more  readily  dete6ted  by  a 
drop  or  two  of  folution  of  Giver 
made  in  aquafortis  ;  which  will 
produce  no  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  true  fpirit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and 
milky. 


SECT.    III. 

Combination  of  alkalies  with  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits. 


SAPO  AMYGDALINUS. 

Almondjoap 
Lond, 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  frefh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure 
of    the    foregoing     ibap    leys. 


Digeft  them  together  in  fuch  a 
heat,  that  they  may  but  juft  boil 
or  fiaimer«  and  in  a  few  hours 
they  will  unite :  after  which, 
the  liquor,  in  boiling,  will  foon 
become  ropy,  and  in  ^ood  mea- 
fure tranfparent ;  a  httle  of  ic 
fuffered 
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fuflFered  to  cool,  will  appear  like    contain  any  acid  unneutrai/zed.     In 


geliy.  When  this  happens, 
throw  in  bj  little  and  little  fome 
common  (alt,  till  the  boiling 
liquor  lofes  it  ropinefs  $  and 
continue  the  co6tion,  till,  on 
receiving  fome  drops  on  a  tile, 
the  foap  is  found  to  coagulate, 
and  the  water  fr^ly  feparates 
from  it.  The  firte  being  then 
removed,  the  foap  will  gradu- 
ally arife  to  the  lurface  of  the 
liquor:  take  it  off  before  it 
'grows  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  mould  *-  frame,  which 
has  a  cloth  for  its  bottom ; 
afterwards  take  o«t  the  foap, 
and  fet  it  by  till  fuffictently 
dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a  foap 
may  likewife  be  made  with  o^ 
olive ;  but  the  pvreft  oil  muft 
beufed,  that  the  foap  may  be 
as  little  ungrateful  as  poifible 
either  to  the  palate  or  ftomach. 


pure  water,  it  diffolves  into  a  milky 
Uquor,  which  on  dropping  in  fome 
oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  kind  of 
coagulum :  on  adding  more  of  the 
acid,  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  the 
oil  of  the  (bap  arifes  to  the  furface, 
its  alkali  unitmg  with  the  acid,  and 
forming  faline  concretions  at  the 
bottom.  The  oil,  carefully  col- 
le^ed,  proves  remarkably  purer 
than  when  it  firft  entered  the  com- 
polition  of  the  foap  ;  and,  like  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  di(rolvet 
.in  fpirit  of  wine:  it  may  poflibly 
be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  as  it  feems  to  be  freed  from 
Its  groffer  matter,  extremely  pure, 
and  is  void  of  the  pungency  of 
eflential  oils. 

It  follows  from  the  above  ex- 
periments, that  no  kind  of  acid 
ought  to  be  ufed  along  with  foap  ; 
all  acids  abforbing*  the  alkahne 
fait  of  the  foap  from  the  oil.  Neu- 
tral falts  have  not  this  effeft,  their 
acid  being  already  fatiated  with  an 
THisprocefs  isfofiillydefcribed,  ^alkali  1  but  falts  compofed  of  an 

acid  and  an  earthy  or  metalic  body. 


as  to  render  any  farther  diredions 
unneceflary.  The  eeneral  virtues 
of  foaps  have  been  already  deliver- 
ed in  page  219 :  that  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  not  dinerent 
in  quality  from  the  hard  fort  there 
mentioned.  The  ftrength  of  foaps 
varies  confiderably  with  their  age, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  kept  1  fpfftt  foap,  tiioiigh 
apparently  of  a  good  confiftence, 
k>(es,  upon  being  thoroughly  dried, 
near  one-third  of  its  weight ; 
the  whole  of  which  lofs  is  mere 
water  1  a  circuraftance  to  be 
particularly  attended  to»  in  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
alkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  feparated  from  one 
another)  by  all  acids ;  and  hence 
it  docs  not  lather  with  waters  that 


as  the  purging  bitter  fait,  vitriol » 
&c.  decompound  the  foap  equally 
with  pure  acids;  acids  quitting 
an  earth  or  metal  to  unite  with  an 
alkali  brought  in  contaA  with 
them. 

>  Soap  diflblves  likewife,  but  in 
fmall  quantity,  in  pure  fpirii .  of 
wine :  it  is  obfervable  of  this  (blu- 
tion,  that  if  expofed  to  a  degree  of 
cold,  a  very  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water,  begins  to  freeze, 
it  congeals  into  a  folid  pellucid 
niafs. 

The  men(|ruum  which  diflblves 
foap  moft  perfectly,  and  in  gr^t- 
eft  quantity,  is  a  pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a 
(light  acidity,  not  indeed  diftin- 
guifliable  by  the  ta(%e  or  by  the 
ttfual  ways  of  trials  but  fuf&cient 
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to  give  fomewhat  of  a  milky  bae 
to  iolu lions  of  foap  made  in  them. 
This  may  be  corrected  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  alkaline  fait :  lAv. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  that  twen- 
ty-eight parts  of  good  proof  fpirit, 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  of 
fait  of  kali  (fee  page  427)  will 
diilblve  ten  parts  of  good  hard  foap 
into  a  perfedly  limpid  liquor.  The 
common  alkaline  falts,  as  that  of 
tartar,  anfwer  equally  in  this  re- 
fpe€t  with  that  of  kali ;  but  the 
latter,  being  much  le(a  acrimonious  9  Sapo  tartareus. 

feems    preferable    where    the    fo-  Soap  of  tartar, 

lution    is   intended    for    medicinal  ^  Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tar 


arife  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 
Expofe  the  remainder  to  a  dry 
air  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will 
become  a  white,  opake,  and 
fomewhat  friable  mafs.  Prad, 
chem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  ex- 
amination, net  in  any  degree  acri- 
monious, but  Quite  mild  and  foft, 
and  confequently  well  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 


ufe. 

This  fieicility  of  the  decompofitton 
of  foap  by  acids  renders  it  an  ufeful 
criterion  of  low  degrees  of  un- 
neutralised  acidity  in  waters,  &c. 
The  limpid  folution  of  foap  in  proof 
fpirit,  dropt  into  any  liquor,  that 
contains  either  a  pure  acid,  or  a 
fait  compofed  of  an  acid  with  an 
earth  or  metal,  renders  the  liquor 
immediately  milky,  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  it  is 
impregnated  with. 

Sapo  puripicatus. 
PurifeJfoap, 
Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Ge- 
noa, Alicaot,  or  any  other  oil* 
foap,  into  a  clean  pewter  veiTeL, 
.  and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
redified  fpirit  of  wine.  Place 
the  veiiel  in  a  water-bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as 
may  make  the  0>ii'i^  ^i^  when 
it  will  foon  diflolve  the  foap. 
Let  the  veifel  (land  dofe  cover- 
ed, in  a  warm  place,  till  the  li- 
cjuor  has  grown  perfectly  clear  ; 
if  any  oily  matter  fwim  upon  the 
iurface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
Then  decant  the  limpid  liquor 
from  the  feces,  and  diilil  ofF 
from  it  al)  the  fpirit  that  will 


tar,  very  well  calcined  and  re- 
duced into  powder  whilft  hot: 
immediately  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
broad  glafs  veffel,  twice  its 
.r  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine; 
and  let  tbttn  ftand  together  in  a 
cellar  for  fome  weeks,  till  the 
oil  has  penetrated  the  fait  :  then 
add  more  oil  by  degrees,  till 
the  fait  has  abforbed  thrice  its 
own  quantity,  and  both  appear 
united  into  a  foap  ;  which,  if 
the  matter  is  every  day  ftirred, 
will  happen  in  a  month  or  two* 
The  effedt  fucceeds  fooner,  if 
the  containing  vefiel  be  fixed  to 
the  /ail  of  a  windmill,  or. any 
other  machine  that  turns  roimd 
with  great  velocity. 

This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
taken  from  the  preceding  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
might  be  finillied  in  a  very  little 
time,  by  duly  attending  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  our  cbemifts,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  writers,  have 
in  general  overlooked  ;  and  which 
many  have  fuppofed  to  be  a  means 
even  of  preventing  fnccefs.  If 
the  oil  be  poured  upon  the  pal- 
verized  fait  whilft  very  hot,  they 
will    immediately    unite,    with    a 

biffing 
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hilling  noife  ;  and  by  rubbing  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  mortar, 
form  a  truly  faponaceous  mafs,  the 
medicine  here  intended.  If  the 
fait  is  fufFered  to  grow  cold  before 
the  addition  of  the  oil,  it  is  fcarce 
poilible  to  unite  them,  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  college  ob- 
ferves,  without  the  addition  of 
a  little  water,  which  in  this  cafe 
promotes  the  effect.  The  regular, 
uniform  motion  above  recommend- 
ed, does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
agitation  or  rubbing  in  a  mortar  ; 
the  different  degrees  of\  centrifugal 
force  which  the  oil  and  fait  ac- 
quire, when  moved  circularly, 
tending  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
fait  does  not  retain  fo  much  of 
the  oil  as  might  be  ezpeded;  far 
the  greateft  part  of  this  volatile 
fluid  being  dilfipated  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  Mr.  Baume  relates,  in  his 
Manuel  de  cbemie  latel^publiflied, 
that  experiments  have  convinced 
him,  that  the  foapconfifts  of  only 
the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
with  the  alkali  ;  that  the  more 
fluid  and  well  rectified  the  oil 
is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obuined  ;  and 
that  bv  adding  a  little  turpentine 
in  fubftance  to  the  mixture,  the 
preparation  is  confiderably  accele- 
rated. 

This  medicine 'has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephti- 
tic  complaints,  and  as  a  corredor 
of  certain  vegetable  fubftances, 
particularly  opium  ;  it  was  for 
fome  time  a  great  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  its  firft  preparer.  Star- 
key,  under  the  names  of  philofo- 
phic  foap,  the  vegetable  correc- 
tor, &c.  Its  virtues,  however, 
have  not  been  fufBciently  warrant- 
ed by  experience;  nor  does  the  pre- 
fent  pradice  pay  any  regard  to  it. 
Accordingly  both  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colJeees  have  rejected 
it  at  the  late  reformation  ot  their 
pharmacopoias. 


LOTIO  SAPONACEA. 

Saponaceous  lotion, 
L^nd, 
Take  of 

Damalk  rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint; 
Oil  olive,  one  quarter  of  a  pint; 
Ley  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce   by 
meafure. 
Grind  the  Itj    of  tartar   and  the 
oil  together,    until  they  unite  ; 
then  gradually  add  the  rofe  wa- 
ter. 

This  is  defigned  for  external 
^e,  as  a  detergent  waih;  and,  like 
other  ibapy  liquors,  anfwers  this 
pnrpofe  very  effectually.  Where 
It  is  required  to  be  more  deterfive» 
it  may  be  occafionally  rendered  fo, 
by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  a  foiution  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait. 

LINIMENTUM 

SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  Hnimeni. 

bond. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint; 
Hard  Spanifh  foap,  three  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 
Digeft  the  foap  in  the  (pirit  of  roie- 
mary,  until  it  is  diifolved;  then 
add  the  camphor. 

BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM, 

vulgo  OPPODELDOCH. 

Saponaceous  half  am  ^  commonly  called 

opodeldoc. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Spanifhfoap,  ten  ounces; 
Camphor,  two  ounces; 
Effential  o^l  of'rofemary, 
Effential  oil  df  origanum,    each 

halt  an  ounce  ; 
Rectified    fpirit    of  wine,    four 

pints. 
P  f  4  Digeft 
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iyigt&  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
with  a  gentle  beat,  till  it  is  dif- 
folved  ;  then  add  the  camphor 
and  the  oils,  and  (hake  the  whole 
well  together,  that  they  may  be 
perfeAly  mixed. 

These  compoiitions  alfo  are 
employed  chiefly  for  external  pnr- 
pofes,  againft  rheumatic  pains » 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
complaints.  Soap  a€b  to  miich 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap- 
plied in  a  liquid  form,  than  in  the 
lolid  one  of  a  plafter, 

ABLSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 

vulffo  BATEANUM, 
Mioiyns  balfam^  commonlj  called 
Bate^s  baljam, 
ESnb. 
Take  of 
White  foap,  two  ounces; 
Crude  opioni,  half  an  ounce; 
Camphor,  fix  drachms ; 
EflTential  oil  of  rofemary,    one 

drachm ; 
Re^ified  fpirit  of  wine,  eighteen 
ounces. 
Digeft  the  ^irit  with  the  foap  and 
opium,  m  a  gentle  fano-heat, 
for  three  days  ;  then  Arain  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  camphor 
and  eflential  oil. 

This  coropofition  is  greatly 
commended  for  allaying  pains,  and 
i&  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
with  benefit  even  in  the  gout ;  a 
cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid  on  the 
part.  It  is  fometimes  like  wife  di- 
re^ed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  fame  diforder,  as  alfo  in  ner- 
vous colics,  jaundices,  kc.  from 
twenty  to  fifty  drops  or  more ; 
though  furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  opiate  medicines  requires 
great  caution.  One  grain  of  opi- 
um ia  contained  in  about  ninety 
drops  of  the  balfam. 
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LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatik  Ummemt. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Oil.  of  almonds,  one  ounce    by 

meafure; 
Spirit  of   fa!     ammoniac,     two 
drachms  by  weight. 
Stir  them  together  in  a  wide-mouth- 
ed   phial,    until  they    perfc€Uy 
unite. 

EPITHEMA  VOLATILE. 
FolatiU  €  pit  hem. 
bond. 
Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  - 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 
Stir  the  turpentine  in  a  mortar, 
gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 
until  the/  unite  into  a  while 
mafs. 

EMPLASTrUM  VOLATILE. 
FolatiU  plafter. 
EJinh. 
Take  of 

Venice  turpentine. 
Spirit  of  fal    anunoniac,   each 
one  ounce. 
Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 
turpentine,  ftirring  them  diligent- 
ly together  in  a  mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  arc  very 
acrid,  ftimulatingcompoCtions,aiKi 
are  principally  applied  againft  rheu- 
matic and  ifchiadic  pains.  The 
epithem  or  plafter  was  formerly 
made  of  a  ftiflPer  conCftence,  and 
more  adheiive,  bv  an  addition  of 
tacamahaca ;  which  is  here  judid- 
oufly  omitted,  as  it  prevented  the 
application  from  being  fo  expediti* 
oully  got  off  from  the  part,  as  its 
^reat  irritating  power  made  fome- 
tim^  necefT^ry. 

SPIRITOS 
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SPIRITUS  SALI8  AMMONI- 

Aa  DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  offal  ammomae. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  any  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  four  ounces  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  three  pints  of 
proof  fpirit  of  wine.  Diftii  off, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  efteem,  both  as  a  me* 
dicine  and  a  menftruum.  It  is  a 
folution  of  volatile  fait  in  rectified 
ipirit  of  wine ;  for  though  proof 
ipirit  is  made  ufe  of,  its  phlegma- 
tic part  does  not  arife  in  the  diftil- 
iation,  and  ferves  only  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  pure  fpirit  upon 
the  ammoniaclefalt.  Redified  fpi- 
rit of  wine  does  not  dilfolve  volatile 
alkaline  falts  by  fimple  mixture  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  precipitates 
them,  as  has  been  already  obferv- 
ed,  when  they  are  previouily  dif- 
folved  in  water  :  but  by  theprefent 
procefs,  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  the  volatile  alkali  is  combined 
with  the  fpirit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  (bme  purpofes,  be  more  advifa- 
ble,  to  ufe  in  this  intention  the 
volatile  fpirit  made  with  quick- 
lime :  for  this  may  be  mixed  at 
once  with  re6ti(ied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportions,  without  the 
leaft  danger  of  any  feparation  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATIUS 

FOETIDUS. 
7bt  tuoUiiU  fetid  fpirit. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Any  (ixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound 

and  a  ha]f| 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  | 
Afafoerida,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 
Draw  off  with  a  gentle  heat^    Bve 
pints. 


This  fpirit  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fptrita, 
impregnated  for  thefe  purpofes 
with  different  fetids,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  fliops  :  the 
ingredient  here  made  choice  of, 
is  the  beft  calculated  of  any  for 
general  ufe,  and  ecuivalent  in 
virtue  of  them  all.  The  fpirit  is 
pale  when  newly  diftilled,  but 
acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  ia 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATIUS 
AROMATICUS. 
Folatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
L$nd, 
Take  of 

Eflential  oil  of  nutmeg, 
Effence  of  lemons,   each    two 

drachms; 
Eifential  oil   of  cloves,    half  ft 

drachm ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  offal  ammoniac, 
one  quart. 
Diftil  them    with   a    very   gentle 
fire. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATIUS  OLE- 
OSUS,  vulgo  SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 
Folatilt.oily  fpirit^  commotify  calbJ 
faUm  aromatic  fpirit . 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Volatile  fait    of    fal  amnionic, 

eight  ounces ; 
Eflential   oil  of  rofemary,  one 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  ounce; 
Eflence  of.  lemon  peel,  half  an 

ounce; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon  and 
a  half. 
Draw   off  by  diftlllation,    in   the 
heat  of  a  wacer-bath,  near  one 
gallon. 

VOLATILB 
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Volatile  falts*  thus  united 
with  aromatics,  are  not  onl^  more 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  hkewife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ilomach» 
and  lefs  acrimonious »  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diflillation  (kilfully  perform* 
ed.  The  dofe  is  from  five  or  fix 
drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  extemporaneoufly,  b^ 
dropping  any  proper  eflential  oil 
into  the  dulcified  ipirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  will  readily  diflblve 
the  oil  without  the  afliftance  of 
diftiUation,  as  in  the  followingcom- 
pofitioni  ;  in  which  Jamaica  pep- 
per is  chofen  for  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, as  being  a  cheap  and  fuffici- 
ently  elegant  one,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  general  u(e» 

SpIRITUS   VOLATILIS    OLB- 
OSUS    EXTEMPOKA  N  EUS. 

Extemporaneous  'volatile  oilj  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 

one  pint; 
Effential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drachms. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  oil 
may  be  diflblved. 

Or, 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  redified. 
Spirit  of  fal    ammoniac  %  each 

half  a  pint; 
Effential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drachms. 

Diifolvethe  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  this  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  :  a  white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately 
formed,  which,  in  a  warm  place, 
foon  refolves  into  a  tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a  quantity  gf 
a  volatile  oily  fait. 


Part  III. 


By  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods, a  volatile  oily  fpirit  may  be 
made  occafionally,  and  adapted, 
at  pleafure,  to  particular  purpo- 
fes,  by  chufing  an  eflential  oil  pro- 
per for  the  intention.  Thus,  in 
hyf^erical  diforders,  where  the 
uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
a  preparation  of  this  kind  made 
with  the  oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny- 
royal, or  other  like  plants,  proves 
an  ufeful  remedy  ;  for  weaknefs 
of  the  flomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
be  taken  $  where  a  cephalic  is  re- 
quired, oil  of  marjorum,  lavender, 
or  roferoary  ;  in  coidnefs  and  faint- 
ings,  oil  of  cinnamon  ;  in  cafes 
of  flatulencies,  the  oils  of  anni- 
feeds  and  fweet  fennel  feeds .  Thefe 
lafk  greatly  cover  the  pungency  of 
the  volatile  fpirit,  and  render  it 
fupportable  to  the  palate.  The 
fpirits  thus  made  by  fimple  mix- 
ture,  are  no  wife  inferior,  in  me- 
dicinal efficacy,  to  -  thofe  prepared 
by  diflillation,  though  the  tinge, 
which  they  receive  from  the  oil, 
may  render  them  to  fome  perfons 
lefsfightly. 


Spiritus 


sue- 


VOLATILtS 
CINATUS. 

Succinated  volatile  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Bedified  oil  of  amber ,  from  twelve 

to  fixty  drops; 
Rectified    fpirit    of  wine,    one 

ounce; 
Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  amroooiac 

prepared      with      quicklime, 

twelve  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  diflil  in  a 
retort  with  a  moderate  fire. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  come 
into  efleem,  particularly  for  fmeli- 
ing  to  in  lownefles  and  faintings, 
under  the  name  of  Eau  du  luce. 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought 
from  France.    It  is  not  quiet  lim- 
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pid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diflblves 
only  imperfedly  in  the  fpirit :  if 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  not  exceedingly 
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ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the  oil  will 

be  imbibed. 


SECT.     IV. 

Acid  Spirits. 


SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI   tenuif,    et 

fonts  (oleum  didtus  E,) 

atqtie  COLCOTHAR, 

fV^eak  fpirit,  and  the  J^rong  fpirit  or 

oily  of  vitriol f  and  colcotbar, 

Lond. 

LET  calcined  vitriol  be  diftilled 
in  earthen  veflels,  with  a  re- 
▼crberatory  fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermiilion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  veifels  is  called  colco* 
thar  of  vitriol. 

Put  the  diftilled  liquor  into  a  glafs 
retort,  and  place  in  it  a  (and 
furnace  :  the  weak  •  fpirit  will 
come  over,  the  ftrong  (impro- 
perly called  oil  of  vitriol)  reroain- 
mg  behind. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  vi- 
triol, calcined  to  a  flight  yellow 
colour,  and  reduced  into  pow- 
der. Fill  therewith  one  half 
of  an  earthen  tetort,  place  it 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fit 
on  a  very  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures  :  then 
proceed  to  dillillation,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  fire  to  the 
tttmoft  degree,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  vapours 
arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil  im- 
proper hr  fo  called,  may  be  fcpa- 
rated  from  each  other,  by  com- 
.mitting  the  whole  to  diftillati- 
on  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand 
furnace.  The  phlegm  (which 
will  be  in  little  quantity  if  the 
Titriol  has  been  duly   calcined) 


will  arife  with  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  fpirit  with  a  Wrong- 
er, leaving  the  oil  behind. 

The  vitriol  ihould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquires  a  yellowiih  cobnr 
inclining  to  red  :  if  calcined  onl/ 
to  whitencfs,  as  has  been  com- 
monly direded,  it  will  change  in 
the  diililling  yeflels  into  a  hard 
compadt  mafs,  from  which  the 
due  quantity  of  acid  can  never 
be  obtained,  though  urged  with 
the  moft  vehement  fire  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  A  retort  is  an 
inconvenient  inftrument  for  per- 
forming the  di filiation  in  j  it  re- 
?|uires  an  extraordinary  ezpence  of 
uel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon- 
derous acid  of  vitriol,  fo  high  as 
the  figure  of  this  veiTel  demands  i 
the  veflels  ufually  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  vapour  paff- 
es  out  laterally,  without  any  af- 
cent :  thefe  are  called  long-necks  : 
the  jundures  of  them  with  the  re- 
ceivers may  be  luted  with  Wind- . 
for  loam,  moiftened  with  a  foluti- 
on  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  horfe-dung.  If  the  fire  is 
fufficiently  ftrong,  the  diftillati- 
on  will  be  finiihed  in  much  lefs 
than  three  days,  though  vapours 
will  not  ceafe  to  appear  long 
after  this  peiiod :  when  the  pro- 
cefs  has  been  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  which  Boerhaave 
limits  to  eighteen  hours,  the  fpi- 
rit that  arifes  will  not  pay  the 
expence: 
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czpence  :  regard  however  moft  be 
had  herein  to  the  fize  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  quantity  of  vitriol  in  each 
distilling  veflel,  and  the  degree  of 
beat  employed  ;  thofe  who  make 
this  commodity  in  quantity »  con- 
tinue the  operation  no  longer  than 
till  the  fumes  which ^iflue  from  the 
long-necks,  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  the  fire,  begin  to  lefTen,  and 
the  recipients  grow  fomewhat  clear. 
This  proce»  is  not  practicable  to 
advantage  without  a  very  large  ap- 

garatus.  Hence  it  is  become  a  di- 
in£t  branch  of  the  chemical  bu- 
finefs ;  and  coniiderable  works  have 
been  erected  for  it,  in  fucb  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be  moft 
eaiily  procured  in;  fome  of  the 
furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  contain 
an  hundred  earthen  long-necks, 
or  diftilling  vefTels,  at  once.  The 
metallic  part  of  the  vitriol,  or  col- 
cothar,  which  remains  after  the  di> 
ftillation,  is  ground  down  in  mills, 
edulcorated  with  water,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment  ;  in  medical 
virtue,  it  is  not  different  from  fome 
of  the  calces  of  iron,  to  be  fpoken 
of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  appears  of  a  dark 
or  blackifh  colour,  and  contains  a 
coniiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In  the  fecond  diftillation,  the  phleg- 
matic pans  arife  firft,  together  with 
the  lighter  acid,  which  are  kept  a- 
part  under  the  name  of  weak  fpi- 
rit :  at  the  fame  time,  the  remain- 
ing ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it  is  call- 
ed, lofes  its  black  colour,  and  be- 
comes clear;  and  this  is  the  ufual 
mark  for  difcontinuing  the  diftilla- 
tion. Methods  of  farther  purify- 
ing this  acid  for  the  nicer  uies  are 
defcribed  in  Pmaical  Chemiftry, 
page  144. 

1  he  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
are  acquainted  with;  and  the  moft 
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powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any  o- 
ther  acid  be  united  with  a  fixt  al- 
kaline fait  or  earth ;  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vitriolic,  fnch  acid 
will  be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  ap- 
plying a  mcKlerate  heat,  leaving 
the  vitriolic  in  poifeflion  of  the  al- 
kali; though  without  this  addition, 
it  would  not  yield  to  the  moft  ve- 
hement fire.  Mixt  with  water,  it 
inftantly  conceives  great  heat,  info- 
much,  that  glafs  veftels  are  apt  to 
crack  from  the  mixturey  unlefs  it 
is  very  dowly  performed  ;  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moifture,  and 
foon  acquires  a  notable  increafe  of 
weight.  In  medicine,  it  is  em* 
ployed  chiefly  as  fubfervient  to  0- 
ther  preparations  :  it  is  likewife 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  ju- 
leps and  the  like,  in  fuch  quantitv 
as  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  li- 
quor an  agreeable  tartnefs  in  the 
intentions  of  a  cooling  antifeptic, 
refiringent;  and  ftomachic.  See 
page  325. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 
per  campanam. 
Spirit  (commonly  caiUd  Oil)  •ffid- 
pbur  by  the  hell. 
Lund, 
Let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a  glafs   veiTel  fitted  for    this 
ufe,  called  a  bell;  and  let  the  a- 
cid  fpirit,  which  trickles   down 
from  the  fides  of  the  bell,  be  re- 
ceived in  a  glafs  difti  placed  un- 
derneath. 

EMnh. 
Take  any  qtiantity  of  fulphur  ; 
melt  it  in  an  earthen  difti,  and 
dip  into  it  twifted  ftrips  of  linen» 
fo  as  to  forma  fulphu rated  matcii. 
Faften  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  vi- 
al, which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  bot« 
torn  of  a  glafs  or  earthen  di<h» 
in  a  moift  place  fcreened  froai 
the  wind:  then  kindle  the  fulphur 
with  a  red*hot  iron  i  and  hang 

over 
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a  glafs  bell,  at  fuch  a    dead  of  the  larj^e  aperture  in    the 


over  ic 

diftance,  that  the  flame  may  not 
touch  it.  The  vapour  of  the 
fulphur  will  condenfe  in  the  bell 
bjr  the  cold,  and  drop  down 
from  its  (ides,  like  water,  into 
the  veifel  placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  ufually  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  chemifts  differs 
conliderably  from  the  bell  ihape  ; 
its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a  rim 
at  the  bottom  turned  inwards  a  lit- 
tle ;  the  upper  part  ends  in  a  long 
open  ftem  :  a  large  receiver,  with 
a  hole  cut  in  its  bottom,  and  a 
long  tube  inferted  into  its  mouth, 
would  anfwer  as  well.  If  the  ful- 
phur happens  to  burn  dull,  the 
glafs  is  taken  off,  and  the  matter 
nirred  with  an  iron  wire,  or  a  clean 
tobacco-pip^ ;  as  it  confumes,  freih 
Quantities  are  fupplied,  till  all  the 
fulphur  defigned  tor  this  ufe  is 
burnt.  The  condenfaiion  of  the 
fumes  depends  in  great  meafure 
upon  their  imbibing  aqueous  moif- 
tnre  :  hence  in  wet  weather;  or  a 
damp  place,  the  operation  fucceeds 
beft.  In  dry  weather,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  moiften  the  bell,  by  fuf- 
pending  it  for  a  little  time  over  the 
ileam  of  boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufficiently  trou- 
bleibme,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit  obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall; 
^reaieft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 
into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefe  inconve- 
oiencief.  One  of  the  beft  common- 
Ijknowo,  is  that  defer ibed  in  vol. 
▼.  art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh  eflays; 
ittftead  of  the  bell,  a  large  retort 
is  employed,  having  a  tubulated 
receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned  up- 
permoft)  adapted  to  its  neck  »  ia- 


bottom  of  the  bell,  a  fmall  one  is 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  i 
and  thus  by  diminiibing  the  aper- 
ture, enlarging  the  capacity  of 
the  veffels,  and  lengthening  the 
paflageofihe  fume,  a  conliderably 
larger  quantity  of  the  fumes  are 
detained  than  in  the  common  in- 
ftruments. 

This  apparatus  may  be  great- 
ly improved,  by  cutting  the  hole 
in  the  fide  of  the  retort,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or 
two  of  warm  water,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  placed  a  diallow  ftone 
cup  containing  the  fulphur.  The 
heat  of  the  burning  fulphur  is  foon 
communicated  to  the  water,  fo  as 
to  keep  it  continually  rifing  in 
fteam  ;  with  this  aqueous  vapour, 
the  fumes  of  the  brimftone  are  ef- 
fe^ually  blended  as  they  afcend  ; 
and  detained  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, in  a  much  lefs  proportion  of 
phlegm  than  when  the  common  me- 
thods are  purfued  ;  for  here,  the 
bufinefs  of  rediBcation  or  dephleg- 
mation  is  carrying  on,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  acid  is  colleQinz. 

This  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  iu 
the  moft  favourable  circumftances, 
fcarce  above  two  drachms  of  acid 
fpirit  are  obtained  from  iixteen 
ounces  of  fulphur ;  by  the  fe- 
cond  apparatus,  an  ounce  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  quanti- 
ty ;  and  by  the  other,  about  two 
ounces.  It  appears  however,  from 
experiments  related  by  Stahl,  and 
others,  that  out  of  iixteen  ounces 
of  fulphur,  at  leaft  fifteen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
to  require  being  diluted  with  above 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  pitch  of  common  fpi- 
rit of  fulphur.    It  follows  tbere- 

forct 
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fore,  that  if  we  could  contrive  a 
method  of  burning  fulphur,  (o  as  to 
preferve  all  the  fumes,  we  might 
obtain  from  it  much  more  than  its 
own  weight,  of  an  acid  of  the  or- 
dinary ftreugth 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulphur 
u  in  all  refpe^s  fimilar  to  that  of 
vitriol.  The  acid  of  fulphur,  u- 
nited  with  iron  or  copper,  forms  a 
true  vitriol  ;  and  the  acid  of  vitri- 
ol, combined  with  inflammable  mat- 
ters, produces  fulphur,  not  diftin- 
Suiihable  from  pure  common  brim- 
one.  The  identitv  of  thefe  acids 
is  well  known  to  fome  particular 
perfons:  who  fupply  us  with  almoft 
all  that  is  now  (old  under  the  name 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepared  from  the 
fames  of  burning  fulphur.  The 
method  by  which  they  obtain  the 
acid  fo  plentilully,  and  at  fo  cheap 
a  rate,  from  this  concrete  which 
has  hitherto  yielded  it  fo  fparingly, 
differs  from  the  procefles  above  de- 
fcribed.  Inftead  of  an  open  bell, 
or  a  retort  with  the  mouth  open, 
they  ufe  for  burning  the  fulphur  in, 
very  large  fpherical  glafs  velfels 
blown  on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a 
hogihead  or  more,  with  only  one 
aperture,  through  which  the  ful- 
phur is  introduced,  and  which  is 
afterwards  immediately  clofed,  till 
the  fumes  have  fubfided  and  incor- 
porated with  the  vapour  of  the 
warm  water  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  veflel. 

AQUA  SULPHURATA. 
Sulphurated  nuater^    ufually   called 
'  gas  fulphuris , 
Lond, 
Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.     Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in   an 
iron  ladel,  and  fufpended   over 
the  water  in  a  dofe  veffel  ;  as 
foon  as   the  fumes  fubiide,  fome 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired 


in  the  fame  manner;  and  this 
repeated  till  the  whole  quantity 
is  burnt. 

A  convenient  way  of  managing 
this  procefs  b,  to  put  the  water 
into  a  glafs  receiver,  placed  on 
its  fide.;  and  to  have  the  ladel, 
containing  the  burned  fulphur, 
fixed  to  a  plug,  made  to  go  freely 
into  the  neck  of  the  veflel  »  the 
ufe  of  the  plug  is  to  keep  the  la- 
del  from  dipping  into  the  water:  the 
fumes  which  ifliie  betwixt  it  and  the 
glafs,  may  be  confined  by  a  cloth 
thrown  round  the  neck. 

The  water  is  impregnated,  in 
this  procefs,  with  a  fubtile  vola- 
tile acid,  different  in  many  refpeds 
from  the  foregoing  fpirits  of  ful- 
phur and  of  vitriol.  The  acidmay 
likewile  be  obtained  in  the  fame 
volatile  ftate,  both  from  vitriol  and 
fulphur,  without  water.  If  the 
retort  or  long-neck,  during  the  di- 
(liilation  of  oil  of  vitriol,  happens 
to  crack  in  the  fire,  all  the  acid 
that  rifes  afterwards  is  found  to  be 
thus  volatilized.  If  cloths,  moift- 
ened  with  a  folution  of  fist  alka- 
line fait,  be  fufpended  over  burn- 
ing brimflone,  the  acid  fumes  will 
be  imbibed  by  the  alkali,  and  form 
with  it  a  neutral  fait :  if  this  neu- 
tral fait  be  rubbed  o£F  from  the 
cloths,  and  fome  common  oil  of 
vitriol  poured  upon  it,  the  volatile 
acid  it  had  imbibed  from  the  foU 
phur  will  be  immediately  extricat- 
ed again,  and  may  be  coUeded  by 
diftilTation.  The  acid  proves  in 
all  thefe  cafas  fo  volatile,  as  to  di- 
flil  in  a  heat  fcarcely  greater  than 
that  which  the  hand  can  fuppon:  it 
has  a  pungent  fufibcating  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimftone,  bot  difcovers  to  the  tafte 
very  little  acidity  or  corrofivenefs. 
Expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air» 
it  lofes  thefe  properties  >  and  be* 

comes 
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comes  a  fixt  acid,  and  corrofive 
like  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphurata  is  liable  to 
great  uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength, 
partly  on  account  of  the  water 
being  impregnated  with  a  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  the  fumes,  ac- 
cording as  the  procefs  is  more  or 
lefs  ikiUuIly  managed  ;  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  above  change  of 
the  acid  from  a  volatile  to  a  fixt 
ftaie.  When  newly  prepared,  it 
13  highly  volatile  and  pungent, 
fmelling  like  burning  brimitone, 
but  in  tafte  rather  bitterilh  and 
auftere  than  acid  ;  in  keepine,  the 
volatility  and  fmell  are  loft,  and 
the  liquor  (fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  admit- 
ted to*it)  becomes. in  all  refpedls  the 
fame  as  water  acidulated  with  a 
little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convuliive  afth- 
ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  any  fuitable 
vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  Glauberi. 
Qlauhtr't  fpirit    of  nitre, 
Lond. 
Take  three  pounds  of  Ditre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  ftrong    fpirit, 
or    oil    of  vitriol.      Mix    them 
cautioufly  and    gradually  toge- 
ther,   under    a   chimney   ;    and 
then  diftil,  at  firft  with  a  gentle, 
and   afterwards    with  a   Wrong- 
er heat. 

ESnb. 
Pat  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort  j  and  add  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter. Diftil  in  a  fand  heat,  gra- 
dually increafed,  till  the  matter 
remains  dry. 
This  fpirit  is  re^ified  by  a  fecond 
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diftillation,  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  in  a  glafs  cucurbit 
with  its  head  and  receiver :  the 
phlegm  arifesy  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofivc 
vapours,'  which  begin  to  iffue  im- 
mediately upon  mixture,  and  which 
the  operator  ought  .cautiouOy  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  fufficient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :  fome  dire^  equal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  difference  in  this  relpedt  affed- 
ing  only  the  refiduum.  When  two 
parts  of  nitre  are  taken  to  one  of 
oil  of  vitrioU  the  remaining  al- 
kaline bails  of  the  nitre  is  com- 
pletely faturated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  the  refult  is  a  qeutral 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tar- 
tar, as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter  ;  if 
more  nitre  is  ufed,  a  part  of  the  ni- 
tre in  fubftance  will  remain  blended 
with  this  vitriolated  fait  $  if  lefs 
nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 
to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  refiduum  will  be  not  a  neutral 
fait,  but  a  very  acid  one.  In  this 
laft  cafe  there  is  one  conveniency  ; 
the  acid  fait  being  readily  diflblu- 
ble-in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out 
without  breaking  the  retort,  which 
the  others  are  not. 

The  agid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
iodges  all  but  that  from  alkaline 
falts  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters:  if  a  folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
hartfhorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fet 
to  evaporate;  as  foon  as  the  mat- 
ter approaches  to  drynefs,  a  violent 
detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  acid  is  as  a  menftruum  for 

certaia 
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certain  minerals »  and  as  the  bafis    is   moft  conveniently 


Part  irr. 


of  fome  particular  preparations,  of 
which  hereafter,  it  has  been  gi- 
ven likewife  dilated  with  an/  con» 
venient  vehicle,  as  a  diuretici  from 
ten  to  fifty  drops* 

SPIRITUS   SALIS    MARINI 
Glauberi. 
Glauber* s  fpirit  of  feafalt, 
^  Lond, 
Take  two  pounds  of  fea  fait,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  ftron^  fpirit 
or  oil  of  vitriol.     Dilute  the  acid 
fpirit  with  a  pint  of  water,   and 

f>our  this  mixture,  by  little  and 
ittle,  on  the  fait  under  a  chim- 
ney ;  then  diftil,  at  firft  with  a 
eentle,  and  afterwards  with  a 
nronger  fire. 

EMnh. 
Put  into  a  glafs  retort  two  pounds 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is, 
dried  orer  the  fire  till  it  ceafes  to 
crackle,  and  pour  thereon,  by 
little  and  little,  one  pound  of  oil 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Place 
the  retort  in  fand  s  and,  with  a 
fire  gfadually  increafed,  diftil  to 
drynefs.  This  fpirit  is  rectified 
by  a  fecond  diflillation,  in  a  glafs 
cucurbit,  with  a  head  and  re- 
ceiver adapted  to  it  ;  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  the  phlegm 
will  arife,  leaving  the  fpirit  be- 
hind. 

Thb  marine  acid  arifes,  not  in 
red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  neceflary  here  than  ia 
the  foregoing  procefs  ;  the  marine 
vapours  being  lb  volatile,  as  fcarce 
to  condenfe  without  fome  adven- 
titious humidity  ;  and  hence  the 
redification,  diredled  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  does  not  fucceedfo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  part  of 
the  marine  fpirit  arifing  along  with 
the  phlegm.      The  oil  of  vitriol 


mixed  with 
the  water  in  an  earthen  or  ftone- 
ware  veflel;  for  unlefs  the  mixture 
is  made  exceedingly  (lowly,  it  grows 
fo  hot  as  to  endanger  breaking  a 
glafs  one. 

The  ijpirit  of  fesi  fait  is  the 
weakeft  or  the  mineral  acids,  but 
ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  : 
it  requires  a  greater  fire  to  diftil  it 
than  that  of  nitre,  yet  is  more 
readily  diflipated  by  the  adion  of 
the  air.  It  is  u(ed  chiefly  as  a 
menftruum,  for  the  making  of  o- 
ther  preparations  :  fometimes  like- 
wife  It  is  given,  properly  diluted, 
as  an  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  ten  to  fixty  or  fc- 
venty  drops. 

SpIRITUS    SALIS. 

fpirit  of  fait. 
Take  a  pound  of  fea  fait  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  three  pounds  of 
powdered  bricks.  Mix  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a  fize  that  thefe  may  fiU 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junAures.  Let 
the  fire  be  applied,  at  firft  very 
fparingly,  and  afterwards  ia- 
creafed  by  degrees,  until  all  the 
fpirits  are  driven  over  in  the  form 
of  clouds.  When  the  veflels  are 
grown  cold,  pour  out  the  di- 
ftilled  liquor  into  a  glafs  cucur- 
bit, and  gently  abftra£l  from  it 
the  phlegm,  which  will  leave  the 
fpirit  pure. 

Inftead  of  ^rickduft,  fome  have 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  fnb- 
ftances  a6l  by  difcontinuing  and  di- 
viding the  particles  of  the  fait,  fo 
as  to  enable  the  fire  to  expel  the 
fpirit :  if  this  was  true,  glafs  or 
fand  would  prove  equally  fervice* 
able,  and   the    fame  intermedium 

would 
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would  anfwer  ts  wdl  for  a  oom- 
ber  of  times  m  at  ftrftf  the  reverfe 
of  which,  eiperifneots  fliew  to  be . 
true.  Brick  earth,  aad  other  fab- 
ftaaces  of  this  kM,  contaia  afiftall 
quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  whofe 
known  property  ic  is  to  difen^rage 
the  acid  ot  Tea  fait,  and  which  is 
the  only  part  of  them  of  ufein  this 
procefs.  The  quantity  of  fpirit, 
therefore,  obtained  by  thefe  in- 
termedia, is  only  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  acid  c^tained  in 
them,  which  is  extremely  Inall. 
This  has  occafioned  fome  to  make 
ufe  of  vitriol,  as  conuiftmg  a  larg- 
er quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid  i 
but  though  vitriol  ia  in  this  refpe^ 
greatly  preferable  to  bricfcduft,  or 
the  argillaceous  earths  i  yet  in  ano- 
ther, it  is  found  lefs  eligible  ;  its 
metallic  part  fo  ftroagiy  adheres  lo 
the  mahne  acid,  as  to  keep  it  down 
after  it  is  feparatcd  from  its  bafis, 
or  elfe  ari(es  along  with  it,  and 
defiles  the  produd.  Thefe  tm* 
thods  therefore  of  eatraAing  the 
fpirit  of  fait  have  been  for  fome 
time  laid  afidei  the  foregoing,  in 
which  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  itfelf 
is  ufod,  being  in  all  refpeds  more 
convenient  and  advantageous. 

AQJJA  FORTIS. 

Take  of 
Nitre, 
Green  vitriol  uncaldned/  eftcb 

three  poundsi 
The  fame  vitriol  calcined,   one 
pound  and  a  half. 

l^x  them  well  together,  and  diftit 
with  ft  very  ftrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 
SifigU  afuaforiif, 
Edini. 
Take  two  pans  of  vitriol  calcined 
to  wfaiicaeis,  and  one  part  of 
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powdered  nitre.  Mii  them  very 
well'together,  and  fill  therewitii 
an  eart£en  retort  to  two-thirds  i 
then  fit  on  a  large  receiver,  at<l 
proceed  to  difbilaiion  (  which  ia 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
Biaaner  as  direSed  for  fpirit  of 


Tr  e  vitriol  here  is  flot  liaUe  to 
the  iaconvenleace  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  remark)  it  only  oecafioni 
a  greater  heat  la  be  necefikry  than 
when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed, 
for  the  add  of  the  vitriol  muft  be 
eatricated  before  it  can  aQ  on  the 
nitre  (  the  fire,  however,  moft  not 
be  extremely  ftreng,  otherwifefom^ 
of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  vitriol 
will  be  forced  over  along  with  the 
niironi  ackl :  the  dire£lioa  of  thO'* 
roughly  miting  the  ingredients 
ouahi  to  be  well  attended  to,  for 
if  this  is  negleded,  or  but  iilgfatly 
performed,  the  due  quantity  of  a-^ 
aid  will  not  be  obtained.  The  pro« 
dace  of  thefe  procefles  ^s  a  fpirit  of 
nitre  containing  fo  much  more 
phlegm,  or  watery  moifture,  than 
Glauber's  Q>irit,  as  the  vitriol  em« 
ployed  in  its  preparation  does  more 
than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 
DouhU  aquaforiis. 
EdiMf, 
Take  of 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to  wbite- 

nefs. 
Qay  dryed  and  powdered. 
Powdered    nitre,  of  each   equal 
parts. 
Mix  them  well    together,  and  diftil 
in  an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs  is  an  unartful  one^ 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers 
of  the  procefs  feems,  from  the  re* 
duaion    of   the   vitriol,    to    hart 
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laid  confiderable  ftrefsonit  :  all  it 
can  do  is  to  kinder  the  melting  of 
thefalts.  It  would  doubtlefs  be 
better  to  omit  the  clay »  and  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  vitriol {  which* 
in  order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of 
the  ftrength  here  intended,  ikoald 
undergo  a  farther  degree  of  calci- 
nation. 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufineflet  for  aquafor* 
tis  has  occaGoned  the  preparation 
of  tt  to  become  a  trade  hy  itfelf. 
Hence  larger  and  lels  expenG?e  in- 
ftruments  than  thofe  mentioned  a- 
bove»  have  been  contrived.  The 
common  diftilling  vefiel  is  a  large 
iron  pot,  with  an  earthen »  orftone- 
ware  ftill-head,  to  which  is  adapt- 
ed a  lar^e  glafs  globe,  or  elfe  a  jar 
made  ot  the  fame  kind  of  clay  as 
the  head.  The  workmen  are  not< 
at  the  trouble  either  of  drying  the 
vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre,  but 
throw  them  both  promifcuoufljr 
into  the  pot,  where  the  fire  foon. 
liquefies,  and  mixes  them  together.. 
The  aquafortis,  prepared  after  this 
manner,  is  extremely  impure,  and 
utterly  uoBt  for  many  purpofes, 
fuch  in  particular  are  tbQ  foiution 
of  mercury  and  of  filver:  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  employed  in  the 
operation,  never  fails  to  elevate 
fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
vitriol  ;  the  nitre  is  u(ed  rough  or 
unrefined,  which  containing  a  por- 
tion of  fea  fait,  fends  over  fome 
of  the  marine  along  with  the  ni- 
trous acid  ;  nor  are  the  ingredients 
free  from  bits  of  wood,  or  other  ve- 
getable makers,  which  burning  in 
the  procefs  foul  the  fpirit  with  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  giving  it,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  high  colour.  If 
therefore  common  aquafortis  be  em- 
pJoyed  in  any  medicinal  preparati- 
on, it  ought  to  be  previoully  purt-* 
fied  i  the  mod  eifedtual  method 
of  doing  which  is  the  follow- 
ing. 
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AqjJA  FORTIS    PITRIFICATA. 

Purified  aquaftrtis. 
Drop  into  the  aquafortii  a  drop  or 
two  of  fotttrion  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudv ,  drop 
in  a  little  more  of  the  lohition, 
till  a  frelh  addition  occafions  no 
further  change;  allowing  proper 
intervals  for  the  white  matter  to 
fettle,  that  the  effcftof  anew 
addition  maf  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. Then  poor  the  liquor 
into  a  glais  retort,  and  diftil  ic  & 
faod-heat  to  drynefs. 

Tn  a  mtlkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution  of  filver  is  a  certain  oark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortis  ^  the  filver  tbforbing 
thofe  acids,  and  forming  with  tbem 
a  concrete  which  the  liquor  nines- 
pable  of  holding  diflblved.  If  the 
aquafortis  is  not  made  at  att  don- 
dy  by  this  folutioo,  we  may  becer- 
tain  of  its  having  been  previonflf 
free  from  the  leaA  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids  ;  and  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milkj  from  ainlh 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain, thnthow  much  foever  it  might 
have  contained  of  them  at  firft,  they 
are  now  perfe£lly  feparated. 

The   folution  of  filver  is  to  be 
made  in  aquafortis^  already  purifi- 
ed.    Where  this' '^cannot  be  htdi 
the  little  quantitv  generally  fuffici* 
ent  for  the  preient  purpofe,  may 
be  made  in  the  common  impute  tort 
of  aquafortis.,  which  will  be  puri- 
fied  during   the  difiblntion  itfelf- 
Put  a  thin  bit  of  filver  into  a  little 
of  the  aquafortis,  and   fet  the  vial 
in  a.fand-heat  ;  if  the  aquafortis 
IS   pure,   numerous    minute  bub- 
bles  will   iflue    from    the    filver 
on   all    fides,    and   the  metal  will 
gradually  diffolve   without    alter- 
ing ibe   tranfpareacy   of    the  &- 
quor  :    but  if  the  aquafortis  con- 
tains marine  or  vitriolic    acid,  it 
will   quickly  become  milky,  thofe 

adds 
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acids  uniting  with  the  iil?er,  as  in 
the  above  procefs,  as  faft  as  the  ni- 
trous acid  diiTolves  it.  As  the 
white  matter  precipitates  upon» 
and  adheres  to»  the  furface  of  the 
(liver,  fo  as  to  impede  the  further 
action  of  the  menttruum;  the  li- 
quor muft  be  filtered  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  a  bit  of  frefti 
filver:  if  any  miikinefs  dill  enfues, 
the  operation  muft  be  repeated  with 
another  piece  of  the  metal,  till  all 
the  foreign  acids  arefeparated,  and 
the  filver  is  found  to  difTolve  clear. 
Good  aquafortis  takes  up  about 
half  its  own  weight  of  filver. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from 
the  white  fettlings,  without  any 
confiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
method. 


Let  the  matter  ^e  thoroughly  dri- 
ed, then  mixed  with  a  little  pot- 
afh,  and  the  mixture  made  into 
a  pafle  with  oil.  Put  this  pafte 
into  a  crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a  little  more 
potafli.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  furnace,  and  gradually 
raife  the  fire  {o  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a  liunp 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  'i4  the 
bottom. 

ACiUAFORTIS  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  aquafortis^ 

Lond, 

Take  fixteen  ounces  of  aquafortis, 

and  one  drachm  offea  fait.    Dii< 

til  them  to  dryneis. 

Th  I  s  is  defigned  as  a  menllru- 
um  for  quickfilver,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  red  mercuiial  corro- 
iive,  or  red  precipitate  as  it  is  cal- 
led; which  the  marine  acid  in  this 
compound  liquor  renders  of  a  more 
fparkling  appearance,  and  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the  nitrous  acid  ttlooe. 


AQUA  REGIA. 

Edinh, 
Put  an  ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a  large  cucurbit,  an^ 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a  time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aquafortis.  Let 
them  ftand  together  in  a  fand- 
heat,  till  the  fait  is  entirely  dif- 
folved. 


Th  e  glafs  in  which  the  mixture 
is  made  inould  be  placed  under  a 
chimney  (to  carry  up  the  offenfive 
vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no  means 
ftopt  till  fuch  time  as  the  fait  is  per- 
fectly diflolved,  and  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  arife  with  impetuofity. 
Thefe  cautions  are  extremely  ne- 
ceflary,  if  the  procefs  be  conduct- 
ed according  to  the  directions  a- 
bove.  But  if  the  fal  ammoniac, 
finely  powdered,  be  gradually  ad- 
ded to  the  acid  fpirit  (whidi  ought 
to  be  of  a  middle  degree  of  ftrength 
between  fingle  aquafortis  and  (Irong 
fpirit  of  nitre)  the  folution  will  pro- 
ceed without  any  inconvenience  ; 
and  may  be  finifhed  in  a  reafonable 
compafs  of  time,  provided  the  mix- 
ture be  now  and  thenftirred. — The 
only  ufe  of  aqua  regia  and  the  a- 
quse  fortes,  is  as  menftrua  for 
certain  mineral  fubftances. 

ACETUM  DISTILLATUM,   vel 
SPIRITUS  ACETI. 
Diftilled'vinegBr^  or  fpirit  of 
foinegar. 
Lond. 
Let  vinegar  be  diftilled  with  a  gen- 
tle heat  as  long  as  the  drops  fafl 
free  from  an  empyreuma. 
If  fome   part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firftbe  thrown  away, 
the  reft  will  be  the  ftrongcr. 

EMnb. 
Put  any  quantity  «f  the  bed  vine- 
gar into  a  large,  fhallow,  glafs 
veflel,  and  with  a  gentle  neat, 
Gg  a  in 
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in  a  fand-bathy  evaporate  about 
one-fourth  part  of  it :  then  didil 
the  remainder  in  an  alembic,  with 
a  glafs  head,  gradually  increa- 
iing  the  fire,  as  long  as  the  fpirit 
comes  off  clear. 

Th  I  s  procefs  may  be  perform- 
ed either  m  a  common  ftill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a  retort.    The  better 
kinds   of  wine   vinegar  ihould  be 
made  ufe  of ;  thofe  prepared  from 
malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear 
they  may  feem  to  be,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a   vifcous   fob^ 
ftance,  as  appears  from  the  ilimi- 
nefs  and  ropinefs  to  which  they  are 
very  much  fubje^t  ;  this  not  only 
hinders  the  acid  parts  from  arifin^ 
freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci- 
pient, and  at  the  fame  time  difpo- 
les  it  to  receive  a  difagreeable  im- 
prefCon  from  the  fire.    And  indeed^ 
with  the  beft  kind  of  vinegar,  if 
the  diftillation  be  carried  on  to  any 
great  length,  it  is   extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  an  empyreuma.  The 
beft  method  of  preventing  this  in- 
convenience is,  if  a  retort  be  made 
ufe  of,  to  place  the  fand  but  a  lit- 
tle way  up  its  fides,  and  when  fome- 
wllat  more  than  half  the  liquor  is 
come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remain- 
der a  quantity  of  frefli   vinegar  e- 
qual   to  that  of  the  liquor  drawn 
off  i  this  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  i  the  vinegar  fuoplied  at 
each  time  bein^  previouiiy  made 
hot :    the   addition  of  cold  liquor 
would  not  only  prolong  the  opera- 
tion,  but  alfo  endanger  breaking 
the  retort.     If  the  common  ftill  is 
employed,  it  ihould  likewife  be  oc- 
canonally  fupplied  with  frefh  vine- 
gar,   in    proportion  as   the   fpirit 
runs  off;  and  this  continued,  until 
the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  car- 


ried no  farther  :  the'diftilled  fpirit 
muft  be  redified  by  a  fecond  diftil« 
lation  in  a  retort,  or  glafs  alembic, 
for  though  the  head  and  receiver 
be  of  glafs  or  ftone  ware,  the  acid 
will  contrail  a  metallic  taint  from 
thepewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  ia 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
though  if  fltilfully  managed,  it 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count ;  the  moft  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mix* 
ed  With  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  dry  fand,  and  conunitted  to 
diftillation  in  a  retort,  with  a  well 
regulated  fire,  it  yields  an  exceed- 
ing ftrong  acid  fpirit  j*  together 
with  an  emp^reuoKitic  oiJ,  which 
taints  the  fpirit  with  a  difagreeable 
odour.  This  acid  is  neverthdefs, 
without  any  refiification,  better  for 
fomepurpofes  (as  a  little  of  it  will 
gp  a  great  way)  than  the  pure  fpi- 
rit ;  particularly  for  making  the  fal 
diureticusof  the  London  difpenfa- 
tor^l  for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is 
burnt  out  by  the  calcination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  ptirer 
and  ftronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf^^ith  which  it  agrees  in  other 
refp^Ets.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the 
fedion  of  acids,  page  6i,  and  un- 
der the  article  Acetum,  page. 
74,  their  principal  difference  from 
the  mineral  acids  confifls  in  their 
being  milder,  lefs  ftimulating,  lefs 
difpoffed  to  affeA  the  kidneys,  and 
promote  the  urinary  fecretions,  or 
tocoagulatethe  animal  juices.  The 
matter,  left  after  the  diftillation  ia 
glafs  veffeis,  though  not  ufed  in 
medicine,  would  doubtlefs'  prove 
a  ferviceable  detergent,  fapoaace- 
ous  acid;  and  in  this  light  it  ftands 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 


S  E  Cl-. 
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Combination  of  acid  with  vimus  Spirits. 


AL  L  the  mineral  acids,  on  be* 
ing  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
raife  a  great  ebullition  and  heat. 
If  the  acid  is  in  fmall  quantity,  it 
unites  intimately  with  the  vinous 
(birity  fo  as  to  arife  with  it  in  di- 
ftillation.  The  tafte  and  all  the 
charaders  of  acidit}F »  are  deftroyed ; 
and  the  mixture  acquires  a  grateful 
flavour,  which  neither  of  the  ingre- 
dients had  before. 

SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  DULCIS. 

Dttktfied  fpirit  of  ^trioi. 

Land. 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  j  of  reified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau* 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by  lit- 
tle and  Jittle  at  a  time,  aiid  di- 
fiil  the  mixture,  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  till  a  black  froth  begins 
to  arife  :  then  immediately  re- 
move the  whole  from  the  fire, 
left  this  froth  fliould  pafs  over  in- 
to the  recipient  9  and  fruftrate 
the  operation. 

Edinh. 

Into  four  pints  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  drop  cautioully  one  pound 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  Di^eft  in  a 
clofe  ftopt  matrals,  with  a  very 
ffentle  warmth  in  fand,  for  eight 
davs  ;  and  then  diftil  with  a 
foit  fire,  till  oily  drops  begin 
CO  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
ton. 

Add  to  the  diftilled  fpirit,  an  e- 
oaal  meafure  of  water,  in  which 
iome  fait  of  urtar  has  been  dif- 
folved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of 
the  water:  mix  them  together, 
by  fhaking  the  veflel ;  and  draw 


off  the  fpirit  again  by  a  gentle 
heat. 

Thv  different  proportions  of  the 
acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  tbefe 
proceifes,  make  no  variation  in  the 
Quality  of  the  produce,  provided 
the  diftillation  is  duly  conducted  | 
all  the  redundant  acid  being  left  in 
the  refiduuqi. 

A  {[ood  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  m  mixing  the  two  liquors. 
Some  dired  the  fpirit  6f  wine  to  be 
put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriQl  tobe  poured  upon  it  all 
at  once  i  a  method  of  procedure 
by  no  means  advifeable,  as  a  vio« 
lent  heat  and  ebullition  always  en- 
fue,  which  not  only  dilYipaie  a  part 
of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo 
the  breaking  of  the  veiTel,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  dperator.  O^ 
thers  put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the'^ 
retort  firft,  then  by  means  of  a 
fttnnel,  with  a  long  pipe  that  may 
reach  down  juft  to  the  furface  of 
the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine: 
if  this  is  done  with  luflicient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  Ipreads  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol^ 
and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftind  : 
on  ftanding  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
vinous  fpirit  is  gradually  imbibed, 
without  any  commotion,  and  the 
veffel  mav  then  be  fafely  fliaken, 
to  complete  the  mixture  ;  but  if 
the  fpirit  is  poured  in  too  |iaftily  at 
firft,  or  if  the  veflel  b  moved  be- 
fore the  two  liquors  have  in  (bme 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  ef- 
fe&  enfues  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe. 
The  only  fecnre  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine 
by  a  little  quantity  at  a  time,  wait- 
ing till  the  firft  addition  is  incor- 
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porated  before  another  quantity  is    colour,  a  ilrong,  penetrating,  and 


Sut  in:  by  this  management,  the 
eat  that  enfues  is  inconiiderable, 
and  the  mixture  19  effeded  without 
any  inconvenience. 

The  diftillation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  (o 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begips  to 
appears  for  before  tbii  time  a  li- 
quor will  arife  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intend- 
ed. The  feveral  produds  are  moft 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  uflng 
a  tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed, 
that  its  pipe  may  convey  the  mat- 
ter which  will  come  over,  into  a 
vial  fet  underneath  :  the  juncture 
of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a  pafte  made  of  linfeed 
meal,  aqd  further  fecured  by  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder :  the  lower 
juncture  may  be  clofed  only  with 
fome  foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may 
be  occafionally  removed  with  eafe. 
The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  iu>on  the  fides  of  the  recipi- 
ent in  ftreight  ftrise.  It  is  colour- 
lefs  as  water,  very  volatile^  inflam- 
mable, of  an  extremely  fragrant 
fmetl,  in  tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 
After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife, 
which  either  form  irregular  ftriae. 
Or  are  colle£ted  into '  large  round 
drops  like  oil :  on  the  firft  appear- 
knce  of  thefe,  the  yial  (or  the  re^ 
ceiver,  if  a  common  one  is  made 
nfe  of)  muft  be  taken  away.  If  a- 
nother  be  fubftituted,  and  the  di^ 
ftiliation  continued,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pun- 
eent  fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn 7 
ing  brin^ftone.  At  length  a  black 
{roth  begins  hafiil^  to  arife,  and 
brevents  our  carrymg  the  procef^ 
further. 

On  the  furffice  of  the  fulphure- 
6us  f|>irit  is  found  fwimming  a  fmall 
Guantitj  of  oil,  of  a  L'ght  yellow 


very  agreeable^  fmell.  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  eifential  oils  of  veget- 
ables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  communicates  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  that  menftruum  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified 
fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  is  of  a  dark  blackilh  co-? 
lour,  andftill  highly  acid.  Treat- 
ed with  frefh  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  yields  the 
fame  produdions  ;  till  at  length, 
all  the  acid  that  remains  un volati- 
lized being  fatiated  with  the  in- 
flammable oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a  bitumin- 
ous, fuphureous  mafs  ;  which  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  open  veflfels,  rea- 
dily burns,  leaving  a  confiderabte 
quantity  of  fixt  aihesi  in  dofeones, 
explodes  with  violence;  and  with 
fixt  alkaline  fairs,  forms  a  com- 
pound, nearly  fimilar  to  one  com- 
pofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur. 

Oulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed  both 
as  a  menftruum  and  a  medicine.  It 
diifolves  fome  refinous  and  bitumi* 
nous  fubftances  more  readily  than 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extradU  e- 
legant  tindures  from  fundry  veget- 
ables: efpecially  if  rectified,  as  in 
the  fecond  of  the  above  proceffes, 
from  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  tofe- 
parate  any  redundant  acidity.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  perfptrari- 
on  and  the  urinary  fecretion,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafes 
abates  fpafmodic  ftridures,  eafcs 
pains  and  procures  fleep:  the  dofe 
[S  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  It  is 
not  eifentially  diflferent  from  the  i:e- 
lebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoff^ 
man;  to  which  it  is,  by  the  author 
himfelf,  not  unfrequently  direded 
as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Li^uo^ 
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Th  I  s  liauor  has  been  greatlj  ce- 
lebrated in  France  as  a  reftringent, 
and  -for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
dulcified  fpirit  1  from  which  it  diflPers 
in 'having  a  confiderable  aciditj. 


Chap.  8 

LiqjVOR    ANODYNUi    MINERA* 
LIS    HOPFMANNI. 

Hoffmanns  mineral  anoJ^ne  liquor. 
Into  half  a  pound  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol y  placed  in  a  large 
^lafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and 
little,  through  a  long-ftemmed 
.  funnel,  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
highly  reQi&ed  fpirit  of  wine. 
Stop  thecnotttbof  the  retort,  di- 
geft  for  fome  days,  and  then  di- 
ftil  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  At 
firft  a  fragrant  ^irit  of  wine  will 
arife;  and  after  it,  a  more  fra- 
grant volatile  fpirit,  to  be  caught 
m  a  frcfh  receiver.  The  receiv- 
er being  again  changed,  a  ful- 
phureous,  volatile,  acid  phlegm 
comes    over;  and    at    length  a 

fweet  oil  of  <vitriolf  which  mould 
be  immediately  feparated,  left  it 
be  abforbed  by  ihe  phlegm.  Mix 
the  firft  and  iecond  fpirits  toge- 
ther, and  in  two  ounces  of  this 
mixture  diflblve  twelve  drops  of 
the  fweet  oil.  If  the  liquor  has 
any  fulphureous  fmell,  rediftil  it 
from  a  little  fait  of  tartar.  Pari/, 

Wh  BT  H  B  a  this  i$  the  exadt  pre* 
paration,  fo  much  recommended 
and  fo  often  prefcribed  by  Hoffman, 
as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic, 
we  cajinot  determine.  We  learn 
from  his  own  writings,  that  his  ano* 
dyne  liquor  was  compofed  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  a- 
romatic  oil  which  arifes  after  it  ; 
but  not  in  what  proportions  he  mix- 
ed them  together.  The  college  of 
AVirtemberg  feem  to  think  that  all 
the  oil  was  mixed  with  alt  the  fpirit 
ot)tained  in  one  operation,  without 
regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

AqvA  Rabelliana. 
Eau  de  Rahel. 
Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  re^ified 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous 
(pirit  ^rnduallv  into  the  acid,  and 
digefl  in  a  dole  matrafs.     Pari/, 


SPIRITUS  iETHEREUS, 

Ethereal  fpirit. 

ESnt, 

Take  dulcifiied  fpirit  of  vitriol,  rec- 
tified as  in  the  fecond  of  the  fore- 
going procefles  under  that  title, 
page  453. 

Water  in  which  fait  of  tanar  bat 
been  difTolved,  in  the  proportion 
there  prefcribed  i  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  together,  then  fuffer  them 
to  reft,  and  feparate  the  ethereal 
fpirit  which  rifes  to  the  top. 

Great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol  may  be  recovered 
from  the  remaining  liquor  by  di* 
ftillation. 

Th  1  preparation  of  this  iingu- 
lar  fluid,  now  firft  received  into  a 
public  pharmacopoeia,  hais  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  few  hands  ;  for 
though  feveral  proceiTes  have  been 
publiihed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  moft  of  ihem  is  precarious » 
and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied 
alfo  with  danger  to  the  operator. 
The  principal  di^culty  confifts  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  dulcified  fpi- 
rit of  vitriol  I  where  that  fpirit 
itfelf  only  is  wanted,  the  method 
above  direded  for  it  fucceeds  in 
perfedion  :  but  when  it  is  made 
with  a  view  to  the  ether,  a  little 
variation  is  neceftary,  for  only  ft 
fmall  quantity  of  ether  can  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fpirit   fo  prepared. 

^  There,  the  dillillatioQ  is  performed 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat  : 
here  the  Bre.  ^fhould  be  haftiiy 
raifed,  fo  as-  to  make  the  liquor 
boil,  for  on  this  cifQumfhince  the 
produce  of  ether  prificipally  de- 
pends.    (See  a  paper  on  thu  fub- 
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j«d  hf  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  fecond 
vohime  of  the  l^dical  Qbferrt- 
tiotts  and  inqoiriet,  publiihec^  bf 
a  Society  of  phyfidant  in  Lon- 
don.) The  heat  may  be  kept  tip 
to  this  degree  till  the  black  froth 
begins  to  appear :  but  it  b  more 
advifeable,  when  the  ebullition  has 
continued  for  a  littie  time,  to  abate 
tbt  heat.  The  mofk  fccnre  way 
win  be,  as  fooii  at  themixtorc  boifs 
with  large  bubbles,  to  entirely  re- 
move  the  fire :  the  retort  fliould 
be  fiinroundeil  with  fand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  the  heat,  which  thefehave 
1^  tbb  tine  acquired,  wilt  be  fuili. 
cient  for  keeping  up  the  ebullition 
a  tittle  bnger,  and  for  completing 
tht  diftiHation.  The  diftilled  fpirit 
is  to  be  drawn  over  again  from  iome 
fijtt  nftkaline  falti  but  the  addition 
of  vrater,  in  this  re^fication,  does 
not  appear  to  b«  neceffanr.  The 
ether  is  to  be  feparated  nom  the 
redified  fpiric  in  the  manner  ftbo?e 
prefcribed. 

Tmi  ether  or  ethereal  ^'rlt  is 
the  lighteft,  ooft  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable, of  all  known  liquids. 
It  is  lighter  thaa  the  moft  high- 
ly reaified  f^irit  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  ef  about  7  to  B:  a  drop, 
let  foil  on  the  hand,  evaporates  al- 
moft  HI  an  inftant»  fcarcely  render- 
ing the  part  moift.  It  dbes  not  mix, 
or  only  in  a  fmaH  quantitv,  with 
water,  fpirit  of  wine,  alkaline  lixi- 
via, volatile  alkaline  fbirits,  or  a- 
cid»|  but  is  a  powerful  diflbivent 
for  oils,  batfams,  refins,  and  other 
analogous  fubftances.  It  has  a  fra- 
graai  odour,  which,  in  confequencci 
of  the  volatility  of  the  Suid,  is  dif- 
fufed  through  a  large  fpace.  Its 
medical  efft^  are  not  as  yet  much 
known,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
doBbted  that  a  fluid  of  fo  much 
fubtihty  muft  ha  veconfidentble  ones . 
It  has  often  been  found  to  give  eafe 
ii)  violent  head  adMi  by  being  ap* 
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pHcd  externally  to  the  part,  and  to 
relieve  the  tooth-ach,  by  being  laid 
on  the  afllided  jaw.  It  has  oeen 
jgiven  alfo  internally,  with  benefit* 
in  whooping  coughs,  andhyfterical 
cafes,  from  two  or  three  drops  to 
five  and  twenty,  in  a  glafs  or  wine 
or  water  ;  which  &ould  be  fwaU 
lowed  as  quick  as  poffible,  as  the 
ether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITW  DOLCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  •/  mire^ 
Lond, 
Take  a  quart  of  re^ified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  Glau'» 
ber's  fpirit  of  nitre.    Mx  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in- 
to the  other  ;  and  diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the  liquor 
which  comes  over  does  not  raife 
any  effenrefcence    with  lixivtal 
falts. 

£dSft^» 

Put  three  parts  of  redified  fpirit  of 
wine  into  a  large  bok-heat,  and 
gradually  add  thereto  one  part 
of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Digeft  them 
toeether  for  two  days  ;  and  then 
diftil  in  a  fand-heat,  according 
to  art  j  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  that 
the  retort  break  not  from  too 
great  a  heat. 

Here  the  operator  muft  take 
care  not  to  inveH  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pourhig  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid  1  for  if 
hefhould,  a  violent  effervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the 
matter  be  difperfed  in  highly  nox- 
ious red  fumes.  The  moft  conve- 
nient and  faf^  method  of  perform* 
ing  the  mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put 
the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  body  with  a  narrow  mouth* 
placed  under  a  chimney,  and  to 
pour  upon  it  the  acid>  by  means  of 

aghUf 
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a  glafs  funnel,  in  Ytrj  fmaU  quan* 
titles  at  a  time  ;  fliaking  the  veflel 
as  foon  as  the  effervefcence  enfuiog 
upon  each  addition  ceafes,  before 
a  freih  quantity  is  put  in  ;  by  this 
mcajis*  the  glafs  will  heat  equally, 
and  be  prevented  from  breaking. 
Daring  the  adionof  the  two  fpirits 
upon  one  another,  the  ? eliel  ihould 
be  lightly  coTered  |  if  dofe  ftopt, 
it  will  burft  I  and  if  left  entirely 
open,  ibme  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  will  exhale.  Lemery  dire6ts 
the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an  open 
Teiel :  by  which  unfcientifical  pro- 
cedure, be  ufually  loft,  as  he  him- 
felf  obfervcs,  half  bis  liquor  i  and 
we  may  prefume  that  the  remain- 
der was  not  the  medicine  here  in- 
tended. 

The  liquors,  mixed  together, 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  at  leaft 
twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes  may 
entirely  fubfide,  and  the  union  be 
in  fome  meafure  compleated .  The 
diftillation  ihould  be  performed 
with  a  very  flow  and  well  regulated 
lire  I  otberwife  the  vapour  will  ex- 
pand with  fo  much  force  as  to  borft 
the  veflels.  Wilfon  feems  to  have 
experienced  the  jvftnefs  of  this  ob- 
fienration »  and  hence  dire^  the 
jun^re  of  the  retort  and  receiver 
not  10  be  luted,  or  but  ilightl;|r : 
if  a  tubulated  recipient,  with  its 
upright  long  pipe,  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  diftillation  performed  with 
the  beat  of  a  water-bath,  the  vef- 
fels  may  be  luted  without  anv  dan- 
ger }  this  method  has  likewife 
another  advantage,  as  it  afcertains 
the  time  when  the  operation  is 
fioiihed :  examining  the  diftilled 
fpirit  every  now  and  then  with  al- 
ktlioe  fahs,  as  direaed  abSove,  is 
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fufficiently  troublefome :  whitft  in 
a  water-bath,  we  may  fafely  draw 
over-  all  that  will  arife,  for  this 
heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the 
acid  than  what  is  dulcified  by  the 
vinous  (pirit. 

Dulcined  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  a^d  not  undefervedlyi 
in  grett  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomsch  :  it  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpi- 
rit of  hartfhorn,  the  fpirttus  vola- 
tilis  aromaticus,  or  any  other  alka* 
line  fpirit,  it  proves  a  mild  yet  ef- 
ficacious diaphoretic,  and  often  no- 
tably diuretic  ;  efpecially  in  fome 
febrile  cafes  whore  fnch  a  falu- 
tary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A  fmall 
proportion  of  this  fpirit  added  to 
malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  flavour 
approaching  to  that  of  .French 
brandy. 

SPIRITUS  SALTS  DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of/alt, 
Edinh. 
This  is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  nitre. 

Tr  b  dolcification  of  the  fpirit  of 
fait  does  not  fucceed  fo  perfedly, 
as  that  of  the  two  fbregoiog  acids, 
only  a  minute  portion  of  it  uniting 
with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  unleu 
the  proceis  is  ikilfully  managed, 
fcarce  any.  Some  have  held  this 
fpirit  in  great  efteem  againft  weak- 
aefs  of  the  ftomacb,  indigcftion, 
and  the  like,  folfowiog  from  hard 
drinking ;  at  prcfent  it  is  not  often 
made  ufe  of  or  kepi  in  the  fhops. 
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Neutral  Salts. 


WHEN  any  acid  and  any  alka- 
kaline  falts  are  mixed  toge- 
ther, in  fuch  proportion  that  neither 
of  them  ma^  prevail,  they  form  b? 
their  coalition  a  new  compound, 
called  NEUTRAL.  In  all  the  com- 
binations of  this  kind  (except  fome 
of  thofe  with  vegetable  acids)  the 
alkali  and  acid  are  fo  ftrongly  re- 
'  tained  by  one  another,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  difunited  by  any  de- 
gree of  fire.  How  volatile  focver 
the  acid  was  by  itfelf,  if  combined 
with  a  fixt  alkali,  it  proves  almoft 
as  fixt  as  the  pure  alkali  :  if  the  al- 
kali is  of  the  volatile  kind,  the 
compound  proves  alfo  volatile,  fub- 
liming  in  its  whole  fubftance,  with- 
out any  Reparation  of  its  parts. 
There  are,  however,  means  of  pro- 
curing this  difunion  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  bodies,  as  we 
have  already  feen  in  the  feparation 
of  the  volatile  alkali  of  fai  ammo- 
niac, and  of  the  acids  of  nitre  and 
fea  fait :  but  in  all  cafes  of  this 
kind,  only  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  neutral  fait  can  poffibly  be  ob> 
tained  by  itfelf,  the  feparation  of 
this  happening  in  virtue  of  the  fuper- 
added  body  uniting  with  the  other: 


There  is  another  kind  o(  com- 
pound falts,  formed  by  the  coali- 
tion of  acids  with  earthy  and  me- 
tallic bodies.  Thefe  falts  diflFer 
from  the  true  neutral  ones  in  feve- 
ral  obvious  properties  :  fome  of 
'  them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
to  a  green  like  alkalies,  and  others 
to  a  red  like  acids,  while  neutral 
falts  make  no  change  in  the  colour : 
mixed  with  boiling  milk,  they  co- 
agulate it,  while  neutral  falts  ra- 
ther prevent  its  coagulation  :  from 
moft  of  them,  the  acid  is  difunited 
by  fire,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  additional  matter,  of  which  we 
have  feen  an  inftance  in  the  diftil- 
latioa  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  :  but 
the  moft  diftingulfhing,  and  unt- 
verfai,  character  of  thefe  falu  is» 
that,  folutlons  of  them,  on  the 
addition  of  any  fixt  alkali,  grow 
turbid,  and  depofit  their  earth  or 
metal.  It  were  to  be  wiihed  that 
cuftom  had  appropriated  fome  par- 
ticular name  to  the  falts  of  this 
clafs,  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
foundedy  which  feveral  of  them 
have  often  been»  with  the  perfe£l 
neutral  falts. 


Common 

fixt     ALKALI 


Alkali  of 

SEA   SALT. 

Volatile 

ALKALI 


Vitriolic  jNiTRous 

ACID.        I       AC4D 
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tartar 


Glauber's 
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I'niiolopnic 
fal  ammon. 
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of  CLAY. 
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bal  catbarti- 
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Marine 
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Kegenerai- 
ed  fea  fait. 


Acetous 
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A  lali  liinilar 
to  fa  I  diuret 
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prent  fait. 
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any  particular  name. 

Aittmgent  iaks,  not  diitinguilheU  by 


any  particular  name. 
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The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
one  vieWy   the  feveral  compound 
falts  rfifttlting  from  the    union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies    and  foluble 
earths  ;  the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
falts  in  the  refpe^tive  interfedtions  ; 
and    is    thus    to    be    underftood. 
In    the    upright  columns,     under 
each  of  the  acids »    are   feen    the 
feveral    compound   falts   refulting 
from  the  union  of   that  acid  with 
the  refpeftire  alkalies    and  earths 
on    the   left    iide.     In    the  tranf- 
verfe    columns,   oppolite  to   each 
particular  alkali    and    earth,    are 
feen    the  compound    falts    refult-^ 
ing  from  the  union  of  that   alkali 
or  earth  with  the  refpe£tive  acids 
on  the  top  ;  and,    converfely,   of 
each   of  the  compound   falts   ex- 
preiTed  in   the  table,    the  compo- 
nent parts  are  found  on  the  top  of 
the  upright   column,   and    on  the 
left  fide  of  the   tranfverfe  column, 
in  whofe  interfe&ion  that  particular 
ialt  is  placed.    Some  of  thefe  falts 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  the 
Materia  Medica  ;  but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  one 
view,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity  in 
regard  to  their  composition,  and  the 
different  properties  which  their  com- 
ponent   parts  afliime  in    different 
combinations. 

CryftaUization  off^ts. 

This  is  a  general  operation  on 
neutral  and  molx  of  the  other  com- 
pound falts.  It  depen^  upon  thefe 
principljC^  :  that  water,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  dilfolyes,  of  any 
particular  falt»  only  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity:  that  on  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  diifolves  more' 
and  more  (except  only  in  one  in- 
ftance*  common  fait)  till  it  comes 
(o  boily  at  which  time  both  its  heat 
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and  difiblvin^  power  are  at  their 
height :  that  in  returning  to  its  firft 
temperature,  it   throws  off  again 
all   that  the  additional  heat   had 
enabled  it  to  diiTolve  :  that  inde^ 
pendently  of  any  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  heat,  a  gradual  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  itfelf  will  occa- 
fion   a  proportional  feparation  of 
the  fait  :    and   that  the   particles 
of  the  fait,  in  this  feparation  from 
the  water,  unlefs  too  hafttly  forced 
together  by  fudden  cooling,  or  ftrong 
eviaporation,  or  difturbed  by  exter- 
nal caufes,  generally  concrete  into 
tranfparent  and   regularly  figured 
maifesy  called  cryftals.     The  feve- 
ral falts  affume,  in  cryflallization, 
figures  peculiar  to  each :  thus  the 
cryftals   of    nitr^    are    hexagonal 
prifras  ;  thofe  of  fea  fait,  cubes; 
thofe  of  alum,  odohedrai  mafies  ; 
while  fal  ammoniac  (boots  into  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers. 

The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryllalliae  form  is  not  merely  in 
regard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
mark  of,  and  the  means  of  fecuring, 
their  purity  and  perfection.  Front 
fubftances  not  diflbluble  in  water* 
they  are  purified  by  the  previous 
folution  and  filtration  :  by  cryftaU 
lization,  one  fait  is  purified  from  an 
admixture  of  fuch  other  faline  bo- 
dies as  diflblve  either  more  eafily 
or  more  difficultly  than  itfelf.  For 
if  two  or  more  falts  be  diflblved 
togethefr  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
hot  water,  the  fait  which  requires 
the  greateft  heat  for  its  folutipn  in 
that  quantity  of  water,  will  firft 
begin  to  feparate  in  cooling :  and 
if  the  water  is  kept  evaporating,  in 
an  uniform  heat,  the  fait  which 
requires  moft  water  in  that  heat 
will  be  the  firfl  in  cryftaliizing. 
In  all  9afes  of  this  kind,  if  the  pro- 
cefs  is  duly  managed,  the  firft 
fliootings  are  generally  well  figured 
and  pure :  the  fucceeding  ones, 
fooner  or  later  according  to  the 
quantity 
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antntity  of  the  other  falts  in  the 
liquor,  retain  an  admixture  of 
thofe  falts,  which  they  betray 
by  their  fmallnels  and  by  their 
figure. 

In  order  to  the  cry ftal ligation 
of  faline  foiutions,  it  is  cuftomarv 
to  boil  down  the  liquor,  till  fo  mucn 
of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that 
the  fait  begins  to  concrete  from  it 
even  while  hot,  forming  a  pellicle 
upon  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air; 
when  this  mark  appears,  the  whole 
is  removed'  into  a  cold  place. 
This  method  feldom  affords  perfed 
cryftals  :  for  when  water  is  thus 
faturated  with  the  fait  in  a  boiling 
heat,  and  then  fuddenly  cooled  ; 
the  particles  of  the  fait  run  haftily 
and  irregularly  together,  and  form 
only  a  confufed  femitranfparent 
luafs.  It  is  by  flow  concretion 
that  moft  falts  afliime  their  cryftai- 
line  form  in  perfeftion.  The  eva- 
poration Ihould  be  gentle,  and  con- 
tinued no  longer,  than  till  fome 
drops  of  the  liquor,  in  a  heat  below 
boiling,  being  let  fall  upon  a  cold 
glafs  plate,  difcover  cryftalline 
filaments  :  the  liquor  is  then  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  from  the 
fire  into  a  lefs  warm,  but  not  a  cold 
place;  and  the  veflel  covered  with 
a  cloth  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold 
air,  and  the  formation  of  a  pelli- 
cle, which  falling  down  through  the 
fluid,  would  difturb  the  regularity 
df  thecryflallization.  This  is  the 
moft  efFedual  method  for  moft 
falts ;  though  there  are  fome, 
whofe  cryftallization  is  to  be  ef- 
fected, not  by  an  abatement  of  the 
heat,  but  by  a  continued  equable 
evaporation  of  the  fluid ;  fuch  in 
particular  is  fea  fait. 

Salts  retain  in  cryflallization  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with- 
out betraying  any  marks  of  it  to 
the  eye ;  on  this  their  cryftalline 
form  appears  in  great  meafure  to 
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depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
or  water  varies  in  di&reot  ftlti- : 
dry  cryftaU  of  nitre  were  founds 
on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  coataia 
about  one- twentiethof  their  weight; 
thofe  of  alum,  one  fixth  ;  fea  (alt, 
one-fourth  .  borax,  green  vitriol, 
and  the  purging  falts,  no  lels  than 
one  half.  The  fame  falttppean 
always  to  retain  nearly  the  fame 
quantity. 

Some  falts  diflblve  in  fpirit  of 
wine ;  and  here  alfo,  as  in  water, 
the  folution  is  limited,  though  the 
fait  is  not  eafily  recovered  in  a  C7- 
ftalline  form.  Such  in  particular 
are,  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
acid  with  volatile  alkalies,  tod 
with  calcareous  earths;  of  the 
marine  acid  with  all  the  foloble 
earths ;  of  the  acetous  with  fat 
and  volatile  alkalies.  Scarce  any 
of  the  compound  falts,  whofe  add 
is  the  vitriolic,  are  afieAed  by 
vinous  fpirits. 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  difpo- 
fition  to  affumeand  retain  aov- 
ftalline  form.  Many,  even  of  the 
compound  kind,  imbibe  humidity 
like  fixt  alkalies,  fo  as  to  cryiUl- 
lize  with  difficulty;  and  when  ay- 
ftallized,  or  exficcated  by  heat,  to 
deliquiate  a?ain  in  the  aiv.  Sacb 
are  the  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acid  with  all  the  fohi- 
ble  earths,  and  of  the  acetous  both 
with  earths  and  alkalies.  The 
vitriolic  acid,,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms,  with  all  the  fnbftances  it 
diffolves,  permanent  cryftals  ;  as 
do  likewife  the  other  mineral  acids 
with  all  alkalies. 

The  cryftatlixation  of  thofe  filts, 
which  are  not  dtflbluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  generally  promoted  by 
a  fraall  a£iition  of  that  fpirit; 
which,  abforbing  the  water,  or 
weakening  its  diflblving  power  on 
the  fait,  difpofes  the  fait  to  ptrt 
from  it  more  freely.  The  operator 
muft  be  careful  bovrever  not  to  add 

too 
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too  much  of  the  fpirit,  efpecially 
where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  ao 
earthy  or  metallic  body  united 
with  the  acid  ;  left  it  abforb  the 
acid  as  well  as  the  water,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryftalliiation,  baftily  precipitate 
the  earth  or  metal  in  a  powdery 
form. 


Mr.  Roiielle»  of  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fcieaces,  has  examined 
with  great  attention  the  phenome- 
na of  the  cryftallixation  of  falts, 
and  publifked  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervattons  in  different  volumes  of 
the  Afemoirs  of  that  academy. 
Among  other  carious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a  general  diftribuiion 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cryftal- 
Hzation,  which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  artift. 

He  divides  evaporation  into 
three  degrees;  infenfihle  tvapwra- 
isoHf  or  that  efle^ed  by  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  freezing  up  to  the  heat  of  the 
fnmmer*s  fun  ;  mean  rvaporation^ 
commencing  with  the  fun's  heat, 
and  extending  to  that  in  which 
the  exhaling  ftream  is  viiible  to 
the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too  hot 
to  be  endured  by  the  hand  ;  and 
ftreng  evaporation y  reaching  from 
this  period  to  boiling.  He  divides 
falts  into  (ix  clafles  ;  the  didinc- 
tions  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  degree  of  evaporation  in  which 
they  cryftallize  moft  perfefllv, 
from  the  figure  of  their  cryftafs, 
their  difpoGtion  to  remain  fingle 
or  unite  into  dufters,  and 
their  receiving  an  increafe  from 
ft  continuance  of  the  cryftalliza- 
tion. 


,  The  6rft  clafs  coniifts 
of  falts  which  cryftallize 
into  fmall  plates  or  very 
thin  fcales.  The  cryftals 
are  (ingle.  Thev  are,  of 
all  falts,  thofe  woich  cry- 


Sahs. 

ftallize  moft  firequentiv 
on  the  furface  of  their 
folutions,  which  retain 
leaft  water  in  their  cry- 
ftals, and  require  moft 
to  diifolve  in.  They 
cryftallize  moft  perfedtly 
b^  infeniible  evapora- 
tion. 
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n.  Salts  whofecryftab  are 
cubes,  cubes  with  the 
angles  truncated,  or  py- 
ramids of  four  or  fix 
fides.  They  form  fingl^, 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  By 
infenfihle  evaporation  they 
cryftallize  at  the  bot- 
tom, by  mean  evapora- 
tion at  the  furface,  and 
by  both  kinds  they  prove 
perfect  and  regular :  by 
nrong  evaporation,  the 
liquor  contraAs  a  pelli- 
cle, and  in  cooling  yields 
few  cryftals,  and  thofe  ill 
figured. 

III.  Salt^  whofe  cryftais  are ' 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parallelopipeds,  rhom- 
boidal,  and  rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds;  with  the 
angles  varioufly  truncated 
according  to  different  cir- 
cumftances.  They  form 
fingle  (except  that  fome 
few  unite  by  the  bafes) 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  They 
cryftallize  at  the  bottom, 
moft  perfedly  by  infenfi- 
hle evaporation :  by  mean 
and  ftrong  evaporation, 
the  liquor  contradts  a 
pellicle,  and  in  cooling 
the  cryftals  adhere  to  the 
pellicle,  and  prove  con- 
fufed  and  ill  formed. 
They  retain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water. 


a. 
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IV.  Salts  whofc  cryftals' 
are  flattened  parallclopi- 
pcds,  with  the  extremi- 
ties terminating  in  two 
furfaces  inclined  to  one 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a 
point  and  acute  angles 
with  the  large  fides. 
They  clufter  together, 
uniting  by  the  bafes, 
into  tufts.  The  cryftals 
are  largtft  and  moft  re- 
gular by  infenfible  eva- 
g oration  :  by  mean  and 
afty  evaporation,  a  pel- 
licle is  formed,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  prove 
very  fmall.  They  re- 
tain a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  cryftallization, 
and  require  little  to  dif- 
folve  in. 


V.  Salts  whofe  cryftals* 
are  very  long,  in  form 
of  needles,  prifms,  or 
columns  of  different  fur- 
faces.  They  (hoot  at 
the  bottom,  and  clufter 
together  into  tufts  of 
regular  figures.  By  in- 
fenfible evaporation 
they  fcarcc  ever  cry ftal- 
lizewell.  By  mean  and 
(Irongevaporation,  they 
give  a  pellicle,  and  in 
flow  cooling,  if  the  eva- 

poraiion  was  not  car- 
ried too  far,  they  yicW 
perfeaiy  well  formed 
cryftals,  which  at  firft 
fwim,  but  foon  fall  to 
the  bottom.  If  the  eva- 
poration was  too  long 
continued,  the  cryftals 
prove  confufed  and  ill 
termed. 


-ft 


VI.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other  indeterminate 
figures.  None  of  them 
cryftalliae  by  infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them   br   the  mean  de- 

free.  They  require  to 
e  reduced,  by  ftrong 
evaporation 9  to  a  thick 
'confiftence  j  they  then 
contract  a  pellicle,  and 
cryftallize  with  confu- 
fion.  If  the  cryftals  arc 
wanted  regular,  fpirit  of 
wine  muft  be  ufed,  or 
fome  other  medium  ff 
the  fait  is  foluble  in  fpi- 
rit. They  readily  dif- 
folve  in  water,  and  li- 
quefy in  the  air. 


^1    • 
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NITRUM   PURIFICATUM. 

Purified  nitre. 

LonJ. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folvedj  filter  the  folution 
through  paper  ;  and  then,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  in  a 
cold  place,  that  the  nitre  may 
ftioot  into  cryftals. 
Edinb, 

The  liquor,  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallizaiiop,  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  fet  toflioot 
as  before  ;  but  this  procefs  muft 
not  be  too  long  protraded. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually 
a  confiderable   proportion   of  fea 
fait,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepa- 
rated,  the  fea  fait   remaining  dif- 
folved  after  greateft  part  of    the 
nitre  has  cryftallized.     The  cryftals 
which  flioot  after  the  firfk  evapo- 
ration,   are  large,     regular,   and 
pure :  buy  when  the  remainmg  li- 
quor is  further  evaporated,   and 
this  repeated  a    fecond  or    third 
time,  the  cryftals  prove  at  length 

foMLlty 
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fmaU,   impcrfeft,    and    tipt   wilh^ 
little  cubical  glebes  of  Tea  fait. 

•When  rough  nitre,  in  the  date 
wherein  it  is  firft  extradled  from 
the  earths  impregnated  with  it 
(fee  page  183)  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a 
liquor,  called  mother-ley,  which 
will  no  longer  afford  any  crjftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and  to 
contain  an  earthy  matter  diflblved' 
by  thofe  acids.  On  adding  alka* 
line  lixivia,  the  earth  is  precipi- 
tated, and  when  thoroughly  waih- 
ed  with  water,  proves  infipid.  If 
tbe  liquor  be  evaporated  to  drj;- 
nefs,  a  bitteriih  faline  matter  is 
left,  which  being  ftrongly  calcined 
in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe, 
inijpid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a  drachm  or  two ;  and,  in 
fnnatler  doies,  as  an  alterant  in  hy- 
pochondriacal and  other  diforders. 
This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  under  the 
names  of  magnefia  alba,  nitrous  pa- 
nacea^ count  Palmer* s  pcfwjery  si 
polvere  albo  Romano ,  poudre  de  $en- 
iinelUf  &c.  till  LanciH  made  it  pub- 
lic in  his  notes  on  the  Metallotbeca 
yaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  portion 
of  the  lime  commonly  added  in  the 
elixaiion  of  nitre  at  the  European 
Aitre-works:  but  though  the  fpe- 
ciinens  of  magnefia  examined  by 
Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  been  brought  hither 
from  abroad,  gave  plain  marks  of  a 
calcareous  nature ;  yet  the  true 
miignena  mud  be  an  earth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  calcareous  ea/ths  be- 
ing rather  adringent  than  purga- 
tive. The  earthy  bafis  of  the  fal 
catharticus  aniarus  is  found  •  to 
have  the  properties  afcribed  to 
th^    true   magnefia  of  nitre,    and 


appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpe^- 
cies  of  earth  :  from  that  fait  there- 
fore this  medicine  is  now  prepared, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

SAL    AMMONIACUS    PURIFI- 
CATUS. 
Purified  fal  ammoniac 
Lond. 
This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,    filtration,   and  cryftalli- 
zation,  after   the  paanner  above 
diredled  for  nitre. 
EMnb, 
The  liquor    remaining    after    the 
cryftallization    is   to  be   further 
evaporated,  and  the   cryftalliza- 
tion repeated,  fo  long  as  any  fait 
will  ihoot  fromit. 

The  impurities  offal  ammoniac 
are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not  dif- 
folve  in  water  :  and  hence  the  pu- 
rification is  effected  by  the  folution 
and  filtration.  The  very  laft  cry- 
ftafs  feldom  betray  an  admixture  of 
any  other  fait. 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACI. 
Flowers  of  fal  ammoniac, 
Edinb, 
Take  any  convenient  quantity   of 
dry   fal  ammoniac   in   powder ; 
put  it  into  an  earthen  cucurbit  ; 
and   having   fitted   on   a   blind- 
head,  fublime  the  fait  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  > 

This  procefs  feems  to  be  in- 
tended with  a  view  to  the  further 
purification  of  the  fait.  As  fal. 
ammoniac,  however,  carries  up 
with  it  fubftances  which  of  them- 
felves  are  not  volatile,  as  it  is  ori- 
gin  ally  prepared,  by  a  fimilar  pro* 
cefs,  and  may  polfibly  fuffer  fome 
alteration  in  its  quality  from  repe- 
titions of  it ;  the  fublimation  does 
not  appear  to  be  either  needful  or 
expedient.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  by  repeated  fublimations,  it 
acquires    at   length   a    yellowiih 

tinge^ 
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tinge,  and  a  particular  fmcU,  of 
which  it  difcoTcred  nothing  at  firft, 
and  which  he  attribatet  to  the  ex- 
trication of  the  oily  or  inflamma- 
ble matter  of  its  volatile  animal 
fait  I  for  that  fal  ammoniac  parti- 
cipates of  an  inflammable  principle, 
appears  from  its  deflagration  with 
niire. 
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plentiful  hnd  fpeedy  while  the  liquor 
boik  :  folutions,  which  had  flood 
in  the  cold  for  fome  days,  and  ap- 
peared periedly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  became  immediatelf 
turbid,  and  threw  off  a  yellow 
ochre. 


VITRIOLUM  PURIFICA- 
TUM,  vulgo  GILLA 
VITRM>L1. 

furifiid  white    nntrioi,    commonly 

caUeJgilia  ofwirioi, 

Edinh. 

Vki&Avt  white  vitriol  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
the  folu\ion,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confumption  of  two«thirds  : 
fet  the  remainder  in  a  cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  fhoot  into 
cryftals  upon  the  fides  of  the 
veifel,  and  afterwards  dnr  the 
cryftals  in  the  fun.  The  re- 
maining liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fee  to  cryftal- 
lize  as  before  ;  and  this  procefs 
repeated  till  no  more  fait  will 
fhoot. 

So  LOTIONS  of  white  vitriol  de- 
pofite,  on  (landing,  a  yellow  ochery 
fubftance  ;  which,  if  not  fuffered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex- 
haled and  fet  to  ifaoot,  will  foul 
the  cryftals.  Wilfon  direOs  the 
vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  from 
cryilallising,  vis.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water  to 
one  of  the  viuiol  i  and  the  filtered 
folution  kept  warm,  to  fettle,  for 
twenty-^four  hours :  being  then 
evaporated  to  a  proper  pitch  for 
cryftallization,  a  yellow  matter  is 
fiill  frequently  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  the  liquor  muft 
be  decanted  before  it  is  fet  by  to 
Jhooc.  It  VMj  be  obferved»  that 
the  reparation  is  by  far  the  moft 


SAL  VITRIOU. 
Sal  of  vitriol. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi^ 

triol,  one  ounce  by  weight  i 
Water  as  nrocb  as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol 
is  diflblved  i  then  ^xtt  the  ^k^ 
auor,  and  after  due  evaporation 
let  it  by  in  a  cold  place  to  cry- 
ilallize. 

Hkr  E  the  intention  it  not  to  fe* 
parare  the  ochery  matter  of  the 
vitri6l»  but  to  prevent  its  feparat- 
ifig  and  colouring  the  cnrlbls* 
This  is  effedually  anfwered  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  by  which  it  ii 
kept  diffolved* 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 
Bwmi  alum, 
Lotid, 
Let  alum  be  calcined  in  an  Iron  or 
earthen  veflel,  fo  long  as  it  bub- 
bles and  fwells  up. 

Trb  bubbling  or  bliftering  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  Milegm  retained  in 
the  crvftals  ;  after  that  is  expelled* 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liqnid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  is  com- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an  earth : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  combi-* 
nations  of  that  acid  with  all  earths » 
with  moft  metals,  and  even  with 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  are  unfii* 
fible. 

The  alum  thus  deprived  of 
iu  phlegm,  proves  confiderablr 
ftronger,  and  more  acrid,  infomuch 
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as  to  be  fometimes   employed  for 
con fuming  fungous  fleih  :  it  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  leaving 
.  a  hardnefs  upon  (he  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 

Calcine  J  <uitrioL 
Land, 
Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen,  veflci,  wich  an  open  fire> 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  : 
then  breaking  the  veflel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for 
ufe,  well  dofed  from  the  air.* 
The  vitriol  is  fufHciently  calci- 
ned, if  it  has  acquired  a  red  co- 
Jour  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  veiTel. 

Thi  s  procefs  fiicceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
not  anfwer  fo  perfedly  for  larger. 
As  the  adtion  of  the  fire  is  exened 
firft  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
mafs,  thefe'will  be  calcined  firft, 
and,  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fuflicient  calci- 
nation, whiift  the  internal  part  re- 
mains almoft  unchanged  :  and  even 
Jf  the  procefs  is  ftill  farther  con- 
tinued, the  effect  required  will  not 
be  produced  ;  for  the  outlide 
growing  firft  hard,  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts 
from  within. 

Eiinh. 
Ezpofe  any  quantity  of  powdered 
green  vitriol,  in  an  unglafed 
earthen  veftcl,  to  the  action  of 
a  moderate  fire,  till  it  becomes 
white:  keeping  the  matter  con- 
tinually ftirring,  to  prevent  its 
flicking  to  the  veifel,  and  acquir- 
ing a  ftony  hardnefs.  If  this 
be  urged  with  a  more  vehement 
fire,  it  paiTes  into  a  deep  red  fub- 
ftance,  called  colcothar  of  *  vi- 
triol. 

This  method  is  fuificiently  trou- 
Uefome  :    for  unlefs   the  beat  be 
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very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 
very  thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  ihallow  vefifel,  it  is  almoft 
tmpollible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  makes  it  adhere  to  the  fides 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre- 
vious pulverifation  an  ufelefs  la- 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  pradtifed  by 
the  chemifts  is,  to  place  a  deep 
earthen  pan,  with  fome  vitriol  in 
it,  upon  a  gentle  fire  ;  the  vr** 
triol  foon  liquefies,  boils  up,  and 
by  degrees  incruftates  to  the  fides 
of  the  veftel  :  fome  more  vitriol  is 
then  thrown  in  and  fuftered  to 
incruftate  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
this  procedure  repeated  till  the 
pan  is  nearly  full  of  flie  concret*}. 
ted  matter,  which  proves  of  a 
whitiih  colour,  except  on  the  ont- 
fide  next  the  pan  (which  muft  be 
broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it  ap- 
pears yellowifh  or-  reddlfh,  ac- 
cording to  the  continuance  and 
degree  of  fire.  If  the  vitriol  be 
deUred  ftlli  farther  dephlegmated, 
this  may  be  commodioufly  eflfe£ted» 
by  /educing  the  mafs  into  a  grofs 
powder  (which  will  now  no  longer 
melt)  and  then  calcining  it  over 
a  ftrong  fire,  in  a  ihallow  iron  pan, 
till  it  has  gained  the  degree  of 
dryne(s  required,  which  may  be 
known  from  its  colour.— The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  calcined  vitriol  is  for 
the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol :  if  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  uncalcined,  it  would  melt  in 
the  dtftilliog  veffel,  and*  running 
into  a  lump,  fcarce  give  out  any 
fpirit,  and  the  little  obtained  would  < 
be  very  weak. 

TARTARUM  VITRIO- 
LATUM. 
fitriolatej  tartar. 
Land, 
Diilblve  eight  ounces  of  ^een  vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter :  and  wbilft  the  liquor  conti- 
H  h  nues 
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nues  boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline 
fait,  till  no  farther  effervefcence 
arifes  upon  a  freih  addition  ; 
which  generally  happens  when 
four  ounces,  or  a  little  more,  of 
the  fait  have  been  ufed.  Filter 
the  liquor  through  paper,  and  af- 
ter due  evaporation  let  it  by  to 
cryftallize. 

Hei^e  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
forfakes  the  iron  which  it  was  be- 
fore in  poiTeflion  of,  to  unite  with 
the  alkaline  fait :  particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  that  the  Quantity 
of  alkali  be  fufllcient  to  fully  fa- 
turate  the  acid,  otherwife  it  will 
not  depofit  ^11  the  metal.  It  is 
convenient,  even  after  the  fatu- 
ration  feems,  from  the  effervef* 
cence  ceafing,  tobecompleated,  to 
throw  in  a  little  more  of  the  alkali ; 
for  by  this  means  the  preparati- 
on is  fecured  from  contaming  any 
metallic  matter  ;  whilft  the  Tuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  alkali  can  do 
no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  uncryf- 
tallized. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with 
water,  and  i^rongly  attradt  moif- 
ture  even  from  the  air  ;  yet  the 
neutral  fait  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  thefe  two,  vitriolated 
tartar  is  one  of  the  falts  moft  diffi- 
cult of  folution,  very  little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 
Hence  fpme  have  direded  the  li- 
quor in  this  procefs  to  be  filtered 
whilft  very  hot,  fufpe^ng,  that  if 
it  was  fuffered  to  cool,  great  part 
of  the  fait  would  be  thrown  off  and 
left  upon  the  paper.  The  college, 
however,  have  avoided  this  incon- 
venience, by  ordering  a  quantity  of 
water  which  is  found  to  be  fuffici- 
ent  for  keeping  the  fait  diflblved  in 
the  cold,  or  at  leaft  in  a  moderate 
warmth. 
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EiSni. 
Take  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  e- 
qual  its  quantity  of  warm  water ; 
put  it  into  a  large  glafs  veflel, 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil  of  * 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  ef 
fervefcence  ceafes.  Then  filter 
the  liquor,  evaporate  it  till  a 
pellicle  appears  upon  thefurface, 
and  fet  it  by  in  a  cold  place  to 
cryftallize. 

This  is  an  elegant ,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
college,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  dropt 
into  the  alkaline  :  by  the  converfe 
procedure,  now  received,  it  Im  ob- 
vioufly  more  eafy  to  fecuie  againft 
a  redundance  of  acidity  :  for  the 
great«r  certainty  in  this  point,  it 
may  be  expedient^  as  in  the  (ore- 
going  procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
celTation  of  the  efFervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre- 
paration, here  direded,  appears 
to  be  the  moft  commodious,  there 
is  one  imperfedion  in  the  procefs, 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. There  is  not  near  water  e- 
nongh  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar  dif- 
folved,  and  of  confequence,  as  faft 
as  the  alkaline  faU  is  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  great  part  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  a  powdery  form.  In 
the  Ley  den  pharmacopoeia,  this  in- 
convenience is  judicioufly  provided 
againft :  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  diluted 
with  four  times.its  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  alkaline  ley  being  gra« 
dually  dropt  into  it  till  the  point  of 
faturation  is  obtained,  four  times 
the  quantity  more  of  water  is  ad- 
ded, and  the  mixture  boiled,  that 
fuch  part  of  the  fait  as  had  preci- 
pitated»  may  be  diflblved  :  the  li- 
quor is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and 
iet  by  to  cryftallize.    In  order  to 

obtain 
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obtain  perfeft  and  well  formed  crj* 
ftaU,  the  liquor  fhould  not  be  fet 
in  the  cold,  but  continued  in  the 
moderate  heat,  fuch  as  the  hand 
can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water 
may  flowly  evaporate. 
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which  remains  after  the  diflilia- 
tion  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre  : 
filter  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  cryfiallize  the  fait. 


Tr  I  s  fait  is  not  different  from 

the    tartarum    <uitriolatum,     being 

Vitriolated  tartar,    in   fniall  do-    compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 


fes,  as  a  fcrupleor  half  a  drachm, 
is  an  ufeful  aperient  ;  in  larger 
ones,  as  four  or  five  drachms,  a  mild 
cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off 
fo  haflilj  as  the  fat  catbarticus 
amaruSf  or  fid  Glauheri,  and  feems 
to  extend  its  action  further.  The 
wholefale  dealers  in  medicines  have 
commonly  fubilituted  to  it  an  ar- 
ticle other  wife  almoft  ufelefs  in 
their  (hops,  the  refiduum  of  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  mitre  :  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  venial  fraud,  if 
the  ipirit  lias  been  prepared  as  for- 
merly directed,  and  the  refiduum 
diflblved  and  cryftallized  ;  but  .it 
is  a  very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an 
over  proportion,  and  the  caput 
roortuum  employed  without  cry- 
ftallizatioA  ;  the  fait  in  this  cafe, 
inflead  of  a  mild  neutral  one  of  a 
moderately  bitter  tafle,  proving 
highly  acid.  The  purchafer  ought 
therefore  to  inGft  upon  the  fait 
being  in  a  cryflalline  form.  The 
cryflals,  when  perfect,  are  oblonz, 
with  fix  flat  fides,  and'  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  a  fix-fided 
pyramid  :  fome  appear  compofed 
of  two  pyramids  joined  together 
by  the  bafes,  and  many,  m  the 
moft  perfe^  crydallizations  1  have 
feen,  are  very  irregular.  They 
decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  fea  fait,  for  which 
they  have  fometimes  been  mifta- 
ken. 

NITRUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Vitriolated  nitre. 

Land, 

IXilblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 


the  alkaline  bafis  of  nitre,  which 
alkali  is  no  other  than  the  common 
vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  (alt 
of  tartar  or  potaili  *.  it  is,  iu 
effect,  from  the  afhes  of  vegeta- 
bles, that  the  nitre  prepared  in 
Europe  receives  its  alkilline  bafis. 
If  any  unchanged  nitre  remains  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  left  diffolved  in  the 
water  while  the  vitriolated  alkali 
crydallizes. 

SAL  PdLYCttRESTUM.       * 
5tf/f  of  many  wtuei. 
Edinb, 
Take. 

Nitre  in  powder,  • 

Flowers  of  fulphut,  of  each  e- 
qual  parts. 
Mingle  them  well  together,  and  in- 
je6t  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible  :  after  the  deflagration 
ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for. an, hour.  The  fait  may 
be  purified  by  diffolving  It  in 
warm  water,  filtering  the  foluti- 
on, and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs  $ 
or  by  cryflallizatiofi. 

This  Is  anpther  ttiethod  of  unit- 
ing the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkali.  Both 
.  the  nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  de* 
compounded  iri  the  operation:  the 
acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  fulphur, 
detonate  together,  and  are  difiipat- 
ed  ;  while  the  acid  of  the  fulphur, 
(which,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remain^  combined  with  the  alkaline 
bafis  of  the  nitre.  The  ihops,  ac- 
H  h  a  cordingly 
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cordingly,  have  fubftituted  to  the     ty-finirih    part 
fal  polycbreft  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration. 


SAL  PRUNELLS. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder, 

two  pounds  9 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  nitre  in  a  crucible,  and 
t^  fprinkle  into  it  the  fnlphur  by  lit- 
tle at  a  time.  When  the  defla- 
gration is  .over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a  clean,  dry, 
and  warm  brafs  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  cakes. 


Part  m. 

of  it  fuffers  this 
ciiange.  Boerhaave  inftead  of  de*. 
flagrating  the  nitre  with  fulphur» 
orders  it  to  be  only  well  ourified 
after  the  common  method,  and 
then  melted  by  itfelf  and  poured 
into  moulds  :  the  fufion  here  fcrves 
to  bring  the  fait  into  a  lefs  com- 
pafs,  by  evaporating  the  aqueous 
moifture  which  had  concreted  with 
it  in  its  cryftallization  ;  though  e- 
ven  in  this  intention  it  is  not  of 
much  ufe,  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  nitre  retains,  not  being  ve- 
ry confiderable. 


Thosb  who  prepare  fal  pru- 
Aellae  in  large  quantities,  make  ufe 
of  a  clean  iron  pot  inftead  of  a  cru- 
cible ;  and  when  the  nitre  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  fulphur  deflagrated, 
take  out;,  the  fait  with  an  iron  la- 
de!,  and  pour  it  into' brafs  moulds 
kept  for  this  purpofe.  The  pre- 
vious pounding  of  the  nitre,  di- 
xedted  above,  may  be  as  well  o- 
mitted,  as  occaiioning  a  needlefs 
trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  efieem,  and  is  fometimes 
ftill  ordered  in  prefcription.  It  is 
neverthelefs  built  upon  an  erro- 
neous foundation,  which  fuppofed, 
that  the  nife  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  it  undergoes  upon  in- 
je^ing  a  little  fulphur  on  it  ;  from    fnade  with  the  largefi  proportion  of 


SAL  CATHARTICUS  GLAUr 
6ERI. 

7be  cathartic  fah  fit  GUtuber^ 
commonly  camdfm  mrabik. 
Lona.        • 
Diflblve  in  warm  water,  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait :    filter 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize  the 
fait. 

EMnh. 
If  the  cryftals  (obtained  as  above) 
prove  too  iharp»  diffi>lve  them 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  to 
fuch  a  pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftalliie.^ 

Trere  is  no  ^reat  danger  of 
the  cryftals  proving  too  fharp, 
even  when   the    fpirit   of   fait    is 


proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  fulphur  is  fo  far  from  depu- 
rating the  nitre,  or  tending  to  its 
improvement  as  a  medicine,  that 
it  really  alters  fome  part  of  it  into 
a  fait,  which  has  quite  difl^erent 
properties.  The  real  effeCt  of 
this  procefs  will  be  eaiily  under- 
fiood  from  the  precedingone:  there, 
nearly  all  the  nitre  is  decompound- 
ed, and  a  fait,  not  different  from 
vitriolated  tartar,  is  found  in  its 
place  :  here,  only  about  one  tweo- 


oil  of  vitriol  directed  under  that 
procefs .  The  liquor  which  remains- 
after  the  cryftallization  is  indeed 
very  acid  ;  and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it 
fhould  be  Co  ;  for  otherwife,  the 
cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and 
likewife  in  little  quantity.  Where 
a  fufficient  proportion  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol has  not  been  enH)loyed  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  ipirit«  it  is 
necefliiry  to  add  fomc  to  the  liqaor» 
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in  order  to  promote  the  cryftalliza- 
tion  of  the  UU. 

The  title  of  thir  fait  ezpreiTes 
i(s  medical  firtues.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative;  and  in  fmaller  dofes, 
largely  diluted,  a  ferviceable  ape* 
rient  and  diuretic.  The  ihoos 
freanently  fubftitute  to  it  the  fid 
catiartUus  amarus  (fee  page  214.) 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quail-: 
ty,  but  fomewhat  more  jmpieafanCy 
and  as  is  faid,  led  mild  to  opera- 
tion. They  are  very  eafily  diftin* 
guifhable  from  one  another,  by  the 
efFed  of  alkaline  falts  upon  Ibiuti- 
ons  of  them.  The  folution  of 
Glauber's  falts  fufFers  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
balls  being  a  true  fizt  alkali  :  but 
the  folution  of  the  fai  caibariicus 
amarus  grows  inftantlv  white  and 
turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an  earth, 
being  extricated  copioufly  by  the 
alkalme  fait  j  as  in  the  following 
procels. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 
fViiie  magmfia. 
ESnh. 
JMkXytfal  caibarticus  amarus  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water.  Fil- 
ter the  folution,  and  add  to  it  a 
filtered  lev  of  potaih,  fo  long  as 
a  frefli  addition  continues  to  oc- 
cafion  any  milkinefs.    A  white 
powder  will  precipitate  1  which, 
being  feparated  from  the  liquor, 
is  to  be  carefully  wa/hed  id  tireih 
portions,  both  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  dried. 

This  powder  appears  to  be 
the  fame  fpedes  of  earth  with  that 
obtained  from  the  mother-ley  of  ni- 
tre (fee  page  463.)  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret 
in  the  hands  of  fome  particular 
perfons  abroad.  Hoffinan,  who 
defcribcs    the   preparation  0/  the 
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nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  afi  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe 
and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of 
a  drachm  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmall- 
er dofes  of  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grams.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
had  a  coniiderable  place  in  the 
praOice  of  foreign  phyficians,  and 
now  begins  to  come  into  efteem 
among  us,  particularly  in  heart- 
burns, and  for  preventing  or  re- 
moving the  many  diforders  which 
children  are  fo  frequently  thrown 
into  from  a  redundance  of  acid  hu* 
mours  in  the  firft  paflages  :  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  iu  laxa- 
tive quality,  to  the  common  abfor- 
benu,  which  (unlels  gentle  pfirga- 
tives  are  giyen  occafionally  to  car- 
ry them  ofif)  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
body,  and  occafion'  a  ctmiveneis 
▼ery  detrimental  to  infants. 

Though  the  preparation  of  thia 
medicine  is  now  commonly  known* 
its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
little  underftood  :  whilft  fome  fup- 
pofe  it  to  pofiels  uncommon  vir^ 
tues,  others  affirm,  that,  when 
duly  edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  ref- 
pe€t  diflFerent  from  calcined  hartf- 
horn,  or  anv  other  fimple  animal, 
or  vegetable  earth.  The  fi^Uow- 
ing  oblervation  of  its  real  proper- 
ties will  be  fuQcient  to  determine 
this  point. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared 
in  perfedion,  is  a  white  and  very 
fubtile  earth,  perfedly  void  of 
fmell  or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe 
which  difiblve  in  acids.  It  dif- 
folves  freely,  even  in  the  vitriolic 
acid :  which,  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  takes  up  on- 
ly an  inconfiderable  portion  of  o- 
ther  earths.  Combined  with  this 
acid,  it  forms  a  bitter  fait,  very 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  while  the 
common  .abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoft  infipid  concretes, 

H  h  3  ytsj 


very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnelia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative  ;  while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs 
auftere  and  aftrin|ent.  A  large 
dofe  of  the  magnena,  if  the  ftor 
mach  contains  no  acid  to  diflblve 
it,  does  not  purge  or  pro- 
duce any  feniible  effedt  :  a  mode- 
rate one,  if  an  acid  is  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  are  taken 
after  it,  procures  feveral  ftools, 
whereas  the  common  abforbents, 
tn  the  fame  circumftances,  inftead 
of  Ibofening,  bind  the  belly.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magner 
iia  is  fpecifically  difierent  from,  the 
other  earths,  and  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  ufefui  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine. 

NiTRUM    CUBICUM. 

Cubical  nitre. 
Difiblve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified 
aquafortis,  and  add  thd  folu- 
tion by  degrees  to  a  folution  of 
Glauber's  lalt  in  water,  fo  long 
as  a  freih  addition  produces  aov 
milkinefs  :  a  white  powder  will 
precipitate  ;  after  which  the  li- 
quor is  to  be  filtered,  and^  af- 
ter due  evaporatiooy  fet  to  cry- 
fiallize. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
yitrioKc  acid  of  the  Glauber's  fait 
unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with-  it  an  indiifoluble  felenitic 
concrete,  which  of  courfe  preci- 
pitates ;  while  the  alkali  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  nitrous  a-< 
cid,  unite  into  a  neutral  fait,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  liquor  by 
cryftallization  :  the  cryfUils  are 
rhomboida),  of  a  cooling  tafte, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  common 
nitre.  How  far  this  fait  differs 
from  common  nitre  in  its  medical 
l^irtue,  is  not  known.  The  pro- 
pefs  is  here  ioferted,  partly,  as  be- 
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ing  a  very  inftrudive  one  in  regard 
to  the  tranfpoiitions  which  happen 
on  the  mixture  of  different  laline 
bodies,  and  partly  as  affording  the 
mod  convenient  means   of  obtain- 


ing the  pure  alkaline  baits  of  fea 
fait.  In  the  diflillatiott  of  fpirit  of 
fait,  that  bafts  was  difunited  from 
its  owp  acid,  and  combined  with 
the  vitriolic  :  it  is  here  transferred 
frodi  the  vitriolic  to  the  nitrous  ; 
and  in  page  ^27 ,  we  have  given  a 
method  of  diifipating  or  deftroying 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  leaving  the 
alkali,  that  was  combined  wiui  it^ 
pure. 

SPIRITUS  SAUS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 

Spirit  of  fea  fait  coagulated. 
Land. 
Drop,  into  Glauber's  (pirit  of  fea 
fait,  a  ley  of  any  nxt  alkaline 
(alt,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes: 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

THfs  preparation  is  infertedi 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
temberg  pharmacopoeia.  'It  haa 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pro«- 
priety,  as  it  diners  from  that  fait 
m  its  bafis;  the  common  vegeta- 
ble alkali  being  here  fubftituted  to 
the  mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait. 
How  far  it  differs  from  (ea  fait 
in  its  medical  qualities,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine :  it  is 
manifeftly  (harper  in  tafte,  and 
fomewhat  more  difficult  both  of  fo- 
lution in  water  %nA  of  fulion  in  the 
fire. 

TARTARUS   REGENERA- 

TUS. 

Regenerated  tartar, 

Edinb. 

Put  any   quantity  of  dry  fait  of 

tartar,  powdered,    into   a  large 

glafs  veffel  ;  and  pour  thereon » 

t>7 
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hj  little  and  l!ttle»  as  much  di- 
ftiUed  vinegar  as  is  necefTary  to 
faturate  it.  Filter  the  liquor, 
and  exhale  it,  over  a  very  gen* 
tie  fire,  to  drynefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  contraa  not 
an  empyreuma.  On  the  fait 
which  remains,  pour  as  much 
more  fpirit  of  vinegar  as  will  fa- 
turate it ;  then  depurate  the  li- 
quor aeain,  and  carefully  ezfic- 
cate  it  mto  a  dry  fait. 

If  the  common  alkalies  are  made 
life  of  for  this  procefs,  they  ihould 
be  previoufly  purified,  by  folution 
and  crvftallization,  from  the  neu- 
tral fait  which  they  generally  con- 
tain. The  diftilled  vinegar  muft 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  enopy- 
reumatic  taint :  it  is  not  necefury 
to  dephlegmate  it,  or  throw  away 
the  firft  runnings  in  the  diftillation, 
iince  thefe  contain  a  portion  of  the 
acid  (the  part  here  wanted)  as  well 
as  the  phlegm. 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fair.  After  a- 
bout  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  have  been  gradually 
poured  upon  one  ofthebxed  fait, 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the 
acid  will  not  occafion  any  further 
eflfervefcence  in  the  cold :  but  if 
the  mixture  be-  now  ftrongly  ftir- 
red  and  well  heated,  the  effervef- 
cence  will  appear  afreih  ;  upon 
which  fome  more  vinegar  is  to  be 
added,  till  it  again  ceafes.  The 
faturation  is  not  as  yet  complete  i 
for  upon  exhaling  the  aqueous 
parts,  the  remaining  fait  ftill  effer- 
vefces  with  fre{h  vinegar.  When 
{o  much  of  the  acid  has  now  been 
added,  that  no  marks  of  fermenta- 
tion any  longer  appear,  a  little 
more  of  the  vinegar  may  be  pour- 
ed in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
laft  evaporation  ;    by  this  means» 
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the  faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be 
fecured,  whilft,  if  the.  acid  pre- 
vails, the  fuperfluous  quantity  of 
it  will  exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a  peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  odour,  a  penetrat- 
ing, faponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in 
no  wife  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown 
colour,  and  faponaceous  quality, 
proceed  from  the  oily  parts  of 
the  vinegar  ;  the  depuration  of  the 
fait  from  this  oil,  is  not  in  the 
foregoing  procefs  infifled  on.  In 
the  London  pharmacopcda,  the 
fait  IS  ordered  to  be  purified  to 
perfed  whitenefs,  under  the  title 
of 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic /alt. 


wretic  fok 
Und. 


Take  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a  very 
|[entle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
Its  weight  of  difUUed  vinegar* 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes, 
add  more  diftilled  vmegar  ;  and 
proceed  with  freih  additions 
thereof,  until  the  vinegar  being 
almoft  evaporated,  frem  vinegar 
will  no  longer  raife  any  fermen- 
tation )  which  generally  happens 
by  the  time  that  twenty  pounds 
of  diftilled  vinegar  have  been 
ufed.  Then  flowly  exhale  to 
drynefs. 

Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a  little  time,  but  not  too 
long,  over  a  gentle  fire;  thendif- 
folve  it  in  water,  and  filter  the 
folution  through  paper.  If  the 
melting  has  been  duly  perform- 
ed, the  filtered  liquor  will  be 
limpid  and  colourlefs  as  water  i 
but  if  otberwife,  of  a  brown  co« 
lour. 

Evaporate     t^e    limpid    folution, 

with  an  exceeding  gentle   heat, 

in  a  ihallow  glafs  veffel,  occa- 

fionally   (lirriog  the    fait  as  it 

H  b  4  driea, 
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dries,  that  its  moifture  may  be     Diflblve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar 


the  foonpr  exhaled.  Afterwards 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  vefiel  very 
clolely  ftopt  ;  for  it  will  liqu<ify 
by  the  air. 
This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfed 
whitenefs  ;  and  ihould  totally 
diilblve  both  in  water  and  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  though  ever 
fo  white,  depofits  any  feces  in 
fpirit  of  wine  i  the  whole  of  it 
muft  be  diflblved  in  that  fpirit, 
the  folutioft  filtered,  and  ezfic- 
cated  again. 

Thb  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  o- 
perator  muft  be  particularly  careful 
in  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too  great 
a  heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied  too 
long  ;  a  little  fhould  be  occafion- 
ally  taken  out,  and  put  into  wa- 
ter :  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
part  freefy  with  its  black  colour, 
the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the 
heat  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt 
it  ;  oth'erwife  it  will  not  prove 
totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in 
fpirit  of  wine  be  exficcated,  and 
the  remaining  fait  liquefied  with 
a  very  foft  bre,  it  gains  ihe  I^afy 
appearance,  which  has  procured  it 
the  name  tirra  fgliata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  academy  lately  publiihed, 
Mr.  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  firft 
evapors^tion,*  vHthout  the  trouble  of 
any  further  purificafion.  He  ol>- 
ferves,  that  the  brown  colour  de* 
pends  upon  the  oily  matter  of  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration; and  his  improvement  con- 
fifts  in  diminifhing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  proceis  he  recom- 
mends as  is  follows. 


in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cold 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  diftilled 
vinegar  as  will  (kiurate  it,  or  a 
little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to 
evaporate  in  a  ftone-ware  veflel, 
in  a  gentle  heat  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  make  it  boil  ;  when  a  pellicle 
appears  on  the  furface,  the  reft 
of  the  procefs  muft  be  finiihed 
in  a  water-bath.  The  liquor 
acquires  by  degrees  an  oily  con* 
fiftence,  and  a  pretty  deep  brown 
colour,  but  the  pellicle  or  fcum 
on  the  top  looks  whitifti,  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  ap- 
pears a  congeries  of  little  brilli- 
ant filverlike  plates.  The  mat* 
ter  is  to  be  kept  continually  ftir- 
ring,  till  it  is  wholly  changed  in- 
to this  white  Aakv  matter,  the 
complete  drying  of  which  b  moft 
conveniently  efieded  in  a  warm 
oven. 

We  ftiall  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  are  preferable  as   medi- 
cines ;    obfervmg  only,    that  the 
latter  is  more  of  a  faponaceous  na- 
ture, the  former  more  acrid,  though 
fomewhat  more  -agreeable  to  the 
ftomach.    Mr.  Cadet  reckons  the 
fait  prepared  in    his  method  fupe- 
rior  both  to  the  brown  and  white 
forts  made  in  the  common  way,  ai 
pofleiCng  both  the  oily   quality  of 
the  one,  and   the  a^reeablenefs  of 
the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni- 
form, or  of  the  fame  power,  where- 
as  the   others    are  liable  to  vary 
confiderably,    according     to     the 
degree  of   heat  employed  in    the 
evaporation.      They    are  all  me- 
dicines    of    great    efficacy,     and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as 
to  prove  either  mildly    cathartic, 
or    powerfully   diuretic :    few    of 
the  laline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.    The  dofe  is  \xom 

half 
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half  a  fcniple  to  a  drachm  or  two. 
A  bafe  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  and 
vinegar  without  exficcation,  is  not 
perhaps  much  inferior  as  a  medi- 
cine [0  the  more  elaborate  fait :  I 
ha?e  known  two  drachms  of  the 
aJkaliy  faturated  with  vinegar,  oc- 
cafion  ten  or  twelve  (tools ,  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  and  a  plentiful  dif- 
chargeof  urine,  without  any  incon- 
venience. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERI. 
Spirit  0/  Mindifirui. 
EJinh. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  dif- 
rilled    vinegar,    till    the    effer- 
vefcence    ceafes ;     occafionally 
ftirring  the  mixture,  to  promote 
the  wSion  of  the  vinegar  on  the 
fait. 
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This  is  an  excellent  aperient 
faline  liquor.  Taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  power- 
ful diaphoretic  or  fudorific  1  and 
as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has 
place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diforders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  pro- 
curing fweat,  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper.  *  Its  a6tion  may  like  wife 
be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  a  cool  air.  The 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other 
medicines  adapted  to  the  intention. 
Its  ftrength  is  not  a  little  preca- 
rious, depending  in  great  meafure 
on  that  of  the  vinegar  :  an  incon- 
venience which  cannot  ealily  be 
obviated,  for  the  faline  matter  is 
not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a  con- 
crete fait. 


SECT.  vn. 

Anomalws  /alts. 


CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 

CrjftaU  9f  tartar. 

EMnb, 

LET  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water>  till  perfe6tly 
diflblved ;  and  the  folution, 
wbilft'  it  continues  hot,  pafled 
through  filtering  paper,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  received  in 
a  wooden  veifel  {  then  expofe  it 
for  a  night  or  longer  to  the  cold 
air,  that  cryftals  may  form  them- 
felves,  and  fhoot  to  the  fides  of 
the  veiTel ;  the  water  being  now 
poured  off,  the  cryfials  are 
to  be  collected  and  dried  for 
ufe. 

Trx  filtration  of  the  folution 
of  tartar  through  paper  fucceeds 
▼ery  flowly,  and  unlefs  managed 


with  a  good  deal  of  uddrefs,  not 
at  all  j  for  as  foon  as  the  boilins 
liquor  begins  to  grow  fenfibly  leU 
hot,  it  depofites  much  of  the  tar- 
far  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
paper,  which  hinders  the  remain- 
der from  pafling  through.  Zwelf- 
fer,  in  his  animadverfions  on  this 
procefs  in  the  Auguftan  pharma- 
copceia,  dire^s  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  drained  only  through  a  linen 
cloth  ;  he  likcwifc  judicioufly  or- 
ders the  veflel  to  be  clofe  covered, 
and  the  cryftailization  performed 
in  a  warm  place :  for  if  the 
folution  be  fuffcred  to  cool  very 
fad,  it  is  in  vain  to  expeA  any  ap- 
pearance of  cryftals  ;  the  tartar 
will  inevitably  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  in  the 
form  of  fand.  And  indeed,  the 
bufinefs 
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bufinefs  of  refining  and  cryftal* 
llzing  tartar  is  fo  very  trouble* 
feme,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  fcarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries y  or  even  of  thfs  trad- 
ing chemifts,  are  at  the  trouble 
of  it ;  but  either  import  it  ready 
refined  from  Holland,  or  pur- 
chafe  it  from  fome  people  here 
who  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs. 
(See  the  article  TartaRi  page 
^370 

CREMOR  TARTARI. 
Crtam  of  Tartar. 
EMnh, 
Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs,  and  pafied  through  a 
filter.  Boil  it  over  the  fire,  till 
a  thick  cuticle  appears  on  the 
furface,  which  is  to  be  taken 
off  with  a  wooden  (kimmer, 
bored  full  of  holes  ;  conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  a  freih 
cuticle  arifes,  which  is  to 
be  taken  off  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  the  operation  repeated 
till  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor 
is  thus  confumed.  Afterwards 
dry  all  the  cuticles  together  in 
the  fun. 

This  procefs  feems  infertedon<^ 
\y  to  retain  a  name  long  familiar 
to  the  ihops  ;  for  the  preparation 
itfelf  in  no  refped  diifers  from 
cryfl:als  of  tartar  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Indeed  the  purcbafer  ought 
always  to  prefer  the  cryftals ;  for 
the  powder  is  often  fophifticated 
with  faline  fubftances  of  another 
kind. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  ob- 
ferves,  that  both  the  cryftals 
and  cream  are  brought  to  us 
from  abroad:  that  they  are 
not  different  in  quality  from 
one   another:    and    that    good 
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white  tartar,   unrefined,  u  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 

TARTARUM  SOLUBILE. 
SolubU  Tartar. 
Lond, 
DiiTotve  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  ;  and  gradually  throw  in 
cryftals  of  tartar,  as  Ions  as  a 
frefh  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence  ;   which  generally 
ceafes  before  three  pounds  of  the 
cryftals  have  been  ufed.    Then 
filter  the   liquor,  and  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  it  by  to  cryf-  ' 
tallize  I  or  evaporate  it   to  dry- 
nefs,  and  keep  the  remaining  fa- 
line  mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinh. 
Boil  cryftals  of  tartar,  till  tbey  are 
perfeaiy  difiTolved,  in  ten  times 
their  quantity  of  water;  and 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  boiling,  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
efiervefcence  ceafes.  Filler  the 
liquor  whiift  hot,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  that  when  removed  in- 
to a  cold  place,  it  may  cryftal- 
lize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with  (fee  the 
article  T a  r  t  a  r  ,  page  237 . )  Its 
impurities  can  here  oe  no  objedtion; 
fince  it  will  be  fufficiently  depu- 
rated by  the  fubfequent  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medi- 
cine by  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods is  very  eafy  ;  though  Ibme 
chemifts  have  rendered  it  fuffici- 
ently troublefome  by  a  nicety  that 
is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infift 
upon  hitting  the  very  ezaCt  point 
otfaturation  betwixt  the  alkaline 

fah 
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fait'  and  the  add  of  the  tartar  $ 
and  caution  the  operator  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful y    when  he  comet 
near  this  mark»  left  by  imprudent- 
ly adding  too  large  a   portion  of 
either,   he  rendered  the  fall   too 
acidy  or  too  alkaline.    If  the  liquor 
be  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before 
it  is  comnutted  to  the  filter,  and 
then  properly  exhaled  and  cryftal- 
lizedy  no  error  of  this  kind  can  hap- 
pen, though  the  faiuration   ihould 
not  be  very  exadly  hit :  for  iince 
crvftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly 
foluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and 
when   difTolved    therein,    concrete 
again  upon    the  liquor's  growing 
cold  I  it  any   more  of  them   has 
been  employed,  than  is  taken  up 
by  the  alkali,  this  fuperfluous  ouan- 
tity  will  be   left  upon  the  niter : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
of  the  alkali  has  been  made  ufe  of, 
it  will  remain  uncryftallized.    The 
cryftallization  of  this    fait  indeed 
cannot  be  effeAed  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  :    it  is    therefore 
moft  convenient    to  let  the  acid 
fair  prevail  at  firft,    to    feparate 
the  (uperfluous  quantity,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  liquor  to   cool  a  little 
before  filtration,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  total  evaporation    of  the 
aqueous   fluid,    which    will  leave 
behind  it  the  neutral  fait  recjuired. 
The  moft  proper  veficl  for  this  pur- 
purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one  :  iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tarur,  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm, 
is  a  mild  cooling  aperient :  two 
or  three  drachms  coounonly  loofen 
the  bellv  ;  and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.  Malou- 
m  fays  it  is  equal  in  purgative 
virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glau- 
ber. It  is  an  ufefiii  addition  to 
the  purjjatives  of  the  refinous 
kind,  as  it  promotes  their  opbra- 
pon,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends 
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to  corredt  their  griping  qualitf. 
But  it  muft  never  be  given  in  con- 
)un6tion  with  any  acid,  for  all  acids 
decompound  it  ;  abforbing  its  al- 
kaline fdlt,  and  precipitating  the 
tartar. 

Sal  Rupellensis. 
Sei  de  Seignette^  or  Rocbelfmit, 
Pbarm.  Parif. 
Let  the   fait  extrafted    from  the 
aihes  of  the  kelp  or  kali  of  Ali- 
cant   be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then  diifolve  in  water,  the  folu- 
tion  filtered,  and  after  due  eva- 
poration  fet  by,    that  the  fait 
may  ihoot  into  pure  white  cry- 
ftafs.     Diflblve  cryftals  of  tanar 
in  boiling  water^    and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryftals  of 
kali:  the  proportions    neceftary* 
for  this  purpofe  will  be,  about 
fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  of   the  former.      Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  and  after  filtra- 
tion, fet  in  the  cold  to  cryfliaU 
lize.         •  , 

Th  r  s  is  a  fpe^^ies  of  (bluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait : 
(fee  page  427.)  Jt  cryftallizes  far 
more  eafily  than  the  preceding  pre- 
*  paration,  and  does  not,  like  it, 
grow  moift  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo 
confiderably  lefs  purgative,  but  is 
equally  decompounded  by  acids. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  elegant 
fait,  and  begins  now  to  come  into 
efteem  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
long  been  in  France. 


SAL  ESSENTIALE. 

ACETOSiE. 
Effentialfalt  (,f  forrel. 
Edittb. 
Let  the  juice  of  forrel,  after  fet- 
tling and   decantation  from  the 
feces,  be  evaporated,   till  only 

one 
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one-third  remains »  then  ftrained    ration  of  which »    the    fucceflr  of 


through  a  flannel  bag,  and  ex- 
haled again  till  a  pellicle  appean 
upon  the  furface.  Pat  the  liquor 
into  a  plafs  veflel,  and,  a  lit* 
tie  oil  olive  being  poured  upon 
the  top,  fet  it  by  in  a  cellar  till 
plenty  of  cryflals  are  formed  : 
thefe  are  to  be  gently  waflied 
with  water,  and  afterwards  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  eflential 
falts  are  obtained  from  all  acid, 
auftere,  aftringent,  and  bitterifh 
plants  that  contain  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a  dry  nature  are  to  be«  juices 


the  procefs  in  great  meafure  de- 
pends. 

The  e?aporatiott  ihould  be  per- 
formed either  in  {hallow  glaik  ba- 
tons, or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a  compact  clofe  texture  ;  fuch 
are  thofe  ufually  called  ftone-ware. 
The  common  earthen  veiTeis  are 
fubje6t  to  have  their  glaGng  cor- 
roded, and  are  fo  extremely  porous  > 
as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a 
good  quantity  of  the  liquor :  me- 
tallic veStli  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  corroded  hj  thefe  acid  kinds  of 


moiftened,  in  the  bruiiing,  with 
ft  little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  ealily  prefled 
out. 
The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  diftillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  diifolving  a  fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  eiTential 
falts  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
direct  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning  $  but  this  is 
of  very  little. moment.  In  order  to 
make  the  fubje£t  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  fliouldbechopt  to  pieces, 
and  well  bruifed  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, before  it  is  committed  to  the 
prefs :  the  magma  which  remains 
m  the  bag,  (lill  containing  no  in- 
confiderable  quantity  of  fafine  mat- 
ter, may  be  advantageoufly  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  deco^on  added 
to  the  expreifed  juice.  The  whole 
may  be  afterwards  depurated  to« 
gether,  either  by  the  method  above 
diredted,  or  by  running  the  liquor 
feveral  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  feme  cafes,  the  addition  of  a 
coniiderable  portion  of  water  is  ne- 
ceiTary ;  that  the  juice,  thus  di- 
luted, may  part  the  more  freely 
from  its  feculencies|  on  the  fepa- 


The  diredions  for  tht  time  of 
difcontinuing  the  fecond  evapora- 
tion are  not  lb  eafily  observed  as 
one  could  wifli.  Thefe  juices  are 
fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much 
with  heterogene  matter,  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  any  thing  fa- 
line,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure  Ulin^ 
incruftation  upon  the  furface,  is  in 
vain  expected.  Boerhaave  there- 
fore, and  the  more  expert  writers 
in  pharmaceutical  chemiftry,  with 
great  judgment,  dlre£t  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fuperfluoos  moifture 
to  be  continued  until  the  matter  hat 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  cream. 
If  it  be  now  fuiFered  to  ffand  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  warqi  pUce,  ic 
will,  notwithftandtng  the  former 
depurations,  depofite  a  freih  fcdi- 
ment,  from  which  it  ihould  be 
warily  decanted  before  it  is  put  into 
the  veffel  in  which  it  is  defigned  to 
be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel,  as  preferable  for 
this  purpofe  to  a  gia6  one;  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup- 
pofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  fticx- 
ing  thereto  ;  whiift  the  juice  eafily 
inunuating  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  ihooting  its  falioe  fpicula  to  the 
fides.     Others  (lightly  iocmftrate 

the 
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the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veifel  they  employ,  with  a  certain 
mineral  {alt>  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryftallize,  which  of 
itfelf  it  is  very  averfe  to :  but  as  this 
addition  is,  with  regard  to  its  me- 
dical virtue,  quite  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  forbear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  prcferve 
the  jiiice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  fromVunning  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction,  during  the 
great  leneth  of  time  which  this  pro- 
cefs  requires  :  as  much  oil  as  will 
fully  cover  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  The 
wafhing  of  the  cryftals  is  intended 
to  cleanfe  them  from  the  mucila- 
ginous fieculehcies  which  adhere  to 
them:  it  ought  to  be  performed 
with  the  utmod  caution,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  fait  itfelf  from  be- 
ing diitolved.  Tlie  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  cfyftillizattony 
may  b^  depurated  by  a  gentle  co- 
lature,  and  after  due  infpiiTation 
fet  to  fhoot  again  ;  when  a  farther 
yield  of  cryftals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  months  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford,  is  extremely  fmall :  hence 
they  are  hardlv  ever  made  or  ex- 
pected in  the  ftiops.  The  chemifts 
have  contrived  feveral  methods  for 
expediting  the  procefs,  among  which 
the  two  following  feem  the  moft 
remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benedi6tus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  {hade. 
Pour  thereon  a  fuitable  portion 
of  ipirit  of  wine,  and  digeft 
them  together  with  a  foft  heat, 
till  the  menftrnum  has  acquired 
a  green  colour.    This  tin^ore  is 
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to  be  put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
and  diftilled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water- bath,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  is  come  over,  a!i  that  the 
remainder  may  be  left  of  the  con- 
fidence of  honey.  The  whole 
being  now  fuffered  to  remain  un- 
moved till  grown  perfectly  cold, 
beautiful  pyramidal  cryftals  will 
be  found  to  have  (hot  from  the 
fides  of  the  diftilling  veiTel  to- 
wards its  center.  Spieffiua^  in 
MifcelL  Berolin.  continuat.  ii.  p. 

This  gentleman  relates  likewife, 
that  having  made  an  eflence  (that 
is,  a  fatu rated  tinCiure)  of  elecam- 
pane roots,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
kept  it  unmoved  for  a  year,  he  found 
a  great  number  of  cryftals  (hot  from 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs  upwards* 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  qudl,  and 
about  an  inch  long. — The  cryftals 
obtained  by  this  method  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  nitrous  kind,  but  of  a  more 
fubtile  tafte  than  the  common  nitre, 
•  impreffing  only  an  agreeable  cool- 
nefs  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  from  the 

celebrated  Dr.  Stahl : 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pel- 
liiory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or 
any  other  plants  of  the  fame 
kind,  dried  quick  in  a  fhady 
place.  Cut  the  herb  fmall,  and 
pour  thereon  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  highly-re6lified  fpirit  of 
wine:  digeft  them  together  till 
the  menftruum  becomes  faturated 
with  the  oil,  or  refinous  parts 
of  the  plant ;  then  pour  off  the 
tinged  li(|uor,  add  a  frefli  par- 
cel of  fpirit,  and  digeft  as  be- 
fore, continuing  to  add  more  , 
of  the  menftruum,  till  fuch  time 
as  it  no  longer  extradb  any  co- 
lour from  the  vegetable.  The 
plant  thi^s  freed  from  its  oily 
matter,  is  to  be  gently  exficcated, 

and 
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and  boiled  in  water,  till  the 
liquor  has  taken  up  its  falioe 
parts :  the  decodion  being  then 
pafled  tlirough  a  filter^  afterwards 
evaporated  to  a  due  conii(lence» 
and  fet  bjr  in  a  cool  place,  will 
ilioot  into  faline  crjftals,  which, 
on  ezaminatron,  prove  manifcft- 
\j  nitrous.  Stakliifund.  cbem, 
pag.  68,  et  dihi. 

The  two  foregoing  procefles 
«gree*  but  ill  with  one  another : 
bow  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  intended  by  them,  has 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  examined. 
It  is  certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diiTolves  the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refins  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a  great  impediment  to  the  cryftaU 
ligation  of  falts  ;  from  whence  it 
ihould  feem  that  the  fait  might  af- 
terwards be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  refiduum  to  much  better 
advantage.  But  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  this  menftruum  diflblves  fome 
of  the  native  vegetable  falts  them- 
felves ;  and  that  if  the  tinflure  is 
fufficiently  loaded  with  the  foluble 
parts  of  the  fubjed,  the  fait  fepa- 
rates,  while  the  oily  and  lefinous 
matter  remain  diublved.  Thus 
manna,  an  eflential  fait  of  the  fweet 
kind,  diflblves  totally  in  re^ified 
fpirit,  and,  however  foul  before, 
is  recovered  white  as  fnow,  its  oily 
impurities  being  left  in  the  menf* 
truumj  and  thus  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures of  celery,  beet- roots,  and 
other  plants  of  the  fweet  kind,  de- 
polite,  on  ftanding,  true  faccharine 
concretions.  It  is  probable  that 
one  procefs  b  beft  adapted  to  fome 
plants,  and  the  other  to  others : 
the  firft  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of 
the  fweet  kind,  and  the  fecond 
for  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood- 
forrel. 

The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts 
have  not  beep  fufficiently  deter- 
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mined  from  experience.  ^  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
they  do  not^  as  has  been  fuppofed^ 
poflefsthe  virtues  of  the  iubje6ts 
entire,  excepting  only  the  acids  and 
fweets.  The  others  feem  to  be» 
almoft  all  of  them,  nearly  fimilar, 
whatever  plant  they  were  obtained 
from.  In  watery  extrads  of  worm- 
wood, carduus,  chamomile,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  foft  ftate,  I  have 
often  obferved  fine  faline  efflorefcen-- 
ces  on  the  furface,  which  had  all 
nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of 
the  nitrous  kind.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no 
more  than  an  impure  (pecies  of  vo* 
Utile  nitre  (that  is,  a  (alt  compofed 
of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  aU 
kalies  :}  thofe  which  were  examined 
by  the  chemifts  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, deflagrated  in  the  ^rt^  and, 
being  triturated  with  fixt  alkali^, 
exhaled  an  urinous  odour;  plain 
marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two 
ingredients.  * 

Saccharum   lactes. 
Sugar  of  milk, 
Pbarm.  Pari/. 
Take  common  whey  of  cows  milk, 
naade  with  calves  rennet.     Cla- 
ri^  it  with  whites  of  eggs  ;  and, 
if  It  is  not  perfe^ly  limpid,  pais 
it  through  a  filter.     Then  evapo- 
rate ic,  in  a   glafs  vefiel,  in   the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  fet  it 
by  in  a  cellar  to  cryftallize.  The 
cryftals  are  to  be  waflied  with 
cold  water. 

This  preparation  has  beeo 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breafl,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ingwhat  has  been  expeded  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnels,  and 
is  difficult  of  folutioo  in  water. 
A  faline  fubftance,  much  better 
deferving  ihc  name  of  fugar,  may 

be 
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be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs, 
to  drynefs,  di^eiling  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  water  till  the  water  has  ex- 
tracted its  foluble  parts,  and  then 
infpiiTating  the  nltered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fwect- 
nefs,  though  neither  white  nor 
cryftalline  :  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
pure  cryftallizable  parts  of  milk, 
that  its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

PLORE8  BENZOINI. 

Fldnvers  of  Benzoine, 

LonJ, 

Pttt  fome  powdered  benzoine'  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  ; 
and  with  a  g;entle  heat  fublime 
the  flowers  into  a  conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 

Or,  the  fubliroation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  retort ;  the  flowers 
will  arife  with  a  (oft  heat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay ,  and  fublime  again. 

EMnb. 
The  fublimation  is  to  be  pq-formcd 
in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  and  re- 
peated in  the  fame  inftruments 
with  freih  parcels  of  benzoine, 
tilt  the  paper  cap  becomes  foul 
with  oil. 

Benzoine,  expofed  in  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fhining 
cryftalline  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  oily  fubftance.  On 
railing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a  thin  yellowifh  oil  comes 
over,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li- 
quor, and  afterwards  a  thick  buty- 
raceous  fubftance  ;  this  laft,  lique- 
fied in  boiling  water,  gives  out 
to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fatine  matter  (feparable  by  filtra- 
tion and  proper  exhaUtion)  which 
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appears  in  all  refpe€b  fimilar  co  the 
flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained  bv  the  above 
procefles,  fince  a  coniiderable  por- 
tion arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difcontinued  :  that  greateft 
part  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  elevate  the  oil :  but  that 
if  the  operation  is  haftily  conduced , 
or  if  the  fire  is  not  exceeding  gentle, 
the  oil  will  arife  along  with  the 
flowers,  and  render  them  foul. 
Hence  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  is 
extremelv  difficult  to  prepare 
them  of  the  requiiite  wbitenefs 
and  purity  ;  the  heat  which  be- 
comes neceifary,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  the  benzoine  are  employ- 
ed, being  fo  great  as  to  force, 
over  fome  of  the  oil  along  with 
them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
thefe  flowers  in  perfedtion,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  (hould 
be  put  into  the  veflel  at  a  time  ; 
and  that  this  may  not  be  any  im- 
pediment to  the  requiiite  difpatch, 
a  number  of  (hallow,  flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen  di  flies  may  be  employ- 
ed, each  hited  with  another  vef- 
fcl  inverted  over  it.  With  thcfc 
you  mav  fill  a  fand-furnace  ;  hav- 
ing frefh  difhes  charged  in  readi- 
ileis  to  replace  thofe  in  the  furnace, 
as  foon  as  the  procefs  fliall  ap- 
pear finiflied  in  them:  the  re- 
fiduum  of  the  benzoine  (hould  be 
fcraped  out  of  each  of  the  veflfels, 
before  a  frefh  parcel  is  put  in. 

ThoTe  flowers,  when  made  in 
perfe£tion,  have  an  agreeable  tafte 
and  fragrant  fraell.  They  totally 
diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ^  and  like- 
wife,  by  the  afTiftance  of  heat,  in 
water;  but  feparate  again  fromthcf 
latter  upon  the  liquor's  growing 

cold. 
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cold,  ihooting  into  faline  fpicula» 
which  unite  together  into  irregu- 
lar maiTes.  By  the  mediation  of 
fugar>  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele- 
gant balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  eCleem,  as 
peftorai  and  fudorific,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a  fcruple  or  more  :  but  the 
prefent  pradice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  tbe^offen- 
five  oil  which,  as  ufually  pre* 
pared,  they  are  tainted  with,  and 
from  which  a  frefli  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  fo  eflfedually  as  might 
be  wiihed.  The  obfervatipns  above 
related^  point  out  a  method  of  de- 
purating them  more  perfedlly,  viz. 
by  folutioD,  filtra.tion,  and  cryftal- 
'  lizatioD. 

Sal  sedativus. 
Salt  of  borax ,  c  ailed fedati  vi  fak . 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered 
borax  into  a  wide-aecked  retort ; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of 
water  1  and  then  add  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place 
the  retort  in  a  proper  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  and 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  veiTel 
becomes  red  hot.  The  fedati ve 
fait  will  arife  into  the  neck, 
in  form  of  thin  fliining  plates, 
which  are  to  be  fwept  out  with 
a  feather:  and  a  little  H<iuor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver. 
When  the  matter  in  the  retort 
is  grown  cool,  pour  back  upon 
it  the  diftilled  liquor,  and 
fublime  again.  Repeat  this  pro* 
cefs  fo  lon^  as  the  borax  con- 
tinues to  yield  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  flowers. 

Or, 
Difiblve  the  borax  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
add  thereto  the   oil  of  vitriol. 
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Evaporate  this  mixture,  till  tbia 
plates  begin  to  sippear  upon  the 
furfacei  then  futter  the  6re  t% 
decay,  and  let  the  veifel  ftand 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  crjftals 
are  formed,  which  are  to  be  well 
rinfed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
dried  for  ufe. 

I  If  the  preparation  of  this  fait 
by  fublimation,  the  fire  muft  be  ex- 
peditioufly  railed  when  the  matter 
begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 
o'niy  at  this  period  that  the  fait 
fublimes.  The  fublimed  fait  itfelf, 
in  a  perfedtl^  dry  ftate,  proves  fixt 
in  the  fire:  if  moiftened  with  water, 
and  then  expofed  to  a  fmart  heat, 
part  of  it  continues  to  rife,  till  the 
moifture  is  wholly  exhaled  1  after 
which,  nothing  more  can  be  forced 
up  by  heat,  till  the  fait  is  agaia 
moiftened.  Hence  the  ufe  of  re- 
turning the  diftilled  liquor,  and  re- 
peating the  fublimations.  Lemery 
lays,  be  found  flowers  continue  to 
rife  till  the  thirtv-fixty  fublimation  $ 
and  that  the  quantitv  obtained  by 
all  thefe  fublimations  amount- 
ed to  half  an  ounce  and  thirty- 
five  grains  from  two  ounces  of 
borax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  which 
does  not  fublime,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  (when  the  common  re* 
fined  borax  of  the  (hops  is  made 
ufe  of)  with  the  alkaline  fait  of 
fea  fait :  the  fedattve  fait,  united 
with  that  alkali,  recompofes  bo- 
rax again.  The  extrication  of 
the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax 
happens  on  the  fame  principle  as 
that  of  the  marine  acid  from 
fet  fait,  VIZ.  the  vitriolic  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali ;  and  the 
refiduum  is  in  both  cafes  the 
fame,  viz.  the  fait  called  fat 
mirabile,  or  Glauber's  fait :  the 
fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
alfo  from  borax  by   other  acids » 

but 
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but  moft  commodiouflj 
tu«tly  by  the  vitriolic. 
•  The  progrefs  by  crydMtAUon 
is  Mh  troublefome  than  that  by 
fublimation ;  but  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt 
likewrfe  to  retain  a  part  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  efpecially  if  the 
evaporation  is  too  long  protra^ed. 
The  fedative  fait  appears  to  the 
tkfte  a  neutral  fait ;  but  examined 
with  alkalies  has  the  properties  of 
an  acid,  efFervefcing,  uniting,  and 
cryllallizing  with  them,  and  de- 
ftroying  their  alkaline  quality.  It 
didblves  both  in  water  and  in  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  though  not  very  readily 
in  either.  As  to  its  virtues,*  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  mild  anodyne, 
(whence  its  name)  to  calm  the  heat 
of  the  blood  in  burning  fever<p, 
to  prevent  or  remove  delirious 
fynaptomsy  and  allay  fpafmodic 
t  afiedions,  whether  hypochondriacal 
or  hyftericat,  at  leaft  for  a  time. 
The  dofe  is  from  two  to  eighteen 
grains,  in  any  proper  liquor. 

SPIRITUS,   SAL,    ET  OLEU.V1 
SUCCINI. 
Spirit  y  fait ,  and  oil  of  amber. 
Lond. 
Diftil  amber  in  a  fand  heat  gradu* 
ally  tncreafed  i  there    will  come 
over  a  fpirit,  an  oil,  and   a  fait 
fouled  with  the  oil. 
The  oil   diflilled   again  by  itfelf, 
is   divided    into     a     thinner  oil 
which  arifes ;  and  a  thicker  part 
that  remains  behind,  called  bal- 
fam  of  amber. 

The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  in  the 
difltlled  fpirit,  or  ^n  common 
water,  and  fet  to  cryftallize  s 
by  this  m^ans  it  is  freed  from 
its  adhering  oil.  The  oftner 
this  is  repeated,  the  purer  it 
will  be* 

Edinh, 
Mix  powdered   white   amber  with 
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thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half;  then  adapt  a  large 
receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fana~ 
furnace,  with  a  fire  gradoallr 
increafed.  At  firft  a  fpirh  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil; .then  more  yellow  oil,  along 
with  a  Kttle  fait ;  and  upon  raif- 
in|  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait, 
with  a  reddiih  coloured  oil.  % 

Wlien  the  diftillation  is  finilhid, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
•  ceiver;  and  having  collected  to- 
gether the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
fnre  between  the  folds  of  fome 
(pongy  paper. 

The  oil  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration  :  and  af- 
terwards re^ified  by  diftilling  Ic 
from  brine  of  fea  fait . 
The  fait  is  to  be  rectified  in  tl)e 
following  manner.  Grind  it 
well  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
fca  fait,  and  put  the  mixture  into 
a  tall  and  narrow  glfifs  cucurbit  ^ 
fit  on  a  blind-head,  and  proceed 
to  fublimation  in  a  fand  heat, 
taking  care  that  the  oil  does  not 
rife.  When  the  veflels  are  grown 
cold,  fweep  out  the  falc  with  a 
feather. 

In  the  diftillatioA  of  amber,  the 
fire  muft  for  fome  time  be  continued 
gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree 
at  which  water  boils,  tiTl  the  aoue* 
ous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have  arifen ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  (lowly  in- 
creafed^. If  the  fire  was  urged 
hailily,  the  amber  would  fwell  up, 
and  rife  in  its  whole  fubftance  into 
the  receiver,  without  undergoing 
the  required  decompofition  or  fe* 
paration  of  its  parts.  When  fand 
or  other  like  intermedia  are  mixed 
with  h,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  this 
rarefaction,  and  the^  fire  may  be 
.     ralfMl 
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bufty  ;  though  this  little  advafrtage 
h  perhaps  more  than  coanterbalan- 
C6d  hj  the  room  which  the  fand 
fakes  up  in  the  retort. 

Our  Chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be 
bccafionaliy  removed  as  the  fait 
TJfes  and  concretes  in  the'^eck  of 
the  retort,  from  whence  it  is  e?ery 

'  now  and  then  fcraped  out  to  pre- 
vent the  oil  from  carrying  it  down 
into  the  receiver.  "When  k  grofs 
thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  no 
more  fait  appears^  the  diftillation 
is  ftopt,  though  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  continued  longer  to  advan- 
tage. 
Mr.    Pott    informs    us,    (in    a 

.  curious  dillertau'on  on  the  fait  of 
amber  puplifhed  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Medooirs  of  tho 
academy  of  fcienceft  bf  Berlin) 
Ibat  the  Pruflian  workmen,  who 
prepare  large  quantities  of  the  fait 

,for  expoi'tatldUi,  from  cuttings  and 
fmall  pieces  of  amber,  perform 
the  diitiliation  without  iany  inter- 
medium,  and  in  an  open  fire: 
that  fwieeping  out  the  fait  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found 
too  troublefome,  they  fuffer  the 
oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  afterwards  feparate  it 

.  by  means  of  bibulous  paper^  which 
imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the 
fait  dry  ;  which  paper  is  after- 
wards fqueezed  and  diftilled  :  that 
they  continue  the  diftillation  till 
all  that  can  be  forced  over  has 
arifen,  with  care  only  to  catch  the 
laft  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  re- 
ceiver;  and  that  from  this  they 
extrad  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
fait,  by  (baking  it  in  a  ftrong  vefiel 
with  three  or  four  freih  portions 
of  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
and  cryftallizing  the  filtered  wa- 
ters. 

The  fpirtt  of  amber  fo  called, 
is  no 'more  than  a  folutioo  of  it 


or  water  ;  and  therefore  is  veiy 
properly  employed  for  dMblving 
the^  fait  ib  order  to  its  tryfltofliatt- 
tion. 

The  faft,  freed  from  as  tenth 
of  the  oil  a^  |pongy  paper  will 
imbibe,  retains  to  much  as  to  ap- 
pear of  a  dark  brown  cokmr,  Mf. 
Pott  fays,  the  method  lie  has  fdbnd 
to  fttcceed  belt,  and  with  teaft 
lofi.  Is,  to  dtlTolire  the  (ak  in  hot 
water,  and  put  into  the  piipet» 
through  vrhich  the  folotion  is  to 
be  filtered,  a  little  cotton  Hightly 
moiftelied  with  oil  of  amfber :  this, 
he  fays,  detaifrs  a  good  deal  of  the 
oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  lUotkm 
paSes  throtrgh  the  ihore  pttre. 
The  liquor  being  evaporated  with 
a  very  gentle  fine,  as  that  of  ti 
Water-bath,  and  fet  to  (hoot,  the 
firftcryftals  prove  tranfparent,  with 
m  flight  velfowifli  ting^  |  but  tbofe 
which  rollow  are  brown,  oily, 
and  bitter,  and  are  therefbre  to 
be .  further  depurated  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  whole  quantity  of 
cry(htls  amounts  to  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude 
amber  employed*  %j  fubtimation 
from  fea  fait,  as  direded  above, 
the  fait  is  more  perfeQIy  and  more 
expeditiouily  purified:  Mr.  Pott 
objedts  to  fablimation,  that  a  part 
of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it, 
a  coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
even  though  the  fait  was  prevtoofly 
purified  by  cry^Uization :  it  may 
be  prefumed,  however,  that  this 
coal  proceeds  rather  from  the 
burning  of  fome  remains  of  the 
oily  matter,  than  from  the  de- 
compofition  of  any  pan  of  the  true 
fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  pene* 
tratrr^-,  fobailrin^ent  acid  tafte. 
It  di(toives,  both  m  water  •attd  ia 
rectified  fpirit ;  though  not  readily 
b  either,  and  fcareely  at  all  m 
the  latter  vrithottt  the  affiftanceof 
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heat ;  of  cold  water  in  fumtner, 
it  requires  for  its  folation  about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight,  of 
boiling  water  only  about  twice  its 
weight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  veflel* 
to  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  it  firft  itielts^ 
theii  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and 
concretes  again  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  glafs,  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,    unle6  it    was    perfeQiy 

fiure,  a  little  coaly  matter  behind.' 
t  etfervefces  with  alkaVies  both  fexi 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
neutral  compounds,  greatly  refem- 
bling  thofe  compoffd  of  the  fame 
Aikaiies  and  vegetable  acids. 
Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
no  feniibk  commotion.      Ground 

-with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it  does 
not  exhale  anf  urtnoua  odour. 
By  thefe  cbai>i6lers,  it  is  con- 
ceived, this  fait  may  be  readily 
diflingnifflMd  from  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with, 
or  veadtd  for  it.    With  regard  to 

*its  virtue,  it  is  accounted  aperient, 
dtesretk,  and,  on  account  of 
its  retatiiiog  (bme  portioa  of  the 


oil,  antihyftertc :  Boerhaave  gives 
it  the  charadter  of  dittreticorum  et 
anHhyfitrkwrum  prineeps.  Its  great 
price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  ufe ;  and  per- 
haps its  real  virtues  are  hot  equal 
to  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
oftheni. 

The  redified  oil  has  a  ftrong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent » 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  of  ten 
or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  ftimu- 
lates,  and  promotes  the  fluid  feCre^^ 
tions  I  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  defici- 
encies of  the  uterine  purgations. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in 
iiniihenu  for  weak  or  paralytic 
limbs,  and  rheumatic  pjiins.  Thisl 
oil  differs  from  ail  tho(e  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  and  agrees  with 
the  mineral  petrotea,  in  not  being 
foluble,  either  in  its  reQified  or  un- 
reaified  ftate,  by  fpirit  of  wine» 
fixt  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirtts^  the  oil,  after  long 
digeftion  or  agiutton,  feparating 
as  freely  as  (ommoa  oil  does  Uoisk 
water. 
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FLORES  SULPHURIS. 

Flower's  offulphur, 
LonJ. 

SUBLIME  fulphur  in  proper  vcf- 
feh  i  and  reduce  the  flowers, 
that  concrete,  into  powder,  ci- 
ther ia  A  wooden  mill,  or  in  a 
marble  mbriar  with  a  wooden 
peflle. 

EMnb. 
"Put  any  quaniiij  of  yellow  fulphur, 
grofsly  powdered,  into  an  earthen 
cucurbit  placed  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace  ;  a/rd  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-iiead,  or  inverted  up- 
on it  another  earthen  cucurbit, 
begin  the  fublimation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafcd.  The  flowers 
W\\\  arife  into  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  veflels,  from  whence  they 
are  to  befwept  out  and  carefully 
waihed  with  very  hot  water. 

This  procefs  is  rarely  attempt- 
ed by  the  apothecaries,  a  large  ap- 
paratus being  neccflary  for  perform- 
ing it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
m  quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
Teflel  a  large  iron  pot,,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight  ;  this  comitiunicates-with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

Thispreparatioti  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities;  only 
feparating  its  impurities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reducing  it  into  a  Bner 
jpowder  than  it  can  eafily  be  brought 
io^bf  other  means.  At«the^t«> 
torn  of  the  fubliming  veflel  there 
remains  a  ponderous  grey-coloured 
mafs,  compofed  of  fand,  earth,, 
ftonfi  an<d  iomctimes  metallic  mat^ 


ters,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fcrf-' 
phur  that*  has  efcaped  the  fublim-^ 
ing  heat.  This  is  ufualiy  broken 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  ihops 
under  the   name  of  fulphur  vivom. 

FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 

fVaJbed  flowers  of  fulphur, 
LonJ. 
Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  arife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil 
them  for  fome  time :  then  pour* 
ing  off  this  watf  r,  let  fome  cold 
water  be  added,  and  thoroughly 
wafh  the  flowers  ;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  dried  for  vfe. 

As  the  flowers  of  fblphur  are  ge- 
nerally fublimed  into  very  capa- 
cious rooms,  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  or  in  vefliels  not 
perfedly  clofe  .-  fome  of  thofe  that 
arife  at  firft,  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  volatile 
acid  vapour,  which  mingling  with 
the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a  notable 
degree  of  acidity.  In  fuch  cafe 
the  ablution  here  direded  is  for  the 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary  ;  for  the  flowers, 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fometimes 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  other 
refpedls,  be  produdive  of  effi^ 
different  from  thofe  of  pure  ful- 
phur. The  Edinburgh  college,  as 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
allow  only  the  waihed  flowers  to 
be  kept  in  the  (hops :  there  are, 
however,  fome  particular  combina- 
tions, to  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwafh- 
ed,  as  their  union  with  mercarj 
intoaethiops  mineral  ^  and  accord- 
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'nglr  for  that  preparation  the  un-    This   is  made  after   the  fatne  man- 
warned  flowers  are  directed  by  the        Her  as  the  foregoing,    hj  ufii 

Barbadoes  tar  inSead  of  the  oil 


London  college. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 
SimpU  hatjam  offulpbur. 
Lond. 
Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  four 
timet  their  weight  of  oil  olive, 
in  a   pot  flightly  covered,  until 
they  unite  into  the  confidence  of 
a  balfam.  * 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
Thick  balfam  offulpbur, 
EMnb, 
Take  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  four 
ounces  of  flowers     of  fuiphur. 
Boil  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,    keeping  them    continually 
fiirring,  till  they  come  to  the 
ponfiflenpe  of  a  Imlfam. 

LiNiEBDoil  more  readily  dif- 
folves  fuiphur  than  oil  olive,  and 
the  preparation  made  with  it  is 
reckoned  fomewhat  leis  difagree- 
a^le.  The  veflcl  thev  are  boiled 
ia  ouffht  to  be  capal^^e  of  holding 
at  legtt  ithree  times  the  jquantlty  of 
the  in^edicnts,  /^  Toon  as  the 
pil  begins  tp  afi  upon  the  fuiphur, 
which  happens  Aej^ljr  at  the  point 
of  eb^llitioo,  the  mixture  rarifies 
9cry  muchf  (o  as,  if"  not  prudently 
removed  from  the  fire,  to  run  over 
tiyto  the  furnace  2  aad  as  the  mat- . 
ter  is  yet  J  fulceptibJe  of  flame, 
dangerous  confequences  may  eo- 
ff  e,  efpecially  if  th^  quantitv  is 
large*  The  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

BARBADENSE. 

JSalfqm  of  fuiphur  noittf 

^  \riaJoestar, 
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BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 
Balfam  of  fuiphur  nvitb  oil  of  tut" 
pentini. 
E£nb. 
Take  two  ounces  of  waiihejd  flowers 
of  fuiphur,  and  (\x  ounces  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  . 
Digefl  them  lo^eiher,  in  a  fand* 
heat,  til!  the  oil  is  fat^rated  with 
the. fuiphur. 

BAI^AMUM  SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. 
B a  If  urn    of  fuiphur  'with    oil    of 
amfeej, 
EMnb. 
Take  two  ounces  of  waflied  flowers  '. 
of  fuiphur  ;  fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine;  iind  four  ounces  of  ' 
eflential  oil  of  anifeeds . 
Digefl  them  together  as  m  the  pre« 
ceding  procefs. 

These  prepat^tibns  are  more 
conveniently  and  (afefy  made  in  a  * 
tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  * 
lead  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the 
circulatory  or  clofe  vefl*els  in  which 
they  have  commonly  beeA  direded 
to  be  prepared  i  for  when  the  fui- 
phur and  oil  be^ns  to  ^€t  vehe- 
mently upon  each  -  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a  large  volume, 
but  likewite  throw  out  impetuoufly 
£[reat  quantities  of  an  elaflic  va- 
pour, which,  if  the  veflels  are 
dofed,  or  the  Orifices  not  fuflicient 
toallow  it  a  free  ^X4t,  in^Uibly 
burft  them:  Hoffman  relates  a 
very  remarkable  biflory  of  the  ef- 
fects of  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
In  the  veifel  above  recommended, 
the  procefs  .may  be  completed, 
without  danger,  in  four  or  five 
houis,  by  duly  managing  the  fire  | 
which  monki  be  very  gentle  for 
113  ipme 
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fotne  time,  and  afterwards  increaf- 
ed  h  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bubble 
or  boil,  in  which  (late  it  iliould  be 
iept  ^H  aU  tbe  fu^kur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

JUIeniial  oils  employed  as  nnen- 
ftrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a  sreat 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat, 
necefiarj  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folv«  the  fulphur  j  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  (b  much  of 
their  Aanpur  as  might  be  expected. 
It  ihould  therefore  item  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a  proper  ouantit^  of 
the  effential  oil  to  the  fimple  bal- 
fam  s  tl^efe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  vcffcl  be 
now  and  .theor  Awaken.  Sixteen 
parts  of  eiTential  oii^  and  fix  of  the 
balfamum  fulphuris  craiTum  com- 
pofii  a  baliam  mpre  elegant  than 
t Me  made  in  the  foregoing  man- 
nart  find  which  retains  (o  onich  qf 
the  flavour  of  die  oil,  as  in  fome 
maaliire  fuffldent  to  cover  the  tafte 
of  the  fulphur,  and  render  it  tup- 
portable. 

Tbe  balfama  of  fulphur  .h;ire 
been  ftro^glir  recommended  in 
coughs,  qonijimptions,  and  other 
idifor4f9rs  of  the  breaft  and  lung^« 
But  the  reputation  which  they  have 
fcud,  iathefe  oalea,.doesnpt  appear' 
to  have  been  built  upon  any  fair 
trials  or  experience  of  their  vir- 
tues. They  are  manifeilly  hot, 
apriaM>nious  and  irritating  ^  and 
therefore  (houki  be  ufed  with  the 
utraoft  caution.  They  have  fre* 
quentlybeeo  found  to  injure  the 
appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  ,and 
vircera,  parch  the  body,  and  oc* 
calion  third  and  febrile  heats.  The 
dofe  of  the  fimple  balfam  is  from 
ten  to  fmy  drops  :  thofe  with  ef- 
fential oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally,, 
tbey  are  .emploved  for  cleanfing 
^nd  healing  ioul  runt)ing  ulcers; 
Boerhaafe  conjectures,  a  hat  their 
life  in  thefe  cafes  give  occafion  to 


the  virtues  afcrl(>ed  to  them  when 
taken  internally. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS. 
Liquet  offuipbttt^, 
Mtnb, 
Take  three  ounce's  of  flowers   of 
fulphur ;  and   one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered   fait  of  tarrar. 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthen 
difli,  under  a:  chimney,  and  add 
to  it  by^egrees  the  fait  of  tartar  ; 
keeping   the     matter   conftam^ 
flirriag  with  a  ipatuia  till  it  has 
acquired    a.  red    colour:     ctre 
mud  be  had  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire. 

It  is  mttch  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfdf,  antl 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees, 
as  here  direfted  i  than  to  grind 
them  together,  and  kftefwards  en- 
deavour to  melt  them  as  orderetl 
in  former  editions :  for  in  this  laft 
cafe,  the  mixture  .will  not  flow 
fufficientl^  thin  to  be  properlv  unit- 
ed by  111 r ring  ;  and  the  ralphnr 
either  takes  fire,  or  fublimes  tn 
flowers,  which  probably  has  been 
the  reafon  why  io  large  a  propor-* 
tion  of  it  has  b^en  common)^  <)i« 
refled.  Even  in  the  prefcnt  me* 
thod  a  confiderable  part  of  thefol<» 
phur  will  be  diflipated  i  and  if  it 
was  not,  the  hebar  wout^  not  be 
of  its  due  quality  :  for  one  part  ot 
fulphur  requires  two  of  the  alkafine 
fait,  to  render  it  peffedty  foluble  in 
water »  which  this  preparation  onght 
to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tafle.  Sohi> 
tions  of  it  in  water,  made  with 
fugar  into  fyriip,  have  been  te^ 
commended  in*the.(ame  inteotiona 
as  the  balfams  above-mentioned  i 
our  .pharmacopoeias  nevertheieil 
have  deservedly  reje€ted  this  fymp, 
as  common  practice  has  almoft 
done  the  balfams.-  The  hepar,  di* 

gcfted 
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gcftcd  i«  reCtt6e4  fpirit   of  wine,    was  p^rforiaed  with  jny  other  acid 

iiQpjirtsa  riqhgokl  colour,  a  warm, 

foqiewhat   aromatic    ^fte,   and   a 

{>ectiliar«  .not  ungrateful   fmefl ;  a 

tiofitire  of  this   kind  is  kept  in  the 

ihopiy  under  the  paqne  of  another 

miperal. 


SULPHUR  PRitCtrtTATOM. 
^tcifi$at€d  fulpbur. 
Land 
Boil  flowers  bffutpbur  in  water» 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  quick- 
lime, tilt  the  fulphur  is  dlflblved. ' 
Filter  the  folution,  and  drop  into 
it  fome  of  the  weak   fpirit  of 
'  vitriol :  this  will  throw   down  a 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wa(|^- 
^din  freih  portions  yf  prater,  till 
it  Ibecomes  infipid. 

LAC  SOLPHUftFS. 

Boil  the  faepar  fulphuris,  reduced 
to  powder,  in  four  times  its 
quantity  of  water  for  three  hours  ; 
adding  more  water  if  there  is 
occafioo.  Then  filter  the  fola- 
tion  whilft  hot,  and  drop  into  it 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the  effer* 
vefcence  ceafes  1  a  powder  will 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  to  be  waftied  with  hot 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  for 
life. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
lac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris,  is  the  moft  expeditioils, 
and  leaft  troublefome,  provided 
the  hepar  be  well  made  :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  quicklime  gives 
the  preparation  a  more  faleable 
whitened.  «Some  have  been  ac- 
ctmdmed  to  add  to  the  quicklime 
a  portion  of  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  view  to  promote  its  difiblVing 
power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
m  both  cafes.  It  would  be  ex- 
aaiy  the  fame,  if  the  precipitation 


than' the  vitriolic:  fcf  this  acid 
forms  with  the  dfiifolyed  lime  a  fVte* 
nitic  concrete,  whrch  precipitates 
along  with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not 
afterwards  f(^parabie  hj  any  abla- 
tion I  whiMl  the  ^putralfah,  whiqli 
the  add  forms  with  the  £xt  a%ali 
of  the  hepar,  fnay  be-  totally  dif** 
folved,  and  waihed  oflF  bjE.re^eaxed 
abtqiioR  with  hot  water  i  $nd  the. 
combinations  of  alt.  the  other  apdf, ' 
hQth  with  the  lime  and  alkali,  are' 
feparated  by  cold  water,  h  is  tiro- 
babljr  to  the  admi^zturie  of  the  white 
feteiutic  matter,  refultiftg  Jfrom  the ' 
viuiolic  acid  and  lime,  that  \^t 
finer  colour  of  the  preparatfon  madi^ 
with  lime  is  owing.  " 

'  Pur^  lac  fblphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfblf : 
to  which  It  is  preferred,  in  un- 
guents, he.  only  On  account  of  its 
colour;  fhe  wlihfclidJrdoes  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
lofl  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion, or  from  any  new  matter  fii- 
peradded  :  for  if'^  common  fulphur 
be  ground  with  alkaline  falts,  and 
fet,  to  fublime,  it  arifes  of  a  like 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  alkali  remaining  unchanged  i 
and  if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a 
gentle*  fire,  it  returns  into  yellow 
fulphur  again.  ^ 

It  mavbe  obferved,  that  the  name 
la€  fulpburi$^  or  milk  of  fulphur, 
applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to 
the  white  liquor  before  the  preci* 
pitate  has  fallen  from* it. 

TlWCTUXA  SULFBURIS  VOLA- 

TiLia, 
F§laliie  tinffurt  •/ fulpbur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulpbur,  fix  ounces  1 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound ; 
Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime, 
and  when  flaked  and  fallen  into 
I  i  4  powder. 
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powder,  grind  it  firft  with  tho 
fulpbur,  «od  afterwards  with  the 
fal  ammoniac*  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a  time :  then  diftil  the  mix- 
ture in  a  retort,  with  a  fire  gra- 
dually increafed.  The  diftilled 
liquor  is  to  be  Kept,  in  a  bottle 
dofe  ftopCy.  for  ufc. 

.Th  I  s  liqpor  has  ,a  ftroji^  offen^ 
iive  fmell,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thsit 
iivhich  arifes  in  He  precipitation  of 
iac  fulpburis ,  The  vapour  in  toib 
cafes  ipread^  to  .^  connderable  dif- 
tance,  cfian||es  .filver  or  copper 
uteofils  1:0  W  brown'  or  blackiih 
colour »  and.  j)roduces  difagreeable 
alterations  Iii  maiiy  medicinal  pre- 
paratioa•^  jtO:  t|i|is  circumftance 
taerefore  duei.j<?gsfrd  ought  to'b^ 
had  in  the  performartce  of  that  pro- 
cefs,  and  in  the  .keeping  of  this 
ttnQure.  ,  If  a  fiecc  of^paper,  wrii- 
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ten  upon  with  a  faturated  fblution 
,  of  lead   in    vegetable  acids*    and 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  Of  jL  pret- 
ty  thick  book,  and  brought  near 
the  unftopt  orifice  of  the  bottle  con- 
.  taining  this   tindure,    the   vapour 
will  quickly  reach  it,  aiid  change 
the  coloiirlefs  writing  to  a  legiUc 
*  Wack. 

Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 

the  virtues  oi^  this  preparation.    He 

fays  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 

.  tinfturjc  with  three  of  fpirit  of  wine, 

'  in  a  dofe  of  thirty  or  forty  drops, 

proyes  a  moft  powerful  xJiaphoretic  1 

and  that  a  liquor. compofed  of  this 

and  camphor,  takes  off  the  pain  of 

the  gout,  by  bathing  the  feet  with 

it.     This  tincture  may  be  a  poweir« 

.  fill  medicine,  but  it  is  cer^inly  a 

very  unpleafabt  one. 


..  :  I 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    X. 

Metallic  preparations. 


SECT.     I. 

Preparations  of  gold. 


GOLD  is  the.mo^  pp0d<rous. 
and  perfed  of  th^  metals.:  it 
abides  fixt  and  unaltered  in  the 
ftrongeft  fire  >  and  is  not  aded  up- 
on by  alkaline^  or  ^njr  fimple  acid 
menftruDin.  It  diiToUes  in  aqua 
regis  aione«  into  a  yellow  tran(pa- 
rent, fluid:  this folution ,  ftains  the 
fldn,  &c.  purple :  the  ethereaf  fpirit 
of  wine»  and  fome  eflential  oils, 
take  up  the  gold  from  it :  alkalies 
precipitate  the  metal  in  form/ of  a 
yellowiih  mud»  which  exficcated, 
and  ezpofed  to  a  fmall  ^heat,  Vio- 
lently explodes. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
tliit'  meU^;  ftitperitoce  fti¥'  fufllci- 
ciitly  fliewft  i  that  it  is  ntn  polftiTed 
of  any  Talnable  ones.  In  its  nie- 
taUic  form ,  boweif er  finely  commi- 
nuted»  4t  proves  inadiTei  When 
fattated  whbacid,  cortofite  | 'and 
in.  the  intermediate  ftates,    either 

'  I.  .  ' .    ,..•'.'  "J •.  ,  ■•     ♦ 

^      AUR17M    POTABILV.':    '  ' 

•    ••       P9taUegold.    ' '   "  '• 

Dlibl¥6>  With    a-  moderate  faeit/ 

.     Biilf  k  dlachm  of  fine  gold,  in  two 

oilnc^  -cfa'qua  regift;'iind  gdd 

to  th<^  folution  one  onnce  of  the 

eflbiitid  oil  of  rofem^ry.  ^  Shake 

thedi^'tdg^her/and   chen'-foffer 

ll^in  lb  risft  :  the  Acid  loflMi  Its 

'  g4)ld  yd  tow  colour  ;  And  ik«:Oil, 

wfaien  arifes  to  the  fiirfiice;  be- 

cpknes  richly  im^gnated  thete- 

witb.     Separate  the  oil.b;|fde- 

cantation>  and  iMid  iolip  fimr^'or 


five  ounces  of  reQlfied  fpirit  of 
wine .:  digeft  this  mixture  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pur- 
pliih  colour. 

.  Tii^aB  have  been  ai:my  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  contrived  by  the 
defigniog  pietenders  to  alchemy » 
andj'mpofed  upon  the  credulous  and 
unwary,  as  cordials  and  diapho- 
retics of  ineftimable  value.  The 
above  fetfins  to  be  one* of  the  beft 
and  fafeft  of  them ;  though  it  would 
be  equally  ferviceable  as  a  medi- 
cine, if  made  without  the  ingre- 
dienty  which  it  receives  its  name 
from;  Tte'gold  is  iiidtfed  taken 
*ttp  from  the  acid,  and  kept  for  a 
timedlilblfed  by  the  oil ;  b»t  on 
ftaSdinglt  totally  feparates,  in  form 
of  fine  yellow  films,  like  leaf-gold. 
The  etfeA  is  the  fame,  whether  the 
oil  or  the  vinous  fpirit  be  mixed 
with*  the  fokition  .  of  the  gold  in 
aqua  regis:  the  only  difference  is » 
that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from  the 
oil  so  the  fides  of  theglafs.;  while 
the  fpirit  revives  it  into  fuch  fubttle 
films,  as  to  float  upon  the  furface 
of  the  liquor.  No  means  have  yet 
been  found  of  permanently  combin- 
ing gold  with  either  oils  or  vinous 
i)>irits. 

AURUM  POLMfKANS. 

Fulthinating  goU, 
Par?/, 
f  ut  a  drachm   of  filings  of  gold, 
.  with  balf  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia 

newly 
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newly  mftde,    into    a    matraff,    fame  effe£t  enfoes 

S laced  in  fand.  When  the  men- 
ruum  ceafes  to  aa».  Jpour  off  the 
folution ;  and;  if  any  of  the  gold 
is  left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  (hall  be  fufficiinit  to  dif- 
•folve  it.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
water  ;  and  then  drop  in  ^il  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  foffered  to 
fettle,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  predpitated 
irtatter  wafhed  with  warm  water 
tiB  it  becomes  inftpid,  and  after- 
wards cxficcated. 

This  powder  requires  'to  be 
exficcatcd  with  the  utmoft  prccan-' 
tion  ;  for  in  a  fmall '  heat  it  ex- 
plodes with  great    Violtncc:   the 


Part  Iff. 

likewife  upon 
flrongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  gitvn  nam^  to  the  preparation  i 
and  is  the  only  one  on  account  of 
which  it  ia  at  prefent  taken  anr 
notice  of.  h  has  been  recommend- 
ed indeed «  in  fevers,  as  a  diapho- 
retic,'in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains  : 
its  n^ore  certain  effe^,  however,  is 
to  operate  downwards,  and  that 
not  alwi^  with  fafety  \  Konig  and 
Ltidovfci  Telate,  that  in  fome  fe- 
brile cafes,  it  has  occjifigned  .%)- 
moft  mortal  ttiaTrhocHs :  and  Sfahl 
{6^  fro^eucriji  ^medica^  icCt,  vfc*) 
reports,  that  the  inteftmes  ^are 
bjceii  fottnd  eroded  by  ir.  Themore 
thoroughly  it  is^aiW  and  edo^ 
corated,  the Te(^  eorro(iv^  \t  ism 
the  human  bo(fy,  apd  the  le^r  vie- 
lentjf  ijt  fulminates  w)ieik  heated « 
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SILVER  ta  Ac  tn^ft  yiertnane^tr 
in  the  fire  of  aH  tlbe  metah  af-;' 
tcr  geU.  .  It  diflblv^s  in  fhtt  p«re. 
nitroas  actd,  into  a  cobuilefs  ttfftAi-. 
parent  liqaor,  inte»frfy  bitter  m\  > 
corrofive.  This  folution  erf<*at«d, 
furnifties  the  fliops  wir)i  at)  itfeful) 
cauftie  {  which  hai  Itkewiffi:.  beea* 
taken  internally  in  fmlill  <k)fes»  «nd> 
mixed  with  other  fiibftancelk  asi 
an  hydragogue:  it  ftaias  cbeJdiD 
black.  .  ..1 .;  ...' 

CAUSTICUM  LlJKlAWt4   ^ 
.     ,  Jbflutmr  C0.uftk.     •  > 
Lond, 
Let  pure  filver  be  diffolved  in  about 
twice  its    weight  of  aquafortis, 
upon  wartB  faad  ;  then  >  ^ntly 
increafe  the  lieat,   ^\A  a  dry 
mafs  it  left.    NWi  this  in  a  cru- 
cible, that  it   may  be    pnurcd 
into  proper  mould9«'  C)Etfdu)i/ 


i^tfQi4iiH(#Mr«H|^  li«a(»  Ifft  |Im 
MVkm  ili^uUgro^  1%^  iMik, 

GAU8TICUM  LUNAR»»  fen.. 

Take  any  quantit|r  .^.iRFril-iMVillm 
filver,  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  pitoff <  JOiflbljW;  j(  tiy  the 
heat  of  ^  AniMAtt).   in  three 

-  Mlesi|0.4»aighti>f(i>irj|ofiii{ff«^ 
..C<v«ip9rMe  Umt  fohpiHM.  4<i.<4iy- 

:  in^fl^iUnd  ptU  tb«  ff  mfLiiV^  ^T^ 
in  %  Jffge  «ruc*blf^  ^i  fiie 
fir«  at  Sift  bfi  gwift»  Mfi  iftf: 
(Mnt.Hbydffgi'eas,  iiiitil.tbeait» 
Horn  Iihi9il>  i#d  c^fif^a^^iviK : 
thMpONC  i|  ioto  if  o#  jfipet  ii9«d€ 
ibie^Uaflirpfife^  pmkt|i(te.imt- 
f^Ani  greafe4:}a%^t  1«$  tt>e 
4iriQ4,  aad  Jnept  frr  litt  in  «  ii»tt 

vtgA  qIgAp  wgi. 

Sraovo 


.i^ 


Chap.  lO 

St  no  NO  l^rtt  of  nitre  will  dif- 
folve  fomewhtit  mote  than  half  its 
weight  of  pure  filver ;  and  the 
weaker  of  the  a^df  firiH,  former- 
ly defrribcd,  proportfonMy  left, 
according  to  their  qjiantity  of  ptire 
fiitrotis  actd.  Sometiines  x\m  'Ipirtt 
contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic, 
or  nnrafine  aciifc  j  which*  however 
minute,  renders  it  unfit  for  d\So\m'm% 
this  metaf,  and  fhould  tbetefore  t>e 
carefatly  feparated  before  the  fohi- 
tion  is  attempted.  The  method 
which  the  refiners  employ,  for  e]ni«- 
nrininf  the  pwiry  of  their  aqua- 
fortis, and  ptrrtiying  it  if  neceuary, 
is,  to  \ti  rail  into  it  a  fc\ir  drops 
of  a  perfe£l  foltttioe  of  6\ffif  alrea* 
dy  made:  if  the  liqvor  remattM 
clear,  and  grows  not  in  the  ieaft 
turbid  or  whitifli,  if  is  &  for  their 
life ;  othetwi^e,  they  add  a  fndl 
qoantity  nuyre  of  the  Iblofioov  which 
immediatdy  twrnt  the  ^^Atdknoi  a 
milk  white  colour ;  cbe  Mixture 
being  then  fuiFered  to  reft  for  fome 
time,  depofites  a  white  fediment  % 
from  which  it  is  warily  deoaated, 
examined  afre(h,  and,  if  heed 
be,  farther  purified,  by  a  frefti  ad- 
dition of  the  foltttion.  Sitt  ^afe 
A50. 

The  filrer,  flatted  into  thin  plates 
as  dire^ed  in  the  fecond  of  the 
above  prpcefles,  needs  not  be  cut 
in  pieces ;  the  folution  will  go  on 
the  more  fpeedily,  if  (hey  are  oiUy 
turned  round  into  fpiral  circumro- 
lutioQS*  fo  as  to  be  conveniently 
got  into  the  glafs,  with  care  that, 
the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch 
one  another  :  hj  this  managepaent, 
a  greater  extent  of  the  furface  is 
expoTed  to  the  adlion  of  the  men- 
ftruum,  than  when  the  plates  are 
cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  one 
another.  Good  aquafortis  wjll  dif-. 
iblve  about  half  its  weight  of  Vver, 
and  ii  is  not  advifeable  to  ufe  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  nsenjllruum 
than  is  fufficieot  for  tSedingthe 
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the  forplns  muft 
fiibfeqitent 


the 


folatlon  t  for  all 
be  evtaporated  in 

'  fufion. 

The  cracfble  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  timca  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ^  fiar  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo 
aa  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  rua  over  : 
during  this  nme,  aiib,  Ittde  drops 
are  now  aaid  then  feirted  up,  wkoilfi 
ca«ftictty  is  iocrealed  by  their  heat,' . 
and  wfvich  the  operator  oitgkt  there- 
fore to  be  oa  hia  guard  agatnlt. 
The  fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  till 
this  ebollition  ceaies,  and  titt  the 
matter  becomes  confiftent   in   the 

•  <heat  that  naade  it  boil  before :  then 
quickly  increafe  rhe  fire  till  dbe 
matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
like  oil.  On  which  ft  is  to  be  im* 
medhMely  |iocired  isto  the  moold. 
without  waiting  till  thb  fiimes  ceafe 
to  appear,  for  when  this'happens, 
thewcfwratimi  ftores  «ot  ody  too 
tfakktoramfredy  into  the  iBoahl» 
b«t  likewile  lefs  corrofive  then  k  ia 
expeded  to  be. 

In  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  raoift, 
hf  taiiakilig  ki  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
fraooth  flick  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for :  pour 
the  liquid  matter  into  tbefe  cavi- 
ties, and  when  congealed,  take  it 
out  by  bre^kiag  the  moutd.  Each 
piece  ts  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
^eafe ;  and  wrapt  up  in*  dry  (oh 
paper y    not  onty   to  keep  the    air 

,  from  ading  i^pon  them,  but  like- 
wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 

.  difcolouting  th^  fingers    m  hand- 

liag. 

This  preparaiidn  is  a  firorij  cau- 
(Bc,  and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  coofuming  wans  and 
other  flefhyexcrefcences,  keeping 
down  fungous  Aeih  in  wounds  or 
ulcers,  and  other  like  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  Applied  where  a  deep  efchar 
is  re^tiircd^  as  in  the  laying  open 

.    of 
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of  impoftbamatiohs  and  tumours ; 
for  the  quantity  neceiTary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  (kin,  fpreads  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate. 

PiLULA  LUNARES. 

The  lunar  pills. 

Diflblve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis » 

'  as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and 

'  after  due  evaporation,    fet  the 

liquor   to   cryftallize.      Let  the 

cryftals   be    again     diflbWed   in 

*  common    water,     and     mingled 

with   a  folution   of  equal  their 

weight  of  nitre.     Evaporate  this 

mixture  to  dryneis,  and  continue 

the    eziiccation    with    a  gentle 

heat,    keeping  the  matter  con- 

ftantly  llirring,  till  no  more  fiunes 

arifc. 

H  B  R  B  it  is  nece&ry  to  continue 
the  (ire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe» 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 


B^rtin 


be  diflipated,  than  in  the  preceding 
procefs.  The  preparation  is,  ne* 
verthelefs,  in  taJHe  very  fliarp,  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous  ;  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  it  a^s  as  a  cauftic, 
but  much  milder  than  the  forego- 
ing. Boerhaave',  Boy le,  and  others , 
greatly  commend  it  in-  hydropic 
cafes.  The  former  aflures  us,  that 
two  grains  of  it  made  into  a  pill, 
with  a  crumb  of  bread  and  a  little 
fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  (fome  warm  water,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  being  drank  im- 
mediately after)  purge  grntly  with- 
out griping,  and  bring  away  a  large 
.  quantic)^  of  water,  almoft  without 
the  patient's  perceiving  it :  that  it 
kills  worms,  and  cures  manv  invcr 
terare  ulcerous  diforders.  He  ne« 
verthekfs  cautions  figainft  ufing  it 
too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a  dofe  s 
and  ohTerves,  that  it  always  proves 
corroiive  and  weakening,  efpecially 
to  ihe  ftomaph. 


SECT,    in, 

Preparatitms  of  iron. 


IROl^  calcines  by  Gre  the  moft 
cafily,  and  melts  the  moft  diffi- 
cultly of  all  the  meials.  Sulphur 
promotes  its  fufion,  and  changes  it 
into  a  fubftance  not  greatly  diffimi- 
lar  to  a  combination  of  the  metal 
with  vitriolic  acid.  All  acids  dif- 
folve  this  metal ;  even  the  air  cor- 
rodes it  into  a  ruft  or  calx. 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids, 
a6U  in  the  human  body  in  the  fame 
manner,  (but  with  different  degrees 
of  power)  by  conftringing  the  fibres. 
In  all  thefe  ftates,  it  promotes,  or 
reftrains  fccrctions,  where  the  de- 
ficiency or  excefs  proceed  from  a 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  veffels  j 


and,  in  general,  raifes  xht  pulfei 
and  quickens  the  circulation.  The 
calces  feem  to  be  the  leaft  adUve 
preparations ;  the  crude  metal, 
duly  comminuted,  is  more  eafilv 
foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  if 
acefcent  juices  are  lodged  in  the 
primse  viae,  foon  manifefts  its  ope- 
ration by  nidorous  eru3ations,  and 
the  black  colour  of  the  alvine  feces  : 
if  previoufly  combined  with  faline 
bodies,  itfcarceeyer  fails  of  taking 
effca. 

As  the  calces  of  iron  are  firarcely 
diflbluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  not  foluble 
in  the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
otherwife  than  as  a  mere  inadive 

earth. 
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earth.     But  admitting  the  abfolute        Th  b  cleaning  of  iron  filiogs  hy 


indiifolubility  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a  calx,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of  this  liietal  are 
remarkably  eafj  of  revival  into 
their  metallic  ftate.  Mr.  Baume 
relates,  that  calx  of  iron,  digefted 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  re- 
fumes  its  perfe6t  metalic  nature,  fo 
as  to  be  attradted  by  the  magnet, 
and  totally  foluble  in  acids;  from 
whence  he  infers,  that  a  like  revival 
of  the  metal  happens  in  the  human 
body.  It  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  calces  of  iron  tinge 
the  excrements  black,  a  fure  m^rk 
of  their  taking  effe£t  :  though  their 
effefts  appears  to  be  neither  fo  (pee- 
dy  nor  lo  gr^t  as  that  of  iron  in 
fome  other  forms. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO 
PRiEPARATA. 

Ruft  of  fteei  prepared. 
Land, 
Expofe  filings  of  lleel  to  the  air, 
^equently  moiftening  them  with 
vinegar  or  water,  .until  they 
change  into  ruft  ;  then  grind 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  pouring 
on  water,  wafh  over  the  more 
fubtile  powder.  The  remainder 
is  to  be  expofed  afreih  to  the 
air,  and  moillened  as  at  firft, 
then  triturated  and  waflied  again, 
and  the  powders  that  have  been 
wa(hed  over,  dried,  and  kept 
for  ufe. 

MARTIS  LIMATURA 

PRiEPARATA. 
Filings  of  Iron  prepared^ 
Edinh, 
Set  filings  ofiron,  firftcleanfed  by 
the  magnet,    in   a  moid  place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  ruft,  which 
is  to  be  ground  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder. 

They  may  likewife  be  prepared 
by  Moiftening  them  with  vine- 
gar. 


means  of  a  magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
roi|ht  be  expeded  ;  for  if  they  are 
rufty,  they  will  not  beattra^ed  by 
it,  or  not  fnfficiently  :  nor  will 
they,  by  this  means,  be  entirely 
freed  from  brafs,  copper  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  ad- 
here to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyritolog. 
cap.  ^fom  eifem  im  kiefs)  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  tufion  with  even  its 
own  weight  of  any  of  the  other  me^ 
tals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigouroufly  attradled  by  the  load- 
ftone. — The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  rate  from 
the  defers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
wafhed  off  by  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
ft  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,'  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in  ob- 
ftinate  chlorotic  cafes, accompanied 
with  excellive  headaches,  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  :  and  that  he 
ufuiilly  joined  with  it  pimpinetla, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  of  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ;  fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a  drachm  ;  but  all  the 
preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer 
b^ih  fmall  dofes,  which  ihould  ra- 
ther be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

i^THlOPS  MARTI  A  LIS. 

Martial  etbiops. 

Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veifel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  ftand  above  them 
about  four  inches  ;  the  whole 
is  to  be  well  ftirred  every  day, 
and  more  water  fnppUed,  as  that 
in  the  veflel  exhales,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  remain  always  cover- 

.   ed:  condnuethis  procedure  for 

feve- 
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Cevctaj  monthsi,  till  tbey  lofietfieir 
iii«4^1k  flfpeA,  and  are  reduced 
i«  a    fine    powder  of  «o  inky 

Tii  IS  preparaciOB  is  defcribed 
bf  Lemery  io  tbe  Memoirs   of  tbe 
l^nch  academy.    It  is  faid,  that 
if  the   filings  are  left  unftirred  for 
fbaie  days »  they  vnite  together   fo 
lirmiy   that  the    mafs  is   fcarcely 
to    be    beaten  into    a  powder  by 
Wowa  of  a   hammer  ;  if  they   are 
left  for  a    little    wbile  uncovered 
With    waiter,   the  deep  black  co- 
lour does  not   fucceed,  a  part  of 
them  changing  into  ruft.     Mr.  Ma-* 
louin  obfcrves,  that  this  etbiops  is 
i»etter  fitted  for  geBocal  ufe,  than 
way  other  preparation  of  iron;  that 
the  metal  is  here  in  as  fubtile  a 
date  as  in  the  croci  of  iron  ;  and 
that  it  is  no  more  decompoundedy 
or  chftttgsd  in  its  nature,  than  the 
erode  filings  are.    He  therefore  re- 
commends fttbftttutittg    it*    to  the 
Aings  and  croci,  in  dofes  of  from 
four  grains  to  eighteen.     The  te- 
dioufnefs  of  theprocefs,  however, 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  $ 
efpecia^ly   as   it  does  not  prooiife 
any   advantage  above  the  common 
chalybeate  preparations,  to  coua- 
lerbaiance  that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBIS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PRiEPARATUS. 
8ttel  prffandwtb  fulpbur,  • 
Und. 
Heat  the  fteel  with  a  very   fierce 
fire  to  a  ftrong  white  heat ;  and 
in   this   ftate  apply  it  to   a  roll 
of  iwilphar  held  over  a  veflel  of 
water  :  tbe  fteei  will  melt  and 
fall    down     hi    drops,    which 
ave  to  be  picked  out  from   the 
fuipfattr    that  rnns   down  with 
them,  and  ground  into  an  impal* 
pabie  powder. 

h*  hasboenliipptfed  by  many. 
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that  this  preparatioji  is-  no  other 
than  common   hrimdone,  and  that 
it   cootains   nothing  of  the   fteel. 
If  the  fteel    indeed  is  not  made  ex-* 
tremely   hot,  it   will   not   melt  on 
applying  k  to  the  fulpbur^  and  the 
latter  will   run  into  the  water  by 
itfetf  i  but   if  the  metal  is  heated 
to  tbe  degree  above  directed,  it  will 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops 
of  a  brown  colour  ;  whilft  the  ful- 
phur  runs  into  long  yellow  ftrings* 
The  heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  not  eafily   procurable    in 
the  common  furnaces  of  the  apo- 
thecary I  and   even  if  the  fteel  is 
fuificiently  heated  at  firft,    it  will 
foon  become    too  cool   to  be  cor- 
roded by   the  fulphur.     For    this 
reafoh,  and   on  account  of  the  of' 
fen  five    fumes   which    arife    very 
copioufly,  and  which  are  not  avoid- 
able by  the  opeiator,  this   procefs 
has    been    long  neglected.      The 
(hops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  a  preparation  of  fteel    wkh 
fulphur  made  at  an  eafief  rau  id 
tbe  following  manner. 

MARS  SULPHURATUS. 
Sulphurated  iron, 
Edinb, 
Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  theif 
<    weight    of  powdered    fulphur, 
and  as  much  water  as  is  fuffi" 
cieot  to  make  them  into  a  pafte, 
which  on  ftanding  at  reft  ror  fix 
hours,  will  fwell  np.    The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  pulverized,  put 
by  dejrrecs  into  a  hot  crucible 
to  deflagrate,  and  kept  continu- 
ally ftirrmg  with  an  ironfpatula 
till  it   falls  into  a   deep  black 
powder« 

If  the  quantity  of  this  mixture 
is  confiderable,  aqd  ftrongly  pr^ed 
down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  on 
ftandiQg  for  fonrre  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  tery  weighty  obftacles, 
and  burft  out  into  flame. 

ORO 


Chap.  lo. 

CROCUS  MARTIS  AF^I&NS 
Ofmhf  crocus  tfinm 

This  IS  made  by  keeping  tbe  fbri- 
foiug  prepaffftcion  longer  over 
the  fire,  nil  it  afilunes  a  red 
cokNir. 


CROCUS  MARTIS. 
ASTRINGENS. 
Aftriwini  crocus  of  iron. 
EMnk. 
Ti^M  IR  made  from  the  opening  cro- 
cut  of  iron,  bj  rererbaracing  it 
for  a  long  time  in  the  moft  ei- 
treme  degree  0f  heat. 


Th  ss  ft  preparations  differ  fr^m 
one  another  in  virtue;  rbough  the 
dlflRer^n^  is  not  of  fnch  a  kiad 
as  the  ttvlea,  they  htvt  been  iiA- 
allj  diftinguiflied  by,  import.  All 
the  preptrations  of  fted  adl  by 
an  aftriogent  quality  %  that  above, 
<lenomioated  ajtringcnt^  feems  to 
tiave  tbe  leaft  etfetl.  They  may 
tie  given  in  Ibrm  of  bolus,  elec- 
tary,  or  pills,  firom  fix  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

In  fome  foreign  phaYmaobpcfeias, 
the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  This  ftrongly 
calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain- 
ing after  the  dMillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol)  is  the  aftringent  crocus  > 
when  lefs  calcined,  k  is  called  a- 
|>erint.  Th^fe  preparations  differ 
little,  tf  at  ail,  from  thofe  above 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fatne  appella- 
tioos  :  and  accordingly  the  Cding- 
Imrgh  college  has  now  allowed  the 
fubftiiutioh  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUMLIS,  feu 
CHALYBS  TARTARIZATUS, 
SobMcy  or  tisrtarisiid  ftiiL 
EMnb. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 
cryftal  of  tartar,  with  as  much 
water  as  it  fuiBcteK  to  reduce 
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thesn  into  a  nafs  :  this  naft  is  to 
be  dried  in  a  fand  heat  ;  then 
powdered,  moiftenened  and  dried 
again;  and  this  procefs  rtpeated, 
till  fuch  time  as  tbe  matter  will 
eaGly  grind  into  an  impalpable 
powder. 

This  is  a  very  elegant 4Kid  ufe- 
ftti  preparation  of  fteel,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  take  effed  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed;  the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  che  metal 
fufficrent  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or.  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
8ec.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a  fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  10  have  been  tbe  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufuajly  diftu^uiflied  in 
the  iliops.  The  chemifts  have  re- 
ceived another  method  of  preparing 
irdn  with  tartar  ;  which  is  as  fol- 
bwi. 


Mars   solvbilis  alcalisa- 

AlkaUsBcdfoIuUeJlsei. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Uiiod 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  (ire  flrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot;  in  this  date, 
let  them  continue  for  fome  time, 
When  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  10  a  morur;  and  the  part 
which  will*  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  heat  and  pulverize  a- 
gain  ;  repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  w«s  pafl!^  through.  Mi;c 
tbe  feveral  fiftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a  veiTei  clofe  ftopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  fohible  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquares  like  alkaline  falts  (the 
tartar  being  converted  into  an  al- 
kali by  the  fire)  and  therefore  it  • 
is  Qot  CO   be    prefcribed  in  any 

dry 
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dnr  form.     It  is  verj  rarely  made    gle  fublimation  will  often  times  be 
ufe  of*  -^  fufficient  to  raife  flowers  of  a  ver  jr 


FLORESMARTIALES. 
Martial flawers. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  wa(h-> 
ed,    or  filings  of   iron,    one 
pound  ; 
Sal  animonisic  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  fublime  in  a  retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  with  the  matter  which 
remains   in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  arife  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellow!  (h  colour. 
To  the  refiduum  you  may  add 
half  a  pound  of  frefh  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  fublime  as  before;  re- 
peating this  as  long  as  the  flowers 
arife  wellcoloured. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procef*  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire  be- 
ing haflily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
beat  is  become  ftrong  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  up  a  fufKcient 
quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence  glafs 
veiTels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  onesj  for  when  the  former 
.are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,  without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moft  convenient  vefi'cl  is  an 
iron  pot  :  to  which  maj  be  liited 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall  hole  in  its  bottom,  to  fuffer 
the  eladic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  together,  moifteh 
them  with  a  little  water,  and  then 
gently  dry  them;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverization,'hume£tation,and  ex- 
iiccation,  two  or  thee  times,  or 
oftener.  )f  this  method  is  follow- 
ed the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity 
of  the  iron,  or  farther;  and  a    fm* 


deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating; 
though  no  otherwife  fo.  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moffc, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  falin^  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  flood  fervice  in  bifterical 
and  hypocnondriacal  cafes,  and  in 
diftempers  proceeding  from  a  laxiry 
and  weakneis  of  the  fi^lids  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to^ten;  it  is 
naiifeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs  in 
fpirituous  tindure)  and  occaHons 
pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  arc  made  of  the  gams. 

UXIVIUMMARTIS- 
Lejt  of  iron* 
land. 
Let  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the   fublimation  of    the  martial 
flowers  be  fet  by  in  a  moid  place; 
it  will  run  into  a  liquor  which  is 
to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

Th  I  s  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re- 
femble  a  fatu rated  folution  of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait  :  its  talle  is 
highly  adringent,  and  fomewhat 
fweetiili.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a  drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  fanve  intentions  as 
the  other  chalvbeates.  It  is  called 
by  fome  of  tne  chemical  writers, 
eleum  martis  per  deliquium^  and  «/- 
fentia  martis, 

SAL  MARTIS. 
Salt  offtftL 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Strong  fpirit  or    oil  of  vitriol » 

eight  ounces; 
Iron  filings,  four  ouncesi 
Water,  two  pints. 

Mis 


Cliap.  to. 


Mix  ihem  together  ;  and  after  the 
ebullition  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
ftand  for  fome  time  upon  warm 
fand:  then  pour  ofFand  filter  the 
liquor ;  and  after  proper  exhala- 
tion, fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

VITRIOL13M  MARTIS,  feu 

SAL  CHALYBIS. 
i^itrioiofiron,  orfaltofflul, 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water, 
four  ounces  \  * 

Pilings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 
Caution  fly  mix  them  together,  and 
digeft  in  a  cucurbit  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  metal  may  be 
diflblved  ;  filter  the  folution  whilft 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  till  a  pelli- 
cle appears  on  the  furface,  and 
fet  it  in  a  cold  place,  until  the 
vitriol  has  cryftallized  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veflel.  The  liquor 
poured  pff  from  the  cryftals  is 
to  be  again  evaporated  till  a  pel- 
licle forms  on  the  top,  and  fet  to 
ilioot  as  before.  Col  left  all  the 
cryftals  together,  and  dry  them 
on  a  paper  in  the  /hade. 

During  the  diffolulion  of  the 
iron,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  vapour 
ari fes,  which  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  catches  fire;  and  explodes, 
to  as.  foihetimes  to  buril  the  vef- 
fel:  to  this  particular  theiefore, 
the  Operator  oughl  to  have  due  re- 
gard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  diredtions  above' 
given :  but  in  its  Head  fu)>llitute 
common  green  vitriol,  puri^fied  by 
folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 
cryftaNization.  The  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
inon  vitriol  contains  fomewbat 
more  metal  in  proportion  to  the 
acid;   and   hence  in  keeping,    its 
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green  colour  is  much  fooner  de- 
bafed  by  a  rufty  browniih  cafl. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal 
may  be  eafily  fcparated,  by  fulFer- 
ing  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to 
ftand  for  fome  time  in  a  cold  place , 
when  a  brownirti  yellow  ochcry  fe- 
diment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  of* 
it  may  be  perfedly  difiblved,  and 
kept  fufpended,  by  a  fuitable  ad- 
dition of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  vit- 
riol is  fufpedted  to  contain  any  cti-^ 
preous  matter,  (which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  £n|li(K 
vitriol  ever  does,  though  almoft  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do)  the  addition 
of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to  the  fo- 
lution will  both  difcover,  and  effect 
tually  feparate  that  metal :  for  the 
acid  quits  the  copper  to  difiblve  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ^ 
and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation 
from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the  undif** 
folved  iron,  and  forms  a  (kin  of  a 
true  copper  colour  upon  its  furface. 
Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper  may, 
on  this  principle,  be  converted  into 
a  pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap<» 
pears,  in  this  operation,  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejcdts  the  latter  upon  pre- 
fenting  the  former  for  it  to  a£t 
upon  J  the  operator  may,  neyer- 
thelefs,  ffive  a  dangerous  impreg-^ 
nation  ot  copper  to  the  pureft  and 
flioft  fatu rated  folution  of  iron  ia 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop* 
per  veftels.  If  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a  copper  veflel,  it 
never  fails  to  diflolve  a  part  of  the 
copper,  diflinguifliable  by  its  giv- 
ing a  cupreous  ftrain  to  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the*iron,  the  copper  is 
feparated  ;  by  boiling  it  again  with- 
out iron,  more-  of  the  copper  is 
diilblved;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated  by  adding 
more  iron. 

K  fc  The 
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The  (ftlt  of  fteel  is  one  of  the  moft 
efVicacioos  ftfeparations  of  this  me- 
tal ;  aid  not  unfrequeQtlj  made 
ufe  of,  in  cachetElic  and  cblorotic 
cafesy  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, (Irengtkening  the  tone  of 
the  vilibera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
it  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids  ;  Boerhaave  dire^b 
it  to  be  diiTolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  folution  to  be  taken  tn  the  dofe 
of  tweWe  ounces,  on  an  empty 
ftomacb,  walking  g«ntl^  after  it: 
thus  managed,  he  (ays,  it  opens  the 
body,  purges,  proves  diuretic>  kills 
and  expela  worms,  tinges  the  ex- 
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crements  black,  or  forms  them  into 
a  matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens  the 
fibres,  and  thus  cures  manj  differ- 
ent diftempers.  The  quantity  of 
vitriol  in  the  above  dofe  of  the  folu- 
tion is  fifty- feven  grains  and  a  half  : 
but  in  commdn  pradlice,  fuch  large 
dofes  of  this  ftrong  chalybeate  are 
never  ventured  on.  Four  or  five 
grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a 
grain,  are  fufiicienc,  for  the  inten- 
tions in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Ver^  dilute  Solutions, 
as  that  of  a  gram  of  the  fait  in  a 
pint  of  water,  may  be  nfed  as  fuc- 
cedanea  to  the  neutral  chalybeate 
waters,  and  will  in  many  cafes 
produce  fimilar  eSefis. 


SECT.    IV. 

Preparations  of  copper. 


C)PPER  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  ;  and,  in  its  metal- 
lic ftate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
adedon  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to 
have  any  coniiderable  efFed  in  the 
body.  Diffotved,  it  proves  exter- 
ually  an  efcharotic  $  internally,  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diiiR)lve  it,  and  like- 
wife  volatile  alkalies.  With  the 
vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it 
forms  a  green  folution  ;  with  the 
Titriolic  acid,  and  volatile  alkalies >. 
a  blue. 

.^S   USTUM. 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  (Iratified 
in  a  crucible  with  fuJphur ;  and 
calcined  with  a  firong  fire  until 

"  they  become  pulverable. 

Preparations  of  this  kind, 
made  withfulphur,  nitre,  and  com- 
mon fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without 
addition,  have  been  fometimes  nfed 
in  external  applications,  for  drying 


and  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  prevent^ 
ing  the  growth  of  fungous  flefh  ; 
and  fometimes  like  wife  internally. 
They  are  flill  retained  m  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  have  not 
for  a  long  time  been  taken  notice  of 
among  us,  for  any  medicinal  inten- 
tion. 

Crystalli  veneris. 
Cryftids  of  copper, 
Difiblve  pure  copper  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding  the 
metal  to  the  apid  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  hy  a  gentle  heat,  till  one 
half  of  It  is  wafbed  ;  then  fet  the 
remainder  in  a  cool  place  to  cryf^ 
tallize :  afterwards  dry  the  cryf- 
tals,  and  keep  them  in  a  vial  ctofe 
ftopt  from  the  air. 

Th  e  s  e  cryftals  are  firongly  cau- 
fiic,  fimilar  to  the  caufticumtunan ^ 
but  are  fo  muchdifpofed  to  liquefy, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of>  and  cannot  eafily  be  preferved. 

TlNC- 
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Preparations  of  Copper. 


VEK  ERIS  VOLATI* 
LIS. 

VtUtite  tindure  of  copper. 
Take  of 

Copper  filinn,  one  drachm  ; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  twelve 
drachms. 
Let  them  (land  together  in  a  ciofe 
veflcl,  frequently  ihaking  it,  un- 
til the  liquor  is  ting^  ot  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 

This  tincture,  or  folution,  of 
copper  has  been  given  iniernallj, 
in  the  dofe  <:f  a  few  drops,  as  a 
diuretic.  Bcerhaave  direds  ai  firft 
three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a  morn- 
ing fading,  with  a  glafs  of  mead, 
and  this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubted 
till  it  comes  to  twenty-four  drops  ; 
which  laft  quamity  is  to  be  conti- 
,  nucd  for  fome  days  ;  he  fays,  that 
by  this  means,  he  cured  an  hydro- 
pic perfon  iabouring  under  a  con- 
firmed afcites  %  and  that  the  medi- 
cine procured  furprifing  difcharges 
of  urine;  that  neverihelefs,  on 
trying  it  in  another  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  did  not  anfwer.  See  the 
article  Cuprum,  page  132. 

ENS  VENERIS. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Colcothar  of  blue    vitriol    well 

edulcorated  with   water,  and 

afterwards  dried, 
Sal   ammoniac,   of .  each    equal 

parts. 
Reduce  them  fepafately  into  pow- 
der; then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-thirds  thereof.  Place 
the  cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and  ' 
having  adapted  to  it  a  glafs 
blind-head,  apply  at  firfl  a  gen- 
tle heat,  which  is  to  be  increafed 
by  degrees,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  flowers  arife  of  a  yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red:  when 
the  veflels    are  gfowft  cold,  let 
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the   flowers  be  carafully 
out  with  a  feather. 
If  the  blue  vitriol  be  perfedlf 
good,  this  procefs  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  :  where 
it  does  fucceed,  that  is,  where  the 
flowers  prove  of  a    redd i Hi   yellow 
colour  {ex  luteo  ruhentes)  it  is  to  ht 
prefumed,  that  the  fuccefs  is  owing 
to  the  vitriol  partaking  largely  of 
iron,   and  that  the  preparation   it 
not  greatly  different  from  iht  floret 
martiales  oi  the   preceding  fedion. 
The  colour  of  blue  vitriol  is  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  copper:  but  moft  of 
the  common  vitriols  of  this  kind  con- 
tain, alfo,  no  inconfiderable  quan^^ 
tity  of  iron ;  and  a  reddiih  yeilov 
colour  of  the  flowers  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or 
folely  the  iron  that  the  fal  ammont<* 
ac  has  carried  up.     For  this  is  the 
colour  which  iron  always  gives  ia 
its  fublimates  with  fal  ammoniac  % 
whereas  copper^  in  all  its  folutions^ 
or   foluble    combinations  with   fal , 
ammoniac,  or   other  faline  bodies, 
gives  a  blue  or  green,  or  a  colour 
compounded  of  thefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a  chemift,  endeavouring  tp. 
imitate  Butler's  ftone  by  a  prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  fir 
flion  of  what  Helmoni  afcribes  to 
his,'  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they  cal- 
led it,  for  the  mineral's  fake  it  waa 
made  of,  ens  primum  veneris. 

The  coropofuion  of  .vitriols  Was  at 
that  time  but  iiiiperfe6\ly  known'; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  tnffance  of 
an  effed  being  afcribed  to  thd  cu- 
preous part  of  a  vitriol,  which  was 
owing  to  the  ferugineous.  Thoiigh 
Boyle  looked  on  the  preparation  as 
proceeding  from  copper,  and  a'ccor*  • 
dingly  diredls  a  good  venereal  vit- 
riol to  be  ufed;  vet,  in  the  Gofla- 
rian  and  Dantzick  vitriol,  which  b« 
recommends  as  being  very  fit  for 
K  k  a  the 
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the  parpofe,  iron  is  in  the  prevail- 
ing metal,  the  quantity  of  copper 
being  very  inconfiderable ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  9wn  words,  that 
fometimcs  at  lead,  he  ufed  the  En- 
gftfli  vitriol,  which  he  fcarcely  ever 
round  to  contain  any  metallic  matter 
befides  iron.  The  yellow  or  reddifli 
colour  which  he  afcribes  to  this  fub- 
limate,  and  its  property  of  turning 
to  nn  inky  blacknefs  with  tnfudon  of 
galls,  are  tnatks  of  its  having 
been  truly  a  chalybeate  prepara- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  agreeably 
to  Boyle's  opinion  of  the  production 
of  the  fublimate,  the  prdcefs  was 
inferted  with  blue  vitriol ;  and  thofe 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  followed  the 
example.  The  London  college, 
at  the  laft  revifal  of  their  book, 
have  corrected  this  error,  and  or- 
dered green  vitriol,  or  Blings  of 
iron  itfelfy  to  be  ufed  ;    but  the 


miftake  is  dill  continued  in  the  other 
pharmacopceias. 

From  good  Wue  vitriol,  or  pure 
vitriol  of  copper,  the  rublimaie 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained: 
and  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  vitriol  of 
the  fhops,  as  1  have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may  ,  yet  it  is  furely  im- 
prudent to  ^ndanger  impregnating 
the  preparation  with  that  noxious 
metal ;  more  efpecially  as  pure  vi- 
triols of  iron  are  procurable  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  others. 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
copper  greatly  prevails,  give  firft  a 
green  or  blue  cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow  or  reddifh 
ferrugineous  one ;  and  thofe  in 
which  iron  abounds  moft,  give  (irft 
the  ferrugineous,  and  afterwards 
the  cupreous  flowers  :  though  pof- 
fibiy  neither  fublimate  is  entirely 
free  from  an  admixture  of  the  other. 


SECT.    V. 

Preparations  of  lead. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcmes  into  a  dufky 
piowder :  which,  if  the  dame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  Brft 
yellow,  then  read,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a  vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  diffolves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and 
in  fmall  quantity  in  the  vegetable 
acids  ;  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  ex- 
prefTed  oil,  efpecially  when  cal- 
cined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whllft  un- 
difTolved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fects as  medicines.  DifTolved  in 
oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied)  anti-inflamma- 
tory and  deficcaiive.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  no- 
tably   foj    and    taken   internally, 


prove  a  powerful  but    dangerous 
ftyptic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 
Burnt  lead. 
ESnb. 
Melt  lead  with  a  gentle   fire,  and 
keep  it  continually  ftirring,  with 
an  iron   fpatula,  till  it   changes 
into  powder. 

MINIUM. 
Red  lead. 
Edinh. 
Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an    unglazed  earthen   vefTel, 
and  kept   ftirring   wiih  an   iron 
fpatuU,  till  it  falls  into  a  pow- 
der, at  firft  blackifb,  afterwards 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep 

red 
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fed  colour,  in  which  laft  date  it 
is  called  4ninium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to 
run  the  calx  into  a  vitreous 
roafs. 
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Th  e  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apo- 
thecary or  chemift;  nor  indeed  is 
this  commodity  expedted  to  be  made 
by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a  diftindt  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  malcer  melt  large  quantities 
of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for 
this  purpole,  and  fo  contrived, 
that  the  flame  a^s  upon  a  large 
farface  of  the  metal,  which  is  con- 
tinually changed  by  the  means  of 
iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the 
lead  is  deftroyed ;  after  which,  the 
calx  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 
By  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  as  a- 
bove  direded,  in  a  veifel  over  the 
fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs ;  the 
reverberation  of  flame  upon  the 
farface  being  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  this  effedt.  It  is  faid,  that 
twenty  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this 
procefs,  five  pounds  ;  and  that  the 
calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  again, 
is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  efFeds, 
however,  are  not  very  confider- 
able;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they  give 
confidence  to  the  plafter,  unguent, 
&c. 

CERUSSA. 

Cerujfe^  or  ivhite  lead, 

Edinb, 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 

of  an   earthen   veflel,    and  fuf- 

pcnd  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 


plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid,  •may  circulate 
about  the  plates.  Set  the  con- 
taining veflel  in  the  heat  of  horfe- 
dung,  for  three  weeks  :  if  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  plates  are 
not  totally  calcined,  fcrapp  off 
the  white  powder,  and  expofe 
them  again  to  the  fteam  of  vine- 
gar, till  all  the  lead  is  thus  cor- 
roded into  powder. 

Th  £  making  of  white  lead  al(b 
is  become  a  trade  by  itfelf,  and 
conBned  to  a  few  perfons,  who 
have  large  conveniencies  for  this 
purpofe.  The  general  method  which 
they  follow,  \s  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  above  defcribed.  See  the  Pht- 
lofophicftlTranfadions,  N^.  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difcover,  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  metal  ; 
aBd  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftridtive. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 

Sugar  of  lead , 
Land. 
Boil  cerufle  with  diftilled  vinegar, 
in  a  leaden  veflel,  until  the  vine- 
gar becomes  fufficiently  fweet : 
then  filter  the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  to  cryflallize. 

Edinb. 
Put  any  quantity  of  ceruflTe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
flilled  vinegar  to  the  height  of. 
four  inches.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  fome  days  in  a  fand-heat, 
till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  a 
fweetilK  tafle,  when  it  is  to  be 
fuffered  to  fettle,  and  then  pour- 
ed off.  Add  frefli  vinegar  to  the 
remainder,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
K  k  3  cefs 
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cefs  till  the  menftruum  no  longer    and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 


extracts  any  fwcci  tafte.  Let  all 
the  impregnaied  liquors  reft  for 
fome  time  ;  and  after  they  have 
been  poured  from  the  feces,  eva- 
porate them,  in  a  glafs  vefTel, 
to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey ; 
ib  that)  upon  being  fet  in  a  cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  ihoot  into 
cryftals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  io^tbeihade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pellicle, 
fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  and  more 
cryftals  will  ihoot ;  repeat  this 
operation  till  no  cryfiali  can  be 
any  longer  obtained. 

Cehusse  (efpecially  that  fort 
called /ai^/fol/,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjeQ  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fu^r 
of  lead;  for  the  corrofion,  which 
it  has  already  undergone  from  the 
fleam  of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dif- 
folve  more  readily.  It  fliould  be 
finely  powdered  before  the  vinegar 
i^  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digef- 
tion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  diflbluuon,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mor- 
tnum  of  vinegar  (fee  page  452.) 
may  be  employed  for  this  procefs 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weak- 
er, though  purer  add,  above  di- 
rected. If  a  fmall  quantitv  of  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  ad<- 
ded  to  the  folution  as  foon  as  It  is 
duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  cold  by  flow  degrees, 
|he  fugar  will  concrete  into  very  large 


fcarcelv  to  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mechoQ. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  the  feveral  intentions 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally, 
in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  as  a  ftyp- 
tic,  in  haemorrhages,  profufe  col- 
liquative fweats,  teminal  fluxes,  the 
flnor  albus,  ^c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expeftations.  It  very  pow- 
erfully reftrains  the  difcharge  ;  bat 
almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this, 
it  occafions  fymptoms  of  another 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  removed  bv  it,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bpwels,  or  through  the  whole  body, 
and  obftioate  conftipatioqs,  fome- 
times  immediiately  follow,  efpecial- 
ly if  the  dofe  has  been  confiderable  : 
cramps,  tremors,  axid  weakne&  of 
the  nerves,  generally,  foooer  or 
later,  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only» 
m  U>  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be 
aifurbed  in  the  body ;  for  in  fuc^ 
cafe,  he  fays,  **  it  returns  again 
**  into  cerufie  which  is  vi]:>Lently 
"  poifonous."  On  this  principle  it 
would  follow,  that  in  habiu  where 
acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  iu 
preparations  a£t  in  the  body  only 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  c^mhineJ  with 
acid:  ceruife  pofleffes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a  low  de- 
cree |  and  either  of  them  freed 
from  the  acid,  have  little*  if  any 
effea  at  all. 
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SECT.    VL 

Preparations  of  tin. 


TIN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  duiky 
powder,  which  by  a  farther  con- 
tinuance of  heat,  becomes  white. 
A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till  it  is  juft 
ready  to*  melt,  proves  extremely 
brittle,  fo  as  to  tall  in  pieces  from 
a  blow,  and  by  dextrous  agitation 
into  powder,  its  proper  otenftruum 
is  aqua  regia;  though  the  other 
mineral  acids  alfo  may  be  made  to 
diflblve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones 
in  fmall  quantity.  It  cryftallizes 
with  the  vegetable  and  vitriolic 
acids;  but  with  the  others,  deli- 
quiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric»  antihec- 
tic,  &c.  At  prefent,  it  h  chiefly 
iifed  as  an  anthelnrintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 
Ftwdered  tin, 
Lond. 
Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubb^  in  the  iniide 
with    chalk:    then    immediately 
let   the  box  l>e  nimbly  fhaken, 
and  a  part  of  the  tin  will  fall  in- 
to powder.     The  remainder  is  to 
be  melted  a  fecond  time,   and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the   metal   is  thus 
redttced  into  powder. 

Tri  8  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a  remedy  againft 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
'which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm ;  fome 
confine  it  to  a  few  grains.  But 
Dr.  Alfkon  affures  us,  m  the  Edin- 
burgh eflays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 


depends  upon  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities :  he  gi^es 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an  empty 
flomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  melafles;  next  day,  half  an 
ounce  ;  and  the  day  following,  half 
an  ounce  more-,  after  which,  a 
cathartic  is  adminiftered :  he  fays 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  of  the  flomach  occafioned  by 
them  are  removed  almoft  immedi- 
ately upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of 
the  tin.  The  experiments  on  tin 
related  ifl  page  231  of  this  work, 
account  iiifliciently  for  its  being  de- 
ftrudtive  to  thefe  animals  $  though 
not  for  its  bring  fafe  to  the  patient. 

CALX  JOVIS. 

Calx  of  tin. 


Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glafed  earthen  veflcl,  and  keep 
it  continually  ftirring  with  an 
iron  fpaiula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  di- 
rcft :  it  muft  be  difconiiftued  as  foon 
as  the  metal  is  reduced  into  a  dufky 
powder;  if  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
the  following  operation  would  not 
well  fucceed.  As  to  the  virtues  of 
the  calx,  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
greatly  diflferent  from  ihofe  of  the 
foregoing  preparation . 

SAL  JOVIS. 

Salt  of  tin, 

Eaihb, 

Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 

calx  of  tin ;  and  four  ounces  of 

K  k  4  aqua 
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aqua  regia,  dilated  with  fix  times     in  quality  ;  for   the  phlogifton,  or 


its  quantity  of  fpring  water. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  fahd- 
heat  for  two  days :  then  ihake 
the  veiTel,  and  after  the  more 
ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have 
fublided,  pour  off  the  turbid  li- 
auor»  and  evaporate  it  almoft  to 
drynefs  i  the  further  exiiccatiqn 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed 
on  bibulous  paper.  On  the  calx 
which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much 
of  the  diflblvent  as  was  employed 
nX  firft. ;  apd  proceed  in  the  fame 
jQajineif  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  mcn- 
firuum,  after  digedion  upon  the 
calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil- 
tered, then  evaporated  till  a  pelli- 
cle appeared  upon  the  furface,  and 
i*et  by  to  cryftallize.  But  the  cryf- 
UUization  Succeeded  very  ill ;  and 
fuch  cryftailihe  matter,  as  was 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved  to 
be  little  otbcir  than  a  nitrous  am- 
xnoniacal  fait  afforded  by  the  aqua 
regia  ;  for  this  menftruum  does  not 
idiffolve,  or  diffolves  only  ajj  incon- 
fiderable  quantity  of,  the  calx  of 
tin.  The  procefs  is  now  rendered 
xhore  prafticablei  by  allowing  the 
finer  parti' of  the  calx  to  Be  mixed 
With  the  liquor  in  an  undiiTolved 
ftatc,  and  the  whole  robe jnfpiflated 
land  exHccated  together. '  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  prepara- 
tion here  intended,  might  be  ob- 
tained in  a  manqer  ftill  more  com- 
toodious.  '  •     '     •    '  •     '       • 

'  I  cannot  apprehend  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  diffolves 
freely  ill  aqua  reeia,  but  calcina^ 
tion  renders  it  almoft Mndiffoluble 
in  that  menffrdum  ;  the  further  it  is 
calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of 
its  foliibility.  If  tirf  and  its  calx 
werie  of  equal  folubilify,  it  could 
fcarcely  be  fufpidled  that  the  folu*- 
tions  of  ;he  two  would  be  different 


inflammable  principle,  which  fire 
expels  from  metals  in  their  calci- 
nation, is  equally  extricated  by 
acids  in  their  diffolution.  A  fall 
of  tin  with  aqua  regia  mav  there- 
fore be  more  advantageouOy  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 

L^t  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 
ftreams  into  a  veffel  of  cold  wa- 
ter, that  it  may  be  reduced  in- 
to grains.  Drop  thefe  by  little 
and  little,  as  a  grain  at  a  time, 
into  aqua  regia,  that  the  diffo- 
|ui|on  may  go  on  (lowly,  without 
eflFervefcence  pr  the  difcharge  of 
fumes.  When  the  metal  \&  no 
longer  adted  on,  pour  off  the 
folutipn,  and  evaporate  it  in 
?  faod-he^t,  (ill  a  dry  fait  19 
left. 

This  preparation  feems  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a 
mild  efchafptic  and  detergent.  It 
is  hot  fo  corrofiye  as  might  be  ex- 
j>eded,  nor  much  difpofed  to  li- 
quefy  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
eafily  made  to  affume  a  cryftalline 
form.  A  perfea  pryftalline  fait 
ve^y  be  obtained  from  fin  ^y  the 
variolic  acifl,  in  the  following  man- 
ner.   '  ' 

Take  two  ounces  of  tip,  reduced 
into  grains  of  filings  j  and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Pat 
them  into  a  wide-necked  glafs, 
jna  f4nd-heat,  and  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva- 
porates, and  the  matter  remains 
alpioft  dry:  Then  remove  the 
Veffel  from  the  fire,  and  when  the 
laline  refiduum  has  concreted, 
add  a  pioper  quantity  of  water,  • 
which,  by  iheaffiftance  of  a  roo- 
derate  heat,  will  diflbUe  nearly 
the  whole.  Filter  the  foluiion, 
and  after  due  evaporation,  fci  it 
to  cryftallize. 
'  Salt 
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Salt  of  tin  for  Internal  ufe,  has  fpread  it  thinly  over  the  bottom 
been  commonly  direded  to.be  pre- 
pared with  diftilied  vinegar;  by  di- 
geftine  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
and  tnen  evaporating  and  cryftaU 
lizing.  Several  of  the  chemyfts 
have  denied  that  any  cryftals  would 
by  this  means  be  obtained,  or  that 
the  diftilled  vinegar  would  diilblve 
any  part  of  the  calx  :  and  indeed 
when  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal- 
cined, as  above  diredted,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  folntion  hap* 
pens. 

There  are  two  ftates  in  which 
tin  is  confiderabl^  afied  upon  by 
vegetable  acids  :  its  perfect  meta- 
lic  ftate,  and  that  of  a  perfed  calx. 
Plates  of  pure  tin,  put  into  com- 
mon vinegar,  are  in  a  few  hours 
corroded  :  by  degrees  the  liquor 
becomes  quite  opake  and  turbid, 
and  depofites  great  part  of  the  cor- 
roded tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of 
a  whitiih  powder  ;  but  ftill  retains 
a  part  exQuifitely  divided;  for  after 
landing  tor  many  days,  and  after 
paiHng  through  a  filter,  fo  much 
remained  fufpended,  as  to  give  a 
whitiihncfs  and  opacitv  to  the  fluid. 
Acid  juices  of  fruits,  lubftituted  to 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  phoeno- 
xnena .  Thefc  experiments ,  though 
f hey  do  not  /hew  that  the  tin  is 
thus  fufficienily  diflblvcd  to  afford 
fl  perfect  cryftalline  fait,  prove,  ne- 
;ircrthelefs,  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
jtinned  veflels,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a  metalline  im- 
pregnation to  light  vegetable  acids 
fuflFered  to  ftind  in  them  for  a  few 
hours. 

In  order  to  the  obtaining  a  per- 
fe£tfolution,  of  tin  for  crylUUiza- 
tion,  the  metal  mufl  be  highly  cal- 
cined ;  for  though  its  folution  in 
mineral  acids  is  prevented  by  cal- 
cination, it  is  otherwife  in  regard 
to  the  vegetable.:  Some  take  the 
Common  caU  of  tift,  and  bavbg 


of  a  proper  veflel,  continue  the 
calcination  in  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently flirring  the  powder,  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  a  furnace 
where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
the  furface.  Others  mix  the  com- 
mon calx  or  filings  of  tin  with 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
inje6t  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 
a  veflel  flrongly  heated,  over  which 
are  fitted  a  number  of  aludels,  or 
earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms  :  the  lowermoft  of  thefe 
veffels  has  a  hole  alfo  in  the  (ide, 
through  which  the  matter  is  thrown 
in  :  during  the  deflagration  which 
happens  on  each  inje^ion,  a  pare 
of  the  tin  is  volatalized,  and  adheres 
to  the  pots  in  form  of  a  fine  white 
powder,  which  is  fwept  out  and 
wafhed  with  water.  Others  obtain 
a  calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not  lefs  per- 
fe£t,  more  expeditioufly  and  with 
lefs  trouble;  oy  diflblving  the  me* 
tal  in  aqua  regia,  (which  as  alrea- 
dy obferved,  has,  in  this  refpedt, 
nearly  the  fame  effed  as  fire,)  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  calx,  by 
dilutinj;  the  folution  with  abouiL^ 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water X^ 
and  gradually  adding  to  it  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  till  the  «iF«;rvefcence 
ceafes  :  a  white  curdly  matter  pre- 
cipitates, which  is  to  be  waAied 
with  water  and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
either  of  the  above  methods,  one 
pound  ;  of  diflilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon.  Digefl  them  together, 
occaiionally  flirring  up  the  matter 
from  the  bottom,  till  the  vinegar 
has  required  a  rough  fweerifh 
tafle  :  then  evaporate  the  liquor 
to  the  coniiileoce  of  a  fyrrup, 
add  to  it  about  one  twentieth 
its  weight  of  re£lified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  fuffer  the  heat  (lowly 
to  decreafe,  that  the  fait  may 
cryftallize. 

The 
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The  cryftals  obtained  by  this 
method  are  hard,  folid,  colourlefs* 
tranfparent,  void  of  acrimony .  Thej 
have  been  recommended  in  the  dole 
of  a  few  grains,  in  uterine  difor- 
ders  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
experience  has  warranted  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  them;  nor  are  anv 
of  thefe  falts  at  prefent  made  ule 
of  in  the  common  pradice,  or  kept 
in  the  ihops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alka- 
lies, or  by  water  alone,  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a  cofmetic,  un- 
der the  name  of  Magi  stbry  op 
TIN*  A  whiter  and  more  ele- 
gant, preparation  of  this  kind 
might  be  obtained,  by  diiTolving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpi- 
rits. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM. 
Mo/aicgQld, 
Lqm, 
Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound; 
Flowers  of  fulpbur^fe ven ounces; 
Sal  ammoniac, 
. -^  Puri6ed  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a  pound. 
Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it  the 
quickfilver  and  when    the  mix- 
ture is  grown  cold,  reduce  it  in- 
to powder :  mix  this  with   the 
fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac,  and 
fublime  in  a  matrafs  :  the  mofaic 
gold  will  be  found  under  the  fub- 
limed  matter,  with  fome  drofs  at 
the  bottom. 

The  management  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  preoa ra- 
tion the  beautiful  colour  and  ap- 
pearance for  which  it  is  admired, 
has  been  held  as  a  fecret.  The 
chemifts  fceni  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  proportions  which  the  in- 
gredients ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  fome  make  the 


chief  difficulty  to  confift  ;  while 
others  make  the  due  regulation 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  principal 
point.  There  does  not  nowevcr 
appear  to  be  any  very  great  nicety 
in  either  refpedts.  I  nave  found 
the  proceffi  to  fucceed  equally  with 
very  different  proportions  of  the 
materials  ;  by  mixing  them  tho- 
roughly together  ;  putting  them 
into  a  wide  necked  matras  upon  a 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot  ;  apply- 
ing  a  gentle  fire  for  fome  time, 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofe 
copiouflv  at  firft,  and  pafled  out  at 
the  necK  of  the  glals,  begun  to 
abate  ;  then  gradtially  increafing 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  red 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  this 
ilate  for  a  confiderable  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  va- 
lued,* and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fparkling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re* 
garded  ;  though  formerly  held  is 
confiderable  efteem,  in  hifterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal 
diforders.  In  thefe  laft  it  has  been 
recommended  from  a  GjppoGtion 
of  iu  being  a  mercurial  ;  but  on 
confidering  the  circumfiances  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the 
mercury  being  retained  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finiihed,  the  mofaic 
goici  is  found  in  the  ^bottom  ;  and 
the  fublinied  fubftance,  above  it, 
confifts  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of^  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  fulphur 
and  mercurv.  The  aurum  mo- 
faicum  is  u)und  to  weigh  more 
than  the  tin  employed  ;  but  pure 
tin^    in    being  calcined   by  itfelf, 

gaina 
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gains  very  neariy  as. much  as  it 
does  in  this  procefs  :  the  golden 
colour  is  prolwbly  owing  to  a  ipi- 
nute  portion  of  fulpbur  adhering 
to  the  tin.  On  roafting  the  anrom 
over  a  gentle  fire,  it  fmokes  a 
little,  and  (bon  changes  its  golden 
hue  10  a  dirty  coloured  one  not 
unlike  that  of  tin  lightly  calcined  ; 
being  then  mixed  with  a  proper 
flux,   sMKi  melted  in    a   crucible, 
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it  yields  a  lump  of  tin»  not  hx 
ihort  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  thougjfa 
they  formerly  divided  this  preparati- 
on ia.to  two  procefTefs,  one  for  a- 
malgamating  the  tin  with  the  mer- 
cury, the  other  for  the  fublimatiou 
with  the  fulpbur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
have  now  entirely  rejected  it. 


SECT.    VII. 
Preparatiims  of  Mercury. 


Tk^ERCURY,  or  quickfilver, 
XVJL  is  A  ponderous  metalic  flu- 
id, totally  volatile  in  a  flrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a  weaker  one 
(though  very  difficultly)  into  a  red 
powdery  fubftance.  It  diffolves  in 
the  nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic,  fa|yt  not  a£ted  on  b^ 
the  marine  in  its  liquid  ftate  :  it 
neverthelefs  may  be  combined  with 
this  laft,  if  fltilfnll|r  applied  in  the 
form  of  fiime.  Qnickulver  unites, 
by  trituration  with  earthy ,  unduous, 
refinous,  and  other  like  fubftances, 
fo  as  to  lofe  iu  flMidity  :  triturated 
with  fulphur,  it  forms  a  black  mafs, 
which  by  fublimation  changes  into 
a  beautiful  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curis^l  preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,  however  vifcid,  in  the  mi- 
nuted and  remoteft  veiTels;  by  this 
means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  inveterate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a  thick- 
nefs  and  fluggjifanefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  obftinate  obftrudtions 
of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury  has 
no  eflFeS  this  way.  Refolved  into 
fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par- 
ticles, and  prevented  from  re-unit- 
ing by  the  interpofition  of  other 
fttbfiances,  it  operates  yery  power- 


fully; unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  retrains  its  action. 
Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  mineral  acids,  itads  eflfedlually, 
though  in  general  mildly;  with  a 
larger,  it  proves  violently  corrolive. 

ARGENTI  VIVI 
PURIPICATIO. 
Furificaiion  of  quickfiUjtr , 
L,  E. 
Diftil  quickfilver  in  a  retort;  and 
afterwards  wa(h  it  with  water 
and  common  fait,  or  with  vine- 
far. 

If  a  glafs  retort  is  made  ufe  of 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a  low  body,  and  a  long  neck  ;  and 
the  neck  ihould  be  confidcrably  in- 
clined downwards,  fo  as  to  allow 
the  elevated  mercurv  a  quick  de- 
fcent :  the  receiver  ihould  be  filled 
almoft  to  the  neck  of  the  retort 
with  water;  the  ufe  of  this  is  not  to 
condenfe,  but  to  cool,  the  diftilling 
quickfilver,  left  falling  hot  upon  the 
bottom,  it  ihould  crack  the  glafs. 
The  diftillation  may  be  more  con- 
veniently performed  in  an  iron  re- 
tort, or  an  iron  pot  fitted  with  a 
head. 

The  fire  Hiould  be  raifed  no 
higher  than  is  fufficient  to  elevate 
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the  mercury  ;  for  certain  mineral 
fubilances,  which  are  faid  to  be 
fpmetimes  mixed  with  it,  prove  in 
part  volatile  in  a  degree  of  heat» 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  diltili.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  that  he  has  known  quick- 
filver  carry  up  with  it  a  portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenlibly  increafed 
thereby  ;  and  this  happened 
though  only  a  moderate  fire  was 
ufed. 

Mercurius  alcalizatus. 
Alkalized  mercury . 

Take  of 

Pure  quickiilver,  three  drachms; 
Prepared  crabs-eyes, five  drachms. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar, till  the  mercurial  globules 
difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now 
rejected  from  the  Edinburgh, '  is 
inferted  here  on  account  of  its 
being  ftill  now  and  then  called  for, 
and  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem.  It  has  never  come  much 
into  common  practice,  the  labour 
of  making  it  having  been  a  temp- 
tation to  a  grievous  abufe  in  its 
preparation,  viz.  the  addition  of  an 
intermedium,  which  facilitates  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  crabs 
eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its  medici- 
tial  powers.  The  medicine,  when 
duly  prepared^  is  an  ufeful  altera- 
tive; and  may  be  given  in  cutane- 
ous or  veneral  cafes,  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

MERCURIUS  SACHARA- 
TUS. 
Sugared  mercury* 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver. 
Brown  fugar-candy,  of  each  half 
an  ounce; 


EfTential  oil   of  juniper    berries, 
iizteen  drops. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar until  the  mercury  ceafes  to 
appear. 

Tr  e  eiTential  oil,  here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a  very  ufeful  ingredient; 
not  only  promoting  the  extinction 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  however 
is  flill  not  a  little  difficult  and  te- 
dious) but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  in- 
terpofitition  of  other  bodies  ;  for 
when  thus  managed  (as  already  ob- 
ferved)  it  has  very  powerful  efFe6ls ^ 
though  whilft  undivided  it  feems  to 
be  altogether  inadive.  Sugar' 
alone  apparently  anfwers  this  in- 
tention ;  but  on  the  commixture 
of  aqueous  fluids,  the  fugar  dif- 
folves  by  itfelf,  leaving  the  mercury 
to  run  together  again  in  its  original 
form  :  the  addiciof  of  the  oil  is 
faid  in  great  meafure  to  prevent 
this  inconvenience.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine,  as  an  alterative,  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

iETHIOPS  MINERALIS. 
Etbiops  mineral, 
Lond, 
Take 
Purified  quickfilver, 
Flowers  offulphur,unwafhed,of 
each  equal  weights. 
Grind     them   together   in  a   glafs 
or  ftone  mortar,  until  they  are 
united. 

Edinl^. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilyer. 
Flowers  of  fuiphur  wafhed,  each 
equal  weights. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peflle,  till 
till  the  mercurial  globules  totally 
difappear. 

An 
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An  ethiops  is  niade  alfo  with  a  dou- 
ble quantity  of  mercury. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  afliftance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accudomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladel,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  flirring  them  to- 
gether tilt  the  mixture  is  complet- 
ed* The  fmall  degree  of  heat 
here  fuflicient,  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to 
fub(tances,  which  have  already  un- 
dergone much  greater  fires,  not 
only  in  the  extradion  from  their 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions of  them  dire^ed  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. In  the  following  pro- 
cefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjuncti- 
on to  aftrong  fire,  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre- 
dients are  more  perfectly  united  by 
heat,  than  by  the  degree  of^  tri- 
ture  ufually  beftowed  upon  them. 
From  the  ethiops  prepared  by  tri- 
ture,  part  of  the  mercury  is  apt  to 
be  fpued  out  on  making  it  into  an 
cleflary  or  pills  :  from  that  made 
by  fire,  no  feparation  is  obferved 
to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the 
moft  inactive  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations .  Some  practitioners  have 
boldly  afleried  its  poffdfing  extraor- 
.dinary  virtues;  and  moft  people 
imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  ef- 
ficacy. But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expected  from  it  in  the  common 
dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drachms,  and  continued  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  remarkable  effe^.  Sul- 
phur eminently  abates  the  power 
of  aU  the  more    active  minerals. 
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and  feems  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
reftrained-  by  them  from  operating 
in  the  body  iifelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  libe- 
ral in  the  commendation  of  medf- 
ctnes,  drfapproves  the  ethiops  in 
very  ftrong  terms.  *•  It  cannot 
"  enter  the  abforbent  veffels,  the 
**  la6teals  or  lymphatics;  but  paf- 
•*  fes  direaiy  through  the  inteftinal 
•'  tube  where  it  may  happen  to 
••  deftroy  worms  if  it  operates 
*'  luckily.  They  are  deceived 
"who  expea  any  other  eflfefcts 
*«  from  it  ;  at  leaft  I  myfelf  could 
•*  never  find  them.  I  am  afraid, 
**  it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fuch 
"  large  quantities,  to  children 
*'  and  perfons  of  tender  conftituti- 
*•  ons  ,  as  being  a  foreign  mafs, 
*«  unconquerable  by  the  body,  the 
••  more  10  be  fufpedted,  as  it  there 
**  continues  long,  (luggifh,  and 
••  inaaive.  It  does  not  raifea  fa- 
**  livation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come 
'*  into  the  blood.  Who  knows 
•*  the  efFefts  of  a  fubftance,  which 
**  fo  long  as  it  remains  compound- 
**  ed,  Teems  no  more  active  than 
*'  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  ?** 
The  ethiops  with  a  double  propor- 
tion of  mercury,  now  received  in- 
to the  Edingburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
has  a  greater  chance  for  operating 
as  a  mercurial ;  and  probably  the 
quantity  of  mercury  might  be  {till 
further  increafed  to  advantage. 


CINNABARIS  FACTITIA. 
Artifcial  cinnabar, 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  fi?c 

ounces  ^ 
Sulphur,  (even  ounces. 
Melt  the  fulphur,  apd  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver  J  if  the  mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  cxiin- 
guiili  it  by  covering  tHe  velTel. 
The  matter  is  afterwards  to  be 
reduc- 
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Take  of 
Parified  qnickfilf  er,  three  pounds 

and  a  half; 
Flower  of  fulphur,  wafhed,  one 
1^011  nd. 

Melt  the  ftilphur  in  a  large  iron 
veiTel,  over  a  gentle  (ire,  and 
add  to  it  by  degrees  the  quick- 
filver  previoufly  heated,  dirring 
them  conftantly  together  with  an 
iron  fpatuta,  that  they  may  be 
perfedly  mixed.  Immediately 
fit  upon  the  veflfel  a  wooden  co- 
ver, to  prevent  the  mixture  from 
taking  fire  :  before  the  matter  is 
grown  cold,  ^rind  it  into  pow- 
der, and  fubhme  according  to 
ftrt. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  'of  fulphur  than 
here  direAed;  but  thefe  fmaller  pror 
portions anfwer  better;  for  the  lefs 
fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is  the 
cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite,  a  confiderable 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and 
the  mixture  is  rery  apt  to  take  fire, 
efpedatly  if  the  procefs  is  fome- 
what  haftily  conducted.  Thi-  ac- 
cident, the  operator  will  have  pre- 
vious notice  of,  from  the  matter 
fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly 
confident :  as  foon  as  this  hap- 
pens, the  veiTel  muft  be  immediate- 
ly clofe  covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care 
muft  be  had  that  the  matter  rife 
not  in  the  neck  of  the  veiTel, 
fo  as  to  block,  up  and  burft  the 
glafs  :  to^  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
necked  bolt-head,  or  rather  an 
oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  fhould 
be  chofen  for  xht  fubliming  veiTel. 
If  the  former  is  employed,  it  will 
be   convenient    to  uxtroduce,   at 


times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat 
heated,  in  order  lo  be  the  better 
aiTured,  that  the  paifage  is  not 
blocking  up,  the  danger  of  which 
rtiay  be  prevented,  by  cautioufly 
raifing  the  veiTel  higher  from  the 
fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
feces  will  remain  :  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
fublimation  may  be  known  to  be  o- 
ver,  by  introducing  a  wire  as  be- 
fore, and  feeling  therewith  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veilel ,  which  will  then 
be  perfectly  fmooth  :  if  any  rough- 
nefs  or  inec|ualities  are  perceived, 
either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or 
the  fublimation  is  not  cooipleated; 
if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire 
will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the 
rifing  cinnabar. 

The  preparers   of    cinnabar  in 
hirge    quantity,     employ    earthen 
jars,  which  in  ihape  pretty  much 
refemble  an  egg.      Thefe  arc  of 
dtfFerent    fizes,  according   to   the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,   which  ibmetimes 
amounts   to  two  hundred   weight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the 
fmall   end,  almoft  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the 
vehemence,  or  irregularity  of  the 
fire.     The  greater  part,  which  is 
placed  uppermoft,  not  being  recei* 
ved  within  the  furnace,  has  no  ckr- 
cafion  for  this  defence.    The  whole 
fecret   with  regard  to  this  procefs, 
is  (i)  the  management  of  the  fire, 
which   ihould  be    fo  ilrong  as  to 
keep  the  matter  continually  fubli- 
ming to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar, 
without  coming  out  at  its  month, 
which  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate; 
(2)   to  put  into  the  fubliming  vef- 
fel,  only   fmall   quantities   of   the 
mixture  at  a  time. 

A  method  is  mentioned  in  the 
praftkal  ebemiftry  of  making  cin- 
nabar without  fublimation,  by  a*- 
gitating  or  digefting  mercury  in 
the  volatile  tincture  of  fulphur, 
already 
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already  defcribed.     I 
a   fulphureoos   liquor  more  eafily 
parable  to  have  a  like  effect :  the 
folution  {ox  lac  fulpburis  will,  with 
fome  addrefs,  fucceed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  ts 
as  a   pigment.      It   was  formerly 
held  in  great  efleem  as  a  medicine, 
in  cutaneous   foulneffes,  gouty  and 
rheumatic   pains,    epileptic    cafes, 
&c.  but  of  late,  it  has   loft  much 
of  its  reputation.     It  appears    to 
be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  eihtopt^  al- 
ready fpoken   of.     Cartheuter  re- 
lates, that   having  given  cinnabar 
in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it  pro- 
duced no  fenHbie  effeQ,  but   was 
partly  voided  along  with  the  feces 
unaltered,  and  partly  found  entire 
in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  upon 
opening  the    animal.     The  cele- 
brated  Frederick    Hoffman,    after 
beftowing  high  encomiums  on  this 
preparation,    as   having,    in  many 
inftances  within  his  own  knowledge, 
perfectly  cured  epilepfies  and  ver- 
tigoes from  contufions  of  the  head 
(where  it   is   probable,    however, 
that  the  cure  did  not  fo  much  de- 
pend upon  the  cinnabar,  as  on  the 
feontaneoof  recovery  of  the  parts 
from  the  external  injury)  obferves, 
that  the  large  repeated  dofes,  necef- 
iary  for   having  any   effect,  can  be 
borne  only  where  the   firft  pafTages 
are  ftrong,  and  that  if  the  fibres  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  lax 
and  flaccid,    the  cinnabar,    accu- 
mulated   and  concreting  With   the 
mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  occa- 
fions  great  oppreifion  ;  which  feems 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
cinnabar   is   not    fobdued   by    the 
powers   of  digeftion,    and  has  no 
proper  medicinal  a^ivity.     There 
are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  the 
daily  ufe  of  cinnabar  having  brought 
on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps  from   the 
ctanabar,    made  ufe   of    in    thofe 
cafes,  having  contained  a  lefs  pro- 
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hav«  found  portion  of  fnlphur  than  the  torts 
commonly  met  with.  The  regulus 
ofantinoony,  and  even  white  arfe- 
nic,  when  combined  with  a  ceitain 
quantity  of  common  fulphur,  feem 
to  have  their  deleter eous  power  de- 
ft royed  :  on  fepa rating  more  and 
more  of  the  fnlphur,  they  exert 
more  and  more  of  their  proper  viru- 
lence. It  does  not  feem  unrealbn- 
able  to  prefume,  that  mercury  may 
have  its  activity  varied  in  like  man- 
ner ;  that  when  perfedly  fatiated 
with  fulphur,  it  may  be  inert : 
and  that  when  the  quantity  of  ful- 
phur is  more  and  more  leilened, 
the  compound  may  have  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  the  proper 
efficacy  of  mercurials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a  drachm  of  it  burnt,  the  fume 
being  imbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occadoned  a  violent  falivation. 
This  effect  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar :  when 
fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mix- 
lure  of  mercury  and  fulphur;  but 
mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile 
vitriolic  acid  j  in  either  of  which 
circumttanccs,  this  mineral,  as  al- 
ready obfe'rved,  has  very  powerful 
effeas. 


MERCURIUS   CALCINATUS. 
Calcined  mercury . 
Lond, 
Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a  broad* 
bottomed  glaf^  veifel,  having  a 
fmall  hole  open  to  the   air  ;  and 
keep  it  in  a  conftant  heat,  in  a 
fand-furnace,  for  feverai  months , 
until  it   is    calcined  into  a  red 
powder. 

•  This  tedious  procefs  niight,  In 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit- 
ed,   by    employbg,   inftead    of  a 
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titj  of  water  fliould  be  added  afier 
the  folution  is  completed. 

This  procefs  is  given  onlj  as  pre-' 
paratory  to  fomc  of  the  following 
ones.  The  fdiution  is  highJj  cau-< 
ftic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely 
touched.  It  ftains  the  (kin  purpkr 
or  biack. 
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veflel  with  a  fmall  aperture,  a  very 
wide-mouthed,  flat  bottomed  glafs 
body,  of  fucb  a  height  that  the 
mercury  may  not.efcape:  by  this 
means,  the  air,  which  is  dfientialiy 
neceflary  to  the  calcination  of  all 
metallic  fubftances,  will  be  more 
freely  admitted.  A  veffel  might  be 
fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a  con- 
tinual flux  of  air  over  the  furface 
of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  by  fome 
highlr  efteemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  Inppofed  to  be  the  mod  effica- 
cious and  certain  of  all  the  mer- 
curials. It  may  be  advnntageouily 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates  : 
a  bolus  or  pill,  containing  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this 
calx,  and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingre- 
dient, may  be  taken  every  night. 
Thus  managed,  it  a6b  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  :  given  b^  itfelf  in 
larger dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains, 
it  proves  a  rough  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic. 

MERCURn  SOLUTIO. 

Solution  of  mercury, 
Edinb. 
Take  equal  quantitiesofpurequick- 
filver,  and  double  aquafortis. 
Digefl  them  together,  in  a  phial 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  that 
a  limpid  folution  may  be  made. 

A  QU  A  F  0  R  T I  s  diffolves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quantity, 
than  any  other  acid  :  fixteen  ounces* 
if  the  menftruum  is  very  flrong  and 
pure,  will  take  up  eleven  or  twelve. 
As  the  liquor  grows  cold,  a  confi- 
derable  part  concretes^  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veiTel,  into  a  cryflalline 
form.  If  the  whole  is  wanted  tb 
remain  fufpended,  a  proper  quan- 


CALX  MERCURIL 
Calx  of  mercury.- 
EMnb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  folntidil 
of  mercury,    and    evaporate  Hf 
over  a   gentle  fire,  till  a  white 
dry  mafs  remains. 

This  calx,  or  rftther  fait,  of 
mercury,  is  violently  corrofive. 
It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  other-^ 
wife  than  for  making  the  following 
preparation  and  the  corrofive  fub-' 
Hmate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 

vulgo 
PRiECIPITATUS  RUBER. 
Rid  calx  of  mercury^  commofify  call-^ 
td^  redprecibitatt. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in  a 
crucible,  with  fucceiTive  de- 
grees of  heat.  Its  white  colon  I' 
will  change  firfl  into  a  brown, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow  ;  a  if 
length,  upon  increafing  the  fire^ 
it  pafies  into  a  deep  red. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 

RUBER. 

We  red  Piercurial  corrofrve* 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 
G>mpound  aquafortis,  defcribed 
in    page    451,    of   each   equal 
weights. 
Mix,   and   fet  them    fn  a  broad-* 
bottomed  veffel,  in  a  faad-heat. 

tUl 
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till  all  che  humidity  is  exhaled, 
and  the  mafs  has  acquired  a  red 
colour. 


The  marine  ac'^d  in  the  com- 
pound nienftruum,  ordered  in  this 
laftprocefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 
caix  to  aiTu me  (he  bright  fparkling 
look  admired  in  it:  which ,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a 
medicine,  ought  neverthclcfs  to  be 
infided  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  (trength.  As 
foon  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
appearance,  it  fhould  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
'  wife  it  will  foon  lofe  it  again. 
The  preparation  of  this  red  preci- 
pitate, as  it  is  called,  in  perfeflion, 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  fecrec 
not  known  to  our  chemifls  ^  info- 
much  that  we  are  under  a  neceillcy 
of  importing  it  from  abroad.  This 
reflexion  (eems  to  be  founded  on 
mifinformation :  we  fometimes  in- 
deed receive*  confiderable  quanti- 
ties from  Holland  ;  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  ingredients  being 
commonly  cheaper  there  than  with 
us,  and  not  upon  any  fecret  in  the 
manner  of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  an  efcharoiic,  and  in  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  furgeons,  with  bafilicum, 
and  other  dreillngs,  for  confuming 
fungous  fielK  in  ulcers,  and  the  like 
purpofes.  It  is  fubjc£l  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  ftren^ch  ; 
more  or  lei's  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  (ire.  The  beft  cri- 
terion of  its  ftrength,  as  already 
obferved,  is  its*  brilliant  appear- 
ance; which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
its  genuinenefs:  if  mixed  with  mi- 
nium, which  it  is  fometimes  faid  to 
be,  the  duller  hue  will  difcover  the 
abufe.  This  admixture  may  be 
more  certainly  detedled  by  means 
of  fire  :  the  mercurial  part  will  to- 
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tally  evaporate,  leaving  the  miflium 
behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally,  in  venereal^ 
fcrophulousj  and  other  obllinatc 
chronic  diforders,  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  grains,  and  more.  But 
certainly  the  milder  mercurials, 
properly  managed,  are  capable  of 
anfwering  all  that  can  be  expelled 
ffom  this  J  without  occafioning  vi- 
olent anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  ill  confcquences, 
which  the  bed  management  can 
fcarccly  prevejit  this  corrofive  pie- 
pararion  from  fometimes  doing. 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  fun- 
dry  methods  of  correcting  and  ren- 
dering it  milder,  by  diverting  it  of 
a  portion  of  the  acid }  but  to  no 
very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either 
leave  the  medicine  dill  too  corro- 
five, or  render  it  fimilar  to  others 
which  are  parable  at  an  eafier 
rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 
Coralline  mercury . 
Lond, 
Pour  on  the  red   mercurial  cofro- 
five,  about  thrice  its  weight  of 
rectified  fpirit   of  wine,  and  di- 
ged  ihem  together,  with   a  gen- 
tle.heal,  for  two  or  three  days, 
frequently    fliaking     the   veffel : 
then  fet  fire  to    the  fpirit,  keep- 
*  ing  the  powder  continually  ftir- 
ring   till  all   the  fpirit  is  burnt 
away. 

Tr  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the  more 
violent  preparations  of  this  kind, 
compofed  of  metallic  bodies  united 
with  acids,  are  rendered  milder  by 
digedion  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  acid 
being  dulcified,  or  in  part  abforbed 
by  the  fpirit.  This  evidently  hap- 
pens in  fome  cafes,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  is  large,  or  fufficient 
to  render  the  comp->und  foluble  in 
water:  but  that  it  happens  equally 
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iA  others ,  I  cannot  affirm 
much  is  certain,  that  the  mercii- 
rius  cotallinus,  whether  from  this 
caufe,  or  barely  from  fomc  of  the 
acid  being  diflipated  by  the  heat  of 
the  burning  fpirit,  proves  confider- 
Mj  milder  than  the  corrofive  was 
at  firft.  It  is  dill,  however,  a  me- 
dicine ofgrtfat  adlivity,  arid  Teems 
to  be  fcarce  fufficiently  fafe  for  ia- 
ternal  ufe :  a  few  grains  of  it  ge- 
rterally  prove  cathartic  or  emetic, 
and  fometimes  occaiion  violent  fymp- 
toms.   ' 

Arcanum   corallinum. 
The  coralline  fecret,' 

Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  liitre:  diftil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a  retort ;  return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  frefli  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refidium,  and 
draw  it  off  agairi  as  before : 
repeat  this  procefs  with  four 
ounces  of  ntyf  fpirit ;  and  at 
laft  keep  the  fire  up  vtty  ftrong, 
for  at  lead  two  hours.  The 
powder,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a  cruci- 
ble, and  kept  of  a  worm-red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes  : 
then  boil   it  for  half  an   hour, 

'  in  three  pints  of  pure  water  ; 
diftil  from  it  twelve  ounces  of 
tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  Co- 
hobating  the  fpirit  twice  ;  digeft 
it  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  fand 
heat,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
frefli  tartarisled  fpirit ;  raifing 
the  fire  towards  the  end,  fo  as 
to  make  the  fpirit  fimmer  a 
little ;  afterwards  fuffcr  the 
whole  to  cool,  decant  off  the 
fpirit,  and  dry  the  powder  for 
^fc. 

Tn  I  s  preparation,  notwiihftand- 
ing  its  pompous  nam^,  is  a  very 
unthrifty     and     injudicious     one. 


Fart  in. 


The  cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre 
upon  the  corrofivc,  .anfwers  no 
ufeful  purpofe;  for  whatever  the 
acid  communicates,  is  afterwards 
diffolved  and  feparated  by  the  wa- 
ter :  if  the  direction  of  keeping 
up  a  ilrong  fire  for  fome  time,  after 
the  lail  diftillation,  is  not  (Inaiy 
complied  with,  all  the  mercury 
will  difTolve  in  the  water,  and  the 
folution  will  prove  fimrtar  to  the 
filuHo  mercurii  above  defcribed. 

PULVIS  PRiNcrpts. 
Princess  poiwder. 
Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer- 
curial Corrofive  into  a  fine  pow- 
der ;  and  digeft  it  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  an  almoft 
boiline  heat,  for  twelve  hours, 
occafionally  ftirring  up  the  pow- 
der from  the  bottom :  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  the 
powder  in  a  fre/h  parcel  of  water 
ds  before  \  repeatmg  this  procefs 
a  third  time.  "The  laft  water 
being  poured  off,  grind  the  pow- 
der with  double  its  weight  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  and  digeft  it  as  at 
firft  in  freih  waters,  till  it  be- 
comes infipid.  Afterwards  boif 
it  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  latlly, 
pouring  off  the  fpirit,  dry  the 
powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra. 
Red  panacea  af  mercury, 

Digeft  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  for  twenty-four  hours , 
fbaking  the  veffel  three  or  four 
times  :  pour  off  the  water,  dry 
the  powder,  and  drgeft  it  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  fpinC 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  The 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  off, 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  it# 
weight  of  tin£ture  of  fulphur  : 
afterwards  digeft  it  two  or  three 
day^  longer  in  frefh  fpirit  of 
wi»c  ^ 
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wine  ;  and  in  the  laft  place,   ex- 
ficcate  it  for  ufe. 

The  three  foregoing  prepara- 
tions have  been  kept  in  particular 
hands'  as  fecrets.  At  bottom  they 
are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and  much 
too  trivial  to  deferve  the  pains  ta< 
ken  about  them.  They  are  per- 
haps farther  di veiled  of  acid,  than 
the  mercurius  corallinus  of  the  (hops ; 
but  have  this  difadvantage,  that  the 
quantity  of  acid  feparated  in  the 
troublefome  digeftions,  &c.  muft 
vary  according  to  different  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  operation.  AH 
the  four  ftand  recommended  in 
fmall  dofes,  two  grains  for  inftance, 
as  excellent  alterants  and  diapho- 
retics :  in  the  larger  ones,  they 
prove  emetic  and  cathartic. 

MERCURIUS  C^RROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS,  vel  ALBUS. 

7 he  nvbite  mercurial  corr^Jive^   or 

corr9/i<ve  mercury  fublimate, 

Lund. 

Take  of 
Purified  quickfil ver,  forty  ounces ; 
Sea-fklt,  thirty  three  ounces; 
Nitre,  twenty  eight  ounces; 
Calcined    green  vitriol,  fixry-fix 
ounces . 

Grind  the  quicklilver  in  a  wooden 

-  or  done  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofive  mercury 
fublimate  already  made,  until 
the  quicklilver  is  divided  into 
fmall  grains :  this  mixture  is 
to  be  ground  with  the  nitre,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fea  fait  ; 
then  add  the  calcined  vitriol, 
continuing  the  triture  only  for 
a  little  time  longer,  left  the 
quickfilver  {houid  run  together 
flgain^  Laflly  proceed  to  fub- 
limation,  in  a  glafs  matrafs; 
to  which  you  may  adapt  a  head, 
in  order  to  fai'e  a  little  fpirit  that 
will  come  ov^r. 


It  has  been  fiippofed  that  cor* 
roiive  fublimate  participates  of  al' 
the  ingredients    employed   in    this 
procefs  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that 
it  coniids  only  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  united  together 
The    materials    being  mixed   and 
expofed   to  the  fire,  6rfl  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid;  which,  diflodg- 
ing  thofe   of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.     The  ma- 
rine acid,  refolved  into  fume  and 
alfjfted  by  the  nitrous,  diffolves  the 
mercury  now  alfo  (Irongly  heated. 
This  acid,  though  it  very  difficult- 
ly a£ls  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrong- 
ly  retained  thereby  than  any  other 
acid.     The  nitrous   fpirit,    there- 
fore,   having   nothing  to  retain  it 
(for  its  own  bafis,  and  that  of  the 
fea   fal  are  both  occupied  by   the 
vitriolic  ;  and   that   which  the  vi- 
triolic forfook  to  unite  with  thcfe, 
is   now    fcarcely  combinable  with 
it)   arifes  leaving  the  mercury  and 
marine    acid  to   fublime    together 
when    the  heat   (hall  be  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  elevate  them.    Some  fmall 
portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes 
along  with  the'^nitrous  <  and  hence 
this  compound  acid  has  been  ufuaU 
ly  employed  infted  of  the  aquafortis 
compofita^  to  which  it  is  (imilar,  fof 
making  the  red  corrofive, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  arc  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermediums  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  They  likewife  ferve  to 
afford  a  fupport  for  the  fublimate 
to  red  upon,  which  thus  affumes 
the  form  it  is  expected  in,  that  of 
a  placenta  or  cake.  The  defign  of 
adding  a  little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extinfliori 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture  with 
the  other  materials, 
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There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  If  mercury  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white  mats 
(as  formaking  the  yellow  mercurial 
emetic  or  turpeth  mineral  defcribed 
Bereafter  )  be  mixed  with  an  egual 
quantity  of  fea  fait  and  fet  to  lub- 
Ijme  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  will  quit 
the  mercury  to  unite  witb  the  bafis 
of  tite  fea  fait  ;  and  the  acid  of 
the  fea  fait,  now  fet  at  liberty,  wilt 
unite  with  the  mercury,  and  fub- 
lime  with  it  into  the  compound  re- 
quired. The  difcovery  of  this  me- 
thod is  generally  attributed  to  Boul- 
due;  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
KunckePs  lah^ratorium  cbymicum. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the 
nitrous  acid  inftead  of  the  vitriolic, 
the  event  will  be  the  fame  ;  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury, 
and  fetting  loofe  the  marine.  This 
method  the  college  of  £dinburgh 
ha  vie  received. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  is,  a  fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor-. 
tis,  evaporated  to  a  dry  white 
mafs,) 
Decrepitated  fea  fait,  of  each  e-^ 
qual  quantities. 
Powder,  and  mix  thefe  well  toge- 
ther; and  put   them  into  a  ma- 
trafs,  of  which  they  may  nearly 
fill  one  half  :  place  the  vefTel   in 
a  fand   furnace,  and  proceed  to 
fublimation  j  applying  at  Brft  a 
gentle    heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafmg  ir,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has   arifen  m  a  white  cridalline 
mais,  to  the  uppef  part  of  the 
matrafs  :  feparate  this  from  the 
red    fcoria,  and    purify    it,   if 
needful   by    a  fccond  fublima- 
tion. 


Part  IIL 


The  fublimate  made  by  this 
method  is  the  fame  with  the  fore- 
going }  but  as  the  quantity  of  (ixt 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fnmes  the  form  of  a  cake.  It  re- 
quires indeed  fome  fldll  in  the  ope- 
rator, to  give  it  this  appearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed. 
When  large  quantities  are  made^ 
this  form  may  be  eafily  obtained, 
by  placing  the  matrafs  no  deeper  in 
the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the 
matter  contaiiied  in  it  ;  and  re- 
moving a  little  of  the  fand  from  the 
fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear  in  the  neck; 
when  the  heal  ihouki  likewife  be 
fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all 
raifed  during  the  whole  procefs. 
The  fublimation  is  known  to  be 
compleated  by  the  edges  of  the 
cryftalline  cake,  which  will  form  up- 
on the  furfac^  of  the  caput  mortu- 
um,  appearing  fmooth  and  even, 
and  a  little  removed  from  it. 

Onr  apothecaries  rarely,  and 
few  even  of  the  chemifis,  attempt 
the  making  of  this  preparation 
themfelves;  greateft  part  of  what 
is  ufed  among  us  codies  from 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Some 
affirm  that  this  dangerous  fraud 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  fubli- 
mate turning  black  on  being  moif- 
tened  with  alkaline  ley  :  which 
by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be 
determined.  I  made  fundry  ex- 
periments with  this  view,  which  . 
convinced  me  of  the  infufficiency 
of  alkalies  for  difcovering  arfe- 
nic. Alkaline  ley,  poured  into 
a  folution  of  pure  fublimate. 
into  a  'folution  of  pure  arfenic, 
and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two 
folutions  in  different  proportions, 
produced  no  blacknefs  in  any  ^ 
and    though  the  pure  fublimate, 

and 
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and  the  mixtures  of  it  with  arfenic,    defirous  of  convincing  themfelves 

of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  important 
preparation.  Let  fome  of  the  fub- 
limate»  powdered  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar»  be  well  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  (page  $32.) 
and  a  little  filings  or  (havings  of 
iron  :  put  the  mixture  into  a  cru- 
cible capable  of  holding  four  or  five 
times  as  much;  give  a  gradual  fire 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
faaftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat. 
If  no  fumes  of  a  garlic  fmell  can  be 
perceived  during  the  procefs  ;  and 
if  the  panicles  of  iron  retain  their 
form,  without  ^iny  oft  hem  being  melt- 
ed; I  think  we  maj  be  fectire  that 
the  mixture  contained  00  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is   a  mod  violent 
corrofive,  prefentl/  corrupting  and 


exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe 
trials,  yet  thefe  differences  were 
neither  fo  conftant,  nor  fo  ftrongly 
marked^  as  to  be  laid  down,  uni- 
verfally,  for  criteria  oftheprefence 
or  abfence  of  arfenic  :  different 
Specimens  of  fuhlimatc,  known  to 
be  pure,  differed  confiderably  in 
(his  refpe^  *;  probably  from  their 
holding  a  little  more  or  lefs  mercury 
in  proportion  to  the  acid,  or  from 
their  retaining  fome  fmail  portion 
of  thofe  acids  which  were  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  as  intermedia. 

Some  chemifts  deny  the  jpraAi- 
caSility  of  this  adulteration.  There 
is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of 
chemiRry,  wherein  fublimate  and 
arfenic  being  mixed  together  and 
fet  to  fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in 
one  mafs,  or  yield  anv 
inilar  to  the  preparation 
tended  1  the  arfenic  abforbs  the 
acid  of  the  fublimate,  and  is  re- 
<kced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or 
butyraceous  confiftence  ;  while  the 
mercury  thus  freed  from  the  acid, 
diffils  in  its  running  form :  if  the 
quantity  of  arfenic  is  infufficient 
to  decompovnd  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate^  the  remainder  of  the 
iubliraate  concretes  diftiad  from 
the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub- 
limate cannot  be  united  together, 
into  a  cryftalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought 
to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not 
altogether  decifive  ;  for  though 
arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume 
the  required  form  by  the  common 
procefs,  it  is  poiUble  they  may  by 
£bme  other  management.  It  will 
therefore  (though  \  have  never 
found  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  abufe  is  pra^ifed)  be  proper 
to  point  out  means  for  the  fatif* 
^6tion    of    thofe,    who    may    be 


thing  fi-  deftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
here  in-  it  touches.  A  iolution  of  it  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  drachm  to  a  quart,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  keeping  down  proud  fleih,  and 
cleanfinz  roul  ulcers,  and  a  more 
dilute  Iolution  as  a  cofmetic,  and 
for  deftroying  cutaneous  infers. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  one- tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
grain.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 
a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in  an 
ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a 
drachm  of  this  folution,foftened  with 
fy rup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform  won- 
ders in  many  reputed  incurable  dif- 
tempers;  but  particularly  cautions 
us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs 
the  method  of  managing  it  is  well 
kfiown. 

Sublimate    diffolved   in    vinous 
fpirits   has  of  late  been  given  in- 
ternally    in    larger  dofes  from  a 
quarter  of  a   grain  to  half  a  grain. 
LI  3  This 
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This  method  of  udng  it  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swieten  at  Vienna,  particular!/ 
for  veneres^l  maladies  ;  and  feveral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alfo  with  fuccefs.  Eight 
grams  of  the  fublimate  are  diflblv- 
ed  in  (ixteen  ounces  of  rediged 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit ;  the 
redified  fpirit  diflblves  it  more 
perfeftiy,  and  feeins  to  make  the 
medicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal prefcription  of  Van  Swieten. 
Of  thjs  folution,  from  one  to  two 
ipoonfuls,  that  is,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
twice  a  day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fytnptoms  are  removed  ;  obferv- 
ing  to'ufe  a  low  diet  with  plenti- 
ful dilution,  otherwife  the  fubli* 
snate  is  apt  to^purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
▼erely.  It  generally  purges  more 
or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but  after* 
ivards  feems  to  operate  chiefly  by 
urine  and  perfpiration.     • 

Sublimate  confifts  of  mercury 
united  with  a  large  quantity  of 
marine  acid.  There  are  two  gene- 
ral methods  of  deftroylng  its  corro- 
iive  qualify,  and  rendering  it 
inild  ;  combining  with  it  fo  much 
frelli  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  takirtg  up,  send  feparating 
a  part  of  the  atid  by  means  of  al- 
kaline falts,  and  the  like.  On  the 
fird  principle,  m^rcuris  dulcis  is 
formed  ^  on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

MERCURIUS    DULCIS 

SUBLIMATUS. 

Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  one 

pound  ; 

Purified  quickdlver,  nine  ounces. 

Having  powdered    the*  fubMmate, 

'  add  to  it  the  quickGlver,    and 

dijeft  them  together  in  a  matrafs, 
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with  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  until 
they  unite  ;  then ,  increafing  the 
heat,  let  the  mixture  be  fub- 
limed.  The  fublimed  matter^ 
freed  from  the  accrimonious  part 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glo- 
bules as  happen  to  appear  di- 
iWnO,  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  fublimed  again ; 
and  this  fublimation  repeated  fix 
times. 

/  Edinb, 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a  gla&  mor- 
tar, four  ounces  j 
Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
'  trituration  in  a  glals  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear  ;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  nner  powder  that  flies 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  fuch  a  iize,  that 
only  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled | 
and  fet  the  gla&  in  a  fand  fur- 
nance,  fo  as  that  the  fand  ma/ 
reach  up  to  bne-hilf  its  height. 
By  degrees  of  fire  fucceffively  ap- 
plied, almoft  all  the  mercury 
ii^ill  fublime,  arid  adhere  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  vefTel.  The 
glafs  being  then  broken,  and  the 
red  powder  which  is  found  in  its 
bottoni,  with  the  whitidi  one 
that  (licks  about  the  neck,  being 
thrown  away,  let  the  white  mer* 
cury  be  fublimed  again  three  or 
four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a  very 
lioxious  operation  :  for  is  is  almoft 
impoflible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  paQticles  of  the  former 
from  arifing,  fo  as  to  affed  the  ope- 
rator's c^es  and  mouth.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confeqoence, 
that  the  ingredients  be  peife6\ly 
united  before  the  fublimation  is 
begun: 
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begun :  this  may  be  moft  commo- 
diouily  efFe6ted,  by  the  digeftion  or- 
dered iQ  the  firft  of  the  above  pro- 
ceiTes.  It  is  indeed  (lill  neceflary  to 
pulverize  the  fubliniate,  before  the 
mercury  is  added  to  it ;  but  this 
may  be  fafely  performed,  with  a 
iittle  caution  ;  efpecially,  if  during 
the  pulverization,  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little' 
fpiri<  of  wine ;  this  addition  does 
not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudice  the  fubti* 
mation  :  it  will  be  convenient  not 
to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming 
veilel  witb  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft 
(as  is  ufually  pra£Ufed)  but  to  de- 
fer this  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
-fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may  ef- 
cape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ;  and 
the  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory 
herein  has  been  productive  of  fe- 
veral  errors,'  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  general. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulclBca- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mer^ 
curius  corroJs<uuSy  is  owing  to  the 
ipicula  or  /harp  points,  on  which 
its  corroHvenels  depends,  being 
broken  and  worn  on  by  the  fre- 
quent fublimations.  If  this  opinion 
was  juft,  the  corrofive  would  be- 
come mild,  without  any  addition, 
bareiv  by  repeating  the  fublimati- 
t>n ;  out  this  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience. The  abatement  of  the 
corroiive  quality  of  the  fublimate  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  combination 
of  fo  much  freiK  mercury  with  it, 
as  is  capable  of  being  united  ;  and 
by  whatever  means  this  con^ina- 
tion  is  effaced,  th?  preparation 
will  be  fufficiently  4v»lcified.  Tri- 
ture  und  digeftioQ  promote  the  uni- 
on of  the  two,  whilft  fublimation 
tends  rather  to  difunite  them.  The 
prudent  p(>erator,  therefore,  will 
not  be  folicitous  about  feparatiog 
fuch  ^ercurial  globules  Vk  appear 


diftin£t  after  the  firft  fublimation  ; 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  reft,  by  repeat* 
ing  the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  mercurius  dukis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed  ;  and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once;  and  Neumann 
propofes  making  it  diredlly ,  by  a 
fingle  fublimation,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate is  prepared  from,  by  only 
taking  the  quickfilver  in  a  larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  eitheirof  ihefe  methods,  ihould 
prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
boiled  on  It  for  fome  time,  will  difr 
folve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being  fuf- 
ficiently dulcified,  are^  its  being 
perfe^ly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiffoluble  hj  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter. Whether  the  water,  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  has  taken  up  any 
part  of  it,  may  be  known  by  drop- 
ping into  the  liquor  a  ley  of  any 
iixt  alkaline  fait,  or  any  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit :  if  the  deco£tion  has 
any  mercurial  impregnation,  it 
will  grow  turbid  on  this  addition  : 
if  otherwise,  it  will  cantinue  lim- 
pid. But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  he  deceived  by  any  extraneous 
falinc  matter  in  the  water  itfelf : 
moft  of  the  common  fpiing  waters 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  al- 
kalies :  and  therefore,  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  diftilled  wa- 
ter, or  rain  water  ought  to  be 
ufed. 

Mercurius  diilcis,  feven  times 
fublimed,  has  been  commonly  call- 
ed Calomelas,  and  Aquila  alba  ; 
namejs  which  are  now  dropt  both 
by  the  Condon  and  Edinburgh 
colleges.  Cakrnelas  is  indeed  a 
very  improper  name  for  a  white 
preparation,  the  word  implying  a 
black   colour  :    by   grinding   mer- 
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carius  duicis  with  volatile  fpiritSy 
tt  becomes  blackifli,  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  duicis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  bed  and  fafaft  prepara- 
tions of  t!)is  mineral  for  general 
ufe,  whether  intejided  to  aS  as  a 
iialogogue,  diaphoretic,  or  alte- 
rant. Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
proceifes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The 
dofe,  for  raifing  a  falij^ation,  is 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  taken  in 
ibe  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills,  every 
night  or  oftner,  till  the  ptyalifm 
begins.  As  an  alterant  and  dia- 
phoretic t  it  is  given  in  dofes  of 
five  or  hi  grains  ;  a  purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  to 
prevent  its  affefting  the  mouth. 
it  anfwers,  however,  much  better, 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains  tytrj 
morning  and  evening,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fuch  fubftftnces  as  de- 
termine its  aflion  to  the  (kin,  a9 
the  extract  or  reiin  of  guaiacum ; 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.  By  this 
method  of  managing  it,  obftinaic 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diftem peris 
have  been  fuccefs fully  cured,  with- 
out any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations. 

Panacea  mercurii. 
Mercurial  panacea. 
Take  any  quantity  of  levigated  ca- 
lomel, and  four  times  as  much 
fpiriiof  wine.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a  fand-heat  for  twcntv 
days,  frequently  (hakingthe  vel- 
fel ;  then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and 
dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  foregoing; 
for,  as  Lemery  obfcrvcs,  the  fpirit 
of  wine  dpes  not   diffolve  any  part 


of  the  calomel.  Some  cbemift^ 
have  therefore  recornmended  a  proof 
fpirit,  or  common  water,  as  more 
fuitable  for  this  purpofe  than  rec* 
tified  fpirit  :  if  any  part  indeed 
of  the  calomel  remains  not  fufBci- 
ently  dulcified,  this  will  be  dii&lv- 
ed  by  boiling  in  water,  and  con- 
fe^uently  the  preparation  becomes 
milder  ;  but  if  the  calomel  is  well 
made,  even  water  will  have  no 
effed  upon  it  ;  the  mercury  and 
fpirit  ol^  fait  being  fo  clofely  united 
to  each  other,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  feparation  by  the  means  here 
propofed.  Nor  indieed  does  good 
mercurius  duicis  want  any  ot  its 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufficiently  fafe,  and  mild 
in  its  operation.  The  Edinburgh 
college  therefore,  who  received  this 
preparation  in  the  fomoer  editions 
of  their  pharmacopoeia,  have  now 
rejedled  it. 

MERCURIUS 
FR2ECIPITATUS  ALDUS. 
fVbite  frecipitate  •/  mtrcury, 
Edinh, 
DiiTolve  fublimate  corrofive  mer- 
cury in  a  fufficient  quantity    of 
hot   water,  and  gradually   drop 
into  the   folution  fome  Ipirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,    as  Ions  as   any 
precipitation  enfues.     Wafh  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a  filter, 
with  feverai   frefh  quantities  of 
warm  water. 

Ti^is  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly in  ointments,  in  which  inten- 
tion its  fine  white  colour  is  no 
fmall  recommendation  to  it.  For 
internal  purpofcs,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  : 
it  IS  nearly  fimiiar  to  mercurius 
duicis,  but  lefs  certain  in  its 
effedls.  Corrofive  fublimate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  confifts  of 
mercury  united  with  a  large  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  acid  :  it  is  there  dul- 
cified by  adding  as  much  fteth 
mercury  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate 
all  the  acid  ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  fatiated. 
This  [aft  way  (eems  an  unfrueal 
one,  on  account  pot  only  of  the 
lofs  of  the  acid,  but  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  neceflary  for  abforbing 
it.  The  operator  may,  however, 
if  it  fhonld  be  thought  worth 
while,  recover  the  voktiic  fait 
from  the  liquor,  by  adding  to  it 
after  the  precipitate  has  been  fe- 
parated,  a  proper  quantity  of  pot- 
adi,  and  difttlling  with  a  gentle 
heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
fpirit  of  the  volatile  fait  of  fal  am- 
ino niac  ;  for  a  true  fal  .ammoniac 
i»  regenerated  in  the  precipitation, 
from  the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit 
with  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate.  It  is  by  no  means  advifable 
to  ufe  the  liquor  itfelf  as  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  eva- 
poration and  chryftallization  as  a 
part  of  the  mercury  might  be  re- 
tained, and  communicate  danger- 
ous qualities  but  the  volatile  fait 
feparated  by  diilillation  may  be 
uled  without  fear  of  its  contain- 
ing anjr  mercury,  none  of  which 
will  arife  with  the  heat  by  which 
volatile  falts  are  diftilled. 

Fizt  alkalies  anfwer  as  efFeftual- 
1y,  for  precipitating  folutions  of 
fublimate  as  the  volatile  ;  but  the 
precipitate,  obtained  bv  means  of 
the  former ,inftead  of  bemg  white  as 
with  the  latter,  is  generally  of 
a  reddiih  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
If  fal  ammoniac  be  diiTolved  along 
with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of 
futt  alkalies  will  now  extricate  the 
volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 
occafion  as  white  a  precipitation, 
as  if  the  volatile  alkali  had  been 
previoufly  feparated  and  employed 
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in  its  pure  ftate  :  and  this  compen- 
dium is  now  allowed  by  the  London 
college.     The  procefs  is  as  follows . 

Take 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury, 
Sal   ammoniac,    of  each   equal 
weights. 

Diffolve  them  both  together  in 
water,  filter  the  foluiioo,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a  folution  of 
any  tixt  alkaline  fait.  Walh  the 
precipitated  powder,  till  it  is 
perfeaiy  fweet  (that  is  infipid  or 
void  of  acrimony.) 

Herb  the  ial  ammoniac,  be- 
fides  its  ufe  in  the  capital  intention, 
promotes  the  folution  of  the  alkali 
to  make  a  while  precipitation,  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  tbe  fublimate; 
which,  of  itfelf,  is  difficultly,  and 
fcarce  at  all  totally  folubie  by  re* 
peated  boiling  in  water  :  for  how* 
ever  (kilfully  it  is  prepared,  fome 
part  of  it  will  have  an  under  pro- 
portion of  acid,  and  confequently 
approach  to  the  ftate  of  morcurius 
dulcis.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  re- 
quifite  in  the  precipitation,  for  if 
too  large  a  quantity  of  the  fixt  al- 
kaline folution  be  imprudently  ad- 
ded, the  precipitate  will  lofe  the 
elegant  white  colour  for  which  it 
is  valued. 

A  paciPiTATE  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  preceding  has 
been  commonly  diftinguiflied  by 
the  fame  name,  mercurius 
PEEciFiTATus  ALIUS;  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, is  as  follows. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little^  fome  very  ftrong  brine  of 
fca  fait,  until  all  the  quickfilvcr 
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is  precipitated  io  form  of  a  very 
white  powder ;  which  is  to  be 
wafhed  upon  a  fiUre  with  warm 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the '  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Th  I  s  is  a  very  unfrugal  pre- 
paration :  for  fea  fait,  in  whatever 
proportion  it  be  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  :  this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpifit  to  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  precipitate  is 
fallen,  when  it  will  again  grow 
turbid,  and  let  fall  a  coniiderable 
quantity  of  frc(h  precipitate. 
Homberg  obferves,  that  if  the 
acid  fpirij  bears  an  over-proporti- 
on to  the  mercury  jn  the  u>iuti- 
on,  no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
brine  of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipi- 
tate be  wafhed  too  often  with  hot 
water,  it  will  all  diflblve  and  pafs 
the  filtre  :  the  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  em- 
ployed at  firft  to  throw  down  the 
mercury  be  fuffered  to  ftand  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fubftitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this; 
but  very  injudicioufly  :  the  firft 
is  To  mild,  as  not  improperly  to 
deferve  the  appellation  by  which 
it  is  diflinguimed  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  Juicis  ; 
whilft  this  lad.  is  fo  far  corrofive, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharotic. 
Internally,  it  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of;  notwiihftand- 
ing  the  character  given  of  it  by 
lioerhaave,  of  being  *'  perhaps 
V  the  belt  remedy  hitherto  af- 
**    forded  by  mercury."    Mercu- 
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rius  dulcis  produces  the  good  ef- 
TcQs  which  this  is  fuppoled  to  do, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty* 
and  without  difordering  the  con- 
ftitution,  occafioning  vomitting,&c. 
which  this  precipitate,  in  a  dofe 
of  two  or  three  grains »  frequently 
does. 

Mercurius    fracipitatus 

PUSCUS,    VUlgO   WURTZII. 

Brown,  commonly  called  Wurtz^s^ 
precipitate. 

Take  any  quantity  of  a  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 

'  and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil 
oftarrar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
efferveifcence  cea(es.  A  pow- 
der wi]l  precipitate,  which  is 
to  be  edulcorated  as  the  fore^ 
going. 

This  preparation  was  in  con* 
fiderable  efteem  fome  years  ago» 
but  at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never 
made  ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is 
now  rejedted  both  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges.  It 
does  not  feem  to  differ  in  flreogth 
or  effedls  from  the  fweet  precipi- 
tate. 

MERCURIUS 
PRiECIPITATUS  VIRIDIS. 
Green  precipitate  of  mercury. 
Edinb. 
Diffolve  four  ounces   of  corroiivc 
fublimate  mercury  (previoufly  re- 
duced  to  powder)  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water. 

Digeft  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
raatrafs,  until  a  deep  blue  tinc- 
ture is  extracted. 
Filter  the  tin^ure,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  the  mercurial  fo- 
lution :  when  the  precipitate  has 
fallen,  evaporate  \n  a  fftnd  heat 
to  drynefs. 

ThI5 
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Th  I  s  differs  from  the  fwect  pre- 
cipitate,  in  containing  an  admix- 
ture of  copper,  which  renders  it  an 
emetic  too  rough  to  be  ufed,  inter- 
nally with  fafcty  :  and  hence  the 
prefcnt  pra6iicc  has  aimoft  entirely 
rejeaedit. 

This  preparation  Ls  confiderably 
diflferent  from  the  green  precipi- 
tate of  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
There  the  proportion  of  copper, 
contained  in  the  preparation  when 
finiOied  is  much  greater  ;  for 
though  the  quantity  diredled  to  be 
taken  is  lefs,  yet  aquafortis  being 
employed  foi  the  menftruum,  the 
whole  is  diffolved  ;'  whereas  the 
volatile  fpirit,  here  employed,  ex- 
cradlr  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
it. 

MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 

FLAVUS 
Thejeilow  mercurial  emetic, 
Lond, 
Upon  purified  quicklilver,  con- 
tained in  a  glafe  veffel,  pour 
jdonUt  its  weight  of  the  ftrong 
fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Heat 
the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  make  it  boil,  till  a 
white  mafs  remains,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
ftrong  fire.  This  mafs  on  the 
flffufion  of  warm  water,  grows 
yellowifti,  and  falls  into  powder, 
which  is  to  be  diligently  ground 
with  the -water,  in  a  glals  mor- 
tar :  then  fuffer  it  to  fettle,  pour 
off  the  water  and  wafh  the 
powder  in  Jfcveral  parcels  of  frelh 
water,  until  it  is  fufficiently  dul- 
fified. 

MERCURIUS 
ERiECIPITATUS  FLAVUS, 

feu 
TURPETHUM  MINERALS. 
f$Ilow  precipitate  of  mercury  ^    or 
*  •  .   turpetjj  mineral 
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EMttb. 
Take  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
filver,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Cautioufly  mix  them 
together  and  diftil  in  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand  furnace,  to 
dryoefs  ;  the  white  calx,  which 
is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  warm  water,  immediately 
grows  of  a  yellow  colour  :  wafh 
this  in  frefli  waters  renewed 
feveral  times,  until  it  has  loft 
all  its  acrimony  :  then  dry  it  for 
ufe. 

Th  b  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  directed  was  double  to  that 
in  the  above  prefcriptions  :  the  re- 
dudtion,  now  made  in  this  article, 
greatly  facilitates  the  procefs  :  and 
even  lefs  than  the  prefent  quantity 
would  fufBce; 

Boerhaave  directs  this  preparati- 
on to  be  made  in  an  open  glais, 
flowly  heated,  and  then  placed 
immediately  upon  burning  coals  ; 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxi- 
ous. This 'method  will  fucced 
very  well,  with  a  little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall 
quantity  :  but  where  the  mixture  is 
large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand  furnace,  with  a 
recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
ty  of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken,  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble, 
to  (leadily  k«ep  up  the  heat, 
without  at  all  increafing  it,  tHl 
the  ebnllitton  ceafes,  when  the 
fire  fhould  be  augmented  to  the 
utmofl  degree,  that  as  much  as 
poiHble  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely 
exficcated,  it  proves  a  cauflic  fait, 
which  in  the  ablution  with  water 
will  alfnofl  all  diffolve,  leaving 
only  a  little  quantity  of  lurpeth  : 

the 
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the  more  of  the  acid  has  been  diili- 
pated  the  lefs  of  the  remaining 
mercury  will  diflblve,  and  confe- 
quently  the  yield  of  turpeth  will 
be  the  greater  j  fire  expelling  only 
the  acid  (viz.  fuch  part  of  the  acid 
as  is  not  completely  fatiated  with 
mercury)  while  water  takes  up 
always  along  with  the  add,  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the 
mercury  iifelf.  Even  when  the 
matter  has  been  ftrongly  cakioed, 
a  part  will  ftill  be  foluble  j  this  evi- 
<iciitly  appears  upon  pouring  into 
the  wafhings  a  little  folution  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw 
down  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
yellow  precipitate,  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is 
lefs  violent  in  operation. 

From  this  experipaent,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  beft  method  of 
edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by 
impregnating  the  water,  intended 
Xo  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with 
a  determined  proportion  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait:  for  by  this  means, 
the  wafhed  turbith  will  not  only 
turn  out  greater  in  quantity,  but, 
what  is  of  more  confequence, 
always  have  an  equal  degree  of 
ftrength  ;  a  circumftance  which 
deferves  particularly  to  be  confider- 
ed,  efpecially  in  making  fuch  pre- 
parations as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently 
corrofive  to  be  ufed  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
the  fuperfluous  acid  is  here  abforb- 
ed  from  the  mrcrury  by  the  al- 
kaline fait ;  yet  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  tarta* 
rum  vitriolatum,  or  nitrum  *vitriola- 
turn  (i.  c.  a  combination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkali)  be 
diilblved  in  water,  acd  the  folution 
added  to  a  folution  of  mercury 
ip  aquafortis  ;    the    vitriolic  acid 


will  unite  with  the  mercury,  and 
form  with  it  a  turbith,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  only 
the  alkali  dilTolved  in  the  aqua- 
fortis, and  united  with  the  acid 
thereof  into  a  regenerated  nitre. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  pre- 
paration defcribed  by  Wilfon,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  excellent  prtci* 
pitate  of  mercury  ;  which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  a  true  turbith,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  diiTolving  four  ounces  of 
nitrum  vitriolatum  in  iixteen  ounces 
offpirit  of  nitre  ;  diilblving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of 
mercury  ;  abftrafling  the  menftru- 
mn  in  a  fand  heat  ;  and  edulcora- 
ting with  water  the  gold-coloured 
mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  (Irong 
emetic,  and  .in  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  moft  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  adtion  how- 
ever is  not  confined  to  the  primx 
viae  ;  it  will  fometimes  excite  a 
ptyalifm,  if  a  purgative  is  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi- 
cine is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent 
gonorrhaeas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts :  it  is 
faid  likewife  to  have  been  employ- 
ed with  great  fbceefs,  in  robuil 
conftitutions,  againft  leprous  dif- 
orders,  and  obftinate  glandular 
obf^rudtions  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  dx  or  eight.  It  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  a  grain  or 
two  as  an  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  piercurius  calcinatus  already 
fpoken  of. 

This  medicine  has  been  of  late 
recommended  as  the  moft  eft'e^tial 
prefervaiive  againft  the  hydropho- 
bia. There  arc  favefa  I  examples 
of  its  preventing  madnefs  in  dogs 
that  had  been  bitten  s  and    fotne, 

of 
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of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the 
xnadnefs  was  begun  :  from  fix  or 
feven  grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be 
given  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  for  a  little  time,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls 
and  changes  of  the  moon.  Some 
few  trials  have  likewiie  been  made 
on  human  fubjefts,  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  ;  and  in  (hefe  alfo  the  turbiih, 
-  iifed  either  as  an  emetic  or  altera- 
tive, feemed  to  have  good  effects. 
See  James's  treatife  on  canine 
madnefs. 

The  wadiings  of  turbith  mi- 
neral are  uled  by  fome,  exter- 
nally, for  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulneffes.  In  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  arc  always  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution  :  this 
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is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  (Irength  ;  more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  diffolved, 
as  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.  The 
pharmacoposia  of  paris  directs  a 
mercurial  waili  free  from  this  in- 
convenience, under  the  title  oiJ^ua 
mercurialise  or  Mercurius  liquidus. 
It  is  compofed  of  an  ounce  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
ililled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed; 
but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mer- 
curial .folution,  without  growing 
turpid  and  precipitating  a  part  of 
the  mercury. 
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Preparations  of  antimony. 


ANTIMONY   is    compofed  of 
a  metal,  united  with  fulphur 
or  common  brimftone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the 
fulphur  exhales  ;  the  metallic 
part  remaining  in  form  of  a  white 
calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a  whitifli  brittle  metal,  call- 
ed regulus.  This  is  readily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
bodies  of  that  clafs,  by  its 
not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis  ; 
its  proper  menftruum  is  aqua 
regis. 

)f  aqua  regis  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  diffolved  ;  and  the 
fulphor  thrown  out,  partly  to 
the  Gdes  of  the  veffel,  and  part- 
ly to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
in  form  of  a  greyifh  yellow 
fobftance.     This,  feparated  and 


purified  by  fublimation,  appears 
on  all  trials  the.  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 
The  metal,  freed  from  the  ful- 
phur naturally  blended  with  it, 
and  afterwards  fufed  with  com- 
mon brimftone,  refumes  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a 
medicine  of  the  greateft  power  of 
any  known  fubftance :  a  quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the 
tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  virulent  effects,  if  taken 
diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate. 
If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be 
immediately  niifcible  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  it  proves  yiolentiy 
emetic;  if  {o  managed  as  to  be 
more  flowly  a£ted  on,  cathartic  ; 
and  in    either    cafe,    if  the  dofe 
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is  extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic.  The 
Thus  though  vegetable  acids  ex- 
tra^ fo  little  from  this  metal, 
that  the  remainder  feems  to  have 
loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the 
tinctures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
flronglj  emetic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
regulus  has  been  caft  into  the 
form  of  pillars,  which  a^ed  as 
virulent  cathartics,  though  with- 
out fuffering  any  fcnfible  diminution 
of  weight  in  their  paiTage  through 
the  body  ;  and  this  repeatedly,  for 
a  great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the 
inflammable  ptinciple  which  it  has 
in    common    with    other    metalic 
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nitrous  or  viriollc  acids- ex- 
pel the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the 
corroiive  into  a  cak  fimilar'to  the 
foregoing. 


bodies,  that  is  reduced  to  a  calx, 
becomes  indiflbluble  and  inadive. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a  ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafs, 
as  eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and 
as  virulent  in  operation,  as  the 
regulus  itfelf :  the  glafs, thoroughly 
mingled  with  fuch  fubflances  as 
prevent  its  folubility,  as  wax,  re- 
lins,  and  the  like,  is  again  render- 
ed mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already 
obferved,  difiblve  but  at>  extreme- 
ly minute  portion  of  this  metal  : 
the  folution  neverthelefs  proves 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a  powder, 
to  which  they  adhere  {o  flight ly 
as  to  be  feparable  in  good  meafure 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  regulus  in  form  of  a 
calx  nmilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  The  marine  acid  has 
a  very  different  cffcfl  :  this  re- 
duces the  regulus  into  a  violent 
corrofive,  and  though  it  difiicultly 
unites,  yet  very  clofely  adheres  to 
it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
regulus    arifjng     along    with    it. 


Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
powder  of  this  metal:  and  hence 
crude  antimony,  (in  which  the 
regulus  appears  to  be  combined 
with  from  one  fourth  to  one  half 
its  weight  of  fulphur)  proves  al« 
together  mild.  If  a  part  of  the  ful- 
phur be  taken  away,  by  fuch  ope<^ 
rations  as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine 
the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  be^ 
comes  proportionably  more  a£live. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre  to  a  certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diflipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  aftive.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  is  more  than  fuflicient  to  con- 
fume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it, 
deflagrating  with  the  inflkmmable 
principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf  ren- 
ders it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is 
likewife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  hj 
certain  metals,  and  by  alkaline 
falts.  Thefe  laft  when  united 
wit^i  fulphur,  prove  a  menftruuin 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted) 
and  hence  if  the  fufion  is  long  conti- 
nued, the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

Crocus    aktimonii    medci- 

NALIS. 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony. 

Take  of    . 

Antimony,  eight  parts; 
Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix,  and  throw  them  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red  hot  crucible : 
when  the  deflagration  ceafes, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
and  I  educe  the  matter  into 
powder 

Thi« 
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Th  I  s  preparation  is  fufficiently 
mild,  though  confiderably  more  ac- 
tive than  the  crude  mineral :  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  grains  will  in  fome 
conftitutions  operate,  though  very 
gently,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. It  appears  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  the  meMcinal  regulus  here- 
after defcribed.  « 

In  this  and  the  following  pro- 
ceffes  with  nitre,  the  operator 
niuft  obferve  to  throw  into  the 
Crucible  only  a  little  of  the  mat- 
ter at  a  time>  and  to  wait  till 
the  deflagration  of  one  parcel  is 
over  before  another  is  added  ;  for 
if  much  was  pnt  in  at  once;  the 
deflagration  would  be  fo  violent, 
that  great  part  of  the  matter 
would  be  thrown  over  the  cruci- 
ble. The  powder  is  moft  conve- 
niently introduced  by  means  of 
a  fmall  iron  ladle  :  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  bring  back  with 
the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal,  which 
would  fet  fire  to  the  reil  of  the 
mixture. 


Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 
The  milder  crocus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts j 
Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix  them  together,  and  throw 
the  powder  by  degrees  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible.  As  foon  as  the 
deflagration  ceafes,  remove  the 
matter  from  the6re  (without  fuf- 
fering  it  to  melt)  and  reduce  it 
into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  ini- 
iior^  not  m  regard  to  the  crocus 
above  defcribed,  but  to  that 
which  follows.  It  a6ts  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  fore- 
going ;  the  increafe  of  the  nitre 
occafioning  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fulphur  ot  the  actimony  to 
be  difllpated.  The  London  com- 
mittee  received  jt  in    their    firft 
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draught,  with  the  charaficr  of  an 
antimonial  of  mild  opcrarion» 
which  bad  proved  a  fuccefsful 
medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
without  any  one  example  of  its 
being  unfafe.  Some  trials  how- 
ever, afterwards  reported  to  them, 
where  the  operation  of  this  and 
the  following  crocus  were  com- 
pared, induced  them  to  lay  this 
preparation  afide.  It  appears  ta 
differ  from  the  other  only  in  being 
kfs  violent. 

CROCUS*  ANTIMONII. 

Crocus  of  antimony  f  commonly  calh 
ed  Crocus  metallorum^  and  by 
foreign  writers^  Hepar  antimonii, 
or  liver  of  antimony^,  9 

bond. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre  of  each  equal  weights. 

Reduce  them  fepafately  into  pow- 
der $  then  mix,  and  injed  them 
into  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  that  the  mixture  (after 
deflagration)  may  mt\x.  Them 
pour  it  out,  feparate  the  fcoriae, 
and  referve  the  matter  underneath 
tbem4M[|^  ^^^  u^^  :  it  proves 
difi^erent  m  colour,  according  to 
the  continuance  of  the  heat;  the 
longer  it  has  been  kept  in  fulion, 
the  yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinh. 
The  mixture  of  antimony  and  nitre, 
made  as  above,  is  to  be  ixijefled 
into  a  red-hot  cruciblej;  when 
the  detonation  is  over,  feparate 
the  reddifh  metallic  matter  from 
the  whitifh  crnfl,  and  edulcorate 
it  by  repeated  waihings  with  hoc 
Water. 

Herb  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  almoft  totally  confuoded,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  divefled  of 
its  corrector.     Thefe  preparations, 

given 
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given  from  two  to  ilx  grains,  ad 
as  violent  emetics,  greatly  difor- 
dering  the  conftiiution.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes; 
as  the  bafts  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions; and  among  the  farriers,  who 
frequently  give  to  horfes  an  ounce 
or  two  a  day,  divided  into  differ- 
ent dofes,  as  an  alteratire  :  in 
thefe  and  other  quadrupeds,  this 
medicine  a£ts  chiefly  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  -accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
Icfs  proportion  of  -nitre  than  di- 
redted  above  ;  and  without  any 
farther  melting,  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  that  the  matter 
a<;quires  by  deflagration,  which 
when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  very 
confiderabie  :  a  little  common  fait 
is  added  to  promote  the  fulion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  mortar,  fome- 
what  heated,  and  placed  under  a 
chimney  :  when  the  6rft  ladleful 
is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal 
is  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the 
fire  :  the  reft  of  the 
then  added  by  little 
the  deflagration  is  foon 
the  yvholMMpears  in 
perfect  fufion  :  when  OTdTa  con- 
fiderabie quantity  of  fcorise  are 
found  upon  the  furface  ;  "which 
fcorise  are  eafily  knocked  off  with 
a  hammer.  The  crocus  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  of  a  redder  co- 
lour, than  that  of  the  firft  of  the 
above  proceifes. 


CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 

LOTUS.  • 
IVaJbtd  crocus  of  antimor^, 
Lona. 
Reduce    the  crocus  into    a    very 
fubtije    powder,  and   boil   it  in 
'    water ;    then,    throwing    away 
this    water,    wafh   the    powder 
feveral.  times    in    freih    warm 


water,  until 
ly  infipid. 


Part  III. 
it  becomes  perfed- 


matter  on 
mixture   is 
and  little 
over,   and 


This  procefs  is  defigned  chiefly 
to  fit  the  crocus  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  emetic  tartar,  of  which 
hereafter,  and  of  the  i^nti n tenia  1 
emetic  wine,  page  293.  "If  the 
Crocus  wa^  employed  tor  thofe 
purpofes.  without  wadiing,  the 
alkaline  fait,  which  it  is  in  fome 
decree  impregnated  with  from  the 
deflagration  of  the  nitre,  would 
in  part  fatiate  the  acids  of  the 
tartar,  and  of  the  wine,  and  thus, 
impeding  their  anions  on  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  render 
the  medicines  very  precarious  in 
ftrength  :  that  uncertainties  of  this 
kind  may  be  the  more  effeflually 
guarded  againft,  the  glafs,  or  ra- 
ther the  pure  regulos  of  antimony* 
is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  crocus » 
both  for  the  emetic  tartar  and 
wine.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
as  appears  in  the  foregoing  pro-' 
cefs,  does  not  allow  the  crocus  to 
be  kept  in  its  unwa/hed  flate  i 
making  the  ablution  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  it. 

Embticum  mite  ant im on  II. 

A  mild  antimonial  emetic , 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part; 
Nitre,  twO  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  little  and  little  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  :  when  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  the  remaining 
matter  which  proves  white,  is  to 
be  waflied  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fo 
large,  as  to  confume  not  only  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but 
likewife  great  part  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  regulus. 
Boerhaave,  from  whom  this  prepa- 
ration is  taken,  informs  us  that 
it  is  fo  mildy  as  often  to  occafion 

only 
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only  fome  light  naufea  and  gentle    Thefevtral  wafhings,  mixed  toge 


vomiting,  with  a  large  difcharge 
of  faliva,  and  thick  urine.  lis  ef- 
ft£ls  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fanje 
with  thofe  of  the  regulus  midicinalis 
and  crocus  medicinalis, 

CALX  ANTIMONII. 

Calx  0/  antimony,   commonly  called 
Diaphoretic  antimony , 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  three  pans. 

Let  the  powdered  antimony  be  well 
mixed  wth  the  nitre,  and  gradu- 
ally injedted  into  a  cruc ible,  heat- 
ed to  a  lizht  white  heat ;  the  matter 
being  afterwards  taken  from  the 
fire,  is  to  be  wafhed  with  water, 
both  from  the  fait  which  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  from  tlje  groflcr 
part  thsTt  is  lefs  perfedly  cal- 
cined. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  hatf  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  ^mix  them  together, 
and  throw  the  mixture,  by  a 
fmall  ladleful  at  a  time,  into 
a  red-hot  crucible  :  when  the 
detonation  is  over,  let  the  white 
mafs  be  calcined  in  the  fire  for 
half  an  hour  longer  ;  then  pow- 
der and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflel 
clofely  ftopt. 
This  powder,  unwaHied,  is  called 

ANTIMONIUM   D'APHORETI- 

CUM  NITRA TUM. 

titrated  diaphoretic  antimony. 

When  the  powder  is  wafhed  with 
freili  Quantities  of  water,  4ill  the 
water  comes  off  infipid,  it  is 
called. 

ARTIMONIUM    DIAPHORETI- 

CUM  LOTUM. 

Wajbed   Mapboretic  antimofiy*^ 


ther,    filtered,     and   evaporated 
over   a   gentle  fire  till  a  cuticle 
form^  on   the  furface,  yield,  in 
the  cold,  cryftals,  Called 
NITRUM  STIBIATUM. 
Antimoniated  nitre. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  waihing  from  the  fa  line 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inadlive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  affure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effects  as  its  ufual  title 
(that  under  which  it  ftands  in  the 
laft  of  the  above  proceffcs}  im- 
ports :  Boerhaave  declares,  that  it 
is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entireljr 
deftitute  of  all  n^edicinal  virtue : 
and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  admit  that  it  has  no  fehfi* 
ble  operation.  The  common  dofe 
is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
half  a  drachm  ;  though  Wilfoh  re- 
bates, that  he  has  known  it  given  by 
half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days 
together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calj^,  by* 
being  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
contra 6ts  an  emetic  quality  :  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  powers  of  the  regulifie 
part  arc  not  entirely  deftroyed  5 
that  the  preparation  has  the  vir- 
tues of  other  aiitimonials  i^htch 
are  given  as  alteratives,  that  is, 
in  (uch  fmall  dofes  as  n6t  to 
ftimulate  the  fjrimx  vise  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  diaphoretic  antimony, 
as  it  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
eft  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
may  be  ufeful  for  children,  and 
fuch  delicate  conftitutions  where 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  arc 
cafily  affe^ed.  The  obfervation, 
however,  from  which  thefe  con- 
ckifions  are  drawn,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded  •  Ludovi- 
ci  relates,  that   after   keeping  the 
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powder  for  four  years*  it  proved 
as  mild  as  at  firft  :  and  the  Straf- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia »  with  good 
realon,  fufpe^ls,  that  where  the 
calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had 
either  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  as 
would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended with  this  fymptom  (for  the 
great  aiexipbarmac  virtues »  attri- 
buted to  it,  have  occafioned  it  to 
be  exhibited  even  in  the  more  dan- 
gerous malignant  fevers,  and  other 
diforders,  which  are  frequenilv  ac- 
companied with  vomiting)  or  toat  it 
had  not  been  fufficiently  calcined, 
or  perfectly  freed  from  fuch  part 
of  the  regulus  as  might  remain  un- 
calcined.  The  uiicalcined  part  be- 
ing groifer  than  the  true  calx,  the 
feparation  is  effected  by  waihiog 
over  with  water,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  directed  in  page  257,  for  fe- 
parating  earthy  powders  from  their 
grofler  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea  fait, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine  has 
proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fect is  not  owins  to  any  particular 
quality  of  the  Ua  fait,  but  to  its 
quantity,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered lefs. 
The    nittum    ftihiatum  is    pro- 

.  dttced'by  the  deflagration  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  with  the 
nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 

fal  poljcreji  (page  467)  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than 
in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  an- 
tiqjpnial  cal^. 


Part  ffl. 

Deflagrate  them  together,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 


Cbrussa    antimonxi. 
Cerujfe  of  antimonj. 
Take  of 
Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part; 
Niue,.three  parts. 


Thb  refults  of  both  proceffes 
appear  to  be  altogether  the  fame. 
!t  IS  not  neceflary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here)  as  when  antinoony  itfelf 
is  employed  ;  for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  dillipation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fe- 
parated.  Two  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  of  the  regulus  are  fuficient. 
It  is  better  however  to  have  an 
ovtr-proportion  of  nitre  than  an 
under  one,  left  fome  parts  of  the 
regulus  fliould  cfcape  being  fuiK- 
ciently  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  though  crude  antimony  and 
the  regttl(}s  yield  the  fame  calces, 
yet  the  falti  feparated  in  waihing 
the  calces  are  very  different.  As 
crude  andmony  contains  common 
fulphur,  the  acid  of  the  fulph»r 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bafes  of 
the  nitre,  and  the  refuJt  is  a 
neutral  fait  (page  467.)  As  the- 
>  regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  or 
imflammable  princible,  but  no 
fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalized,,  as 
it  would  be  by  charcoal  or  other 
like  inflammable  bodies  (page 
4^6)  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  fahs.  If 
only  equal  parts  of  the  regulus 
and  nitre  be  employed,  and  the 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  fdr  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  wilt  prove  more 
cauftic  than  even  the  potential  cau- 
tery of  the  fliops.  But  the  caufli- 
ticity  of  the  fait  will  ftil!  be  far 
greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  fimple 
regulus  of  antimony,  the  martial 
regulus  be  iifed. 


REGULUS 
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REGULUS    ANTIMONU 

MEDICINALIS. 

Medicinal  regulus  of  antimonj. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces  ; 
Sea  fait,  four  ounces* ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder*  and 
throw  the  mixture,  by  little  ac 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
occafionally  breaking,  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  cruft  that  forms 
on  the  furface.  When  the 
fuiion  is  compleated,  pour  out 
the  matter  into  an  heated    cone, 


(Pbarm,  Argent.  1725.  pag.  z$z.) 
It  is  faid  that  a  dofe  or  two  have 
frequently  removed  thefe  difbr- 
ders,  by  occaiioning  either  a  fa- 
lutary  diaphorefis,  or  ailing  mild- 
ly by  (lool  or  vomit.  The  co- 
lour of  the  levigated  powder  is  a 
purplifh  brown.  The  aniimonial 
emetic  of  Boerhaave,  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  white,  is  nearly 
(imilar  to  it  in  its  medicinal  ^f- 
fcds. 
The  common  fatt  feems   to  be 


of  no   further  ufe  in  the  procefs, 

than  as  it    ferves    to  promote  the 

fufion  ;   and  even    for    this    it    is 

gently  {baking  it  now  and  then,    not    neceffary.     The    mediciile  is 

or  ftriking  it  on  thefid^s,  that    faid  to  be  rather  more    mild    and 

certain  in  operation,   if  prepared 
without  it« 


the  regulus  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  ;  when  grown  cold,  beat 
off  the  fcorise,  and  grind  the 
regulus  into  l  powder,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofe-llopt 
irial. 

This  medicine  is  nearly  (imilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  c^e- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  defcribed  : 


RlLGITLUS      AftTililONII. 

Regulus  of  antimony* 
Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude  tartar^    of    each   equil 
«,  ,  parts. 

In    both    proceflfes,    the  antimony    Grind  them  (eparately  into  a  pow- 
is  freed  from  a  fmall  portion  of  its         der,  then  mix,  and  riib  thenf  all 


fuhphur,  which  is  diffipated  in 
flatne  by  the  nitre,  and  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre-^ 
paration  is  greatly  celebrated  by 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
iicians,  in  fundry  obftinaie  chroni- 
cal diforders,  and  efteemed  one  of 
thd  beil  antimoniali  that  can  ht 
gi^en  with  fafety  as  alterants  :  it 
operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic, 
and  fometimes,  though  rarely , 
proves  emetic.  The  dofe  is  from 
three  or  four  grains  to  twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  in  a 
fubtile  powder,  is  the  genuine 
FEBRIFUGE  POWDER  of  Craa- 
nius  (Fharm,  Borufjo- Brandenburg ^ 
edit  1734.  pag.  107.)  and  has 
been  greatly  commended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in- 
teraiittent     and     continual    kind, 


together.  Throw  the  powder, 
at  feverai  times,  iiito  a  red-hot 
crucible^  taking  ctfre  to  break 
the  cruft,  which  forms  on'  the 
furface,  with  an  iron  rod :  when 
the  detonation  h  over,  let  a 
ftrong  fire  be  made,  that  the 
matter  may  flow  like  waicr^ti»trh 
pour  it  out  into  i  warm  greafed 
cone,  which  is  to  be  gently 
ftruck  on  the  fldei,  that  the  re- 
gulus may  feparate  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  ;  when  grown  cold, 
let  the  regulus  be  cleared 
fcom  the  fcorise  that  lie  9,  top 
of  it. 

In  thic  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  publiflied  in  the 
year  1744)  an  alkaline  fait  \i  pro- 
r  M  m  a  duccd 
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duced  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,,  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  entirely  to  abforb 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  :  the 
alkali,  thus  fiilphurated,  will  take 
up  more  or  Icfs  of  the  reguline  part, 
according  to  its.  quantity,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fu(ion. 

As  the  ingredients  are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  tmalU  and  if  the 
fufion  is  long  continued,  fcarce 
perceptible,  almoft  the  vi^hole  of  it 
being  taken  up  into  the  fcoris : 
in  order  to  obtain  the  largcft  quan- 
tity, the  nitre  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  toge- 
ther, and  deflagrate  them  in  an 
iron  ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mix- 
ture with  the  antimony  j  for  by  this 
means,  the  lofs  of  lome  part  of 
the  antimony,  which  otherwife 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevent- 
ed, a  fmaller  crucible  will  ferve, 
and  lefs  time  and  labour  complete 
the  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce 
any  of  the  aniimonial  calces  (as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  ceruile, 
or  antimony  calcined  by  itfelf) 
into  regulus  ;  the  oily  matter  of 
the  tartar  fupplying  the  inflam- 
mable prinqiple,  which  all  calces 
require  for  their  revival  into  a 
metallic  form  j  and  the  alkaline 
fait  promoting  their  fufion.  It 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  cbemifts  ;  by  whom  u  is  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  hiack  Jiux. 
The  largefl:  yield  .of  regulus,  hi- 
therto obtained  from  antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with- 
out addition,  as  dire^ed  hereafter 
for  making  glafs  of  antimony,  *and 
reviving  the  calx  by  fufion,  with 
thif^  or  other  like  compofltions. 
Mr.  GeoflFroy,  who  firft  commu- 
liicated  this  method  to  the  French 
academyi   feems    to    look   upon 
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foap  (the  fubftance  he  happened^ 
to  make  ufe  of  himfelf)  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fucceed ;  bit 
the  effects  of  this  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux. 
Both  condft  of  an  alkaline  fait,  and 
an  inflammable  (not  fulphureous) 
fubflance,  which  are  the  only  ma- 
terials here  neceflary.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  moft  advantageous  pro- 
cefs for  obtaining  the  regulus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rollpwing. 

Let  powdered  antimony  be  cal- 
cined or  roafted  over  a  gentle 
fire,  as  directed  hereafter  for 
making  the  glafs.  Mix  the  calx 
with  about  equal  its  weight  of 
Tome  reducing  flux,  fuch  as  the 
black  flux  above-mentioned. 
Meh  the  mixture  in  a  crucible, 
with  a  quick  fire,  and  when  in 
thin  fufion,  pour  it  into  a  cone 
heated  over  a  fmoaky  flame  :  the 
pure  .regulus  will  faU  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcorise  floating  or  the 
top. 

RegulxTs    antimonii    mar- 

TIALIS.      , 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  pound | 
Smail  pieces    of  iron,    half   a 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a  crucible  to  a 
wjiite  heat :  then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  firfl  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  nitre  might  here  bedimi- 
nifhed  to  one-fourth  its  weight, 
and  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity. 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall 
nails  ;  the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly- 
ing clofer  together,  are  not  (b  rea- 
dily a6ted  upon  by  the  antimony. 
Regolus 
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ANTIMONII 

LATUS.    . 

Stellated ngulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  by  melcing  the  marti- 
al   regulus   feveral  times    with 
frefii  nitre  and  tartar. 


The 


iimple  regnlus  of  anti- 
monj  is  more  readily  made  to 
exhioit  a  ftarry  appearance  on  its 
furface,  than  the  martial  ;  which 
it  will  alfo  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
by  any  number  of  Ixinons  :  the 
pbsaomenon  entirely  depends  up- 
on the  reguius  being  pure,  brought 
into  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
cooled  (lowly  in  the  cone,  wirh- 
out  ihaking  or  moving  it.  If  the 
martial  reguius  is  emplpyed,  it  is 
convenient  to  add  fome  frefh  an- 
timony (about  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  the  re^ultis)  to  abforb 
iii€h  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 
retamed  in  it  :  when  the  whole  is 
in  perf&^t  fufion,  inje£t,  at  times, 
about  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fist 
alkaline  fait,  previoully  dried,  and 
made  very  hot. 

The  three  foregoing  reguti  are 
at  prefent  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
life  of  In  medicine  ;  the  en\etic 
cups,  and  perpetual  pills^  for* 
merly  made  from  them,  have  long 
been  laid  afide  as  precarious  and 
unfafe.  Hence  the  Edinburgh 
QoUege,  which  retained  them  all 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
pceia  publiihed  in  i744»  have  at 
the  late  revifal  reje^ed  them.  It^ 
ihottld  feem,  however,  that  the 
pure  reguius,  though  greatly  too 
virulent  to  be  taken  by  itfclf,  might 
be  employed  to  advantage  for 
the  making  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions, particularly  the  antiraonial 
wine  and  emetic  tartar :  for  the 
uncertainty  in  ftrength,  which  has 
often  been  complained  of  in  thofe 
medicines,  appears  to  proceed  chief- 
ly from  faline  or  fulphureous  mat- 
ter in  the  iintimoniai   preparation 
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made  ufe  of  for  common icat in S 
the  impregnation  to  the  wine  o^ 
tartar;  and  (except  the  calces « 
which  are  divefted  of  the  propc*" 
antimonial  virtues)  the  reguius  is 
the  only  form  in.  which  we  can  ex- 
pc€t  to  have  the  metallic  part  of  the 
aniimony  free  from  fuch  admix-' 
tures,  the  only  antimonial  prepa- 
ration which  we  can  depend  on  be- 
ing always  aqual  in  its  own  degree 
of  power. 

The  fcorix  produced  in  the  fore- 
going prOceiTei,  afford  medicines 
lefs  violent  than  the  reguius  itfelf, 
fome  of  which  are  in  confiderable 
eileem .  Thefe  fcorise  confift  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  united 
with  an  alkaline  faJt,  and  a  part 
of  the  reguius  taken  up  by  this 
compound,  and  rendered  foluble  in 
water. 


Sulphur  avratum  anti- 

MONII. 

<^oUeH  fulphur  of  antimony . 
Let  the  fcorix  of  reguius  of  anti- 
'  oiony  be  reduced  into  powder^ 
whilft  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a  coniiderable  time  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filter 
thcyeUowiih  red 'folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol  :  a  powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafli- 
cd  with  water,  till  perfedly 
edulcorated  and  freed  from  its  ill 
fmell. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII     •' 
PRiEClPlTATUM. 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimonJ 
Und. 
Take  of 
Antimony,  *iixteen  ounces; 
Tartar,  a  pound ; 
Nitre,  half  a  pound. 
Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then   mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  ioto  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble,   and  melted   with  a  (Iron^ 
M  m  3  fire. 
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Pour   out  the  matter  in-    which  is  reducible  from  them  bjr 
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fire. 

to  a  conical  mould  ;  the  metal- 
lic part,  commonly  called  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  will  iink 
to  the  bottom,  the  fcoriae  fwim- 
ming  above  it.  .  DiiTblve  thefe 
fcoriae  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion  through  paper,  and  prafci- 
pitatetheuilpfaur  by  dropping  in 
Ibme  (pirit  of  Tea  fait :  laSly, 
wa(h  the  fulpbur  frpm  the  falts^ 
and  dry  it  for  afe. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM   ANTI- 
MONII. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimofff . 
Edini. 
Boil,  in  an  iron  pot;  four  pints  of 
foap  leys,  diluted  with  three 
pints  of  water,  and  throw  in  by 
degrees  two  pounds  of  powder- 
ed antimony  ;  keeping  them  con- 
tinually (lirring,  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  for  three  hours,  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  and  occafionally  fup- 
plying  more  water*  The  liquor, 
loaded  with  the  fulphur  of  ami- 
niony,  being  then  ftrained  thro' 
a  woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it 
gradually,  whilft  it  continues 
}?ot,  fo  njuch  fpirit  of  nitre, 
cliluted  with  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  water,  as  (hall  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  precipitate  the  fulphur, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  care- 
fully waflied  with  hot  water. 
Jf  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  precipitation  be  purified  by 
.  filtration,  evaporated  till  a  pel- 
'  licle  forms  on  the  furface,  and 
then  fei  to  flioot,  it  will  yield 
cryftals  of  antimoniated  nitre, 
(the  fame  with  that  obtained 
from  the  wafhings  of  diaphoretic 
imtimony.) 

Th  e  foregoing  preparations  arc 
not  ftriflly  fulphurs  ;  they  con- 
tain a  confidcrable  quantity  of  the 
metallic   part    of    the   antimony, 


proper  fluxes.  That  made  by  the 
firft  of  the  above  procefifes  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  metal; 
for  as  we  have  already  fcen,  very 
little,  fometimes  fcarce  any  at  all, 
feparates  in  the  fijfion.  The 
quantity  of  regulus  taken  up  in 
the  fecend  alfo  will  be  differept, 
according  to  the  degicc  of  fire 
employed,  and  the  length  of  tipie 
that  the  fufion  is  continued.  Thefe 
medicines,  therefore,  muft  needf 
be  liable  to  gr^at  variation  in  point 
offtrength,  and  in  this  refpeftihey 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precariops, 
though  fome  have  affirmed,  that 
they  arc  moft  certain^  of  the  an^ 
timonial  medicines. 

The  foregoing  preparations  prove 
emetic  when  taken  on  an  empt]^ 
ftomach,  in  a  dofeoffour,  hye, 
or  fix  grains  /  but  in  the  prefent 
pra6lice,  they  arc  fcarce  ever 
prefcribed  in  this  intention  ;r  be- 
ing chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  dp- 
obftruents,  particularly  in  cuta- 
neous diforders.  Their  emetiq 
<|uality  is  eafily  blunted,  by  mak- 
ing them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
ifins  or  extracts,  and  giving  them 
on  a  full  ftomach  :  with  thefe 
cautions,  they  hive  been  increaf- 
ed  to  the  rate  of  fixtten  grains 
a  day,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  without  ocr 
caftoning  any  difturbance  upwards 
or  downwards.  As  their  ftrength 
is  precarious,  they  fliould  be  ta- 
ken at  firft  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
and  increafed  by  degrees  according 
to  their  efFeft. 

A  compofition  of  the  fulphur 
auratum,  with  mercurius  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet 
fafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  dtf- 
orders  ;  and  has  completed  a  cure 
after  falivation  had  failed  :  in 
venereal  cafes  likewife,  this  me- 
dicine   has     produced     excellent 

cflfedU, 
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eflSrds.  A  mixture  of  eqatl  pans 
of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and  made  into 
pills  with  eztra£U,  &c.)  may  foe 
taken  from  four  to  eight  or  tea 
grains  I  morning  and  sight  ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm» 
and  drinking  after  each  do^e^  a 
draught  of  the  decoQion  of  the 
vifOOQSt  or  other  like  Ikjuors.  This 
wedicine  generally  promotes  perfpi- 
ration,  fcarce  occanoning  any  ten- 
4iency  to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affe^- 
ing  the  mouth.  See  the  Edinburgh 
^Ja^s.  voL  i.  and  the  Mu  natur^ 
<urirf.  fol.  T. 

Kekmis  minehalis. 

Kermis  mneral. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fizteen  ounces : 
Any    fist    alkaliae    falt»    four 

ounces  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together-  for  two  hour s^ 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor  ;  as 
it  cools,  tb^ermes  will  preci- 
pitate. Pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  frefh 
alkaline  fait,  and  a  pint  more  of 
water:  in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before  ; 
and  repeat  the  proceis  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water  ;  filtering 
the  liquor  as  at  firft,  and  colled- 
ing  the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  ift  cooling, 

Thi  8  medicine  hsis  of  Ute  beea 
greatly  efteemed  in  fome  places, 
under  the  names  of  Kermes  minerai^ 
puhoit  CartbufianuSf  p9udre  des 
Cbartrtaux^  &c.  It  was  original- 
ly a  preparation  of  Glauber,  and 
for  fome  time  kept  a  great  fecret, 
till  at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chafed  the  preparation  from  M.  de 
la  Ligerie,  for  a  confiderable  fum, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  pub* 
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lie  in  the  year  1720.  In  virtue, 
it  is  not  different  from  the  ful- 
phurs  above-mentioned  :  all  of 
them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  part 
of  the  regi>lus  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  fulphur,  renders  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

Panacea    ant im on  11. 

Pi^nacem  9f  antimorn , 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces  t 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

ComaK>n  fait,  an  ofunce  and  an 

half; 
Charcoal^  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoon- 
ful  at  a  time,  continuing. the  fire 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
laft  inje^ion:  then  either  pour 
the  matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it 
cool  in  the  crucible,  which  whea 
cold  mail  be  broken  to  get  it  out. 
In  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  regulus  %  above  this 
a  compact  liver-coloured  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  on  the  top,  a  more 
(pongy  mafs  :  this  laft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated 
with  water,  and  dried,  when 
it  appears  of  a  fine  golden  co- 
Jour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  bafis  ofLoctcYER's 
Pills,  which  were  formerly  a 
.celebrated  purge.  Ten  grains  of 
the  powder  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fu gar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  fmail  pills;  of  which  one, 
two,  ^r  three,  taken  at  a  time, 
are  Taid  to  work  gently  by  fiool 
and  vomit.  The  compact  liver- 
coloured  fubftaoce,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  regulus,  ope- 
rates more  churlifbly.     This  lafl 

M  m  4  appears 
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.appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  crocut  aniimonii^ 
and  the  former  with  the  fulpHur 
aur^tum, 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Glaft  of  antimony.  '. 
Edinh. 

Take  of 
Atitjmony,  reduced  to  powder^ 
one  .pound. 

Calcine  it  over  a  gentle  iire^  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  vefTel,  keep- 
ing ic  continually  ftirring  with 
a^n  iron Tpatula,  until  the  fumes 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  is  re- 
duced into  a  grey  powder.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a  crucible,  with 
«n  intenfe  fire,  and  pour  out  the 
liquid  matter,  into  a  heated  brals 
dilh.  '     ^ 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
to  fit  it  for  making  a  tranfparent 
glafs,  fucceeds  very  Oowly,  uniefs 
the  operator  be  very  wary  and 
circumfpeft  in  the  management  of 
it.  The  moil  convenient  veiTelis 
a  broad  ihallow  difli,  or  a  fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney. 
The  antimony  fhould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
Vipex  of  the  cones  :  this,  grofsly 
powdered,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread 
ever  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as 
not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  on  any  part.  The  fire 
tfhould  be  at  fir  ft  no  greater  than  is 
juft  fufficient  to  raife  a  fu^ie  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  ftirred  :  when  the  fumes 
begin  to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, 
taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high 
as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps :  after  fom'e 
time  the  veflel  may  be  made  red 
bot,  and  kept  in  this  date,  until 
the  matter  will  riot,  upon  being 
tlirred,  any  longer,  fun»e.  If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con- 
ducted, the  antiffloay  will  appear 


in  an  uniform  powder,  without  aB/ 
lumps,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 
'  With  this  powder,  ^11  two-thirds 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a 
>vind-fQrnace.  Gradually  ipcreaf^ 
the  fire,  till  the  calx  is  in  perfedjt 
fufion,  when  ic  is  to  be  now  and 
th^n  examined  b^  dipping  a  chean 
iron  wire  mto  it :  if  the  matter, 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appears  fmooth  and  equally 
traAfparent,  the  vie rificsition  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  glafs  may  be  pour- 
ed out  Upon  a  hot  fmooth  done, 
or  copper  plate,  and  fuifered  to 
cool  by  flow  degrees,  to  prevent 
its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces. 
It  is  of  a  tranfparent  yeliowiih  red- 
colour. 

The  glais  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  ibops,  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  with  certain  additions  ^ 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  bere  defign- 
ed.  By  the  method  above  dirdEt- 
ed,  it  may  be  eafiljb  made,  in  the 
requifite  perfedion,  without  any 
addition. 

As  we  have  feen,  in  a  former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  nearly 
or.  altogether  inactive  by  calcina- 
tion; it  might  be  expeded  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent 
procefs,  would  be  likewife  inert. 
But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs 
perfe^  than  in  the  other  cafe, 
where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  is  totally  burnt  ou.t  by 
deflagration  with  nitre :  there  the 
calx  is  of  perfed  whitenefs,  and  a 
glafs  made  from  that  calx  (with  the 
addition  of  any  faline  flux,  for  <k 
iifclf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little 
colour :  but  here  fo  much  of  the 
inflammable  principle  is  left,  that 
the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of 
a  high  colour.  The  calcined  an- 
timony is  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be 
violently  ehietic.  Experience  has 
ihewntbatthe^lafsisfo,  infomuck 

as 
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*s  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
It  is  employed  chiefly,  ia  the  pre- 
fent  practice,  as  being  fiibfervienL 
to  fome  other  preparations,  parti- 
cularly the  emetic  {anar  -and  anti- 
*  xnonial  wine  ;  and  in  combination 
'«irith  wax,'  and  fome  other  fub- 
ilances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob« 
Cttnded. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

CERATUM. 
C^ateJglafs  of  antimony, ' 
Edmb. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  drachm  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  iqaii  iron  vefTel,  and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
ftirring  it  j  then  pour  it  out  upon 
a  paper,  and  when  cold  grind  it 
jpto  powder. 

Tn  b  glafs  melts  in  the  wax,  with 
a  very  foft  heat ;  after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scots  ffiufF,  which  is  a  mark  of  its 
l>eing  fufficiently  prepared:  the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes 
about  one  drachoa  of  its  weight  in 
tbeprocefs. 

'  This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
Jbeen  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries  :  feveral  indances  of  its  good 
eflte€ts  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  feeii 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin^ 
burgh  ejjays^  from  which  the  above 
remarks  on  the  preparation  are 
taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  iick  and  vomit  ;  it 
purges  almoft  every  one  $  though 
it  has  fometimes  effected  a  cure, 
^thoQt  occafipning  any  evacuation 
or  (cknefs. 
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Mr.  GeofFroy  gives  two  pretty 
lingular  preparations  of  glafs  of 
antimony,  which  feem  to  have 
fome  affinity  with  this.  One  is 
made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  moil 
fubtilely  levigated,  with  a  folution 
of  maftich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  (baking  the  mixture  ;  and  at 
laft  evaporating  the  fpirit,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  exactly 
mingled.  Glafs  of  antimony  thus 
prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove  eme* 
tic,  but  to  adt  merely  as  a  cathar- 
tic, and  that  not  of  the  violent 
kind.  A  preparation  like  this  was 
firft  publifhed  by  Hartmann  -under 
the  name  of  cbyliftia. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifiteljr 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or' thirty  :  it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both, upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to  prove 
/udorihc. 

AnTIMONIUM  CATHARTI-' 
CUM. 

The  purging  antimony  of  IVilfin, 
Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, finely  powdered,  and  gra- 
dually pour  thereon  twelve  oun- 
ces of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  diflil  m  a 
fand  heat :  apd  wafh  the  pow- 
der, which  remaijis  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  till  all  its  acri- 
mony is  loft  :  then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Glauber's  cathartic  fait,  and 
a  doUMe  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mixture  be  kept 
a  Quarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fuiion  in  a  crucible  ;  and  after- 
wards pulverized,  waihed,  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
prepara'iion,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  moft  certain  antimonial  purge 

he 
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a  gentle  heat,  that 
vapour  may  arife : 
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he  ever  met  with  ;  that  it  operates 
without  naufeating  the  ftomach; 
and  that  bj  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
only,  he  knew  three  confirmed  pox- 
es cured.  His  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
vefted  of  its  inflammable  princi- 
ple. The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu- 
tral falts,  containing  this  acid>  ab- 
forb  the  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies  ; 
and  on  this  probably  depends  the 
mitigation  of  the  gla(s  in  the  pre- 
fent  procefs, 

CAUSTICUM 

ANTIMONIALE. 

7be  antimtmial  caujiic, 

bond. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound  ; 
CorroGve  mercury  fubiimate, 
two  pounds. 
Reduce  them  Yeparately  into  pow- 
der; then  mix,  and  diftil  them 
in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand  heat.  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a  \\r 
quor. 

BUTYRUM  ANTIMONII. 
Butter  of  anHmopy . 
Edittb. 
Take  of 
Crude  antimony,  one  part ;    . 
Corrolive     mercury    fublimate, 
two  parts. 
Grind  them   firft  feparately,  then 
thoroughly   mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.     Put  the  mixture 
into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a  fhort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to   fill 
one.  half  of  it  ;  the  retort  b^ng 
placed  in  a  fand*furnace,  arid  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  flrft 
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only  a  dewy 
the  fire  b«^- 
in^  then  increafed,  an  oily  liqttor 
will  afceod  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing 
like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted* 
down  by  a  live  coal  caatioufly 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  redtified,  in  a  glafs  retort,  ia- 
to  a  pellucid  liquor. 

These  procefles  arc  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  toler- 
ably verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  affe^ed  for  want  of  taking 
due  care  herein*  Boerhaave  re- 
lates, that  one,  who  from  the  title 
be  gives  him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
inexpert  in  chemical  operations, 
or  unacquainted  with  the.  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffbcated  for 
ftWant  of  proper  care  to  prevent  the 
burft'mgofthc  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the 
antinK>ny  with  the  fublimate,  are 
highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  if- 
fue  fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  a^ 
very  difficultly  to  he  avoided.  The 
utmoft  circumfpe^on  therefore  is 
neceflary. 

The  caultic  or  butter,  as  it  if 
called,  appears  to  be  a  folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate ;  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate, 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into, an  ethiops. '  This  folu- 
tion does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
fait  in  its  liquid  ftate,  and  cannot 
be  effected,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
making  fublimate)  the  acid  is  high- 
ly concentrated,  and  both  the  in* 
gredients  ftrongly  heated.  If  re- 
gulus of  antimony  was  added  in  the 
diflillation  of  fpirit  of  Tea  fglt  with- 
out water,  a  -like  folution  would  be 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 

arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is 

liquehed 
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liquefied  bf  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corroiive  than 
wh«n  melted  dowo  and  redified  by 
heat  :  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  AiftcieDly  ftrong  for 
the  purpofei  it  is  intended  for,  as 
the  confuming  of  fungous  fleih,. 
and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fa- 
line  concrete,  readily  and  almoft 
entirely  diilblves  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  only  a  linall  quantity  of 
vbite  powder  feparating,  it  never* 
thelcfs  will  not  difTolve  on  putting 
iwater  to  it  dire^ly  :  eyen  when 
previoufly  liquefied  by  the  air,  the 
addition  of  water  will  precipitate 
the  folution. 

jClNNBARIS '  ANTIMONII. 
Cinnabar  of  antimofiy. 
LQnd, 
Let  the  matter,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  cauftic,    be   fublimed    in  a 
coated  oiatrafs*  in  an  open  fire.     , 
■    ESnb. 
As  foon  af  the  red  vapours  begin  to 
appear  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
butter,     change    the    receiver, 
without    luting  the'  jundtures  ; 
and  tncreafe  the   fire  uptil  the 
retort  becomes  intenfely  red  hot  • 
in  an  hour  br  two,  the  whole  of 
the  black  powder  will  be  fub- 
.  blimed  and  it  a  colour   changed 
into  red.    Then  break  the  re- 
tort, and  diligently  feparate  the 
cinnabar,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  neck,  from  the  black  droffy 
matter. 

Tii£  cinnabar  of  antimony  is 
compofed  of  the  fulphur  of  the  anti- 
mony, and  the  mercury  of  the  fub- 
limate,  which  are  perfedly  the 
JTame  with  the  common  briraftone 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the  cin* 
tiaharit  faSiiia  is  niade.  The  an- 
timoniai  cinnabar  therefore,  whofe 
ingredients  are  labor iou  fly  eztraCt- 
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ed  from  other  fubftances,  is  not 
different  from  the  common  cinna- 
bar made  with  the  fame  materials 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  (bmewhat  of  a  needled  appear- 
ance; like  that  of  antimony  itfelf ; 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  the  metallic  part 
of  that  mineral.  But  it  appears 
from  experiment,  that  both  the  co« 
lour  and  needled  form  are  entirely 
accidental,  and  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture containing  a  larger  portion  of 
fulphur,  and  being  fublimed  in  a 
more  languid  manner. 

Mercrius  vitjb,  feu  fulvis 
algerothi. 

Mifcury  of  life ^  or  AJgerotb's powder. 

Take  of 

Rectified  butter  of  antimony,  aa 

much  as  you  pleafe. 
Poiir  to  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat- 
ed :  edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a  flow  fire. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its 
name  fhould  feem  to  imply,  any 
thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  folely 
compofed  of  the  reguUnepart  of 
the  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait;  which  acid 
is  fo  dofely  united,  as  not  to  be 
feparated  by  any  ablution  with  wa- 
ter. Le  McM't  dire£b  fome  alka- 
line fait  to  be  diifolved  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  obuind  the  acid :  fe- 
veral  other  methods  alfo  have  been 
contrived  for  corredUng  and  abat- 
ing the  force  of  this  violent  eme- 
tic ;  but  they  either  leave  it  fiill 
virulent,  or  render  it  inert.  It 
has  therefore  for  a  long  time  been 
laid  afide  by  practitioners,  and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  who  retained  it 
in  their  preceding  edition,  have,  at 

the 
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ike  late  revifai  of  their  pharmaco-    will  be    eafily 
pceia,  expunged  it. 


Bezoardicum  minerale. 
Bezoar  mineral. 
Tate  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony ncwJv  redlified,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
till  the effervefcenceceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a  glafs  veiTel, 
placed  in  a  fand  heat,  till  a  dry 
powder  remains  behind  :  add  to 
this  a  little  frefh  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a  third  time  ;  then  commit 
the  powder  in*  a  crucible  to  a 
naked  fire,  till  it  has  received  an 
almoft  white  heat,  and  detain  it 
in  this  ftate  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eaiier 
made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  tfiree  or  four 
times  its  weight  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diftilling  the  mixture  in  a  re- 
tort, until  a  dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  direded.  It 
may  like  wife  be  made  by  diftilling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercuries 
vitas,  and  calcining  the  remainder  ; 
or  by  deflagrating  tbt  mercurius 
vitx  with  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
nitre.  This  laft  method,propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Auguftan  college. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly 
bdd  in  great  efleem  as  a  diaphore- 
tic, but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almoll  loft.  It  is  not  ditferent  in 
medical  virtue,  or  in  any  fenfible 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  anti- 
mony made  directly  by  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
ihops.  It  appears  at  firft  pretty 
extraordiaary,that  the  violent  cau- 
ftic,  butter  of  antimony,  fhould  be 
rendered  indolent  by  the  corrofive 
fpirit  of  nitre  :  how  this  happens 
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underftood,  upon 
confidering  that  the  nitrous  acid 
expels  the  marine  (to  which  the 
cauflic  quality  of  the  butter  is  ow- 
ing) and  is  itfelf  expelled  from  moft 
metalic  fubftances  by  fire. 

TARTARUM  EMETICUM. 
Emetic  tartar, 
LohJ, 
Take  of 

Wafhed  crocus  of  antimony, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  half   a 

pound; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil    them  together     for    half  an 
hour;  then  6lter  the  liquor,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  by 
to  cryftalize. 

EJtnb, 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces; 
Glafs  of  antimony  powdered,  two 
ounces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  of 
water,  for  ten  hours,  ftirring 
them  frequently  with  a  fpatula, 
and  adding  more  water  as  there 
is  occaiion.  Fiber  the  liquor 
while  warm  ;  and  evaporateic, 
either  to  dryAefs,  or  only  till  a 
pellicle  .forms  that  it  may  fhoot 
into  cryftals. 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared,  ia 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  trv- 
cus  metallorum  wafKed. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufu- 
alfy  made  with  the  unwaflied  crocus 
of  amimdny ;  by  employing,  as  here 
directed  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  the 
glafs,  it  proves  of  a  whiter  colour, 
and  likewife  more  certain  ia 
ftrength  (fee  page  533;)  though  it 
will  ftill  be  fomewbat  precarious 
in  this  lafl  refpe^,  if  the  cryftali»- 
zation  is  complied  with  :  for  fome 
of  the  tartar,  even  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  with  a  rood 
deal  of  case,  will  be  apt  to  .ihooc 

by 
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by  itfelf*  retaining  little  or  nothing 
of  the  antiitionjT.  It  (hould  feem 
therefore  more  eligible,  as  foon  as 
the  folution  has  paiTed  the  filter, 
to  proceed  to  the  total  evaporation 
of  the  liquor  ,or  at  lead  to  evaporate 
lower  than  is  ufual  for  cryftallizati- 
on,  that  the  whole  may  ihoot  at 
once. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
preiTes  its  principal  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  heft  of  the  antimonial 
emetics,  ading  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantity  of  crocus  contafn- 
cd  in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though 
it  does  not  fo  much  ruffle  the  con- 
llitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
luble  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fafe  and  certain  in  their  effects, 
than  the  violent  preparations  of 
that   mineral  exhibited  by   them- 
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felves;  the  former  never  varjing  in 
their  aflion  from  a  difference  in 
the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or' 
other  like  circumftances,  which  oc- 
cdiioning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be  diifolved,  make, them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic; 
whilft  in  other  circumftances,  it  has 
no  fuch  eifea. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effieft 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantageoufly  given  in  fmallec 
dofes,  half  a  grain  for  inftance^ 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in 
cutaneous  diforders;  and  added,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain, as  a  ftimulus 
to  ipecacuanha,  &c. 
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Preparations  ofbifmutb. 


THIS  metal  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  regulusof  anti- 
mony; but  differs -greatly  from  it, 
in  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
medical  qualities.  It  melts  in  a 
very  fmall  heat,  long  before  igni- 
tion s  And  totally  diiTolves,  with 
great  effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
which  only  corrodes  the  antimonial 
metal.  As  a  medicine,  it  feems, 
when  pure,  to  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect; though  fome  preparations  of  it 
were  formerly  counted  diaphoretic. 
At  prefent,  only  one  preparation 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary  or  the  chemift,  and  that 
dofigned  for  external  ufe. 

Magisterium  bismuthi. 
Magijiery  of  bifmutb, 
Difiblve  bilmuth  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  aquafortis,  without  heat, 
adding  the  bifinuth  by  little  and 


.  little'  at  a  time.  Pour  the  fo« 
lution  intofixteen  times  ic«  quan- 
tity of  fair  water  :  it  will  grow 
n^ilky,  and  on  ftanding  for  fome 
time  depofite  a  bright  white 
precipitate:  the  addition  of  fpi* 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre- 
cipitation. Wafh  the  powder 
in  freih  parcels  of  water;  and 
dry  it  in  a  ihady  place  betwixt 
two  papers. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed  to 
it  when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent pradlice  are  not  at  allregarded- 
It  was  propofed  to  be  received  in  ouf 
pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  revifal, 
but  was  found  much  too  infigmfi- 
'  cant  to  be  admitted  there. 

SETCT. 
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Part  III. 


Preparations  of  zinc. 


THIS  metal  melts  in  a  red 
beat  ;  and  if  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted)  flames,  and  fablimes  into 
light,  white,  downy  flowers  ;  if 
the  air  is  excluded,  it  arifes  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  iu  metallic  ibrm. 
Sulphur  which  unites  with,  or 
fcorifles  all  the  other  metals  except 
gold  does  not  ad  on  zinc  Acids 
of  every  kind  diflbl?e  it. 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and 
folutions,  taken  internally,  prove 
ftrong  and  quick  emetics;  in  fmall 
dofesy  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho-^ 
retic.  Externally  they  arc  cooling, 
aflringent,  and  deflccative. 

PURIPICATIO  ZINCI. 

Purification  of  zinc. 
Melt  zinc  with  ^  heat  no  greater 
than  is  juft  fuflicient  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  ftron^ly  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  throw  in  alternate- 
ly pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal- 
low, the  firft  in  largeft  quantity. 
If  any  confiftent  matter,  or  fco- 
ria,  forms  on  the  top,  take  it 
off  and  continue  the  procefs, 
until  the  fulphur  is  found  to  bum 
freely  and  totally  away  on  the 
furface  of  the  fluid  zinc. 

Zinc  ufually  contains  a  portion 
of  lead,  which  this  procefs  eflfe€tu- 
ally  feparat^.  Sulphur  united 
with  lead  forms  a  mafs,  which  does 
not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire  that 
fi^inc  is  capable  of  fuftaining. 

Florbs  zinci. 
Flowers  of  nine. 
Let  a  large  and  very  deep  crucible, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veflfeli  be 


placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in- 
clined (ituation,  only  half  upright. 
Put  a  fmall  quantity  of zincinto 
the  bottom  of  the  vefliel ,  and  ap- 
ply a  moderate  fire,  no  greater 
tl»n  is  neceflttry  to  make  the 
zinc  flame  ;  white  flowers  will 
arife,  and  adhere  about  the  fides 
of  the  vefliel  like  wool.  When 
the  zinc  Ceafes  to  flame,  ftir  it 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  continue 
this  operation  till  the  whole  is 
fnbiimed. 

Thesk  flowers  fliould  feem 
preferable  for  medicinal  purpofes^ 
to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure 
fttblimates  of  zinc,  which  are  ob- 
tained in  the  brafs  works;  and  like- 
wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore 
of  this  metal,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  earth,  and  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  heterogeneoua 
metallic  matter. 

Sal,  feu  viTRioLUM  ziirci. 

Saltf  or  n>ittiol  of  zinc, 
Diflblve  purified  zinc,  by  a  gentle 
heatoffand,  in  a  mixture df  one 
part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  of 
water.  Filter  the  folution,  and 
after  due  evaporarion,  fet  it  to 
cryftallize. 

Th  I  s  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
nfrbite  vitriol,  and  the  ftd  ^jttrhli 
of  the  ihops,  only  in  being  purer, 
and  perfedly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  copper,  or  fuch  other  fo- 
reign metallic  bodies  as  the  others 
generally  contain. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XL 

Compound  metallic  preparations. 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS. 
7b€  meJicinalftont. 
Land. 

TAKE  of 
Lkharge, 
Bole  armenic»  or  French  bole. 
Alum,  each  half  a  pounds 
Colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  three 

ounces; 
Vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
Mix  «nd  dry  them  till  they  grow 
hard. 

Th  u  preparation  is  employed 
externally  as  an  aftringent,  for  faf- 
tening  loofe  teeth,  prefer ving  the 
gums,  healing  and  drying  up  ul- 
cers and  wounds,  and  repreiling 
defludlions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
upon  the  eyes.  It  is  fometimes 
u  fed  in  injedlions  for  checking  a 
gonorrbtea,  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled.  A  preparation  much  re- 
fembling  this  is  faid,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  to  be  ge- 
nerally efteemed  among  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  as  a  vulnerary. 

Spcificum  adstringens. 

Mabtxii. 
An  aftringtnt  preparation  taken  from 
Maetz,  ^wbich  bos  been  fold  under 
tbe  name  of 

Colbatcb'sflyptic  powder. 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches.  Digeft  them  together 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafes  to  a6t  on  the  metal;  then 
pour  oiF  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  offugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with 


ft  fmall  heat,  until  the  matter 
remains  dry,  and  aiTumes  a  red 
colour. 

If  the  procefs  is  ftopt  as  foon  as 
it  becofnes  dry,  it  has  eza6lly 
the  appearance  of  Colbatch's 
powder.  It  muft  be  kept  clofe 
from  the  air,  otherwife  it  deli« 
quiaies. 

Th  1 8  is  faid  to  be  tbe  ftyptic, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  wac 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  novum  lumen  cbirur* 
gi^i  and  for  the  fale  of  which, 
a  patent  was  procured  ;  only  in 
that  was  vfed  oil  of  vitriol  in« 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this, 
a  difference  not  very  material.  The 
preparation  ftands  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  hemorrhages  and  im* 
moderate  fiuxes,  both  internally  and 
externally  :  tbe  dofe  is  from  four 
grains  to  twelve.  It  u  undoubted- 
ly an  efficacious  ftyptic,  but  for 
internal  uie  a  dangerous  one.  See 
the  article  Lead,  and  its  prepa* 
rations, 

Aktibbcticom  Poteeii. 
Potenus*s  anticbeSic. 
Take  of 
Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 

ounces  ; 
Fine  tin,  three  ounces^ 
Melt  thefe  together  in  a  crucible  : 
then  pour  them  out  into  a  warm 
greafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  intQ 
a  powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pure  nitre,  and  de- 
flagrate the  mixture  in  a  cruci- 
bie,throwing  in  only  a  fpoonfui 
at  a  lime  ;  then  calcine  it    [that 

is 
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is,  keep  in  fufion]  for  an  hour; 
and  having  afterwards  ground 
it  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
pour  thereon  a  fufficient  quanti- 
ty of  warm  water*,  ftir  them 
well  together  with  a  peftle,  till 
the  water  grows  milky,  which, 
thus  loaded  with  the  finer  patts 
of  the  powder,  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  frefli  water  put  to  the 
remainder  :  repeat  this  operation 
till  nothing. but  indiiloluble  feces 
remain  behind.  Suffer  all  the 
milky  liquor  to  reft  ;  a  powder 
will  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  waflied  with .  repeated 
affuiions  of  warm  water^  and 
laftly  dri«d  for  ufe. 

Th  e  regulus  of  antimony  fliould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added 
to  it  ;  for  if  they  both  are  put  into 
the  crucible  together,  a  part  of 
the  tin  will  be  diiUpated  by  the 
beat  requifite  for  the  fufion  of  the 
regulus. 

The  chemifts  have  been  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor* 
tion  which  thefe  two  ingredients 
ought  to  bear  to  one  another. 
Sohie  vary  fo  much  from  the  above 
prefcription,  as  to  order  two  parts 
of  the.  antimonial  regulus  to.  one 
of  tin  ;  others  no  more  than  one 
part  of  the  former  to  fix  of  the  lat- 
ter. Nor  have  they  agreed  upon 
the  colour  which  this  preparati- 
on ought  to  have;  feme  prefering 
that  which  is  perfectly  white;  whilft 
others  look  upon  a  blueiih  tinge  as 
a  mark  of  the  proportions  having 
been  duly  obferved,  and  the  opera* 
tion  regularly  performed  :  in  the 
procefs  above,  it  feeros  intended 
to  be  white :  for  without  the  ob- 
fervance  of  certain  encheirefes,  not 
there  mentioned,  as  partidilarly 
calcining  ,the  powder  after  the  al>- 
lution,  it  will  fcarce  have  any  thing 
of  a  blueiih  cad. 


Preparations. 


Part  nt 


Pra£lical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they 
give  of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrate 
ed  medicine.  Some  extol  it  as  an 
excellent  diaphoretic,  &c.  others 
are  ready  to  vouch,  that  it  has  done 
moft  eminent  fervicein  hectical  ca- 
fes ;  whilft  many  of  no  fmall  note,  - 
are  not  only  confident  that  it  has 
none  of  the  virtues  attributed  to  it, 
but  utterly  condemn  it  as  unflife, 
and  capable  of  producing  the- very 
dlforders  faid  to  be  remedied  by  its 
ufe.  This  affair  probably  will  not 
be  fatisfa£torily  determined,  till  the 
virtues  of  caix  of  tin  ^n<\calx  of 
antimony  (which  this  medicine  is  a 
mixture  of  )  ihall  be  better  afcer- 
tained  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ufe  ot  the  an- 
tibeffic  is  in  common  practice  laid 
afidc;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  in- 
troduced again. 

Bezoardicum  Joviale. 
Bezoar  with  tin. 

Take  of 
Regulus     of    antimony,    three 

ounces; 
Pure  tin,  two  ounces; 
Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  five 
ounces. 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 
crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin. 
fo  as  to  make  a  new  regulus ;  to 
which  after  being  levigated, 
add  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
dtftil  the  mixture  in  a  retort. 
Let  the  butter  which  arifes  in 
this  procefs  be  fixed  by  three  re- 
peated diftillations  with  thrice 
Its  own  quantity  of  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre. The  powder  is  then  to  be 
calcined  ;  thrown,  whilft  ignited, 
into  a  proper  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

Th  t  s  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to    contain  more  of 

the 
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the  iin»  than  of  the  antimonial  re- 
jgulus,  united  with  the  marine  acid 
of  I  he  fublimate  :  the  nitrous  fpirit 
expels  the  marine,  and  is  itfelf  af- 
terwards expelled  in  the  calcina- 
cion,  leaving  the  powder  a  mere 
calx,  fimilar  to  one  prepared  froin 
the  fame  ingredients  in  a  lefs  trou- 
ble fome  manner^  by  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

j£rHI0PS   ANTIMOMIALIS. 

Anttmxmitd  et/uops* 

Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  Tea  fait  be  melted  together 
irt  a  crucible  for  an  hour;  when 
grown  cold,  a  regulus  (impro- 
perly fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom ;  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fcoriae  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equil  weight  of  purified  quick- 
iilver,  until  they  are  united. 

This  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of 
remarkable  efficacy  in  venereal 
cafes  oi  long  (landing,  in  cancer- 
ous tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  diibrders,  obdinate  glan- 
dular obftruflions,  and  fundry 
other  chronical  diftempers,  which 
elude  the  force  of  the  common 
medicines.  A  few  grains  may  be 
given  at  firft ;  and  the  dofe  gradu- 
ally increafed,  according  to  its 
operation,  to  a  icruple  or  more. 
It  a£l9  chiefly  by  promoting  perfpi* 
ration:  in  fome  conftitutions,  it 
proves  purgative;  and  in  others,  if 
the  dole  is  confiderable,  emetic. 

Snnilry  other  preparations  ofthis 
kind  have  of  late  been  held  by 
fome  people  in  confiderableefleem, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  practice.  They  have  been 
generally  compofcd  of  mercury  u- 
nited  by  triture  either^with  crude 
antimony*  the  medicinal  regulus, 
or  the  golden  or  precipitated  fttl« 
phnr. 


Mr.  Malouin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me* 
thods  for  uniting  mercury  and  crude 
antimony  into  an  ethiops.  Thofe 
which  fucceeded  I  ihalJ  hereextra^ 
from  his  cMmie  medicinalt. 

On  grinding  together  two  parts 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury^ 
the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ethiops  made  with  the  fame  pro« 
portions  of  mercury  and  common 
fulphur.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
mony and  mercury  weremnchmore 
difficultly  united,  requiring  the  tri- 
ture to  be  continued  for  two  days; 
though  it  was  found  alfo,  even 
with  thefe  proportions,  that  when 
the  mercury  was  added,  not  all  ac 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the 
union  might  be  efi^eded  in  five 
hours.  As  common  ethiops  is  made 
more  perfect,  in  regard  to  the  in« 
timate  unibn  of  the  ingredients,  by 
heat  than  by  triture ;  the  moft 
perfedt  antimonial  ethiops  alfo  was 
obtained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the 
following  manner: 

A  heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  infide  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red  hot,  throw  in  the 
antimony  beaten  into  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  cover  the  veifel  again. 
When  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire^ 
throw  in  a  fmall  bit  of  tallow^ 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  difierent  parts  of  the 
furface»  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
*  moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  dill  fluid,  pour  it  out  into 
a  heated  iron  mortar.  When 
grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  levigated 
on  a  marble. 

On  this  black  powder  the  an* 

thor  direds  fome  fpiric  of  wine  to 
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be  burned  two  or  three  times ;  an 
article  which  may  very  fafely  be 
omitted,  as  it  can  nowife  affed 
the  medicine.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  procefs  relates  to  the  degree 
of  heat  of  the  melted  antimony : 
if  it  is  not  fofficiently  flaid,  the 
snercary  cannot  eqaably  unite  with 
It ;  ana  if  over  hot»  great  part  of 
the  mercury  will  be  diffipated. 

Mr.  Malouincommends  this  ethi- 
ops*  as  a  medicine  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  glandular  obftrtt£ons»  ob- 


ftinate  Cutaneous  maladies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  inveterate  rhenma- 
tifms,  &c.  It  afts  moft  commonly 
by  urine  and  perfoiration,  rare- 
ly purges,  or  occafions  onlj  fbme 
flight  naufesB.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  grain  to  twentv,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  that  is,  from  one  to 
fixty  grains  in  a  day.  In  feme 
perfons  a  drachm  hat  no  fenfiblc 
operation:  others  are  moved  bjr 
fix  grains* 


PART 
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CHAPTER    L 

Powders. 


THIS  form  receives  fuch 
materials  only,  as  are 
capable  of  being  fuffi- 
ciently  dried  to  become 
pulverable,  without  the  lo(s  of 
chcir  virtue.  There  are  maov 
fubftasces,  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot beconvenientlytaken 
in  powder:  bitter,  acrid,  fetid 
drags,  are  too  difagreeable :  em61- 
lient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
roots  are  too  bulky :  pure  gums  co- 
here, and  become  tenacious  in  the 
mouth :  fixed  alkaline  falts  lique- 
fy upon  expofing  the  compoiition 
to  the  air;  and  volatile  alkalies 
exhale. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  is  general- 
ly  about  half  adrachm:  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  whole  drachm ;  and  is  not 
often  lefs  than  a  fcruple.  Sub- 
fiances  which  produce  powerful  ef- 
feds  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  trufted 
to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  is 
increafed  by  additions  of  lefs  effi- 
cacy: thofe  which  require  to  be 
given  in  larger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
ted for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders  in,  is  any  agree- 


able thin  liquid.  The  ponderooa 
powders,  particularly  thofe  prepar- 
ed from  metallic  fubftances,  require 
a  more  confident  vehicle,  asfyrups; 
for  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 
fide.  Kefinous  fubftances  likewife 
are  mod  commodioufly  taken  ia 
thick  liquors :  in  thin  ones,  they  ^re 
apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  eaiily  again  dilToluble. 

Gentral  ruUs  for  making  fowdns* 

I. 
Particular  care  ou^ht  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  powders:  theflalks  and 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  feparated  [£.] 

II. 
The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
zation, ,  with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [£.] 

in.     . 

The  moifler  aromatics  may  be 
dri«d  with  a  very  gentle  heat* 
before  they  are  committed  to  the 
mortar  [£,] 

N  n  2  '  IV.  Gums, 
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IV. 


Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftancesas 
are  difficultly  pulverable,  (hould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  theiieve 
together  [£.]    . 

Nq  part  r.:ould  be  fcparated  for 
^fcy  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
iiiic  (be  mortar  has  paiTed  the 
fieve,   and  the  feveral  fiftir.gs 
been  mixed  together;  for  thole 
parts  of  one  and  the  fame  fubjed, 
which  powder  firft,  may  prove 
different,  at  leaft  in  degree  of  ef- 
ficacy, from  the  reft. 
VI. 
Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fm  all  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofcly  ftopped  [£*.] 
If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air» 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure  de- 
llroyed,  although  the  parts  in  which 
it  con  fids  (hould  not  in  other  cir- 
cumftances  prove  volatile.     Thus, 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacoanha 
are  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire  even 
in  extradls  made  with  proper  men- 
flrua,  yet,  as  the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
root  be  expofed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic  • 
quality. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 

J^rwder    agdnft  tfn   Inu    of  a 

mad  dog. 

L.  E. 

Take  of 

Afli-coloured  ground  liverwort, 

two  ounces ; 
Elack  pepper,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

In  oar  former  pharmacopoeia, 
the  quantity  of  pepper  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  herb :  which  render-' 
ing  the  powder  greatly,  too  hot. 


the  above  diminution  of  it  became 
necefTary.  The  virtue  which  this 
medicine  has  been  celebrated  for, 
is  expreiFcd  in  its  title ;  the  dofe  is 
a  drachm  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  fading,  in  half  a  pint 
of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  morn- 
ings together.     See  page  166. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS, 
Compound  powder  of  arum, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Arum  root,  frelh   dried,    two 

ounces ; 
Yellow  water  flag  roots, 
Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

ounce ; 
Crabs  eyes  prepared, 
Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drachms. 
Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  dofe  vefFel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  compolition  was  call- 
ed acorus  njulgi  or  vulgaris ;  a 
name  which  has  been  applied,  by 
different  writers,  hotliio  calamus  aro- 
maiicus,  and  to  the  gladiolus  Istteusf 
or  common  yellow  water-  flag.  Ja 
this  uncertainty,  the  compounders 
generally  took  the  former.  But 
as  the  medicine  was  fird  contrived 
byaGermanphyfician,  Birkmann, 
and  as  in  fome  of. the  German 
pharmacopoeias,  the  aco9-us  vulgaris 
IS  explained  to  be  the  .water-dag, 
the  London  college  have  now,  ra- 
ther in  conformity  to  the  original 
prefcription,  than  from  any  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  the  water-flag 
(which  appear,  when  the  root  is 
dried  and  powdered,  to  be  very 
inconfiderable)  made  choice  of  this 
lad,  and  exprefled  it  by  the  name 
which  more  clearly  didinguifhes  it 
from  the  other.  Tbe  caution  of  * 
keeping  the  powder  in  a  clofe  vef- 
'  ftl,  is  a  very  necefTary  one ;  for 

if 
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if  expofed  to  the  air»  the  alkaline 
£sih,  imbibing  moifture  from  ic» 
would  ran  into  a  liquid  liate.  Two 
alkaline  Tales  have  been  generally 
diredled ;  bat  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  name  (fee  page 
426.)  one  of  them  is  here  juftTy 
omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a  propor- 
tionable increafe  of  the  other.  Pof- 
fibly  the  prepared  crabs*  eyes  might 
alfo  have  been  dropped,  unlefs  they 
are  intended  to  augment  tlie  vo* 
lume  of  the  medicine  (an  intention 
not  very  neceflary  in  this  Com  po- 
ll tion)  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which  al- 
kaline falts  do  not  poflefs  in  a- 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark, 
jB  the  former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
late  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and 
continued  the  former  pradlice  of 
ofing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the 
akorus  vulgaris*  They  have  like- 
wife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
canella  alba ;  and  the  alkaline  fait 
for  a  neutral  one,  better  fuited  to 
the  form  of  a  powder.  Their  pre*- 
fent  formula  is  as  follows : 

Take  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried^  two 

ounces ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Burnet,  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

ounce ; 
Canella  alba^  fix  drachms ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drachms. 

^ix  and  make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 

The  puhis  ari  comtofituf  w^s 
originally  intended  as  a  ftomachic: 
^nd  in  weaknefles  and  relaxations 
of  the  ftoQiach,  accompanied  with 
a  furcharge  of  vifcid  humours,  it 
is  doubtlefs  a  very  ufefnl  medicine. 
It  frequently  alfo  has  good  tSt^  in 
i^umatic  cafes^  of  yibX^  I  hayp 
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known  feme  inftancet:  de  dofe 
may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any 
convenient  liquor.  It  ihould  be 
ufed  as  freOi  as  poflible,  for  its  vir* 
tue  fuffers  greatly  in  keeping :  the 
arum  root  in  particular,  its  capital 
ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency 
in  which  its  efficacy  prinapally 
confiils. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  fine  OPIO- 

Compound  fo*wder  of  hole  txjtthm 
opium. 
LonJ, 
Take  of 

Bole  armenicy  or  French  bole^ 

half  a4>oand; 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 
Tormentil  root. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  three  ounces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow* 
der. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  <:ttm  OPIO. 

Compound  powder    of    hole    with 
opium. 
'    Lond. 
Take  of  opium   Ibrained,    three 

drachms. 
Dry  it  a  little,  fo  as  to  render  it 
eafily  pnlverable ;  and  add  to  it 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a  powder  tp- 
jjcthcr. 

This  powder,  with  opium,  is  an 
elegaqt  reform  of  the  fpecies  of 
Fracaftorius's  coafedikion,  common- 
ly called  diafcordium;  confifiing 
only  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  compofition,  as  are  mod  con* 
ducive  to  the  intention  for  which 
it  is  a{  j)refent  prefcribed.  Forty- 
five  grains  of  the  powder  contain 
one  of  opium. 
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The  powder  is  direded  to  be 
kept  in  the  ihops  witboot  opiam^ 
for  cafes,  where  the  sffiftance  of 
that  drag  is  not  wanted.  It  ia  a 
warm,  gldtiDOos  aft rin gent ;  and  ia 
given  in  flaxes,  or  other  difordera^ 
where  medidnes  of  this  clafs  are 
proper,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  otf 
kalf  A  drachm. 

PULVIS  c  CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 

CoMpntnd  fawder    of  cerufei 

Take  of 

CeruiTe,  five  ounces; 
Sarcocolla,    an .  ounce    and  a 

half; 
Gum  tragacanth,  h||lf  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  compofition  is  the  trocfufci 
Mi  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its 
original  iimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  emjployed  for  exter- 
nal purpofes,  as  in  colly ria,  lo- 
tions, and  injedions,  for  repelling 
acrimonious  hiamours,  and  in  in- 
flammations. 

PULVIS  e  CHEUS 

CANCROkUM  COMPOSITUS. 

CmpQuni  pvwder  of  crabs-chrwt, 

Lmd. 
Take  of 

The  tips  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, one  pound ; 
Pearls  prepared. 

Red  coral  prepared,  each  three^ 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Edifib. 
Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce ; 
Black  tips  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 


T  H  B  8  E  powders  have  loft  fcvcral' 
of  their  ingredients,  without  any^ 
injury  to  their  virtues ;  and  pofllbljr 
they  would  ftill  bear  a  farther  rc- 
do^ion  ;  for  both  the  crabs-eyes 
and  claws  are  by  themfelves'at  lead 
as  efleAual  as  any  compofition  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  In 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  the  follow- 
ing compofition  is  fubftituted: 

PuLViS    TBSTACEUS 
COMFOSITUS. 

Compound  tejlaceous  powder. 
Take  of 

Oyiler(hellsprepared,onepound; 

White  chalk,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  cheap  abforbent  powder  It 
at  leaft  equally  valuable,  as  a  me« 
dicine,  with  the  more  collly  and 
eompounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo- 
ardic  powders  of  the  (hops.  Thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  are  given 
from  half  afcruple  to  hal  fa  drachm, 
for  abforbing  ordeflroying  acidities 
in  the  firil  pafifages ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  only  good  efk^  that  can 
be  reafonably  expe6^ed  from  thefe 
fimple  antacid  earths.  If  they  meet 
with  no  acid  to  difiblve  them,  they 
proroife  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  (lee  page  62.}  They 
have  often  been  given  in  fevers, 
under  the  notion  of  alexipharmacs 
and  fudorifics,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  thefe  diforders  are  occafioned 
by  a  latent  acid ;  and,  though  this 
theory  is  now  exploded,  the  prac- 
tice built  upon  it  is,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  dill  continued.  So  far  are 
abforbents  from  being  ufeful  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  fubftances  of  a 
direflly  contrary  quality,  mild  aci- 
dulous liquors,  are  in  general  the 
mod  fuccefsful  retnedies,  wherevet' 
thb  vis  vitae  is  not  too  Far  depreilbd ; 
and  where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent 
earths  can  contribute  nothing  to 
fUpport  or  raife  it» 
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It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  quality  hitherto  little 
expeded  from  thefe  kinds  of  fab* 
Hances ;  that  of  (Irongly  promot- 
ine  patre&dion.  Flelh  mixed  with 
^  imall  proportion  of  chalk*  and 
cxpofed  to  a  heat  eqaal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  not  only  cor- 
xuptfi  fooner  than  without  this  ad- 
dition* but  likewife  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  refolving  in  a  few  days  in- 
fo a  perfedl  mucus.  This  quality 
of  the  abforbent  powders  (for  the 
difcovery  of  which*  with  many  o- 
t)ier  curious  experiments  on  the 
t^me  fubjed*  the  public  are  obliged 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pringle)  feemi 
to  forbid  their  ufe  in  all  thofe  kinds 
of  fevers*  where  the  animal  juices 
•re  already  too  much  difpofed  to  a 
putrefadive  ftate.  We  have  above 
obferved,  that,  in  thefe  cafes*  though 
very  frequently  employed,  they  «rc 
at  beft  unferviceable;  perhaps  their 
ill  efieAs  would  be  oftner  feen,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  difeafes. 

PULVIS  BEZOARDICUS. 
BezoarMc  powder. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Compound   powder  of  crabs- 
claws*  one  pound ; 
Oriental  bezoar  prepared*  one 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Bbzoar  has  hitherto  been  aa 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fition,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne's  powder ;  though  notwith- 
fianding  the  addition  which  this 
article  made  to  the  price,  it  added 
nothing  to  the  virtue-  of  the  me- 
dicine. The  college  of  London 
have  therefore  very  prudently  di- 
reded  an  abforbent  powder*  with- 
out this  cofily  article ;  and  com* 
pofed  another*  diftinguifhed  by  iu 
aame,  for  thf  ofe  of  H^ofp  who 


expe£l  any  particular  vjrtaes  fron:^ 
it.  The  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  expunged  this  unneceiTary 
drug*  and  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  in  their  pharmacopoeia*  than 
barely  giving  it  a  place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  fimples. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERViE 

coMPosrrus. 

OiMfwnd  fvmd»r  of  contrayewa* 

Land* 
Take  of 

Compound  powder   of  crabs- 
claws*  a  pound  and  a  half ; 
Con  tray  erva  rOot,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Edihi. 
Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  ^x  drachms ; 
Virginian      fnakeroot*       |wo 

drachms ; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  drachm  s 
Compound   powder    of  crabs* 
claws,  two  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Thbsb  powders  were  formerly 
direded  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  (and  then  called  Lapis 
contrayerva]  a  pieceof  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs ;  for  ic 
was  neceflary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  they 
could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute*  as  has  been  imagined* 
to  their  preservation ;  for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
powder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of 
timein  aclofe  (lopped  glafs,than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humeftation  with 
water,  and  exiiccation  in  the  air* 
before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
alexipharmacand  fudorific,tban  the 
two  toregoi  ng  compofi  tion  s  The 
contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and  faffron* 
by  themfelves  are  fuch*  and  prove 
very  fexviceable  in  low   fevers* 

where 
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where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
poffible,  that  the  crabs-claw  pow- 
ders are  of  no  farther  fervice  than 
as  they  divide  thefc  powerful  in- 
gredients, and  render  them  fup- 
portable  to  the  domach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPILEPTICOS 

de  GUTTETA  didlus. 

Epileptic  powder. 

EdinB. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root, 
Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone 
a  great  reef udiion  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage  as  a  medicine  ; 
the  articles  rejeded  being eitherin- 
jGgnificant,  or  at  beft  far  inferior  to 
thofe  retained,  and  confequemly 
increafing  the  bulk  of  the  coropo- 
fition,  without  communicating  a 
proportionable  Ihare  of  efficacy. 
Perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. The  powder,  how- 
ever, as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  medicine  of  fome 
importance  for  tl^e  purpofes  exr 
prefled  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  fimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopGsias.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  for  chil- 
dren, and  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms  for  adults.  The  abr 
forbentpowders,generallydireded 
in  thcfe  kinds  of  compoficions,  are 
here  more  prudently  omitted,  as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extemr 
poraneouily,  where  particular  cafes 
may  reqpirc  ihem.  For  children, 
thefe  additions  are  often  necefTary^ 
as  in  mod  of  their  diforders,  acidi- 
ties in  the  firft  pa/Tages  have  acon- 
fiderable  (hare:  in  adults,  they 
are  rarely  of  ufe. 

PULVIS  e  MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound  powder  of  wyrrh* 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Mvrrh,   each  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Af'a<CBtid'», 
Sagapenum, 
Ruilia  caflor, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
trocfnfci  e  myrrhat  a  com pofi  lion 
contrived  by  Kazi  againfl  uterine 
obHruflions.  It  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  ve'hide,  or  made 
into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 
FiWidfr  to   promote  deli<uery» 
£dinh. 
Take  of 

Borax,  half  au  ounce  ; 
Caftor, 

Saffron,  each  adrachm  and  a  half; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops; 
Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 
Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
thcr. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  edeem  for  ch^  purpofe  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title:  neverthelefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  (hare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the  in* 
gredients,  has.not  been  fufficiently 
determined  :  the  borax,  chough  by 
fome  thought  to  be  of  little  import- 
ance, does  not  perhaps  contribute 
the  lead  to  its  virtue.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm,  or  fo 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  taken 
up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Ic  /hottld  be  kept  lo  a  very  clo(> 

veffel. 
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vcflel,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofca 
confiderable  deal  of  its  more  vala- 
abte  parts. 

PULVIS  e  SCAMMONIO 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  po^er  of*fcammony. 

Loml. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  foar  ounces ; 
Calcined    hattihorn     prepared, 
three  ounces. 
Grind  them  diligently  together  in* 
to  a  powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhefive ;  hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny and  cryftals  of  tartar  (inftead  of 
the  calcined hartlhorn  above  diredl- 
cd)  and  called  from  its  firft  publifh- 
er,  PULVIS  CORNACHlNf, 
which,  in  the  Edinburgh pharma* 
copceia,  is  ihars  di reded  : 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

C  re  me  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  givento  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm  or  more.  In  other 
prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
iftonial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
tho  calcined  hartlhorn  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thefe  ingre« 
dients*ar$  of  any  farther  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
fcammony ;  though  Cornachini 
proposes  notable  advantage  from 
feme  deobftruent  quality  in  the  ta'r- 
Ua,  whereby  the  veiTels  ihall  b« 
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opened,  and  the  noxious  humours 
prepared  for  expulfion  ;  and  from 
thepreparation  of  antimony, though 
it  have  no  feniible  operation,  he 
cxpeas  fome  (hare  of  the  fame  fdc*  . 
cefs,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mi- 
neral. 

PUL ViS  e  SENA 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powdtr  of  fena. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 
.  Sena,  each  two  ounces; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce ; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drachms. 
Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfclf ; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to- 
gether; then  mix  them. 

PULVIS  DIASENN^. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar, 
Sena,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca« 
thariics,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
oradrachm.  Thefpicesareadded* 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  (lomach.  The  fcammony 
is  ufed  as  a  flimulus  to  the  fena  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  ncceffary 
for  a  dofe,  when  not  affifted  by 
fome  more  powerful  materiaf,  be- 
ing too  bulky  to  be  cdnveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATORJUS. 

Sternutatory  powder. 
Lond* 
Take  of 

Afaruin« 

Marjoramf 
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Marjoram^  ^ 

Marum  Syriacnm  leaves^  dried. 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  each 
equal  weights. 
.  Rub  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  CEPHALICUS. 
Cip/udic  povi)der. 

Take  of 

Afarum, 

Marjoram,  of  the  leaves  of  each, 
equal  parts. 
Beat  tbem  together  ipto  a  pow- 
der. 

HThe  titles  of  thefe  powders  fiiffi- 
ciently  exprefs  their  iotention. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  effi- 
cacious errfaines,  and  fuperior  to 
mod  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the 
name  of  herb  fnnff. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 
8tyftic  powdtr. 
Ei&nb, 
Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Dragons  bloodi  two  drachms. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  h^s  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 

titlcof  PXJLVIS  STYPTICUS  HeL- 

TETii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
powerful  medicine ;  though  the 
dragons  blood  feems  to  have  little 
Ihafe  in  its  effe^s.  Some  dired 
the  ingredients  to  be  melted  toee* 
ther  before  they  are  powdered:  but 
this  circumftaoce  does  not  appear 
to  be  neceflary. 

PULVIS  e  SUCCINO 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  ambfr^ 

Und, 

Take  of 

Amber  prepared. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  ten  drachms j 


iaice  of  hypoeiftit, 
ialauftines, 
Japan  earth,  each  £ve  drachms; 
Olibannm,  half  an  ounce; 
Strained  opium,  one  drachm. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder*' 

This  powder  is  Gompofed  of  the  * 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
of  the'TROCHisci  b  cakabs  of 
our  former  pharmacoposia.  The 
articles  omitted,  which  are  as  maov 
in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  maaifeftly  abfurd  or  faper- 
fiuous ;  and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a  very  an  neceflary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufefu], 
and  tolerably  elegant  aftringent ; 
.  though  poffibly  the  ingredient, 
which  it  receives  name  from,  con- 
tributes little  to  its  virtue.  Two 
fcruples  of  the  compofltion  contain 
one  grain  of  opium, 

PULVIS  e  TRAGACANTHA 

COMPOSITUS; 

Compound  powder    of  gum  iraga* 

cantb* 

Land, 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Marflimallow   root,    each  .an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  oance; 
Double-refined    fugar,      three 
ounces; 
Grind  them  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIATR  AGACANTHL 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce aii4 

a  half; 
Marflimallow  root, 
.  Liquorice, 
Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both 
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-  Both  theie  powders  are  mild  e- 
moUients;  and  hence  become  fer- 
▼iceable  in  heflic  cafes,  tickling 
coughs,  ftrangory,  fome  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  froma  thin  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  humours,  oranabrafion 
of  the  mucus  of  the  inteilines : 
tficy  fofcen,  and  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  the  former, 
and  defend  the  latter  from  being 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them. 
All  theingredientscoincidefn  chefe 
general  intentions;  the  marfhmal- 
low  root,  however,  is  fome  what  too 
balky  for  this  form,  and  Hkewife 
fttbjeAs  the  compofition  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping,  an  inconve- 
nience which  the  cold  feeds  for- 
merly employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable  to.  The 
dofe  is  from  Haifa  drachm  to  two  or 
three  drachms,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

HIERA  PICRA. 

Take  of 

The  gum  extrafted  from  Soco- 
torine  aloes^  one  pound ; 

Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 
Beat  them  feparately  into  powder^ 

and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvis  HIERA  PICRA  diflas. 
-    EJinL 
Take  of     • 

Socotortne aloes,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot. 
Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a  powder. 


These  compofitions  were  origi- 
nally diredted  to  be  made  into  an 
cledary :  with  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  ufed  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  this  of  a  powder,  on  ac- 
count of  rheir  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  a  lindure  called  tin^ura 
Ucta»  See  page  297. 
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SPECIES  AROMATICiK. 

Aromatic  f pedes, 
land. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  hufkeJ« 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder* 

PULVIS  DIAROMAtON. 

Aromatic  ponader. 
•     Edimh. 
Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Leifer  cardamom  ieed«. 
Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

.Both  thefe  cenpofition«  are  «•> 
greeabte,  hot,  fpicy  medicines;: 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefuUy  takea 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  de- 
cayed conftitutions,  for  warming; 
(he  ftomach,  promoting  digcIlioii« 
and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  th« 
vtfcera.  The  doie  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards. 
The  firft  is  confiderably  the  war»- 
eft. 

SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  fine 
OPIO. 
EpBcies  af  Jcfirdmm  wthotU  ifpiueu 

Load. 
Take  of 
Bole  armenic,  or  Frencli  <  bole* 

four  ounces; 
Scordium,  two  ounces; 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half| 
Storax  (drained, 
Tormentil  root, 
.  Biftort  root. 
Gentian, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 
Galbanum  (hained. 
Gum  Arabic, 

Red  roies  each  one  ounce ; 
Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  (hem  into  poil^er. 

SPECIES 
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SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  cum 

OPIO. 
Species  offcordium  nuith  opium. 
Lond, 
Take  of  drained    opium^    three 

drachms . 
Dry  it  a  little,  that  it  may  eafily 
pulverize;  and  add  it  to  the 
foregoing  fpecies  in  the  beating, 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in- 
to a  powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  Fracafto- 
rius^s  confeAion  or  diafcordium, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in 
the  (hops  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tary  only,  but  is  now  judicioufly 
direded  in  that  of  a  powder  alfo, 
both  with  and  without  the  opium: 
when  made  into  an  eleflary,  the 
medicine,  in  keeping,  lofesofiti 
afiringency,  in  which  confifts  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  As  this  com- 
pofition  has  in  common  pradice 
been  looked  upon  as  a  medicine 
of  great  confequcnce,  and  its  ef- 
feds  determined  by  long  experi- 
ence, the  college  have  made  no 
farther  alteration  in  its  ingredients, 
than  fubftituting  red  rofcs  thera- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  omit- 
ting forrel  feeds,  which  are  certain- 
ly mfignificant,  and  fupplying  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarcee  ver  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increafe  of  the  bole.  They 
have  neverthelefs  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  puMs  e 
iolot  cum  $t  fine  opio:  there,  the 
fcordium,  ftorax,  gentian,  dittany, 
ginger,  and  ealbanum,  arerejeded, 
as  being  cither  fuperflubus  or  con- 
trary to  the  intention ;  whilft  an 
increafe  of  the  tormcntil  root  am- 
ply fupplies  the  lofs  of  the  biftort 
and  rofes.  The  quantity  of  opium 
is  the  fame  inboth,  viz.  x)i>e  grain 
in  forty- five  of  the  compofition  : 

PXJLVIS  TESTACEUS 
PERATUS. 
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CerOed  teftaceous  panvder, 
Edinb, 
Melt  fome  yellow  bees  wax  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  carefully  fiir  in- 
to it,  by  little  and  little,  as  mucji 
of  the  compound  powder  of crabs<- 
claws  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
oyfterfliells,  infiead  of  the  crabs- 
claw  powder,  has  been  in  ufe  for 
(bme  time  in  the  Edinburgh  infir- 
mary, and  is  thence  now  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a  drachm  twice  a  day,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dysenteries,  wherever 
the  vifcera  are  fubjedto  be  eroded 
by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
immoderate  uterine  difcharges.  Its 
virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  up- 
on the  wax,  the  earthly  powder  be- 
in?  of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  di- 
vide that  concrete,  and  render  it 
mifcibie  with  the  animal  fluids. 

PuiviS   ARTHRITICUS  AMARUS. 

Bitter  gout  powdtr, 
Paris* 
Take  of 

Gentian  root, 
Round  birthworth  root, 
Rhapontic  root, 
Germander  leaves. 
Ground  pine  leaves, 
LeiTer  centaury  tops,   of  each 
equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
phyficians,  and  made  a  confider- 
able  part  of  their  pradice  in  gouty 
and  arthritic  complaints.  But  whil^ 
they  beftow  great  praifes  00  them 
in  cold  and  phlegmetic  confiitu- 
tions,  they  vtry  properly  condcma 
them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  ia 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  con* 
fequences  ariiing  from  their  indif^ 
criminate 
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criminate  ufc,  thcfe  medicines  fell 
into  ncglcft,  till  the  inirodudlion 
of  the  Greek  volumes  into  the 
wcftern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
were  tranfcribed  by  fome  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  brought 
into  fome  eftecm  in  Italv,  Ger» 
'many,  Switzerland,  &c.  A  form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in 
the  omiffion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  from 
thence  as  a  family  receipt,  by  a 
pcrfon  of  high  rank,  who  having 
expefienced  remarkable  benefit 
from  it  in  a  hereditary  gout,  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed,  and  copies 
delivered  to  all  who  fhould  afk  for 
them.  (See  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  loauiries  publiihed  by  a 
focietv  of  pnyficians  in  London, 
vol.  1.  p.  126.)  The  direftions 
for  ufing  this  medicine  are  to  the 
following  effe& : 

••Take  one  drachm  of  the  pow- 

<•   der  every  morning  failing,  in  a 

*'   cup  of  any  agreeable  liquor, 

••   keeping  fafting  an  hoar  and  a 

••   half  after  it.  Continue  this  for 

<«   three  month's  without  interrap- 

••   tion  ;  then  diminifli  the  dofe  to 

•'  three  quarters  of  a  drachm,  for 

•<  three  months  longer  ;  then  to 

•*  half  a  drachm,  for  fix  months 

*«  more.   After  the  firft  year,  it 

••  will  be  fufficient.  to   take  half 

«  a  drachm  every  other  day.  As 

"  this  medicine  operates  inienfi- 

•«  biy,  it  will  take  perhaps  two 

*«  years  before  any  great  benefit 

•*  is  received.     In    rheumatifms 

•*  that  are  only  accidental,  a  ftw 

**  of  the  drachm  dofes  may  do : 

•*  but  in  habitual   rheumatifms, 

•*  and  fuch  as  are  of  long  ftand- 

**  ing,  it  mttft  be  taken   as  for 

**  the  gout :   the  remedy  requires 

**  patience  as  it  operates  but  flow 

<«  in  both  cafes." 

Dr.  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  a- 
bore  fcfcrrcd  to,)  that  this  me- 


dicine will  probably  do  good  in 
niany  cafes ; for  in  many  cafes  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  extremely 
proper;  but  that  an  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  it  will  probably  again  do 
uhat  a  like  abofe  formerly  did» 
bring  a  good  medicine  into  dif- 
repute. 

PULVIS  CATHARTICUS  S1ALZNU8. 

Saline  cathartic  powJtr. 
Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  i  drachm; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre, one 
fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. . 

This  is  an  ufefol  cathartic  ia 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  a  vif* 
cid  impure  ftateof  the  juices.  The 
Quantity  above  diredted  is  intended 
tor  one  dofe,  which  fhould  be  ac« 
companied  with  plentiful  dilauon« 

PuLVIS    CARMINATIVUS. 

Carmnairve  fwjdcr. 
Take  of 

Anifeed, 

Sweet  fenftel  feed,   each    two 
icruples; 

Ginger,  one  fcruple; 

Nutmegs,  half  a  fcruple; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a  drachm. 
Reduce  them  into  a  powder,  for 

four  dofes.     . 

This  powder  is  employed  for 
expelling  flatulencies  arifing  from 
indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hyfler- 
ical  perfons  are  fubjed.  It  is  lilce- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
young  children,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  otherwife. 

PVLVIS  DIURBTICUS. 

Diuretic  p(iwder* 
Take  of 

Sal  pronel,  ten  grains; 
Salt  of  amber,  four  grains  ; 

Oil 
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oil  of  tarpentine,  three  drops ; 
Fioe  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fagar,  then 
aad    the    falcs,  and  grind  the 
whole  together. 

This  powder  is  a  very  efficaci- 
ous diuretic,  and  may  be  given 
to  advantage  in  cafes  where  the 
afliilaoc^  of  fach  forcing  medi- 
cines is  required.  The  falts  fome- 
what  abate  the  heating  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  at  the  fame  time  cool 
and  relax  the  paflages. 

'  PULVIS   ROBOHANS. 

Sirengthmng  f9wder* 

Take  of 

Extradof  Pernvian  bark,  twelve 

grains; 
Salt  of  fteel,  two  grains ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop; 
Fine  fogari  half  a  drachm. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fa- 
gar,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a  much  bet- 
ter title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
llrengthener,than  thofe  ufoally  met 
with  under  that  name  in  difpenfa- 
tories.  In  lax  habits,  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  weak- 
•  nefles  peculiar  to  either  fex,  it  has 
generally  good  c;ffe£ts* 

PCTLVIS  ad  STRUMAS. 

Powi/er  agmnfi  the  hinges  evil. 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcrople; 

Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Pine  fugar,  each  half  a  fcropk* 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

This  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and*ob- 
ilru6tions  of  the  glandss  ic  is  fap- 
pofed  to  open  and  detelge  the  mi- 
oute  veflcls,  and  c^cry  off   che 


offending  matter  by  urine.  Dr. 
Mead  informs  us,  in  his  Afoiuia 
meJua,  that  he  very  frequently  ex- 
perienced its  good  effects :  he  ufed 
to  give  the  quantity  above  pre- 
fcribed  twice  a  day,  with  three  or 
four  glaiTes  of  the  lefs  compound- 
ed lime-water  along  with  each 
dofe:  if  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  the  lime-water  was 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

PuLViS  TEMPBRANS. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

Purified  nitre,  each  3  drachms; 

Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  two 
fcruples. 
Make  them  into  a  fubtile  powder. 

These' kinds  of  powders  areia 
frequent  nfe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficiansin  all  diforders,  accon^pa* 
nicd  with  immoderate  heat  or  e;t- 
agitation  of  the  humours.  Thpy 
are  called  alfo,  efpecially  when 
abforbents  are  joined,  pulveres 
^^cipitamest  and  andfpafmoilicL 
They  arc  given  in  dofes  of  only,  a 
few  grains  at  a  time,  but  repeated 
at  Ihort  intervals. 

PuLVIS  VERMIPUGUS, 

Vermifuge  pmodir. 

Take  of  i. 

Tanfy  flowers. 

Worm  feed,   each  5  drachms; 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  drachm. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Take  of  2. 

I'in  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
two  drachms ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a  drachm; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  well  together* 

Take  of  J . 

Choice  rlui barb,  (h^ea  ^t%xJbmt\ 
Scam- 


Chap.  I. 

Scammony, 

Calomel,  each  one  drachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  powder. 
• 
^  All  theie  compofi tions  are  well 
calculated  for  theporpofe  exprefled 
in  the  title.  The  firft  is  given  in 
the  hofpitalsy  in  dofes  of  half  a 
drachm  twice  a  day ;  which  qoanti- 
ty  contuni  aboat  four  graini  and  n 
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half  of  the  fait  of  fteel.  The  fe- 
cond  ia  divided  into  three  or  foar 
dofes,  one  of  which  is  taken  e« 
very  morning,  and  a  cathartic  on 
the  day  following.  The  third, 
which  is  a  brilk  pargative,  is  ufed, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm, 
after  the  others  have  been  premif* 
ed ;  or  it  is  taken  once  or  twice  a 
week  without  their  affifiaace* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    IL 


Troches  and  lozenges. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
composed  of  powders  in^de 
up  with  glutinous  fabftances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterguards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  for  the  more  commodious  ex- 
hibition of  certain  medicines,  by 
fitting  them  to  diiTolve  ilowly  in 
the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  de- 
grees  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a 
coofiderable  proportions  of  fogar  or. 
other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  po>vders  have  likewjfe 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a 
view  to  their  prefervation  ;  though 
poffibly  for  no  very  good  reafons : 
for  the  moiftening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  mud  in 
this  hght  be  of  greater  injury, 
than  any  advantage  accruing  from 
this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  f^r  making  trochee. 

I. 

The  three  firft  rul'^s  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [£.] 

ir. 

If  the  mafs  proves  £o  glutinous  as 
to  nick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 

,'  w.ith  any  convenient  fweet  or  a-  ^ 

romatic  oil ;    or  elfe  fprinkled 

with  powder  of  (larch,  or  with 

that  of  liquorice  [£.] 

III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a  fhady,  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [E.\ 


IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glaft 
velTels,  or  in  eai  then  ones  well 
glazed  [E.] 

TROCHISCI  ALBI  RHASIS, 

feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 

7be  VDfdie  troches^  or  dry  coUjrium 

of  RafKu 

ESnb. 

Take  of 

CeruiTe,  three' ounces; 
Sarcocolla,  one  ounce ; 
Gum  tragacanth,three  drachms; 
Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
Rofe-water>  as  much  as  is  fufS- 
cicnt.  ^ 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  ingredients 
into  troches  is  an  unneceffary  trou* 
ble;  fince  before  they  are  ufcd, 
they  muft  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe- water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  pnrpofes  of 
a  cooling,  antacrid,  and  mode* 
ralely  aftridlive  collyrium,  injec- 
tion, &c.  The  London  college 
have  therefore  direded  them  to  be 
kept  in  the  form  of  powder  (under 
the  title  of  puhis  e  ceruffa  compofi- 
tusj  omitting  the  camphor,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  original  of 
Razi. 

'TROCHrSCI  BECHICI  ALBf. 
lV/ut€  peQoral  troches. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a  pound 

and  a  half;- 
Starch,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Liquorice,  fix  drachms ; 

Florence 
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Florence  drfli  rboc»  half  an 
otince.. 
Reduce  cheie  ingredients  into  pow- 
der»  which  is  to  be  made  up  in- 
to troches  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  of  gum  tri- 
gacanth. 

EiHnb. 
*rakeof    - 

White  fugar,  in  powder^  one 

pound  and  a  h&lf ; 
Compound  powder  of  gum  tti^ 

gacanth  three  ounces  ; 
Florence  blris  rQot^  One  ounce  ; 
Rofe-wateo   A  fufficietlt  quan- 
tity. 
Make  them  into  troches* 

Thbse  compofitions  are  v^ry 
agreeable  pedlOrah,  slhd  may  be 
t](ed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  foftening  acrimonous  ha- 
inours.  and  allayib^  the  tickling 
ifi  the  throaty  which  provokes 
toughing.  . 

TROCHfSCt  BfiCFlICt 
NIGRI. 

Black  peroral  troches. 
Land. 
iTake  of 

Extradl  of  liquoricei 
Double. refined  fugar^  each  teh 

ounces  ; 

Gum  tragacantby  half  a  pound. 

Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients    fo 

much  uafer  as   will  make  the 

mafs  fnf't  enough  to  bfe  foi-ixied 

into  troches. 

• 

Edinh* 

*rake  of 

£xtra£l  of  liquorice* 

Gum  Arabic^  each  four  Ounces; 

White  iugar,  eight  ounces. 

^oil  the  extradi  and  gum  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water  till  they 
are  diffolved:  then  having  drain- 
ed the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fii- 
gari  and  evaporate  the  mixtare 


over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  is  of  ^ 
proper  coiifiAence  for  being 
formed  into  trochei* 

These  coni portions  are  defign* 
cd  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
white  perioral  troches  above  de- 
scribed. In  foreign  pbarmacopgeias 
there  are  fonie  other  troches  of 
this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  tr,o^ 
cbifci  beccb/ci  flavi  and  rubric  the 
^rit  ire  coloured  with  fafFron,  i\it 
latter  with  bole  armenic.  The 
dinblving  and  draining  the  ex- 
tra£l  of  liquorice  and  gum  Ara- 
biCy  as  now  ordered  in  the  laft  oif 
the  above  prefcriptioos,  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement ;  not  only 
a^  they  are  by  that  means  mort 
uniformly  mixed  than  they  cad 
well  be  by  beating,  but  likewiife 
as  thdy  are  thereby  purified  from 
th^  heterogeneous  matters,  of  whidh 
both  thofe  drugs  have  commonlj^ 
nb  fmall  admixture. 

TROCHfSCI  de  MlNIO* 
Red  lead  trocbesk 
Edinb. 
*rake  of 

Red  lead,  half  ah  Outiee  ; 
Corrofive    mercury    fublimat9» 

one  ounce  \ 
Crumb  of  the  fided  breads  fouf 
ounces^ 
:  Make  them  up  with  rofe-vuate'r  in* 
to  oblong  ti-octhes. 

These   troches  are   employed* 
only  for  external  purpofes  as  efcha* 
h)tics :  thpy  are  powerfully  fuch* 
and  require  a  good  deal  of  caution 
in  their  ufe. 

TROCHlSCt  de  MYRRHA* 
frothes  of  mjrrbt 
Ediftb, 
Take  of  • 
Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  half  | 
Lovage  feed* 
Pennyroyal  leaves^ 
Rufiia  caftor^ 
O  0  0*1- 
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GalbanoiDy  each  one  oance ; 
Eflential  oil  of  favin,    half  a 

drachm  ^ 
Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 

is  fufBcient. 
Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the 
elixir  into  a  mafs  of  the  confid- 
ence of  honey;  then  add  the 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  to 
art. 

These  troches   are  very  well 
contrived   in   regard  to  efficacy, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  in  moft  other 
pharmacopoeias,    under  the  fame 
title.     Madder  and  commin  feed, 
two  of  their  former  ingredients, 
which  were  objedled  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding edition  of  this  work,  are 
now  expunged  ;  the  one  as  being 
an  unnecc'lTary  article ;  the  other 
as  being  an  ofFenfive  one,  and  not 
of  fimilar  intention  with  the  reft. 
In  the  place  of  this  laft,  lovage 
feed  is  introduced,  which  is  doubt 
lefs  more  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine.     Afafoccida 
is  fupplied  by  an  increafe'  of  the 
galbanum  ;  and  the  eifential  oil  of 
^rue,  by  an  increafe  of  the  oil  of 
favin.     There  feems  to  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  making  a  medicine  of 
this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  in  that  form: 
.  the  London  college  have  therefore 
exchanged    their    Trochisci     e 
\nyrrha  for  a  PuLVis  ^  myrrha  com- 
pofitus^  which  fee. 

TROCHISCI  e  NITRO. 
Troches  of  nitre. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Nitre  purified,  four  ounces; 
Double-refined  fugar,oi^  pound. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  nu* 
cijage  of  gum  tragacantb* 

This  is  a  vtry  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  uitre;  thoogb> 


when  the  fait  is  thAa  taken  with« 
out  any  liquid  (if  the  qoantity  it 
confiderable)  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
uneaiin.Ts  about  the  llomach, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  li- 
quors. 

TROCHISCI  c  SCILLA. 

Troches  of  f quills, 
L$mi. 
Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a  pound  ; 
Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  tand  form  the 
mafa  into  troches,  which  are  to 
be  dried  with  a  gentle  beat. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  only 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 
The  deiign  of  baking  the  fquill  is, 
to  abate  its  acrimony ;  and  making 
it  afterwards  into  troches  feems 
the  mod  convenient  way  of  drying 
it :  common  wheat  Hower  is  as  fit 
for  this  purpofe  as  any,  though 
that  of  the  white  veich  has  beea 
generally  directed. 

TROCHISCI  e  SULPHURE. 
Troches  of  fulpbur. 
Lmd, 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  waOied,  two 

ounces  ; 
Double  -  refined     fugar,     four 
ounces. 
Beat  them   together,   and   adding 
ibme  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
•  form  them  into  troches. 

TROCHISCI  DIASULPHU- 

RIS. 

Troches  of  fulphur, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  i  ounce  ? 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  i  drachm^ 
While  fugar,  3  ounces ; 
Aducilage  of  gum  tragacantb>  as 
much  as  is  fufficient. 

Mix 
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Mix  and  make  tbem  iato  troches, 
according  to  art* 

These  compoiitions  are  to  be 
confidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtue  ;  unlefs  that  by 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe- 
cond  prefcriptioDf  the  medicine  is 
fuppofed  to  be  renderd  more  effi- 
cacious as  a  pedoral. 

TROCHISCI  e  TERRA 

JfAPONlCA. 
es  of  Japan  earth* 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Japan  earthy 

Gum  Arabic^  each  two  ounces  | 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Edinh* 
Take  of 
Japan  earth,  two  ounces} 
Gum  tragacan  th,  half  an  ounce ; 
White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti- 
ty- 
Make  them  into  troches* 

A  preparation  of  this  kind, 
with  the  addition  of  ambergris  and 
muflc,  which  are  here  more  pru- 
dently omitted^  has  long  been  in 
fome  e(\ecm  as  a  mild  rellringent, 
&c.  under  the  title  of  Catechu. 
Medicines  of  this  clafs  in  general 
are  excellently  fitted  for  the  form 
of  troches  ;  for  when  ilowly  and 
gradually  received  into  the  flo- 
mach,  as  this  form  occaiions  them 
to  be,  they  produce  much  better 
efFefls,  than  if  an  equal  quantity 
was  taken  down  at  once.  The 
above  troches  are  fufhciently  palat* 
able,  and  of  condderable  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thin 
acrid  defluxionsi   diarrhoeasi  &c« 


TABELLiB  CARDIALGICiE. 
Cardialgie  lozenges, 
Lend> 
Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces ; 
Crabs-claws      prepared,      two 

ounces ; 
Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  one  fcruple ; 
Double- refined     fugar,      three 
ounces. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROCHISCI  CARDIALGia. 

Edirdf, 
Take  of 

Oyfterfhclls  prepared. 

White  chalk,  powdered,   each 

two  ounces  ;    - 
Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  half  a  drachm  ; 
White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Common    water,    a    fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  arti 

These  compofitions  are  calca* 
lated  againft  that  ooeafy  fenfation 
at  Ilomach  improperly  called  the 
heartburn  ;  in  which  they  often- 
times give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid- 
juices  that  occafion  this  difordcr.  ^ 
The  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  moft  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 
ta  be  any  occaAon  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them.  Some  have 
prefcribed  the  following  formula* 

Tabell/e  antacid/e. 
Antacid  hzenget. 
Take  of 

Prepared    white    chalk,    four 

drachms  ; 
Candied  ginger,  three  drachms | 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm; 
O  o  a  Fbe 
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Fine  fogar,  diffolved  in  water, 
as  much  as  is  fufiicient  to  re- 
duce the  whole  into  a  due 
confiflence  for  being  formed 
into  lozenges. 

Keri  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  com  portions,  though  very 
rfTedual  for  the  intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe;  their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk, 
oyfterlhells,  and  crabs- claws,  is 
to  abforb  acidities  ;  and  both  thefe 
and  the  other  common  abforbenrs, 
united  with  acids,  coropofe  there- 
with ailringent  concretes.  The 
following  composition  is  itte  from 
this  inconvenience. 

TABELLiE  ANTACIDiE 
LAXANTES.  • 

Laxative  antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

IMagneiia  alba,  (ix  ounces  ; 

Double-refined     fugar^     three 
ounces ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 
Mix   them    well    together,     and 

form    them   into   troches   with 

mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 


SACCHARUM  ROSACEUM. 
Sugnr  of  rrfes. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce ; 
Double-refinedrugar,one  pound. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der,   then    mix,    and    moifien 
them  with  water,  that  they  may 
be  formed  into  troches,  which 
are  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburglv  pharmaco^- 
pceia,  this  preparation  is  dire^ed 
as  follows. 


TABELLiE  ROSACEiE* 
Rofe  tahlets. 
EduA. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of   red    rofes,    four 

ounces ; 
White  fugar,  an  powder,  one 

pound. 
If  any  moiflure  is  required,  take 
of  fyrop  of  dry  rofes  a  fufficient 
quantity  for  forming  them  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried, 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Thb  fugar  of  rofes  was  forftief 
ly  made,  by  boiling  a  pound  of 
fine  fugar  with  four  ounces  of  the 
juice  of  red  rofes,  over  a  gentle 
iitt^  till  the  juice  was  almoft  all 
evaporated  ;  then  throwing  in  an 
ounce  of  dry  red  rofes  reduced  to 
a  \%Ty  fine  powder;  after  which 
the  matter  was  poured  out  upon  a 
marble,  and  formed  into  Iczengea. 
The  two  methods  above  dire6ted» 
are  more  fimple  and  commodious; 
though,  if  any  virtue  be  expefied 
from  the  rofes,  the  medicine  is 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion* As  the  conferve  contains 
only  one  fourth  its  weight  of  rofes, 
in  a  freih  date,  it  is  obvious  th^^t 
the  quantity  of  freih  rofes  in  the 
fecond  prefcrip^tion  is  lefs  than  tha^ 
of  the  dry  ones  in  the  firft 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  like- 
wife  efteem  them,  medicinally,  as. 
.light  reftringentsj  and  look  up. 
on  them,  not  undefervedly,  as  an 
excellentaddition  to  milk  in  phthi- 
fical  and  hedic  cafes.  Some  have 
been  accuftomed  to  add  a  portion 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepara- 
tions :  this  improves  the  colour, 
but  renders  them  Unfit  to  be  taken 
with  milk. 

T«AB£LLA  ANTHBLMINTICiE. 

AnthelmirUic  fugar^akes 
Take  of  1. 

•  Powdered 
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Powdered  rin»  half  a  drachm  ; 
Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Rofe-water»  a  fufficient  quantity 

to  make  them  into  a  mafs  for 

tablets- 
Take  of  2. 
Scammony, 
Mercurius    dalci«>    each    four 

grains ; 
Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Rofc  water,  a  fnfficient  quantity 

to  m^ke  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofititions  are  calcn^ 
lated  for  children,  who  are  not 
eafily  prevailed  00  to  take  anthel' 
miotic  medicines  in  lefs  agreeable 
forms.  If  th'e  fir  ft  is  made  ufe  of, 
it  .mud  be  repeated  three  or  four 
mornings  fucceflively,  after  which 
a  purge  is  to  be  taken :  the  (ec^nd, 
*  if  it  requires  repetition,  is  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportiops  of  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Trochisci  nervini*  ^ 
jiervt  trochis. 
Take  of 

Compouixl  fpirit  of  lavender, 

fixty  drops ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon. 
Oil  ofrofemary,  each  four  drops; 
-     Flc^nceorris  root,twodrachms ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  ounce; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
^  much  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  troches  of  abon; 
\a\{  4  fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occafionally,  and  fuffered  to 
dilTolve  in  the  mouth,  prove  kt* 
Tice»ble  to  thofe  who  are  fubje^ 
to  paralytic  and  other  nervous  dif** 
orders.  Warm  aromatic  medi- 
cines, given*  in  this  form  and 
maimer,  are  fuppofed,  from  their 


flow  diiTolution  in  .  the  mouth,  to 
afFedl  the  nervous  fyilem  more  im- 
mediately than  if  received  at  once 
into  the  itomach. 

MoRSULI   FUKOANTBS. 

Purging  tdihlat. 
Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; 

Spammony,  three  drachms ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops ; 

Double*  refined     fugar,     eight 
ounces. 
Make  them  up,  with  rofe  water, 

into  troches,  weighing  each  a« 

bout  a  drachoi. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  elegant 
form  for  purgative  troches.  Each 
of  the  morfuli  contains  two  grains 
and  a  half  of  fcammony. 

MORSULI  de  RHABARBARO* 

Rbubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar. 
Rhubarb,  each  two  drachms  % 
FreOi  lemon  pee],  half  a  drachm  $ 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  rofe* 
water. 

Two  drachms  of  thefe  troches 
contain  about  feven  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  as  much  creme  of  tartar. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com- 
poficion  are  among  the  officinale 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharmao<^- 
pcBia* 

MORSULI  RKSTAVRANTRS 
KVNCKELII. 

fCunckels  antimmal  uAUtt* 
Take  of 

The  beft  Hungarian  antimony, 

levigated  into  an  impalpable 

powd^n  three  drachms  and  a 

half; 
Sweet  almonds  peeled, 
Frefli  pine  nuis,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
O  o  3  Cinnii* 
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Cinnamon*  one  drachm  ; 
Jjcffer  CBLrduRom  kedSf  hufktd, 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Double-rdioed      fiigary      four 

ounces. 
DiiTolve  the  fugar  in  equal  quan- 
tises of  cinnainan  water  and 
'  rofe-water;  rhen  mix  therewith 
the  other  ingredients,  and  form 
the  whole  into  tablets  weighing 
one  drachm  each. 

.  Thes^  tablets  were  brought 
into  efleem  by  Kunckel,  at  a  time 
when  the  interval  ufe  of  crude 
antimony  was  alniod  univerfally 
reckoned  poifonoos.  He  had  re- 
courfe  to  them  as  a  defperate 
medicine,  in  violent  pains  and 
contradlionsof  the  arms,  after  all 
the  common  methods  of  cure  had 
been  ufed  without  any  relief;  and 
being  happily,  in  a  fhort  time, 
peiieAly  iictd  from  his.  com^ 
plaints,  he  made  trial  of  them  in 
icveral  rfiher  cafes,  with  remark- 
able  fuccefs.  He  feeros  to  have 
begun  with  dofes  of  four  or  five 
grains  (that  is,  one  of  the  tablets 
above  prefcribed)  whtch  were  re> 
peated  thrice  a  day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  a  drachm  or  more  of 
the  antimony  every  day. 

Trocuisci  sialagogi. 
Sidagogue  trsc/us. 

Take  of 

Pellitoryof  Spain,  half  an  ounce; 
Maftich,  two  drachms; 
Oil  of  cloves  and   marjoram, 
each  one  drachm ; 


Yellow  wax,  a  fufficient  quan* 
tity. 
Make  them  into  troches  or  pel* 
lets. 

One  of  thcfe  troches  is  to  be 
occasionally  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  chewed,  to  promote  a  dis- 
charge of  faliva ;  which  they  effedl 
by  warming  and  ftimolating  the 
falival  glands. 

TrOCHISCI   81H)MACHICI. 

Stomnckic  troches. 
Take  of 

Hard  extra£l  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  drachm ; 
'  Oil  of  cinnamon. 
Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 
Make   them    into   troches,    with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

Thes€  troches  arc  of  fervico 
forearming  and  ftrengthening  the 
fiomach,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
promoting  digeftion :  forthefe  pur^ 
pofes  they  are  as  effe^ual  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  well  contrived  ia 
this  form. 

Trochisci  suaveolentes, 
Sweehfmeliing  troches. 
Take  of 

Strained  (lorax,  one  fcruple  i 

i^mbergris,  (fteen  grains; 

Moik,  feven  grains ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 
Make  them  incofmall  troches  wit^ 

nwicilftge  of  gum  Arabic. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    m. 


Pills. 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thoTe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dofe ;  and  whofe 
naufeous  and  oiFenfive  tafte  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  diflblve  the  mod  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
inoft  gradual  and  lafting  effefls  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
feme  cafes  of  great  ad  vantage ; 
in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all 
defirable,  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangeroQS  confequence,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics, 
which  if  they  pafs  the  ftomach 
undiflblved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves,  in  the  inteftines,  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
hence  to  the  reliflous  and  difficult- 
ly foluble  fubftances,  faponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpifiateil 
juices  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without 
addition:  wherd  any  moifture  is 
requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conierves, 
as  it  unites  more  readily  with 
them,  and  docs  not  fenfibly  in* 
creafe  their  bulk.  Light,  dry 
powders  require  fyrup,  or  muci- 
lages ;  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic 
preparations,  thick  honey,  coo- 
ferve  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup;  of 
honey,  about  three- fourths  their 
veij^hty  torcducccbemintpadae 


conliftcnce  for  forming  pills.  Half 
a  drachm  of  the  maU  will  make 
five  or  fix  pills  of  a  moderate  fize, 

Gifierid  rules  for  making  pillsy  from 

(h  Edinburgh  pharmacopcfia. 

J* 

The  three  firft  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders 
are  here  alfo  to  be  carefully 
obferved. 

ir. 

Gums  and  infpiifated  juices  are 
to  be  firft  ibftened  with  the  li-* 
quid  prefcribed :  then  add  the 
powders,  and  continue  beating 
them  all  together  till  they  are 
perfectly  mixed. 
IIL 

The  maffes  iot  pills  are  beft  kept 
in  bladders,  which  Ihould  be 
moiftened,  now  and  then,  with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  li- 
quid that  the  mais  was  made 
up  with,  or  with  fome  proper 
aromatic  oi]^ 

PILULE  AROMATlCiE 
Aromatic  piils* 
Londl 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes*  an  ounce  and' 

a  half 
Gum  guaiacum,  bne  ounce ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 
Balfam  of  Peru,  each  half  an 
ounce. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum  feparately    into    powder, 
then  mix  them  with  the  reil, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
with  a  fufficient    quantity    of 
fyrup  of  orange  pcel# 

It 
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It  is  Ibmewhat  difficalt  to  unite 
thefe  ingredients  into  a  mafs  fit 
for  making  pills  of.  The  hpk 
vay  is,  to  firft  rob  the  aromatic 
fpecies  with  the  balfam,  then  to 
add  the  powdered  aloes,  and  after- 
wards the  guaiacum;  when  thefe 
are  well  m  xed  together,  drop  in 
the  fyf  up  by  little  and  little  ^t  a 
time.  Thefe  pills  are  contrived 
to  fu  pply  the  place  of  the  P|  l  y  L  « 
DiAMBRjE  of  our  former  pharma- 
copoeia. Tbcy  ?re  far  mOr^  ^le- 
gan(  as  well  as  fipple,  truly 
tiniforni  in  their  ingredients,  and 
•xceilently  adapted  to  the  pur* 
pofes  they  feem  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  fmall  ciofes,  as  half  a 
fcruple,  or  little  more,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
fhe  flomach,  and  l^y  degrees  th$ 
whole  habit,  proi9»te  perfpira- 
f!on,  and  all  the  niitpral  fecre- 
tiohs.  If  the  dofe  is  coniiderable, 
they  operate  gently  by  (tool :  anc) 
if  continued  for  fome  time  in 
fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at  length 

i>argatftvd,  or  iotrodace  afalutary 
oofcncft. 

'  VILVLJE  ALOETIC-fi, 
'  Aloeiic  pilis.         '' 
EdirA. 
Take  of  ; 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder, 
Caftile  foap,  each  equal  parts  \ 
Thin  honey,,  as  much  as  is  fuiOi- 
'  cicnt.  . 

Illlake  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compo^tlqn  has  bfen  in 
ufe  for  fome  time  in  the  £din- 
hu'gh  i p fir mary,  as  a  deot>Aruent 
in  cache^lic  indifpofitipns ;  and 
from  c^ence  it  is  received  into  the 
pharmacoppsia  of  the  college. 
4  fcfople  or  h^If  a  drachm  of  ttie 
mfifs  is  dire£led  to  be  mado  into 
pills  pi  a  moderate  £fe  for  oqe 


flLULJE  de  JALAPPA, 
Jalap  pills, 
Eiiinb. 
Take  of         ^ 

Extra^  of  jalap,  two  ounces  | 
Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  drachm  j 
Syrup  of  ginger,    a  fufficient 
quantity.  ''     " 

Beat  them  wo  a  mafs. 

This  compoGtion  alfo  is  now 
dj^  received  into  tbe  pharmaco- 
poeia. One  of  the  fame  kind> 
with  powdered  jalap  iq  fubftancc 
inrtead  of  the  extrad,  is  ufed  in 
fome  of  our  bofpitals,  a«  a  cheap 
4nd  ^geftual  purge. 


PlLULJE    1^    SpAMMONIQ    C^M 
ALOE. 

Pills  of  feammopy  'with  aloes. 
fake  of 

§opo^orinc  aloes,  one  drachm  } 

Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  drachm  J 

gcammony,  ope  fcruple ; 

Soft  extrad   of   liqupxice,    aa- 

inuch  as  is  fnfficient  (o reduce 

them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due 

ronfillencc  for  being  formed 

|n(o  pills. 

This  warm  pnrgative  is  r«^ 
comfiiended  for  removing  the 
crudities,  &c.  after  a  furfcit  or 
debauch,  and  for  preventing  ar- 
thritic  and  other  complaints  inci-: 
dent  to  thofe  who  live  high. 
The  quantity  aboye  defcribcd 
ipay  be  made  into  thirty  pills. 
Of  which  fiv?  pr  (ajc  are  to  be 
taken  for  a  dofe. 

PJLULiE  exCOLOCYNTHIDE 
61MPL1C10RES. 
The  morejimfle  colocymb  pills. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
JPith  of  colocynth, 
Scammony*  each  twoouotcet; 
Oil  o/  cloves,  two  ^r^cbms.^ 
Polvcrac 
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Pulverize  the  coloqalntida  and 
fcaoimony  by  themfelves,  then 
inix  in  the  oil,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  mafs  wi(h  fyrup 
of  bttckchori^. 

The  operator  ihoald  be  careful, 
in  polverizing  the  colocyiith,  to 
;ivoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it;  which/thbugh  they  do 
not  confiderably  affed  the  month 
or  fauces,  have  fometimes  been 
obferved  to  occasion  violent  purg- 
ing. The  drug  fhould  firil  be 
well  driecl,  cut  wich  a  fheers  ;nto 
fniall  pieces,  an4  freed  from  the 
feeds ;  then  rub  it  in  an  oiled 
mpftar,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
f>veet  oil  occafionally  during  the 
trituration :  afterwards  mix  this 
powder  with  the  powdered  Team* 
roony,  add  the  eifential  oil  pre- 
fcribed,  and  tnake  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs,  as  s^bove  dirtfte^. 
The  compofition  is  apt  to  grow 
fiifF  and  dry  in  kei^ping,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  pnetty 
foft  at  firft:  the  pills  (hould  be 
foFOied  as  they  are  wanted;  for 
when  long  kept,  they  become 
fo  bard,  as  to  .have  fometimes 
pafTed  through  the  inteftines  un-. 
diffolved. 

Theff    pills    (formerly    called 

P1LULJ6   DE   DVOBUS,   or  pills  of 

two  in^rredients)  are  very  flrong 
cathartics,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ventured  apon  in  cafes  where  tef^ 
violent  medicines  will  take  effed. 
^hey  have  been  often  made  ufeof 
in  large  dqfes,  along  wich  Urge 
dofes  alfo  of  mercurials,  in  vene- 
real complaints,  both  in  recent 
gonorrhcea,  and  in  the  fwel lings 
and  inflammations  which  fome- 
times follow  from  tbe  fuppreflion 
of  the  difcharge;  but  in  both 
ftliefe  cafes  they  are  apparently 
improper,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  conftitution,  and  as  the  latter 
i;omplaan(  is  for  the  mod  part  ag<> 


gravated  by  them.  Th^  eflential 
oil,  which  is  added  as  a  corre^jtor 
to  the  purgative  ingredients,  uoes 
not  contribute  10  much,  as  is  com* 
monlyfvppofed,  to  abate  therovgh* 
nefs  of  their  operation.  Seepage 
359.  The  dofe  of  thefe  puis  is 
from  fifteen  grains  tohalfadpichm; 
fome  have  imprudently  go^ie  as  far 
as  two  fcruples.  Half  a  drachm 
contains  ten  grains  of  coioqi^inu* 
da,  and  as  much  fcammony. 

PILULiE  COCCliE. 

7 he  pills  c4Ul€d  cochin. 
Mdinb. 
Take  of 

Coloi^uint]da« 

fcaoimony, 

Socotorine    alocs^     each    one 

ounce; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drachms; 
O^l  of  cloves,  one  xiracnm  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,   a  li^ci^ 
ent  quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofition,  like  the  fore* 
eoing,  is  Itrongly  cathartic;  no( 
lefs  eiiecluals  though  fomewhac 
U{s  irriiating.  Half  a  drachm  con- 
tains above  fix  grains  and  a  half 
of  coloquintida,'  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fcammony,  and  (he  lame 
of  aloes. 

PILULiE  ex  COLOCYNTHIDE 

cum  ALOiL. 

Cokcymh  puis  tuit/i  abes. 

Take  of 

Socutorine  alpes. 
Scammony,  each  (wo  ounces  s 
Pith  6t  colocynth,  one  ounce; 
0\\  of  cloves,  two  drachms. 
Let  the  dry  fpecies  be  feparately 
reduced  into  powder ;  then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  inafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

»x 
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Br  the  diminution  of  colo- 
quiiuida  in  this  prefcripcion*  the 
ingredients  are  reduced  to  the  pro- 
ponioQS  wherein  they  are  fee  down 
in  the  original  of  Galeii  ;  and 
what  is  ot  greater  confequence, 
the  medicine  becomes  Jefs  un- 
grateful to  the  flomachy  and  lefs 
virulent  in  its  operation.  Half 
a  drachm  of  the  mafs  contains 
nearly  four  grains  of  coloquin-: 
tida,  eight  of  aloes,  and  eight  of 
fcammony. 

PlLULiE  ECPHRACTICiE. 

Deobftrueni  pills. 

Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  ounces; 

Rhubarb, 

Extract  of  gentian. 

Salt  of  deel,  each  one  ounce ; 

Salt   of   wormwood,    half   an 
ounce.   ' 
Beat  them  together  into  a  mafs^ 

with  loluiive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

It  is  difHcuIt  to  bring  this  maff 
jnto  the  due  confidence,  the  two 
falts  acting  upon  one  another,  (o 
as  to  make  tt  fwell  and  crumble. 
Notwithilanding  the  alkaline  fait 
employed,  the  pill  docs  not  prove 
at  all  alkaline ;  for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  fleel  forfakes  its  metal,  and 
unites  with  the  alkati,  into  a  vi- 
triol ated  tartar ;  whence  fome  have 
propofeJ  ufing«  inileadof  th^two 
laicb  here  dire£led,  an  ounce  of 
vitri  lated  tartar  already  made, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the 
calces  of  iron  :  this  they  obferve 
prevents  the  inconveniency  above 
m  nt'oned,  without  making  any 
aiipartnt  alteration  in  the  quality 
of  the  medicine. 

PJLUL^  ECPHBACTICiE 

CHALYBEATp;. 

Cliolyheate  ecpbraSic  pills » 


EtiinB. 
Take  of 

The  mafs    of   common    pills, 

called  Kufus's  piiJs,  defcrib- 

ed  hereafter,  one  ounce  amd 

a  half; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 

ounce; 
Salt  of  ftecl,  five  drachms ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 

as  is  fuificient  to  reduce  the 

whole  into  a  mafs. 

The  fait  of  fteel,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  active  preparations  of 
that  metal,  remains  here  undecom- 
pounded.  Both  thefe  and  the  fore- 
going pills  are  very  well  calculated 
for  anfwering  the  intentiop  expreiT* 
ed  in  the  title.  A  drachm  of  the 
mafs  may  be  made  into  twelve  pills, 
and  two  or  three  of  thefe  taken 
every  night,  or  oftener,  in  chloro* 
tic,  or  other  cafes,  where  warm, 
aperient,  or  deobftroent  medicine^ 
are  proper* 

PILULi©  ECPHRACTIC^ 

PURGANTES. 

Purging  ileobfirueni  pi/it* 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

SoGotorine  aloes, 

Extrad  of  black  hellebore, 

Scammony,  each  one  oancei 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  twodracbmsf* 
EITential  oil  of  juniper  berries* 
one  drachm* 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  with  a 
fafficient  quantity  of  fyryp  of 
buckthorn. 

This  compoGtion  may  be 
given  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  bcliy  open  or  to  purge.  Half 
^  dra^I^m 
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a  drachm  of  the  mafs  contains 
aboat'  fix  grains  of  each  of  the 
capital  purgative  ingredients ; 
aloes,  fcammony,  and  extract  of 
hellebore. 

PILULE  FCETIDiE. 
Fatid  pills, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
AfafoBtida, 
Raffia  caflor,  each  one  drachm 

and  a  half; 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Oil  of  hartlhorn,   twenty-four 
drops. 
Beat  the  camphor  with  the  afafbe- 
tida,  then  add  the  caftor  and  oil 
of  hartlhorn,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  mafs. 

PILULiE  GUMMOSA. 
Gum  pills. 
Land* 
Take  of 
Galbanum» 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  each  one  ounce ; 
Afafcetiddy  half  an  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mai«  with  fyrup 
of  iafFroD. 

EditA, 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniocom,  onecunce; 
Kuffia  caiior. 
Myrrh, 

Afafoetid«,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  Qiuch 
as  is  fufficient. 
Peat  them  into  a  mafs. 

All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for 
antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  very  well  caculated  &r  an. 
fwering  thofe  intentions  :  half  a 
ftruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more,  may 
be  taken  VitX'^  night  or  oftencr. 
The  foetid  pills  of  our  former 
phajraiaco|>€eia  were  con&derabl/ 


purgative :  the  purgative  ingre- 
dients are  now  omitted,  as  the 
phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  compound 
thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  particular 
cafes  (hall  require. 

The  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  foregoing  deobilruent^fcctidy 
»nd  gum  pills. 

Take  of  i, 

Afafcctida, 

Wood-foot, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm  and 
a  half; 

Syrup    of   fttgar,    a    fufHcient 
quantity. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs* 

according  to  art. 

Take  of  a. 

Afafcetida,  one  drachm ; 
Martial  flowers,  halfadrachm; 
Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops  ; 
^alfam  of  Peru,  afufficientquan^ 

tity  to  reduce  chem  into  a 

mafs. 

Take  of  3, 

AfafoBtida, 

Gu?)  ammoniacum. 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared, 

Extradl  of  gentian,  each  one* 

fcruple ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,   as  much  as 
will  make  the  other  ingredients 
into  a  mafs. 

Take  of  4. 

Galbanum,  one  drachm  ; 
Salt  of  ftecl,  half  a  drachm ; 
Afafcetida, 

Aromatic  fpecics,  each  one  fcru- 
ple; 
Tindure  of  myrrh,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a  mafs. 
Ik 
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blesding  and  purging,  where  a 
fanguinc  and  plethotk  habit  indi- 
cates thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate 
medicines  are  in  general  the  moft 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  efpecially  when 
joined,  as  'in  thefc  compoHtionsy 
vuiih  bitters  and  oeobflruentgums. 
At  iirft  taking,  they  are  apt  to 
increafe*  the  complaints,  (as  the 
experienced  Sydenham  obferves) 
and  occaiion  great  diforder»  both 
of  body  and  mind ;  which,  how- 
€var»  foon  go  off,  or  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  proper  dofe  of  opium 
given  at  bed-tifhe.  A  drachm  of 
either  of  the  maHes  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two  of 
v^hich  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

FiLULiE  MERCURIALE5. 
Mercurial  piilu 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfiiyeri 

Refm  guaiacum, 

Caltile  foap,  each  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
monar,  till  ^he  mercurial  glo- 
bules ceafe  to  appear;  then  add 
a  fufiicicnt  quantity  of  common 
fyrup,  and  make  the  whole  into 
a  mais  according  to  art. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  ^we  drachms ; 
Scraiburgh      turpentine,       two 

drachms; ' 
Cathartic  extrafl,  four  fcruples; 
Rhubaib  powdered,  onedrachm. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  until  they  aie  per- 
fcdly  incorporated;  then  let 
the  other  ingredients  be  beat  op 
v^ith  this  mixture  into  a  mafs. 
It  the  turpentine  happens  to  be 
too  thick,  (oft^n  it  HUh  a  little 
gii  olive. 


LAXANTES. 

LaxativKmtrcurial  pills . 
' »  tdittb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce  | 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Extradl  of  black  hellebore. 
Powdered  Rhubarb,  each  half  aa 

ounce ; 
Common    fyrup,    a    fufficicnt 

Quantity. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refinofgqaiacum,  until  they  ^e 
pcrfcftly  incorporated;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat 
the  whole  iato  a  mafs  according 
to  art, 

^  TifR  -three  foregoing  compofi- 
tions  are  nfeful  mercurial  pills  ; 
the  firft  as  an  iilterative,  the  other 
two  as  purgative  mercurials.  They 
^e  all,^  however,  liable  to  an  in* 
convenience,  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  their  ftrength ;  for  the  mcr- 
cury  is  but  loofely  united  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  very  apt 
^o.feparate  and  run  together  in 
its  original  form,  in  which  ftate  it 
never  exerts  its  proper  virtue  1 
though  it  appears  periedly  extin- 
guilhed  by  the  matters  it  is  ground 
with  at  iir^^  part  of  it  is  apt  to  be 
fpued  out  on  beating  op  the  mix-* 
ture  with  the  other  ingredients  in-* 
to  a  mafs. 

flLUhM  de  GAMBOGIA, 
GamBoge  pills* 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extraa  of  black  hellebore. 

Gamboge, 

Mercurius    dulcis,    each    twq 

drachms ; 
Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries,^ 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fiifficicnt 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  m«fs« 

Tnu 
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This  is  a  ftrong  mercarial  por. 
gfttive,  in  whkh  the  mercurial  pre- 
paration is  not  liable  to  the  ancer- 
taioty  v^hich  the  crude  quickfilver 
is  accompanied  with  in  the  forego- 
ing compofitions.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half 
adrachm.  This  laft  quantity  con* 
tains  of  aloes,  extrad  of  helle- 
bore, gamboge,  and  mercurius 
dulcisy  abcNit  five  grains  of  each. 

PILULE  ^THfOPICiB. 

Ethtopic  fills, 

Edinh* 

Take  of 

Pure  qoickfilver,  fi^  drachms ; 
Golden  fulphor  ot  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Spaniih    foap,     each   half  an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver,  with  the 
refin  and  foap/in  aglafs  mor- 
tar, until  the  mercurial  globules 
entirely  difappear ;  then  add 
the  golden  fulphur,  with  as 
much  common  fyrup  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
fidence for  forming  pillsk 

T«BSE   pills    are  touch  tsittt 
efficacious  than  thofe  of  the  preced 
ing  edition;  the  ethiops  mineral. 

*  there  ordered,  being  exchanged 
for  a  more  adive  compofition. 
In  their  prefent  form,  they  le- 
lemble  Dr.  Plummer's  pills,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  efTays, 
(fee  page  534  of  this  work)  to 
which  they  are  preferable  in  one 
refped,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
run  off  by  ftool.  They  are  an 
ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  diforders.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  above 

*  prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills;  of  which,  from  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately    warm     during    the 
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whole  time   that 
continued, 

I  fhall  here  infert  feme  other 
formula;  of  mercurial  pills,  which 
may  be  occafionallv  had  recourfe 
to,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 
have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  par- 
ticular hands* 

Tkkeof  t. 

Crude  quickfilvef. 
Hard  extract  of  guaiacum,  each 

one  drachm  and  a  half; 
Eflential  oil  of  faflafras,  twenty 

drops; 
Venice    turpentine,  a  fufficient 

quantity. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  per- 
fedly  incorporated:  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  into  an  uni* 
form  mafs;  which  is  to  be^ 
made  into  forty  pills.  Two» 
three,  or  more  of  the(e»  maj 
be  taken  for  a  dofe. 

Take  of  1. 

Mercurius  dulcis, 
Preparedchalk,  each  one  fcruple; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  a 
fufficient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 
which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 
three. 

* 

Take  of  5. 

Mercurias  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple; 
Softer  extrad  of  guaiacum,  one 

drachm ; 
EfTential   oil  of  fafTafras,    ten 
drops. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  inafs> 
for  twenty  pills;    the   dofe  of 
which  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple^ 

Camphor,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Soft    extradl  of  guaiacum*  as 

mach  as  is  fufficient  to  make 

them 
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them  into  a  fiiafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills  : 
the  dofe  is  from  one  to  fix* 

Take  of  j. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  roduce  it  into  a  mafs  of  a 
proper  confiilence ;  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  five  pillsy 
for  as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined    mercury,    commonly 

'  called  precipitate  per  fe» 
Thebaic     excradt,     each     two 

grains ; 
Balfam    of  Peru,    as  much  as 

will  make  them  into  a  roafs; 

which  is  to  be  formed  into 

two  pills,  for  two  dofes. 

Take  of  7. 

Turbith  mineral,  two  fcruples ; 
Thebaic  extradl,  one  fcruple;' 
Mucilage  of  gum    Arabic,   as 
much  as  is  fufHcient  to  reduce 
them   into  a  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 
The    mercurius  corallinus  may  be 
made    into    pills  in  the    fame 
manner,  and  taken  in  the  fame 
dofe. 

Take  of  8. 

Mercuriusdulcis,  half  a  fcruple; 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat- 
ed, one  drachm  ; 

Confervc   of  orange   peel,    as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  in-^ 
to  a  mafs. 
This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pills  ; 

of  which  the  dofe  is  from  oae 

to  three. 

Take  of  9. 

Mtrcurius  dulcis, 
Prtcipitated  fulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, each  iivc  grains; 
Socotorine  aloes,  lifteen  grains; 


Balfamic  fyrup,afufiicientquan-» 
tity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs ;  which  is  to  be  made 
into  ^v^  pills,  for  as  man/ 
doies. 

The  method  of  managing  the 
above  mercurial  medicines,  as  al- 
teratives, is,  to  give.fmall  dofes 
every  morning  and  evening;  and 
rather  prolong  the  time  of  con- 
tinuing their  ufe,  than  increafe 
the  dofe.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  and  drink  of  warm 
diaphoretic  liquors,  as  infufion  of 
faffafras,  decodion  of  the  woo^s, 
the  fimple  or  compound  lime  wa- 
ter, &c. 

PlLULiE  PACIFlCiE. 

The  pacific   filis^    commonly   called 
Mathiius^s  piUs, 

Eiiiftb, 
Take  of 
Gum      ammoniacum,       three 

ounces ; 
Rufiia  caftor,  two  ounces  | 
£ngli(h  faffroHj 
Opium,  each  one  ounce; 
Common  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fuificient. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs^ 
according  to  art. 

Thbsb  pills  are  contrived  by 
a  chemical  empiric,  Scarkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  fome 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
form  here  given  differs  from  the 
original  in  omitting  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  black  hellebore,  an  ingre- 
dient of  no  great  fervice  ;  for 
though  this  article,  as  the  London 
committee  obfervcs,  might  per- 
haps promote  a  ftool  the  day  after 
the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  which  require 
it,  may  with  greater  certainty  be 
obtained  by  more  obvious  means. 

Soap 
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Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  an- 
other ingredieDt  in  the  original, 
on  which  the  contriver  of  the 
compofiiion  laid  no  fmall  Jlrefs, 
and  which  the  bdinburgh  college 
retained  in  their  former  editions, 
is  here,  without  any  injury  to  the 
medicine,  exchanged  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  ammoniacum.  Nor 
indeed  are  any  of  the  ingredients 
of  much  confequence,  except  the 
opiam  ;  their  quantity  being  too 
inconiiderablc  to  anCwer  any  ufe- 
fal  purpofe.  Eight  grains  of  the 
compofiiion  contain  nearly  one  of 
opium* 

PILULiE  SAPONACEiE. 
Saponaceous  pills, 
JLond. 
Take  of 

Almond  foap,  fouroanccs; 

Strained  opium*  half  an  ounce  ; 

Efience  of  lemons,  one  drachm* 
Soften    the   opium    with  a    little 

wine,  and   then   beat    it  with 

the  rei),  until  they  are  perfedtly 

mixed.  V 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
room  of  Mathews's.  The  foap 
promotes  the  folution  of  the  opium 
in  the  Itomach,  and  thus  occa- 
fions  it  to  a£t  the  more  quickly; 
v^hich  is  the  only  intention  that 
the  more  laborious  foap  of  tar* 
tar  can  anfwer.  The  eflence  of 
leinons  giv^es  an  agreeable  flavour, 
makes  the  medicine  fit  eaiier  on 
the  llomach,  "and  prevents  a  nau- 
fea,  which  it  would  otherwifo  be 
apt  to  occafion.  Ten  grains  of 
the  pill  contain  nearly  one  grain 
of  opium. 

PILULiE  c  STYRACE. 
titorax  pills. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Strained  fiorax,  two  ounces ; 
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Sa6Ton,  one  ounce; 
Strained  opium,  five  drachms. 
Beat  them  together    till  perfcdly 
united. 

Thesb  arc  contrived  for  dif- 
folving  more  flowly  in  the  ilomach 
than  the  faponaceous  or  Mathews's 
pills,  and  confoquently  producing 
more  gradual  and  lalting  etF.cb. 
One  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  Hve  grains  and  four  fit :hs  ui  a 
grain  of  the  mafs. 

FILULJE  ex  OLIBANO. 

Olibanum  pills. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ooncea; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 
Opium,  five  drachms : 
Baifam  of  Peru,  two  drachms  | 
Common    iy rup,     a    fuiHcient 
quancity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs,   which 
fup plies  the  place  of  the  florax 
pills. 

PlLULiE  PECTORALES. 

Femoral  pills 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Gum   ammoniacum,     half  an 

ounce ; 
Baifam  of  Tolu,  two  drachms ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Engliih  faffron,  each  i  drachm  \ 
Common    fyrup,     a    fuflicient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  according 
to  art. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  promoting  cxpedlo- 
ration,  and  may  be  ulcTully  given 
in  common  colds,  and  in  difficulty 
of  breathing  proceeding  from 
vifcid  phlegm:  the  dofe  is  from 
fix  or  eight  grains  to  a  Icruple  or 
more.  It  is  here  confiderably  im- 
proved 
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proved  from  the  lad  edition  :  the 
balfam  of  Tolu  is  introduced  in 
the  room  of  royrrh,  the  flowers 
of  benzoine  for  beni^oine  in  fub- 
ilance,  and  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  which  encumbered  the  old 
iiijm^  is  omitted.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  feverai 
compoiitions  are  denominated  pec- 
torals, they  are  neverthelefs^  in  vir- 
tue, very  diflimilar.  I'hus,  the 
peroral  deco6tion»  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches,arecalcuIated  forfofcen* 
ing,  lubricating,  and  incraflating 
thin  tickline  humours  ;  whilil  the 
peroral  pills,  the  elixir  and  (he 
oxymel,  tend  to  ftimulat^  and  de- 
terge the  vefiels,  and  attenuate  or 
difiblve  thick^  tenacious  juices. 

PILULiE  RtJFl. 

Rufus^s  pills. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes^  two  ounces | 
Myrrh, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyru^ 
of  faiFroQ. 

PILULE  COMMUNES,  irntgd 

RlJFl. 
The  common  pills,   vulgarfy  called 
Rufus's  pills. 
Edinb. 
Tiikeof 

Socotorine  aloes,  tw6  oances} 
Myrrh,  one  ounce; 
Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro* 
per  quantity  Of  fyrup  of  orange 
peel. 

Thesb  pills  have  long  continu- 
ed in  praftice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  which 
the  mafs  is  mac^e  up  with,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  faiFron.  In  our 
laft  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrop  of 
wormwood  was  ordered,  which  is 
ikere  judiciouHy  exchanged  for  that 


of  feffron,  this  preferring  and 
improving  the  brightnefs  of  colour 
in  the  medicine,  which  h  ufuall/ 
looked  upon  as  the  charaderiHic 
of  its  goodnefs.  The  faffron,  m 
the  compofition  which  is  attributed 
to  Rufus,  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  myrrh ;  and  in  thefe  propor- 
tions the  pill  was  received  in  ouf 
£ril  pharmacopoeia.  As  the  di- 
minution afterwards  made  in  the 
faffron  was  grounded  on  vtry 
abfurd  reafons,  {yit.  ««  left  the 
'<  former  quaiatity  ihould  occaGon 
**  a  fpafmus  cynicUs,")  the  Lon- 
don college  have  now  again  in- 
creafed  it,  and  reftorod  the  pill  to 
its  original  form.  The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  eaiily 
tinderftood  from  its  ingredients 
See  Elixir  proprietatis^  pages  202 
and  323.  The  pills,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm  or  two 
fcruples,  prove  confiderably  ca- 
thartic ;  but  they  anfwer  much  htl^ 
ttr  purpofes,  in  fmaller  dofes,  jis 
laxatives  oi"  alteratives. 

tlLXJLJE  STOMACHICiE* 
Stomachic  pills  ^ 
Ediah. 
take  of 

Rhubarb^  one  ounce  ^ 
Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms) 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce ; 
Vitrioiated  tartar,  one  drachm; 
Eflential  oil  of  mint,  half  adrachm; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufii- 
cient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  Urengthening 
the  (lomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A  Icrupieofthe 
mafs  may  bq  taken  t>^''ce  a  day. 

PILULiE  SClLLlTlCiE. 

Squillpills. 
Take  of 
bpanifh  foap,  oHe  ounce ; 

Gum 
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Gam  ammoniacom. 

Millepedes  prepared » 

Freih  iqoiHs,    each    half    an 

ounce ; 
JBalfam  of  Copaiba,   as  much 

as  is  fufficienc. 
Rednce  them  into  a  mafs  accord- 
ing  to  art. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious form  for  tie  exhibition 
of  fqnillsy  whether  for  promoting 
expedoracion,  or  in  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine 
is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  chiefly  from  the 
fqnills,  the  other  ingredients  are 
often  varied  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription :  the  foap  is  common- 
ly omitted,  as  being  of  no  great 
ufe  in  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
dofe  of  the  compofition ;  and 
other  powders,  as  the  leiler  car- 
damom feeds,  are  fubftituted  to 
the  millepedes,  whofe  virtues,  in 
fuch  {mall  dofes,  are  very  infig- 
nificant.  In  any  of  thefe  forms, 
if  the  fquilis  are  fre/h  and  joicy, 
there  is  no  need  of  balfam;  but 
as  the  mafs  foon  dries  and  hardens, 
it  muft  be  formed  immediately 
into  pills. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  re« 
marks  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  now  given  the  follow- 
ing improvement  of  this  com- 
po£tion. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum. 
Cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 
Frelh'   fqaills,    each    half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  fquilis  and  ammoniacam 
together  in  a  marble  mortar, 
then  add  the  cardamom  feeds, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs. 
If  the  compound  ihould  prove 
too  ftiff,  foften  it  with  a  little 
balfam  of  Copaiba. 


PiLVLA  AD  DTStNTBaiAM. 
PiUs  againft  tbt  dyfwtery. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  onnce ; 

Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  one  drachm ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  medicine  has  often  been 
of  great  benefit  for  the  purpofe 
exprefled  in  its  title,  at  the  fame 
time  ftrengthening  the  inteftines, 
and  covering  them  with  a  foft 
mucns,  whicn  defends  them  from 
being  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  Each  half  drachm 
of  the  mafs  may  be  formed  into 
five  or  fix  pills  for  one  or  two 
dofes. 

PiLVLJE  PICBJB. 
7 or  pills. 
Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and 
mix  with  it  as  much  powdered 
elecampane  root  as  will  rednce 
it  to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  be- 
ing formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  neverthele^  a  very  ufefnl  addi- 
tion, not  only  for  procuring  it  a 
due  confidence  for  taking,  but 
like  wife  as  it  divides  the  refinous 
texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  promote  its  folution  by 
the  animal  juices.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  half  a  drachm  of 
the  mafs,  made  into  middle-fized 
pills,  is  given  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
fcurvies,  &c. 

PiLULJB  ROBORANTBS. 

Strengthening  pills. 
Take  of  i. 

Hard  extraft  of  Peravian  bark, 

one  drachm ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  ten  grains ; 
Oil  o£  cinnamon,  five  drops ; 
P  p  Balfam 
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Balfam  of  Peni«  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  maft. 

Take  of 
Olibaaum,  one  drachm ; 
Styptic  powder,  two  fcruplei ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  one  fcruple ; 
Syrop    of   fagar,    a    fufficient 

quantity  to  make  them  into  a 

mafs. 

Tn  a  lax  ilate  of  the  fibres, 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fydem, 
and  ibme  decays  of  conftitution, 
the  firft  of  theie  compofitions  is 
aa  efiedual  ftrengthener  and  re- 
llorative;  if  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  is  made  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated 
twice  a  day.  The  other  is  a 
ilronger  ftyptic,  and  is  ufed  for 
reftraining  immoderate  alvine 
evacuations,  and  fanguineous  or 
ierous  difcharges  from  remoter 
parts. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  fpecies. 

Extract  of  gentian,  each   one 

drachm; 
Extraa  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 

a  drachm ; 
Elixir  of  aloesy  as  much  as  will 

reduce  them  into  a  mafs. 


Thisb  pills  are  ferviceable 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  a 
weak  cold  ilomacb,  expelling  fia- 
tulencies,  and  promoting  J igeliion. 
If  ten  pills  are  made  out  of  a 
drachm  of  the  mafs,  two  may  be 
taken  thrice  a  day,  about  an  hour 
before  meals. 


Pilule  e  sPBaMATi  cbti. 

Sptrwuueti  pills. 
Take  of 
Spermaceti,  one  drachm ; 
White  fugar-candy  in  powder^ 

two  drachms ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  moch  as  is 
fufficient. 
Grind  the  fpermaceti  with  the 
fugar,  till  they  are  perfedtly 
mixed;  then  adding  the  fyrup, 
rub  them  with  a  warm  pellle 
into  an  uniform  mafs. 


Wbbrb  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  any 
other  form,  three  or  four  moderate- 
fized  pills,  made  from  this  mafs, 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  erofions  of  the  vifccra 
by  acrimonious  humours,  tick* 
ling  coughs,  and  other  like 
diforders. 


CHAP. 
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Bohfes. 


BOLUSES  differ  little  in  con- 
fidence from  eledlariesy  being 
only  fomewhat  ftiffer,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain their  fignre  without  fpreadiog 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power- 
ful medicines,  which  require  their 
dofe  to  be  exactly  adjufted,  as  the 
ftronger  alexipharmacs,  cathartics, 
and  opiates.  As  bolufes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  immediate  ufe,  vola- 
tile falts,  and  other  ma  teriaJs,which, 
if  the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  would 
exhale  or  fwell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a  bolus  very 
feldom  exceeds  a  drachm :  if  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be 
commodioufly  fwallowed  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
up  with  fyrup;  a  fcruple  or  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with 
as  much  fyrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
due  confidence,  makes  a  bolus  fuf- 
iiciently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  mercurial  ones,  are  common- 
ly made  up  with  conferve :  fyrups 
fcarce  holding  them  together.  For 
the  tedaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad- 
dition of  conferve  is  ufed  ;  though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafet 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  to  pafs 
down  more  freely. 

Theofficinal  pharmacopceiashave 
no  formula  of  this  kind :  mod  of 
the  following  compofittons  are  ta« 
ken  from  our  hofpitals. 


Bolus  alexifbarmacvs. 
Mxipbarmac  bolus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  a  fcruple ; 
.  Syrup  of  wild  poppies,  a  fuffi* 
cient  quantity  to  make  it  into 
a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Con  trayerva  root,  half  a  fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  fafFron,  as  much  as  is 
fumcient. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus* 

Take  of  ^' 

Virginian  fnakeroot^  half  afcra* 

pie; 
Confe£tion  of  kermes*  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus* 

Take  of  ** 

Virginian  fnakeroot* 
Con  trayerva  root,   each  eighl 

grains  ; 
Saffron,  three  grains ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  reduce  them  into 

a  bolus. 

Take  of  ^' 

Virginian    fnakerootf     fifteen 

grains ; 
Cador,  ten  grains ; 
Syrup  of  fugar,  as  much  as  is 
fumcient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

6. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains; 
Saffron,  five  grains  ; 
Cordial  confection,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 
P  p  2  7*  Take 
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Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 

Nitre, 

Concrayerva    root»    each    ten 

grains  ; 
Syrup  of  clove-juiy-flowers,  aa 

much  as  will  make  them  into 

a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Muik,  ten  grains ; 

Cordial  conicdion,  one  fpraple. 
Make  them  into  a  bolu^. 

9- 
Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains ; 

Salt  of  harclhorn,  or  of  fal  am* 

moniac,  £ve  grains  ; 
Thebaic  exiradt,  half  a  grain  ; 
Syrup   of    iaifroni    a  fafioient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolas. 

These  bolufes  are  defigned  for 
low  deprcfied  (tvtrs^  in  which  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  are  generally 
preicribedy  for  keeping  up  the  vis 
viix,  railing  th  pulle,  and  pro- 
moting a  iiiaphoreAs.  The  compo- 
Jiuons  dilfer  in  itrength,  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they 
fland.  I  tie  two  laft  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  deiigned  chieUy  for 
cafes  accompanied  with  convuifive 
fymptomsy  which  are  plten  ^t>^ted 
by  them. 

Bolus  ex  alvmini. 
Mum  Mut. 
Take  of 
Alum, 

Exirad  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Nuimcg,  each  ten  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  proper con- 
fiHence  for.  a  bolus, 

Th  is  compofition  is  a  yerv  ftrong 
»ftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  afcd  with 
iucceis  in  violent  uterine  hsemor* 


rhages,  and  other  immoderate  fecre- 
tions  which  fequire  to  be  ipeedily 
retrained.  It  may  be  taken  twice 
a  day  $  or  if  the  flux  is  very  vi^p- 
lent,  every  four  or  flx  hours,  till  if 
abates. 

Bolus  b  camphoha. 
Camjibor  bolus. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  a  drachm j 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fum- 
cient  quantity  to  make  theoi 
into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  foriq 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor:  thi^ 
drug,  however,  when  thus  givea 
by  itfetf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt  tq 
naufeatc  the  ftomach  ;  and  rarely 
has  fo  good  effeds  as  when  mixed( 
ii»  fmall  quantities  with  nitre  or 
other  like  iubftances,  and  frequfentr 
ly  repeated. 

30LUS    B    CASTORBO. 

Cafior  bolus. 
Take  of 

Caftor,  one  fcruple  | 
Salt  of  hartfhorh,  five  grains  ; 
oroilof  hartfliorn,  five  drops; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan« 
tity. 
Make  them  ipto  a  bolus* 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hyfte-> 
Heal  and  hypochondriacs^l  difor* 
dersy  and  likewife  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtues,  which 
are  great  and  unqaeftionable,  feem 
to  depend  more  upon  the  fetid 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  than 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  ita 
name, 

S0I.VS  CATHAaTlCV$4 

turgative  bolus. 
Take  of  I. 

Rhubaro,  half  a  drachm  1 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofesi  a  faffi* 
WAX 
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cient  qoantlty  to  make  a  bo- 
las. 

2. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  one  fcruple ; 

Jamaica  pepper, 

Cryflals    of   tartar,    each    five 

grains  ; 
Syrap  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 

will  red  ace  them  into  a  mafs 

of  a  due  confiiience. 

Take  of 
Scammonyy  ten  grains; 
Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple  \ 
Soft  extraa  of  liquorice,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 
with  the  foluble  tartar,  then  add 
the  extra^,  and  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

4- 
Take  of 
Gamboge, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  eight 

gr^ns  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,    a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a  bolus. 

5- 
Take  of 
Elateriam,  two  grains ; 
Exiraa  of  jalap,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  one  fcruple  j 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 
Thb  virtues  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions  are  fufficiently  obvious  ;  the 
firft  is  a  mild  purgative ;  the  two 
lad  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven- 
tured on  ;  and  the  other  two  of  in- 
termediate degrees  of  flrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

mbrcurio. 
Turgatvvi  bolus, *wUb  mifcury. 
Take  of  i. 

Jalap,  one  fcruple ; 
Mercurius  dulcis,  five  grains ; 


Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains ; 

Mercurius  dulcis, 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  half  a 

fcruple ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

Thb  firft  of  thefe  compofitions 
is  a  fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar* 
tic:  the  fecond  is  too  tirong  for 
general  ufe. 

Bolus  diaphorbticvs* 
Diaplwetic  hlus. 
Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra* 

yerva, 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 

fcruple ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  a  diaphore- 
Bs  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  for  this.purpofe  one  of  the 
mod  efficacious  of  the  neutral  falts. 
It  requires,  however,  when  thus 
given  in  a  folid  form,  to  be  affifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re* 
peated ;  which  not  only  promote 
its  adiion,  but  Hkewife  prevent  its 
fitting  uneafy  on  the  ftomach. 

Bolus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Frefii  fquills,  fix  grains  ; 
Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten 

grains ; 
Ginger,  five  grains ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

P  p  3  This 
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This  corepofition  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken 
every  morning  in  hydropic  cafes^ 
for  promoting  urine.  He  obferves, 
that  in  tbcfe  diforders,  diuretic  me- 
dicines vary  greatly  in  their  eflpeds, 
thofe  which  anfiver  fafficiently  in 
t)ne  perfon,  failing  in  another;  and 
that  the  fquill  and  its  preparations 
are,  of  all  others,  thofe  which  mod 
generally  fucceed. 

BOLVS  AD  DYSBHTBRIAM. 

Bolus  againfi  the  dyfentery. 
Take  of 

The  cordial  confe£tion, 

French  bole,  each  one  fcrople; 

Thebaic  extrad,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  com pofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofc  cx- 
prefled  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  has  never  found 
any  one  medicine  more  effedual* 
either  for  retraining  the  flux,  or 
healing  theexulcerated  membranes. 
Previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other 
like  medicines,  the  firft  pafTages 
mud  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics 
and  cathartics,  asipecacoanhaand 
rhubarb.    See  page  586. 

Bolus  emmenagoous. 
Emmmag^gue  bohii. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains ; 
Saflfron,  four  grains; 
Guinea  pepper,  two  grains  ; 
Oil  of  favin,  two  drops ; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 

fofBdent  to  reduce  them  into 

A  due  confidence. 

Take  of 

Sah  of  deel,  one  grain  ; 

Myrrh,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Cordial  confeaion,iifteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3- 
Take  of 
Black  hellebore  root,  S  grams; 
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Fre(h  fquills,  four  grains  ; 
EiTential  oil  of  pepper- mint,  two 

drops ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  asmuch 

as  is  fufHcient  to  make  them 

into  a  bolus. 

All  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  of  promoting  or  exciting 
the  menfirual  fliix.  The  two  firft 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic 
habits;  the  third,  for  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament,  where  cha^ 
lybeaie  medicines  cannot  be  borne. 

Bolus  peb.rifvgus* 
Febrifugi  bolus. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple  ; 
Cafcarilla,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Mucilage  of  quincefeeds,  afuffi. 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers;  and  may  be 

fiven  in  caies  where  the  Peruvian 
ark  by  itfelf  would  be  le6  proper. 
Where  aromaticsrchalybeates,  bit- 
ters, &c.  are  alfo  requifite,  they  ar6 
either  to  be  premifed,  or  occaOon- 
ally  interpofed.    See  page  1 96. 

Bolus. HYSTERICUS. 
HyftirU  bolus. 
Take  of 
Mufk, 

AfafoBtida,  each  fix  grains ; 
Caflor,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  faifron,  as  much  as  is 
fufHcient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a  very  well  con- 
trived one  fonhepurpofesexpreflcd 
in  its  title.  It  is  of.  great  fervicc 
both  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal disorders  ;  and  often  gives 
relief  in  ibedepreflions,  faintings, 
flatulent  cholics,   hcad-achs,  and 


other  fymptoms,  attending  them 
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Ic  may  be  taken  twice  a  day»  along 
with  any  fuitable  liquor. 

Bolus iliacus. 
lUac  b<dus. 
Take  of 
Cachartic  extraft,  one  fcrople; 
Thebaic  extract,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolos. 

This  bolos  is  prefcribed  by  Dr, 
Mead»  for  eafing  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing Hoots,  in  the  illiac  paifion^ 
and  dry  belly-ach  ;  \vhere  che  ir- 
ritating cathartics,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  are  thrown  op  by  vo- 
mit. The  ofe  of  this  medicine  is 
to  be  preceded  by  plentiful  bleed- 
ing, and  accompanied  with  purga- 
tive glyfters  of  themoreacridkind; 
and  its  operation  promoted  by  in- 
faiioc  of  fena  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  elixir  falotis,  or tindureof  fena. 

Bolus  MtRCuaiALis. 
Mtrcurial  bolus* 
Take  of 

Calomel,   from  five  to  fifteen 

grains ; 
Conferveof  rofes,  half  adrachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolos. 

This  bolos  is^iven  every  ni^ht, 
or  oftener,  for  raifmg  a  falivation, 
in  venereal,  and  other  diforders, 
which  require  that  herculean  ope- 
ration. It  is  likewife  taken  at 
night  as  an  alterative,  to  be  car- 
ried off  next  morning  by  a  cathar- 
tic: mercorials  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  have  generally  better  ef- 
feds  than  when  joined  with  por- 
gatives  diredly. 

Bolus  mkrcurialis  embticus. 

Emetic  mercurial  holut. 
Take  of 

Yellow    emetic    mercury,    fix 

grains ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  a  fufficient 
qoantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus« 


This  flrong  emetic  is  given  in 
venereal  and  leproosdifeafes;  par- 
ticularly in  the  cafe  of  foul  olcert 
of  long  ftanding,  the  cleanfing  and 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  violence  of  itf 
operation  limits  its  ufe  to  robuft 
conilitutions. 

Bolus  pictoralis. 
PifforalMus. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains; 
Salt  of  hartfliorn,  five  grains  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  colds  of  long  {landing,  old 
coughs,  afthmas,  and  beginning 
confumptions,  this  bolus  generally 
gives  relief;  efpecially  if  bleeding 
IS  premifed,  and  repeated,  if  ne* 
cedary,  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus  rhbi  cum  mercuric. 
BqIus  of  rbuborh  with  mercury  * 
Take  of 

Choice    rhubarb,     twenty-five 

grains ; 
Calomel,  five  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  mild  mercorial 
purgative.  It  is^  given  to  de(b-o/ 
worms,  and  in  cachetic,  chlorotic, 
and  other  like  diforders. 

Bolus  rheumaticus. 
Rheumatic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Extradl  of  guaiacum,    half  a 

drachm ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  feven  grains; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan* 
tity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  a  rheumatic  fe- 
ver. 
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ver»  or  a  continuation  of  pains 
chat  proceeded  at  firft  from  neg- 
le^ed  colds»  this  bolus  has  been 
given  with  good  effe£ls»  once  a 
week  or  oftener :  the  patient  keep* 
ing  warm,  and  drinking  warm  li- 
quors, to  promote  its  operation  as 
a  cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  Its 
ufe  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
venaefedion,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed every  eight  or  ten  days  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  iizy.  1  his  medi- 
cine is  likewife  exhibited  in  fciatic, 
arthritic,  and  other  pains  not  ac- 
companied with  a  fizinefs  of  blood : 
in  thefe  it  much  more  frequently 
fails  than  in  the  true  rheumatifm. 

Bolus  scilliticus, 
SciUUic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Frcft  fquillsy  twelve  grains ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Oil  of  pepper- mint,  one  drop. 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  of  a  due  confid- 
ence for  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  warm,  ftimulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine;  and 
may  be  given  to  great  advantage 
in  cafes  where  the  natural  fecre- 
tions  are  obftru£led  or  fupprefled 
from  a  vifcidity  or  fluggifhnefs  of 
the  juices.  The  efficacy  of  the 
fquills  is  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tional ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  flrengthen 
the  itomach  and  inteftines,  and 
prevent  the  compofition  from  be- 
ing thrown  up  by  vomit,  which 
this  quantity  of  (quills,  given  by 
itfelfy  would  in  many  conliitutions 
be. 

JBOXUS  THERIACALIS. 

*Trtack  bolus. 
Take  of 
Theriaca,  two  fcrUples  i 


Salt  of  hartflioro,  feven  grains  ; 
Camphor,  three  grains. 
Mix  and  form  them  into  a  bolus* 

Camphor  and  fait  of  hart/horn^ 
when  thus  joined  with  opiates, 
have  in  many  cafes  better  effe^s  « 
than  if  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
their  diaphoretic  virtue  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  relaxation 
which  the  opium  occaiions.  The 
quantity  of  tberiaca  in  this  bolus 
contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudoripicus. 
Sudorific  bolus. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 
Thebaic  extraA,  one  grain  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  reduce  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the 
mod  effedlual  fudorifics,  generally- 
exciting  a  copious  fweat.  in  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to 
be  anfwered,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  it  may  be  given  to 
great  advantage. 

Bolus  tbrebinthinatvs. 
Turpentine  bolus. 
Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple  ; 
Powdered  liquorice,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolos. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  anfwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam- 
pane root  in  the  pilula^  pice^,  page 
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ELECTARIES  arc  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrops.  &c.  intofuch  a  coniift- 
cnce,  that  the  powders  mav  not  fe- 

Cante  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe  may 
e  eafily  taken  np  on  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  ftiff  to 
fwallow, 

Eledaries   receive    chiefly    the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
foch  as  are  not  ungratefal  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drags, 
as    cathartics,    emetics,    opiates, 
and  the  Uke,  (except  in  officinal 
elc£taries    to    be    difpenfed    by 
^"^ght)  are  feldom  traded  in  this 
form,  on  accoontof  theancertain- 
.  ty  of  the  dofe;  difguftfol  ones, 
acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be 
conveniently  uken  in  it;   nor  is 
the  form  of  an  eledary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderoas  fabftances, 
as  mercorials,  their  beine  apt  to 
fobfide   in    keeping,    umefs    the 
compoiition  is  made  too  ftifF. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrap  boiled  to  the  thickoefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
fidence of  an  elcdtary ;  of  fyrups 
of  the  common  confidence,  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powders  is  fuffi« 
cient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  necefTary  to  add 
likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  foon.  Eleftarics  of  Peruvian 
hark,  for  ioflance,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  ofien  in  a  day 
or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofa 
of  the  lefs  gratefal  kind,  are  more 
conveniently  made  op  with  maci* 


lages  than  with  fyrups»  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  ftick 
about  the  moath  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  tafte  of  the  rot* 
dicine  to  remain  fer  a  confiderabl« 
time ;  whilil  mucilages  pafs  free- 
ly, without  leaving  any  tafle  in 
the  mouth.  A  little  fofc  extraA 
of  liqaorice,  joined  to  the  muci- 
lage, renders  the  coropofition  fuffi- 
ciently  grateful,  without  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  more  adhe- 
five  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  elefiary  di- 
rtCted  at  a  time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefcription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
an  oance»  or  more  than  three 
ounces. 

GifuraJ  rules  for  making  thSarus. 

I.       : 

The  rules  already  laid  down 
for  decodions  and  powders  in 
general,  are  likewife  to  hm 
obferved  in  making  decoAioht 
and  powders  for  eledlaries  [£.] 
II. 

Gams,  infpiflated  juices,  and  fuck 
other  fubftances  as  are  not  pul- 
verable,  fhould  be  difFolved  in 
the  liquor  prefcribed :  then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little^ 
and  keep  the  whole  brifkly  flir- 
ting, fo  as  to  make  an  equable 
and  uniform  mixture  [£.] 
'    111. 

Aflringent  eledlaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their 
compofition,  Ihould  be  prepar- 
ed only  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time  [£.] 

For  aflringent  medicines  lofe 
greatly  of  their  vixtae,  on  being 
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kept  in  this  form,  and  the  polps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four* 

IV. 
The  foperfluous  moidure  of  the 
pulps  Ihould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  ^tt^  before  the  other  in- 
gredients are  added  to  them  [£.] 

£le£larie»»  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  dueconiiftence»  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  Canary  wine ; 
[£,«£.]  and  not  with  fyrup  or 
honey  ;  by  this  means,  the  dofe 
will  be  the  leaft  uncertain ;  a 
circumftance  deferving  particu- 
lar regard,  in  thofe  eijpecially 
which  are  made  up  with  fyrup,  ■ 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  as  the  confeSio  Paulina, 
and  pbiknium  [L.] 

ELECTARIUM  ad 

DYSENTERJCOS. 

AnHdyfenteric  eUSarj. 

EdifJf. 

Take  of 

iaponicconfedion,  two  ounces; 
,odateili*s    balfam    (beaten   up 
with  a  fnfiicient  quantity  of 
yolks  of  eggs)  one  ounce ; 
powdered    rhubarb,     half    an 
ounce ; 
^  Syrup  of  mar fh mallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

-  This  compofition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpole  ex- 
preflTed  in  its  title.  Ailringents 
or  opiates  by  themfelves  rarely  have 
place  in  dyfenceries,  even,  after  the 
firil  paffages  have  been  evacuated 
by  an  emetic  or  a  full  dofe  of 
rhubarb;  iheyeafe  the  pain  and 
moderate  the  flux  for  a  time;  but 
the  fliort  relief  is  apt  to  be  follow- 
cd  by  dangerous  or  even  fatal  con- 
fequences  from  the  retention  of  the 
acrid  and  corrupted  kumourj.  The 


rhubarb,  which  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  from 
the  pradice  of  the  infirmary,  ia  .. 
good  meafure  prevents  this  accu- 
mulation, without  much  counter- 
ading  the  falutary  effeds  of  the 
other  materials;  in  many  cafes, 
however,  it  may  be  ftill  necelTary 
to  interpofe  that  laxative  drug  by 
itfelf.  The  dofe  of  the  eledary 
is  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms* 
One  drachm  contains  about  one- 
fixth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e  BACCIS, 

LAURI. 

EUQary  of  bilberries* 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 
Caraway  feeds, 
Parfley  feeds. 

Bay-berries,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce; 
Black  pepper, 

Ruilia  caltor,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Clarified     honey,     thrice    the 

weight  of  the  powdered  fpe* 

cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey^ 

and  make  them  into  an  eledary. 

This  compofition  is  fometimes 
taken,  in  flatulent  cholics  and 
hyderical  diforders^  from  a  fcruple 
to  two  drachms :  but  its  principal 
ufe  is  in  carminative  glyliers,  nor 
is  it  pften  employed  in  thefe.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  have  entire* 
\y  dropped  it. 

ELECTARIUM  e  CASIA, 
Eledary  of  cafia, 
Lomd. 
Take  of 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

Pulp  of  cafia,   freQi  extrafied, 

each  half  a  pound ; 
Manna,  two  ounces  j 

Pulp 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  oance. 
Grind  tbe  manna  in  a  mortar,  and, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  difiblve  it 
in  the  iyrop ;  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  continue  the  heat 
aorJi  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
due  confiflence. 

•  DIACASIA. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Palp  of  caiia,  twelve  ounces ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds,  fix  ounces ; 
Calabrian  manna,  eight  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  one  pound. 

Diflolve  the  manna  in  warm  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  folution,  and  eva- 
porate it,  along  with  the  fy rup, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  honey :  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
into  an  uniform  eledtary,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  ytry 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  eledaries  and 
other  like  purpofes  ;  as  the  pulp- 
ing a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 
for  extemporaneous  prefcription, 
is  fufficiently  troublefome ;  the  ta« 
marinds  give  them  a  pretty  tafle, 
and  do  not  fubjed  them,  as  might 
be  expeded,  to  turn  four :  auer 
ftanding  for  four  months,  the  com- 
pofition  was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firft  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefally  taken  by  them* 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drachms  occafionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  cof- 
tive  habits. 

ELECTARIUM  LENITIVUM. 
Lenitivi  eledarj, 
Lonti. 
Take  of 
Figs,  one  pound ; 
Sena,  eigijit  ounces ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds. 
Pulp  of  cafia. 


Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 

a  pound ; 
Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces ; 
Double-refinedAigar,t  wo  pounds 

and  a  half. 
Pulverize  the  fena  alpng  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
fies  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  to  one  half;  then 
ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  fome- 
what  lefs :  in  this  diflblve  the, 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup,  and  add  this  (yrup^  by 
little  and  little,  to  the  pulps : 
laftly,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
feparaced  by  the  ^^\c. 

This  eledary  may  beoccafion* 
ally  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  nut* 
m^g  or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  glyilers, 
though  for  that  ufe  the  fdll 


is  rather  more  convenient* 


[lowing 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  four 'Ounces ; 
Liquorice,  two  ounces ; 
Coriander  feeds,  one  ounce ; 
Pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound  ; 
tamarinds, 

cafia,each  hal  fa  pound; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Infufe  the  fena,  liquorice,  and 
coriander  feeds  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  vefllel,  for  a  night: 
prefs  out  and  drain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  fugar  to 
the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup: 
then'  add  the  pulps,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together,  fo 
as  to  make  them  into  an  elec- 


tary. 


This 
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This  ele£tary  is  much  prefer* 
abie,  for  glyilers,  to  thofe  ivhich 
have  powders  in  their  coropofition. 
It  is  now  freed  from  fome  fuper- 
£uous  ingredieots  which  were  left 
in  it  at  former  revifals ;  viz.  po- 
lypody roots,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds, and  linfeed. 
Honey  is  exchanged  for  fugar, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  grow  four  in 
keeping;  perhaps  melafles  would 
be  preferable  oi  either,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  the  intention,  and  is 
not  only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment^ 
but  likewife  prevents  fuch  fub« 
Hances  as  are  this  way  difpofed, 
*from  running  into  fermentation. 

ELECTARIUM 

PECTORALE. 

Peroral  eUSary, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Rob    of    elder    berrief,     two 

ounces ; 

Spermaceti  diflblved  in  a  Tuffi- 

cient  quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs, 

half  an  ounce ; 

Flowersofbei)Zoine,onedrachmt 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to  make  the  other 

ingredients  into  ah  eledlary. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine, 
in  tickling  coughs  and  common 
coldsj  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expedora- 
tio(\.  It  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  dofes  of  about 
the  quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg, 
''i  aken  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut- 
meg, at  bed-time,  it  generally, 
not  only  relieves  the  breaft,  but 
tends  to  procure  a  falu;ary  dia- 
phoresis or  fweat  in  the  night. 
It  is  here  improved  from  the  form- 
er editions,  by  ftibftituting  rob  of 
elder  berries  to  confer ve  of  rofes, 
and  fpermaceti  to  compound  pow- 
der of  gum  cragacanth. 


ELECTARJUMc 

SCAWMONIO. 
EUdary  of  /cammo/ry. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Scammony,  an  oance  and  a  halF; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drachms; 

Eflential  oil  of  caraway  feeds^ 

half  a  drachm ; 
Honey,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  fpices  be  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey ;  then 
add    the  powdered  fcammony, 
and  afterwards  the  oil* 

This  denary  ii  a  warm,  brifk 
purgative.  It  is  a  reform  of  the 
eledarium  caryocoftinum  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  a  compoii- 
tion  which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take» 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  its 
dofe.  A  drachm  and  a  half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcammony,  is  equivalent  to  half  aa 
ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e  SCORDIO. 
EhUary  of  fcwrdium^  commonly  called 
Diafcordium. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

The  fpecies  of  fcordium  with 

opium,  any  quantity ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
theconfiftence  of  honey,  thrice 
as  much  by  weight. 
Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  fyrup,  (b 
as  to  make  an  eledary. 

Ik  our  former  difpcnfatories, 
the  fpecies  were  ordered  to  be 
made  up  with  honey  :  this  is  nov/ 
exchanged  for  a  fyrup,  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine,  which  is  that  of  an  o* 
piate  afiringent,  whilft  honey  is 
manifeilly  aperient  and  detergent. 
It  is  not  perhaps  neceflk^,  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  fliops»  (o  ouke 
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the  fpcciesinto  an  eledary  at  all : 
by  kcepipg  in  this  foroiy  the  in* 
^redicncs  lofe  greatly  of  their  aro- 
macfc  iiavoar  and  altringcncy,  be- 
coming Toft  and  fmooth  upon  iho 
palate ;  an4  the  red  coloar,  im- 
parted by  the  bole,  decays.  1  he 
London  college  have  therefore  very 
jullly  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  ele^ry  ; 
and  direAed  the  powder,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  for  different 
occafions.  See  Speciis  efconiia,  and 
Fuhfis  e  boh^  cum  and  Jint  efia, 
£itber  of  thcfe  powders  |nay  be 
made  op  extern poraneouOy  into  an 
eledary,  with  any  fyfMp  that  (hail 
be  judged  proper. 

piafcordiom  was  intended  by 
its  author  Fracaftorius  for  an  anti- 
peililential;  but  we  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  little  occafion  for 
medicines  in  that  intention  ;  nor 
pould  this  be  any  wife  depended  on. 
It  is  a  naoderately  warm  aftringenc 
and  opiate;  and  in  this  light  only 
is  coofidered  b^  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. One  gram  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  nine  fcruples  of  the  elec- 
jary. 

The  fpgcie^  ^fiordh^  which  make 
the  bafis  of  this  ele^tary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen  (page  5^6) 
ieveral  faperfluous  ingredients; 
for  though  the  London  college  has 
given  ajadicioas  reformation  of 
the  powder,  under  the  tide  of 
Puknt  e  holo,  the  eledary  is  made 
with  the  powder  unreformed ; 
partly,  that  no  material  alteration 
might  be  made  in  a  medicine, 
which  is  fo  much  depended  on, 
and  whofe  tWetls  have  been  fo 
long  experienced  ;  and  partly  be- 
caufe  the  phyfician,  if  he  prefers 
the  /«/w  e  M(f,  may  dired  an 
eledary  to  «be  made  with  it  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
medicine  is  not  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  powder,  but  the  denary  is  re* 


formed  to  a  great  degree  of^elc^ 
gance  and  simplicity.  And  at 
the  ingredient  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  being  a  very 
unimportant  one,  is  now  omitted, 
the  compofition  is  diftioguilhed  by 
another  title,  vis. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA, 

Japonic  confedUn. 
Uni. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces } 
Tormentii  root. 
Nutmeg, 

Olibanum,  each  two  ounces ; 
Ppiun^  diflblved  in  a  fufiicieni 
quantity  of  Canary  wine,  ono 
drachm  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  dry   rofes,   boiled  ta 
the  thick nefs  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  dec- 
tary,  which   fupplies   the  pla^Q 
pf  diafcoidimi^. 

Tqi  ingredients  in  this  dena- 
ry fcem  extremely  well  choien. 
and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one 
another,  that  the  quantity  of  o^ 
pium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diafcor^ 
dium  of  the  former  pharipaco^ 
poeias  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  one 
grain  in  ten  fcruples. 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLK 
LocattllVs  half^m, 
LottJ. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
Strafburgh  turpentine. 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  poand; 
Red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the   wax  over  a  gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil ;  then 
add  the  reft  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine;   afterwards  mix  in 
the   faunders,  and  keep   them 
ftirring  together,  until  the  mix- 
Cvre  is  grown  cold. 

EJink^ 
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EditA. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound ; 
Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
CbioorScrafburgh  turpentine»a 

pound  and  a  half ; 
JBalfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces ; 
Dragons  blood,  in  powder,  one 

ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a  gen* 
tie  fire,  then  add  the  turpentine ; 
and  having  taken  them  from  the 
lire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping 
them  continually  flirring  till 
grown  cold. 

Dragons  blood  gives  a  more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compofition 
than  red  faunders,  though  on  an- 
other account  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
«  proper,  having  been  found,  when 
'  diiTolved  in  oil,  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  haemorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
inteAines.dyfenteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  of 'coughs  and  afthmas :  t|ie 
dofe  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
drachms :  it  may  be  commodioufly* 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  conferve  of  rofes,  as  direded 
hereafter  in  page  ^98.  Some 
have  likcwife  applied  it  external- 
ly for  deterging  and  incarnating 
.  recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BALSAMUM  CEPHALICUM. 
Cipalic  hdfam. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Exprefied  oil  of  nutmegs^  one 

ounce ; 
Diflilled  oil  of  cloves, 
of  lavender, 
of  rofemary,  each  half  a 

drachm  ; 
of  amber,  half  afcruple; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm* 
Lqiuefy  the  oil  of  nutmegs  in  a 


filver  vefTel;  and  when  taken 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  di- 
ftilled  oils  and  the  balfam,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  medicine  is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  warming 
the  part,  and  comforting  the 
nerves  ;  and  to  be  fmelled  to,  for 
refrelhing  and  enlivening  the  fpi- 
rits.  Some  have  alfo  given  it  in- 
wardly as  a  warm  cordial,  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  and  in  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fy ftcm.  There  are  aban* 
dance  of  preparations  of  this  kidrd 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  com* 
pofed  each  of  only  one  efl*ential 
oil,  incorporated  with  the  exprefT- 
ed  oil  of  nutmeea;*  which  laft  is 
to  be  previoufly  freed  from  its  fla* 
voar  (by  diftillation  with  water) 
that  the  fmell  of  the  former  may 
not  be  injured  thereby :  in  the 
room  of  this  prepared  (ebaceoos 
matter,  a  mixture  of  white  wax 
and  oil  olive  might  be  nfed.  In 
the  praSical  chtmifiry^  a  general 
procefs  is  given  for  the  making  of 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  un- 
der  the  title  of 

Balsamvm  odoripbrvm. 
An  QJoriftroMs  balfam. 

Take  of 
Oil  olive. 
White  bees  wax,each  twoounces» 

Put  the  oil  into  a  China  bafon» 
placed  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  dice  the  wax  into  it.  Stir 
them  together  with  a  clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the 
wax  is  melted  :  then  remove  the 
veifel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and 
when  the  matter  begins  to  thick* 
en,  drop  in  four  drachms  of  any 
odoriferous  efifential  oil,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace, 
lemon  peel,  rhodium,  lavender, 
rofemary,  &c.  or  of  a  mixture 
of  two  or  three  of  thefe  oils  r  to 
which 
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which  may  be  added  one  drachm 
of  efleoce  of  ambergris,  which 
will  hei^hteo  the  fmell  of  the 
oils,  wichoatcommanicating  any 
of  its  own.  Keep  the  whole 
conftantly  ftirring,  that  they  may 
be  perfedly  mixed ;  and  as  fooQ 
as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
iel  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
the^  diffipation  of  the  eflential 
oils. 

These  kinds  of  balfams  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  {o  as  to 
refemble  in  this  reipedl  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable, 
from  which  the  eiTential  oil,  you 
make  ufe  of,  was  drawn.  A  little 
of  the  pigment,  called  by  the 
painters  fap-green»  being  previ* 
on  fly  ground  with  the  oil  olive, 
will  give  a  fine  green  ;  a  little  cin- 
nabar, a  fcarlet;  turmeric,  a  lemon 
colour;  Pruffian  *ilue,  a  violet; 
and  cochineal,  a  fine  purplifh  hue. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

GMrdial  confe3ion, 

EMnb. 
Take  of 

Confcrve  of  rofemary  flowers, 

three  ounces  ; 
Candied   nutmegs,    one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Candied  ginger, .  fix  drachm? ; 
Compound  powder  of  con  tray  er- 

va,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufiicient. 
Mix  them  into  an  eledary,  ac«- 
cording  to  art. 

This  eleflary,  though  vtry 
different  in  compoiicion,  is  nearly 
fimilar  in  virtue  to  that  formerly 
defcribed  under  the  fame  name, 
page  414.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fcntial  oil;  for  on  its  goodncfs. 
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that  of  the  medicine  in  great  mea* 
fure  depends. 

CONFECTIO  PAULINA. 

^  7 hi  cmfeQwn  called  Fa/ilina. 

Take  of 

Coftus,  or  in  its  dead  zedoarj^ 
Cinnamon, 
,  Long  pepper. 
Black  pepper, 
Storax,  '1 

Galbanum,    >  drained. 
Opium,  3 

Ruifia  cailor,  each  two  ounces; 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fi ilence  of  hooey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  iogredw 
ents. 
Warm   the   fyrup,  and  carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium  firft  dif^ 
folved  in  wine :  gradually  add 
this  mixture,  whild  it  continues 
warm,  to  the  (lorax  and  galba- 
num  previoufly    melted    toge- 
ther ;    and  afterwards  fprinkle 
in  the  other  fpecies  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  the  cohpyctio  ar- 
ch ice  n  is  of  our  former  difpen- 
fatory,  brought  back  to  its  firft 
form  and  author.  It  is  a  warm 
opiate  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  tnade  ufe  of  in  practice: 
thirty-twograins  contain  one  graia 
of  opium. 

MITHRIDATIUM,  five 

CONFECTIO  DAMOCRATIS. 

Mitbridatii     or    tbg    confeSHon    tf 

DamocraiMt, 

Lmd. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drachms; 

Myrrh,  eleven  drachms ; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard, 

Ginger, 

Safiron, 

Seeds  pf  mithridate  muftard,. 

Frank- 
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*  Frank! ncenfcy 
Chio    turpentinCt     each     ten 

drachms ; 
Camels  hay, 

Cottus,  or  ia  its  (lead  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf»  or  in  i(s  Head  mace, 
Sccchas, 
Long  pepper,. 
Uartworc  feeds, 
Hypociitis, 
Storax  lirained, 
Opoponax, 
Galbanum  (Irainedt 
Opobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  ex* 

preiTed  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Roflia  caftor,  each  one  oance  1 
Foley  mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobaliam,  or  in  its  fiead  cu- 

bebs« 
White  pepper. 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
B4eiiiam  drained,  each  feven 

drachms  ; 
Celtic  nard. 
Gentian  root. 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
liCifer  cardamom  feeds,  hufkedf 
Sweet  fennel  feed. 
Gam  Arabic, 

Opium  drained,  each  5  drachms ; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Anifeed, 
Sagapenum,  druned,  each  three 

drachms  ; 
Meom  athamanticum, 
i>t.  John's  Vvort, 
Acacia,  or  in  its  dead  terra  Ja« 

ponica. 
Bellies   of  ikinks,    each    two 

drachms  and  a  half; 
Clarifiedhoney,  thrice  theweighc 

of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  ooium  diflblved  in  wine; 
melt  the  dorax,  galbanum,  tur* 
pen  tine  and  opobalfam  (or  ex« 
prefled  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 
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in  another  veflel,  continually 
dirring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning;  with  thefe,  fo 
xnelted»  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
fird  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time  ; 
when  the  whole  is  grown  aU 
mod  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow-« 
der« 

THERIACA  ANDROMACHI. 
FttiHt  treacU.  ' 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  apoand ; 

Long  pepper. 

Opium  drained. 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  deadex-% 

prefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  eack 

two  ounces ; 
Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes, 
Navew  feeds, 
Extrad  of  liquorice,  each  an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Indian  nard. 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 

Codus,  or  in  its  dead  sedoary. 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce  ^ 
Cinquefoil  root. 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead  mace. 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Horehound  leaves, 
Calamint  leaves, 
Stechas, 
Black  pepper, 
Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Olibanum, 
Chio  turpentine. 
Wild  valerian  root,   each  fix 

drachms ; 
Gentian  root, 

Celtic 
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Critic  nafd, 
SiHgnflU 

&.  joJ^'f  wort  S  kaveit 
Gnuijiilpiae       J 
Gerinander  tops,  witb  the  feed, 
£«rpobairasi»4>r  io  its  ftead  ca* 

Aniiifeedv 

Sweet  fenacl  icol, 

Ijttta  cvdamom  leedc,  haikeil, 

Ssfhfllii  weed      ^ 

Haitwoct  vfeedfy 

Tceade  nwiUfdJ 

Hjrpociftis, 

Acacia,  or  ia  iu  Saad  Japaa 

canJi« 
GaflB  AnUc 
StorazlraMMd, 
.   SagapnoB  ftratnad* 
T«m  Leamia,  or  io  its  ftaad 

bole  armenic  or-Prencli  bole, 
Gsseo  fitriol  cakioed,  each  half 

an  ounce ; 
Small  (or  ia  itt  flead,  tke  loag) 

birthwort  root» 
Leflcr  oeataary  tops. 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax* 
Galbanom  ftraioed, 
Raiiacafior, 
Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead,  white 

amber  prepared, 
Calamus  aromaticas,  each  two 

drachms ; 
Clarified    hoaev,     thrice    the 

weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Let  thefe  iamdients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner 
aa  diredcd  in  making  the  mi- 
duidata. 


Taias  celebrated  eleterjes  are 
almoft  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
Ibops,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compofitioa,  which  the  fnperfti- 
tioo  of  foraier  ages  brought  into 
vogae.    The  th^aca  is  a  rafor- 
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mationof -mithridafe,  made  by  An- 
dromachus,  phyfician  to  Nero:  ^ 
mithriJaie  icfelf  is  fiid  to  have 
been  found  in  (he  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridatuskingof  Pootus.  Tbefirft 
pabltlbers  of  this  pompons  arca- 
Bom  were  very  extravagant  in  their 
comaiendations  of  its  virtues ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confift  in  iu  being  a  moft  powerful 
preicrvative  againft  all  kinds  of 
venom:  whoever  took  a  proper 
aoantity  in  a  morning,  was  eo- 
lared  from  b«ing  poisoned  during 
that  whole  day  :  this  was  contirro* 
ed  by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
IM,  was  by  its  conftanc  ufe  to  ibr« 
tified  againft  the  commonly  re* 
putcd  potions,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  any  eHea  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  afliftance. 
But  the  notions  of  poifons,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifeftly  erroneous.  Before  ex- 
perience had  furniOied  mankind 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  iimplcs,  they  were 
under  perpetual  alarms  fiom  an 
apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bo- 
lied  themfelves  in  contriving  com- 
pofitions  which  (hoold  counteraft 
their  efieds,  accumulating  toge- 
ther all  tboie  fubftances  which  they 
imagined  to  be  poflefTcd  of  any  de- 
gree of  alexipharmacpower.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings^ of  the  antient  phyficians: 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
foB,  except  the  cicnta,  aconitom, 
and  bites  of  venomous  beails ;  and 
to  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote 
whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea- 
lity of  the  poifons,  and  tbe  effica- 
cy of  the  feveral  antidotes  fepa- 
rately,  the  compofitions  could  no 
more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expected 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
•f  all  the  medicinal  fimples  into 
0*9  ^ne 
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one  form  could  ifiake  a  remedy, 
a^ainll  all  difeafei. 

Yet  notwithllandin^  the  abfar- 
dity  in  the  original  intention  of 
thele  medicines^  and  their  enor- 
tnity  in  point  of  compofition  ;  as 
they  contain  fevcral  powerful  ma- 
terialst  whofe  virtues^  though 
greatly  prejudiced,  yet  are  not  de- 
Itroyedy  by  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety  ;  the  compounds  have 
been  found,  from  repeated  expe* 
rience,  to  produce  very  confider- 
able  effefisy  as  warm  opiate  dia* 
|)horetic8.    • 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu* 
perfiuities,  without  any  dimina 
tion  of  their  virtues ;  yet  as  the 
tffc&s  of  them»  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fomuch 
regard  has  been  paid  to  ancient 
iau.horityy  as  not  to  attempt  a  re* 
formation  of  that  kind.  The 
London  college  have  however 
thought  proper  to  retrench,  from 
forms  originally  complex,  all  fub^ 
fequeut  additions  that  have  crept 
into  them.  Neither  the  defcrip- 
tiun  in  verfe  of  the  elder  Andro- 
machus,  nor  the  profe  explanation 
of  the  younger^  make  any  men* 
tion  of  the  white  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theiiaca;  and 
the  orris  root,  in  the  mithridate 
of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is 
alfo  a  fupernumerary  ingredient, 
not  Wiirraoted  by  the  original  s 
thefe  therefore  are  rejedcd.  Nor 
is  theafarum  in  mithridatc ground- 
ed on  any  £Ood  authority :  the 
verfe  it  is  taken  from,  is  mutilat- 
ed and  corrupt ;  and  the  word 
which  fome,  upon  conjedure  only, 
fuppofe  to  have  been  afarum, 
others,  aUo  upon  conjecture,  chufe 
to  read  difierencly :  till  fome 
emendation  ihall  be  better  founded 
ed  than  merely  upon  critical  guef- 
fes,  this  fingle  ip<:cies  may  be  lafe- 
)y  paiTed  over,  without  any  preju- 


dice to  the  medicinfe.  None  of 
the  antientdefcriptions  afford  any 
other  light  in  this  particular ;  for 
they  either  omit  this  ingredient, 
and  others  alfo,  or  abound  witk 
additions. 

One  innovation  in  both  thefe 
medicines,  the  college  have  allow* 
ed  themfelves.  In  each  of  thefe 
compofitions  are  found  both  cinna- 
mod  and  cafia  lignea  ;  and  it  ia 
very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
of  Galenas  works,  that  the  latter 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  up- 
on account  of  the  great  ditficolt/ 
of  procuring  the  other  ;  fo  that  to 
retain  the  cafia,  now  that  cinna* 
mon  is  fo  common,  is  a  blind  foU 
lowing  of  thefe  writers,  withoac 
any  attention  to  their  meaning : 
the  cafia  therefore  is  now  rejeded, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamoa 
put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  Galen  direds  to  be 
obferved  in  fubftitotin?  the  one  for 
the  other,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  Indian  nard ;  that  the 
firft  had  a  place  in  thefe  compofi- 
tions, on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  Indian  ;  for  Ga- 
leb  exprefisly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a  material  error  in 
regard  to  the  theriaca,  which  has 
pafTed  through  all  the  editions  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  except  the  pre- 
fent :  this  is,  the  fubftituting  Ro- 
man vitriol  to  the  ancient  chalcitis, 
now  not  certainly  known,  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  fimple>,defcribtng 
the  Roman  to  be  a  blue  vitriol ; 
whereas  the  Italian  writers  are  una- 
nimous it  is  a  green  vitriol ;  and 
were  it  not,  it  would  not  anfwer 
to  the  effe£ls  of  the  ehalcitis,  which 
was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and 
gives  the  medicine  its  black  colour* 
What  has  chiefly  occafioned  chal- 
citis to  be  fuppof'd  a  cupreous  vi- 
triol, feems  to  be  its  name,  derived 
from  p^axji^y  copper :  but  it  is  to 

be 
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be  obfcrredy  tlitt  all  vitriols  were 
SM-merly  inagioed  to  proceed  from 
copper,  aod  were  named  accord- 
\ngly :  the  green  or  manial  ritriols 
are  &ill  called  by  the  Germany 
Imfftmoaffert  and  by  us  copptr^s: 
]t  IS  probable,  that  the  anciene 
ckalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native 
martial  vitnoi,  calcined  by  the 
keat  of  tbofe  warm  climates,  to  a 
^is^rtt  of  yellowiih  red  or  coppery 
colour:  and  therefore  the  common 
green  FitrioJ,  thus  calcined  by  arty 
very  properly  fapplies  its  place. 

The  London  college  have  like- 
wife  fomewhat  fcdlicated  the  pre- 
paration of  cbeie  medicines,  by  o« 
mitting  the  troddfci  cyfhtn  oled  in 
the  mithridate,  and  the  bedycbroi 
and  nnperhn  for  the  tberiaca ;  and 
infer! mg  their  ingredients,  after 
^««ifiJf^V  manner,  in  tbecompotiti- 
ons  they  are  intended  for.  This  is 
done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
snodionfly,  the  ingredients  in  thefe 
troches  uniting  with  thoie  in  the 
theriaca  itfelf,  into  unbroken  num- 
bers. But  to  render  the  numbers 
equally  iim pie  in  the  mithridate, 
ic  was  necefTary  to  retrench  a  few 
odd  grains  from  fome  of  the  arti*" 
cles,  and  make  a  fmall  addition  to 
fome  others:  they  adjafted  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
trocMfci  cypbeos  from  the  original 
defcription  in  Galen;  the  numbers 
in  our  former  pharmacopoeia  being 
MCTj  erroneous. 

.  The  college  of  Edinburgh,  pay* 
ing  very  little  deference  to  antiqoi* 
ty  or  common  prejudice,  have  ven- 
tured at  length  to  difcard  thefe  ve« 
nerable  reliqoes  ;  and  have  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  efiicacy»  under  the  title  of 

THERIACA  EDINENSIS. 

Edinburgh  theriaca, 

Edinb. 
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1  ake  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  ten  ounces ; 

Contrayerva  root,  iix  ounces ; 

Kefin  of  guaiacum,  four  ounces; 

LeiTer    cardamom    feeds,    two 
ounces  % 

Myrrh, 

Engliih  faffcoD, 

Opium,  each  one  ounce ; 

Rob  of  elderberries,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powders ; 
.   Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 

cient  to  diflblve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  into 

an  eledary. 

Th  iscompoficioQConfiftsof  very 
lowcrful  ingredients,  and  isdoubt* 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pected from  the  more  voluminous 
theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The 
London  college  alfo  had  formerly 
their  theriaca  compofed  of  the 
lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of 
Andromachus.  But  as  thefe  me- 
dicines have  for  a  long  time  been 
chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  by  the  way  of  cataplafm, 
the  tberiaca  Londinenfis  is  now 
omitted,  and  its  place  fapplied  by 
a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few 
well-chofen  articles,  under  the 
name  of  catapUfma  e  cymim^  of 
which  hereafter.  For  internal  pfe^ 
none  of  the  theriacas  are  at  pre- 
fent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore;  praAitioners  hav- 
ing introduced  in  their  room,  ex- 
temporaneous boluses  of  Virginian 
fnakeroot,  camphor,  contrayerva, 
and  the  like;  which  anfwer  all 
their  intentions,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  given  cither 
with  or  without  opium,  an  ingre- 
dient which  renders  the  others  pre- 
judicial in  cafes  where  they  might 
otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
sitions, one  grain  thereof  is  con- 

Q^q  a  tained 
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uinedinfeardracbmsoftheinithfi- 
datetiin  tlireeficrit|)lcs,'fiftcei>grains 
of  the  Venice  treacle^  «od  in  6ve 
fcruplet  of  the  ibtriatm  EMwmfis. 
The  proportion  of  apuim  will  va- 
ry ahttle,  accordingtothecioiethat 
they  have  been  kept;  theirmoifture 
by  degrees  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remainder  itrongeriof  the  opi- 
sm,  -dian  an  eqoal  we^ht  mu  at 
firft.  A  change  of  thtt  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  falfely  attsibntnd  to  an  imagi- 
■any  feimenutive  qnalitv  of  the 
ingredients  ;  by  which  they  were 
fappofed,  from  their  multiplicity 
aiui  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  viituei 
ot  one  another. 

A  good  deal  of  case  is  reqnifite 
in  makine  thefe  compolitions,  to 
prevent  the  waile  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which 
would  render  the  pmportion  of 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre* 
carious.  The  intention  of  diflolv- 
ing  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleAaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  ooiformly  mixed  with 
the  reft. 

PHILONIUM  LQNDINENSE. 
Lmdon  pbihmum* 

Take  of 

White  pepper. 
Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  each  twooonoos; 
Strained  opium,  iix  drachms  ; 
Synip  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  coniiftenceof Jioney,thrtce 
the  weight  of  the  osher  ingre- 
dients. 
Heat  the  fyrnp,  andcarefolly  mix 
with  it  the  opxnm,  previonfly 
diflblved  in  wine ;  then  add  the 
other  iogredienttf  rednoed  into 
powder. 

Th  IS  ii  a  refermattoo  of  the/j»- 
Umum  deferibcd  by  Galea,  wbick 
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was  JcoRMeditt  ourptecedfn^pbaif* 
maoopGriaa  wich  the  addition  of 
ibme  fapeeflnous  ingredionts,  and 
diftifig«iflied,i>otii0t  very  properly  * 
bytbe«pftbec#?f«MiiiiM.  Theaddi* 
tionai  articles,  and  fome  onnccef* 
fiwy  ones  that  were  in  cheoi^iaal» 
mc  heae  omitted,  and  the  ^aa- 
titles  of  the  other  varied,  ib  as  t» 
preferve  the  fame  proportton  of 
<^ittm  to  the  whole,  as  ia  oar  laft 
fdMsmaoopoeia.  Tkirty-fix  graina 
Qf  tlie  compofitioa  contain  ^ne 
grain  of  opium. 

Tifi  mithridate,  tlieriaea,  diaf- 
cordiom,  coa£edio  Paulina,  and 
phiioniom,  are  the  oaly  compofi- 
tiotts  now  lemaiaing,  of  what  have 
bean  called  the  officinal  capitals. 
They  are  all  medicines  of  great 
power  ;  and  as,  on  she  one  handt 
they  are  anplicabie,  by  the  judi- 
cious phyacian,  to  excellent  fHir- 
pofes,  fo  on  the  other,  their  im* 
prudent  ttfe  hasoftenbeen  prodno* 
ttve  of  mifchievoos  conleqaences. 
Ithasbeencaftomary  among  noHea, 
and  others,  to  give  diafcotdiam 
to  children,  to  eafe  their  com* 
plaints,  and  to  procure  "ileep:  in^* 
tenttons  which  it  elledoaUy  an- 
fwers,  but  at  the  fame  tiase  never 
fails  to  bring  on  a  eollive  habit^ 
the  foundation  of  many  difeaies  : 
this  medicine  has  likewife  been  too  ' 
nnwarily  given  for  reftraining 
fluxes ;  whofe  foppreiion  was  a£ 
terwards  followed  by  more  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.  The  celebrated 
ateaipharmaos,  miihridaie^andthe* 
riaca,  kave  ofientimes  aggravated 
the  diforders  they  were  intended  to 
remedy,  have  ^coaveried  a  con* 
man  cold  into  a  high  fever,  have 
failed  (light  fobrile  compbiats  in- 
to a  malignant  fover.  However 
(Iroogly  therefore  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  are  recommended  for 
eafing  pain,  warming,  promoting 
fweait  expelling  m2ignity«   &c. 

Che 


Chip^^^ 


die  «tmaft  cutMA  is  fMHifttr  i» 
the  ufe  of  them  ;  tke  cam  wMeh^ 
demand  dieir  aiEftance,  are  noch 
Icfs  fiafflcac  dun:  U  (^neralix  ia#* 
poied 

BLBCTarrtru  aCiouv* 
AaieUeUtrj, 
TalreoT 

C^Mferre  of  woodibmit   Ohe 


Palpof  camariads»  half  an  oaaee ; 
Weakrfnnt  of  titriol;  as  much 

as  is  fttfictent  to  give  a  grate- 

fal  acidity ; 
SjTfap  of  lemon  jaice,  as  much 

as  win  reduce  the  whole  into 

Che  confifteace  of  a  foft  dec- 

tary. 

Tif  IS  graeeftil  acid  compofition 
u  aa  afefel  refrigerant  and  anti- 
ieptic  in  di£^fent  kinds  of  infiam- 
jumorf  and  patrid  diforders. 

ELaCTAKIUM  ALBxeTEaiUM. 

Abxeurud  diSaty. 
Take  of 

Confedion  of  keraesy  one 
drachm; 

Candied  gtoger»  fixdrachaisi 

Contrayerva  root, 

Virginian  ihakeroot,  each  one 
dracbm; 

Symp  of  orange  peel,  as  moch 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
other  ingredients  into  thecoa- 
fiAeace  of  an  eleftary. 

This  isamoderately  warmelec- 
laiy.  contrived  by  Boerhaave  for 
laifing  and  recruiting  the  ftrength  in 
low  feverSy  where  the  pulfe  is  funk, 
a«d  (he  patient  languid  and  dejed- 
ed.  It  may  he  taiwn  to  the  ^an« 
dty  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  every  four  or 
km  hoars  with  aay  proper  julep. 

ELBCTAaiVM  ALTBaANSt 


Take  of 
Grade  aatUMip,  inoly  ledgaftir 

o$h  three  drachma; 
Refinofffuaiacum.twodaachaMi 
Oil  of  iaffafras,  £x  drops ; 
Confenpe  of  led  roft%  one  oantfe 

and  a  half; 
Bairamic  fjtri)p>asoMckasisfuf* 

ficient. 
Grind  the  lafift  and  th#  levigafed 
antimony  well  tojgether;  aad 
havii^  qiixed  thaie  with  the  oil 
(dropped  on  a  little  fagar)  and 
the  confer ve»  let  the  whole  be 
foftened  with  the  iymp  into  a 
due  confidence. 

THisaiediciaeisafedagainAca<- 
taaeous  foalneifes*  obftrudions  of 
the  glandsy  and  imparities  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  Difpeniatorv 
writers  in  general  Uv  the  princi- 
pal ftrelst  ta  compoutions  of  this 
kind,  upon  thecalx*  ceruffe^orcin* 
nabar  of  antimonjr*  preparations 
which  are  far  inferior  to  the  erode 
mineral,  and  vtry  ill  de&rve  the 
great  charaAer  which  has  been  nfu* 
ally  given  of  them.  ^  The  bulk  of  a 
fmallnutmeg of  this eleAary  may 
be  taken  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  little  of  the  fimple  or 
compound  lime-water. 

ELBCTAailTM 
ANTIEPILEFTZCUM* 

AmUpiUfik  $kSarym 
Take  of 
Fernvian  bark,  one  oonee  ; 
Wild  vakrianroot,  twodrachmsi 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuflkient 
^aantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  eledaiy. 

This  medicine  has  been  fre* 
qnently  prefcribed  by  Dr.  Mead»  in 
epileptic  cafes^  withfaccefs:  hedi* 
reAs  one  drachm  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  three 
months  together:  afiSr  which,  to 
confirm  the  Cttce  and 


0.9  3 


prevent  a  re* 
Upfe, 
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lapfcy  the  fame  dofe  is  to  be  re- 
peated for  three  or  four  days  before 
every  new  and  foil  ffloon  for  a  con- 
fideraUe  dme. 

Electakivm 

ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 

jiMtdyfenteric  ekdary. 
Take  of 
Yellow  wax,  three  drachms ; 
Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  oance; 
Balfamic  fyrnp,  afafScientquan- 
tity. 
Let  the  wax  and  fpcrmaceti  be 
melted  in  the  oil,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
conferve  and  fyrap.  ^ 

Where  fiiarpirritatinghumoors 
have  eroded  the  inteftines,  and 
laid  open  the  months  of  the  blood- 
veflels,  this  foft  healing  eledlary 
IS  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  fluxes  of  long  Handing,  con- 
tradled  in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reftriogent  kind,  have  been  re- 
moved by  this,  which  fupplies  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  flux  has  carried  off,  heals  the  ' 
excoriations,  and  obtunds  the  acri- 
monious bomours*  - 

Electarium  aromaticum. 
AronuUic  eleSary, 
Take  of 
Thearomaticfpecie8,onedrachm 

and  a  half; 
Conferveoflavender,twoooiices ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuficient 
quantity. 
Make  theni  into  an  eledary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ufe  in  nervous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conditution.  The  bulk 
of  a  fmall  wtmeg  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  (inoes  a  day  with  a 


PartIV* 

^lafs  of  wiiie,  or  any  other  proper - 
liquor,  after  it. 

ElECTARIVM  BALSAMICVltf. 

Balfamic  tU&ary. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; 

Locatelli's  balfaro,  one  ounce. 
DiiTolve  the  balfam  in  the  yolk  of^ 

an  egg,  and  then  mix  therewith 

the  conferve. 

This  ele^tary  is  ufed  in  fome 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  bread  ; 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fup- 
puration  in  the  domach,  whifh 
fome  times  happens  after  dyfente- 
ries ;  and  where  there  is  an  erodon 
or  rupture  of  the  blood-veflels,  as 
in  hxmoptoes.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
for  a  dofe  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

ElBCTARIUM   CHALYfiEATUM. 

Chalyhtate  eleQary* 
Take  of  i. 

Salt  of  deel,  one  drachtn ; 

Candied  nutmegs. 

Candied  giQger,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,    one 

ounce : 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
'   fufficient  to  make  them  into 

an  eledary. 

2.  . 

Take  of 
Rud  of  deel,  or  deel  prepared 

,with  fulphur,  fix  drachms;. 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three  ' 

ounces ; 
6yrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
•    as  will  reduce  them  into  a 

proper  confidence. 

.  •  * 

TRSSfielegantehalybeatemedi*  - 
cines  are  given  not  only  in  (;a* 
'  cheAic  and  chlorbtic  cafes,=  and 
mendraal  obftroftionsj  but  like- 

wife 


Chap.  5. 


EleGlaries, 


wife  in  low  hy&mCt  and  qieian- 
cfaolic  diTorders ;  and  for  warm- 
ing and  ioFigoratio^  the  habic  in 
great  debilities  and  decays  of  con- 
fL\  tucioo.  In  either  of  thefe  in  ten- 
tibas,  the  balk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg 
is  to  be  taken  twice  a  day^  and  its 
tSc&s  piomoted  by  moderate  ex* 
ercife. 

ELECTAaiUM    DBOBSTaUBHS. 

DeMru€Mi  $kdarj. 
Take  of 
GoiD  ammoniaconiy 
Hard  foap,  each  a  drachm  ; 
Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,   half 

an  ounce ; 
Syrap  of  ginger,  as  much  as  as 

fufficrent  to  reduce  the  other 

ingredients  into  the  coniift- 

cnceof  an  eledUry. 

Whsrb  the  breaft  b  opprciTed 
fav  thi^k  phlegm »  or  the  vifcera 
obftruded,  this  eledary  may  be 
uken  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  the 
bnlk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  at  a  time. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed  is 
fofficient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes. 

£|.BCTARIVM  ADGONORRROBAy, 

EkSarjfor  a  gamrrhaa* 
Take  of  1. 

Lenitive  eleAary,  three  ounces ; 

Jalap,  three  drachms ; 
litre,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 
Simple  fyrnp,  a  fofficient  quan- 
tity to  make  ^hem  into  an 
elefiary. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledary»  three  ounces ; 

Balfam  of  Copaiva*  one  ounce 
and  a  half; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  guaiacnm^ 

Nitre,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  mu^h 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a  pro- 
per confiftencc  for  an  eledaiy. 
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Thbib  compofitioBi  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hoi^ 
pitals  ;  the  Ml  as  a  cooling  laxa- 
tive, for  the  inflammation  and  ten* 
fion  of  the  qrinary  paflages,  which 
always  accompany  a  virulent  go« 
norrhcea:  in  thisintention,adrachm 
and  a  half  is  direded  to  be  taken 
tvtry  morning  and  evening.  The 
fecond  is  defig^ed  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  parts  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation  have  ceafed :  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day* 

EXtECTARIVM    B    CUMMI 
GUAIACO. 

EleQary  of  gum  guaiacum* 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Compoond  powder  of  arum, 

Canella  alba,  each  fix  drachms ; 

Conferve  of  fcurvy-grafs,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange  pc^J,  as  much 
as  will  bring  them  into  a  pro- 
per confidence* 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  pains 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
neflTes,  this  warm  ftimulating  elec- 
tary  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twi^e  a  day* 

^LBCTARIUM  ^X  BBI.LBB0R0 
NICRO, 

Elidary  of  black  bdUbor^. 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root, 

Extrad  of  favin, 

Compoqnd  powder  of  myrrh^ 

each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Canella  alba,  two  drachms ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  lAake  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This 


6oe 


MedicifUtl 


TH^celedary  iff  euty  toytfdhi  eoe 
of  oi>r  hofpttals  fbr  promoting  the^ 
aauirai  crVaovMio&s  from  the  lae- 
jiH  :  for  wliich  purpofc,  ic  is  Utt- 
^ttbtedly  a  mcdiciDe  of  great  poiV 
cr.  it  ^ajr  be  takca  to  chfe  qjMn- 
tity  of  bait  a  drachm  twice  a  day. 

BtbctariujH  n«rcRA9»All8. 
huraffamg  tk&aty'. 
Take  of 
Gum  tragacaftch, 
Polp  of  fireih  comfry  rooCt  each 

one  oanee ; 
Conferve  ol  mallowi,  ba}f  an 

ounce ; 
Syrup  of  marlhrnallows,  as  nrach 

as  it  fufEcienc  to  reduce  the 

whole  into  the  confiflence  of 

an  eledary. 

This  eledary  is  uken  to  the 
quaAcicy  of  acheiinuty  three  or  four 
times  a  day>  along  with  a  milk 
oiety  tor  incr^iTating  ana  obtund- 
ipg  thin  ferous  humours*  in  hectic 
d^lorders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rheums;  in 
Boxes  and  heat  of  urine,  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  paru  is 
abraded. 

£x,£CTAJ(iUM  AD  NBPHRItlCOS. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledary,  an  oadce  atid 

a  half; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ^ 
Egg  ihells  prepared  [or  prepaid 

oyfler  (hells]  haFf  an  ounce  ; 
Choice  rhttbarb,  oi)t  drachm ; 
Syrup  of  marftimallows^  as  nruth 

as  is  fufficieht. 

DiiTolve  ihc  turptntiiie  ih  the  yolk 

of  an  egg,    and  ihen  mix  the 

whole  together,  according  to  art, 

fo  as  10  make  tbeitof  arn  ete^r^. 

This  com  ppfition  ,taken  from  the 
Edinburgh  infirmary,  is  Contrived 
for  cleaning  the  urinary  paflagbs 


ions.  Paft  W. 

iTltiepVrittcdiidrAM.  Tui^titite; 
propeily  divided  by  <af thy  povr- 
d^r»,  i^  a  fltfe,  and,,  at  the  fa«i6* 
rime,  one  of  the  molt  powerful  cKur 
crrfrtics  thlat  can  in  thefe  cail^s  bt 
Ventured  on ;  the  rhubarband  iax- 
ativededtary  are  very  ufeAiF  addi* 
tioas ;  for  thie  bdly  otaght  here  ttf 
be  always  kept  open^  though:  the^ 
ftronger  purgatives  are  very  impro* 
pe^.  A  orachm  of  the  dedatryidsy 
be  taken  once  or  t«i>fce  a  day,  along 
with  an  infuiioa  of  marihmalloii^ 
roots,  fweetentd  with  a  ^dottfdlof 
hon<$y. 

BLBC^AftilXTM  PARALrrxCVir. 

Paralytic  ekfSary, 
Take  of 
Muftard  feed. 
Conserve  of  rofemary  td^  each 

one  ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender* 
two  drachms. 
Beat  the  muftard  fe«d  with  a  HttHe 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be 
prefled  through  a  hair  lieve; 
then  mix  with  ic  the  co&fcrve 
ami  the  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  efEcacioas  medi- 
cine (br  psraiytic  d^rdef  §j  tttm^H 
and  numbbefi  of  the  Kmbs,  the  de* 
cays  accompanying  old  age,  andfn 
all  caies  where  the  folrds  require  to 
be  ftimulated,  6r  lltiggifti  itagnant 
jaite^  to  be  put  rn  mdtioti.  ic 
ought  to  be  take6  tvtty  morniiig 
ahd  evening,  or  oftCner,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg ;  with  a 
glafs  of  rich  wincf)  or  any.  proper 
julep»  after  it. 

Elbctxr^^om  t  cbarzcfc. 

Pbrvviamto. 
EleSarj  of  Ptruviat  iarf* 
Take  of  i. 

Peruvian  bark,  tHrteohscevi 
Caibariila,  half  an  ounce ; 
Sjrrnp  of  oraoge  pebt<  a  firffieiene 
purity. 

1.  Take 


^hip.  s^ 


lEkEbtria. 


6cn' 


Tate  of 

Peni^Mfr  bifrb,  tliM^  dtMtt } 

YirgiDiaii  fnakerooc,  one  ounce; 

y«i«thift  barky  cImw<mmiomi 

Gffttd«l^|aMto<mkc,  ^draelmiv; 


the  fdiditad  dccvytr  ef  ceeflita^ 
tioo ;  and*  tlir  iifeb,  a  jpowedal 
ftyptic  ia  flv3ies>aiid  kmaerrhaM^ 
panicttlarlywichcdiakeeMami&or 
altwi:  The  bailB  ef  a  Butmegt  of 
each  aiay  be  taken  a«  atima^  aai 

7ieace4  aocor^ag  t»  rkr  exigeacf 
fbe  cafe.  The  fizdi  it  a  vety 
agreeable  fmA»  Ibr  eke  eehibitioa 
or  Peraviaa  liarfc  to  8holb  a^oare 


SjnipoflMfoajaicdraiiDficieitr   mere  tliaa  ordtoarily  otfended  wvtk 

icr  taile }  the  fobftanee^  herd  je«a>- 
ed  eiR^idiially  ooveriag  m-  tafte^ 
at  the  ftoe  time  ckat  rkey  com* 
cide  «rkh  it  ia  virtue.  The  com* 
pofitioD  U  m  verf  H^ant  aikl  pie». 
&Dt  oae^  aad  #ell  deferwea  aplaoa 
ia  the  iio|H:  it  nsay^  either  be 
gteea  in  the  fbrmt  of  a  botua  or 
eledary,  ia  the  defe  of  a  dracka  oe 
more ;  or  dKflblved  ia  aoy  laicaUe 
llfoor  into  a  dt aocbt. 


quanucy. 

Take  of  *" 

Peravian  bark,  three  oortMl; 
CotoDthafof'  tfitrfol^  6  dmehitiBi 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fuffitieat  quan- 
tity. 

TAedt  ^' 

Peruvian  barky  thite  Odtieai ; 
Alum,  ooe  ounce ; 
Synp  tff  Idmoo  juieet  u  aioch 
as  is  fiilRGient. 
6. 

£xxraa  of  Peroeian  barky  one 
Ounce; 

fixtrad  of  K>gwood» 

Exti-aa  of  Kqaorice,  eaek  krif  aa 
otttic^ ; 

Moetiage  of  qukktt  Aseds,  u 
mach  as  is  fuffieieiit  16  i««teoe 
the  other  ingredients  into  the 
confidence  of  an  eledary. 

All  tbefe  compofitions  are  very 
elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten- 
sions for  which  they  are  defigned. 
The  firft  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  aififted  by  the  cafcarilla. 
The  fecond  and  third  are  given  in 
thofe  intermittents,  which  happen 
in  cachedie  habits,  and  perfons 
fubjed  to  obftrudions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  where  the  bark  by  itfeif,  on 
account  of  its  great  aftringency, 
would  be  prejudicial.  Thefounh 
ia  a  good  ftrcngthener  in  laxities  of 


EiraoraaiOM  »eaoAife 

Jtt  acid  fur g4UPUi  iledtrnj. 
Take  of 

Puif^  of  nnariiNls,  fivti'aeacet ; 

Cryftals  of  taitar,  two  drachma* 
Make  them  into  an  eleftarf . 

This  is  an  nfeful  ceoKng*  laxa- 
thNi  la  hoc  biJIoof  di^oficioiisr  ^ 
inflammatory  difeafea»  The  bulk 
of  a  nutmeff  may  be  taken  every 
kour,  or  omner.  till  it  begins  to 
operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a  day  occafionallj 
in  dry  coftive  habiu. 

Electarivm  saponacium. 
Safwiaceous  tkSary. 
Take  of 

Hard  SpanKhfoap,  two  ounces; 
Pareira  brava,  one  ounce  ; 
Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  3  drachms; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  afufficient 
quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec* 
tary. 

This 
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This  eledlary  is  calculated  for 
jaundices  arifing  from  ao  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  biliary  dufis,  or  a  vif- 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfelf ;  fuch  are 
thofe  which  moil  commonly  occur» 
in  which  thefiools  areof  awhitifh 
or  a(h-colour,  and  voided  with  diiR- 
culty.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  twice  a  day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofitioo  contributes  to  its  vir- 
tues, 1  fliall  not  uke  upon  me  to 
determine.  Some  have  recommend* 
ed  this  root,  as  a  moil  powerful  ac- 
tennant,  in  a  great  variety  of  dif* 
orders  (fee  page  193.)  whilft  others 
look  upon  it  as  not  foperior,  if 
equal,  to  the  common  aperient 
roots  (page  249.)  The  fenfible qua- 
lities of  the  pareira  discover  little 
foundation  for  the  great  character 

S'iven  of  it;  and  a  competency  of 
air  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet 
wanting.  The  London  college 
have  not  received  it  into  their  phar- 
macopceia* 

ElECLARIUM  SISTBNa. 

Bifuiing  elfdary. 
Take  of 
The  japonic    confedion,    two 

ounces  ; 
Extraft  of  logwood,  one  oance ; 
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Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  proper 
confidence  for  an  eledary. 

This  eledary  is  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inteftinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  duly  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quan- 
tity of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
cvtry  four  or  Ave  hours. 

Elbctarivm  b  svlphure. 
Eledary  ef  Julphur. 
Take  of 
Flowers  of  fulphar,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Lenitive  eledary,  two  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows.  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  an  eledary. 

Th  IS  eledary  is  defignedagaiaft 
the  piles,  and  generally  diftingui(h- 
cd  in  the  hofpitals  by  t)ie  title  of 
eUQarium  hdtmorrfmddt:  where  th^ 
diforder  is  accompanied  with  febrile 
or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fome 
nitre  is  occafionally  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms,  to  th« 
quantity  here  direded.  It  may  bo 
given  from  a  drachm  to  half  ^ 
ounce  at  a  time. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

hohochs. 


ALo/tOib,  eclegma*  Itn&us^  or 
iamhative,  is  a  fofc  compound 
defigned  to  be  licked  or  (lowly 
fwallo wed  down,  of  a  middle  con* 
£ilence  between  a  fyrup  and  clcc- 
tary,  at  leaft  never  fo  thin  as  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter, 

1  hcfe  preparations  are  generally 
compofed  ot  exprcffedoils,  mixed 
with  fyrups,  and  other  like  fub- 
ftances.  In  making  them,  the  fyrup 
is  firft  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  fu* 
gar,  and  then  brilkly  beat  up  in  a 
mortar,  with  the  oil  ;  which  will 
thus  readily  incorporate,  efpecially 
if  the  fyrup  is  of  the  acid  kind 
T«J6  ounces  of  fyrup,  a  drachm  of 
fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  exprefH^d 
oil,  form  a  linAus  of  a  due  con- 
iiHence ;  which  may  be  made  thick- 
er at  pleafore  by  adding  more  oil, 
or  thinner  by  an  increafe  of  the 
fyrup. 

Any  oily  fubftance,  asLocatelli's 
balfam,  fpcrmaccti,  8cc.  may  like* 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form  ; 
and  ittftead  of  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol- 
lients or  pe6lorals,  may  be  ufed  ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacamh,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  of  the  ihops.  But 
the  form  at  bed  is  very  unfightly 
and  difagreeable,  and  fubflances  of 
this  kind  render  it  more  fo. 

LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 
Common  lohoch. 
Edinb. 
Takoof     . 

Frefh-drftwn.oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup  of  marOimallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce; 
White  fugar,  two  drachms* 


Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lo* 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO, 

Starch  iohoch, 
ESnb. 
Take  of 

Search,  two  drachms; 
Japan  earth,  one  drachm; 
Balfamic  fyrup. 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 

a  thin  fluid »  each  one  oaace% 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohock* 

LOHOCH  BE  LINO. 

Loboch  of  finfeed, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Freih-drawn  linfeed  oil, 
Balfamic  fyrup,  each  oneonnce; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  waihed. 
White  fugar,  each  two  drachm* 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lo- 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  MANNA* 
Lohcb  of  mamui. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 
FreOi-drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup  of  violets,    each  equal: 
parts. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch, 

LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM, 
Saponaceous  khoch^ 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Caftile  foap,  one  drachm  ; 
Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch 
according  to  art. 

LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH  DB  SPERMACETI. 

JUhoch  of  fpermaceti. 

Edinif. 

Take  of 

Speroiftcetiy  two  drachms; 
FreOi'drawn  oil    of   almonds, 

half  an  ounce ; 
Balfamic  fyrap*  one  ounce. 

Milt  the  fpenoaceti  with  a  Aiffi- 
cient  ^aniity  of  yolks  of  eggs, 
then  add  the  oil  and  fyrop,  and 
make  them  into  a  Ibhoch, 

LOBOCR  BALSAUICUM. 

Balfamic  khoch. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti*  two  drachms; 
Balfam  of  PerUt  one  drachm  ; 
Syrup   of  marihmallows,    two 
ounces. 

Let  the  fpermaceri  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a  fuffictent 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  and 
diea  mix  with  them  the  fyrnp* 

LiMCTVS  SOLUTIVUf* 

S9lMtivi  kboch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce ; 
Solntive  fyrup  of  rofes, 
Oil  olive,  each  four  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  thtm  into  a  lohoth. 

Thb  principal  afe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parta 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefe- 
phagtts ;  as  in  aphthae,  and  tick- 
Iliig  coughs  from  dcfltucfens  in  tko 
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iirfl  paflages;  for  however  they 
nay  have  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  peAorals, 
in  aiTedions  of  the  bread  and 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded, 
that  their  '  emollient  lubricating 
quality  can  reach  thofe  parts,  or 
that  they  can  give  any  relief  ia 
the  true  pulmonary  cough.  The 
flow  manner  in  which  they  aro 
fwallowed  down  renders  them  well 
adapted  to  correct  acrimony  and 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomach ;  though 
the  free  ofe  of  fnch  nnduous  com* 
poficions  is  foon  liable  to  pail  the 
appetite.  Indeed  the  form  U  aa 
inelegant  one,  and  in  the  prefent 
praAtce  is  litde  regarded* 

LZNCTUS  ACIDULUS* 

jiaduluis  UndMs. 
Take  of 
Conferve  of  red   roles,    two 

ounces  ; 
Weak  fpirit   of  vitriol,    four 
fcruples,  or  as  much  as  ia 
fufficient  to  give  a  grateful 
acidity. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  lindos  is  of  adtfierent  na« 
tore  from  the  foregoing  prepare* 
tions,  and  is  o(ed  as  a  light  tie* 
ftringent  and  detergent.  It  ra* 
ther  ftren^ens  than  relaxes  the 
fbmach,  is  fufficiently  agreeable 
in  tafie,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

Emuifions. 


r\  the  foregoing  chapter,  oib 
were  united  with  watery  It- 
qoors*  hj  the  mediation  of  fagar 
and  fyrnps,  into  thick  unduoos 
compoQQds.  The  prcfent  chapter 
eontainf  mixtnre  of  oily,  refinoos 
aad  other  like  bodies,  with  water, 
in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  white  co< 
lonr  rciembling  milk,  and  hence 
called  emuifions. 

Bmolfions  have  been  generalhr 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  froits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
able fi vple  diftilled  water.  In  this 
pocefs,  the  oil  of  the  fabjed  is, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  roat- 
ur,  united  with  the  aqueous  fluid; 
and  hence  they  poflefs  fome  (bare 
of  the  emollient  virtue  ci  the  pare 
oil ;  with  this  advanuge,  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not 
apt  to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious 
by  the  heat  of  the  body,  which 
the  pure  oils  in  fome  inflammatory 
cafes  mav  do. 

.Emnlnons,  beiides  their  ufe  at 
medicines  themfelves,  are  excel- 
lent vehicles  for  certain  fubftanceg 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thiis  camphor,  triturated  with  al- 
ttionds,  Kadily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion,  and  in  this  form 
is  conveyed  into  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  body,  with  fuflicientefficac/ 
CO  anfwer  intentions  of  moment^ 
at  the  fame  time  chat  its  heat  and 
pnneeacy  arefoftened  by  che  unc* 
tnoficy  of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  baliams,  refins,  $nd 

•other  fimilar  fnbflances,  are  like- 

wife  rendered  mifcible  with  waterg 

Into  emtttflons  or  milky  liquors,  by 

thainltrvencioAq&viQcUages.  The 


white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  nnttci 
thefe  bodies  alio  with  water,  bat 
lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refins,  al 
ammoniacnm,  galbannm,  myrrh* 
and  others,  are  reducible  inu>emair 
fions  by  trituration  with  water 
alope  ;  their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  diflbluble  by  the  media* 
acioo  of  the  gammy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 


Take  of 
Sweet  almonds  blaaehed,  oao 

ounce ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  anonnee; 
Double-refined  Ciigar^drachaifi 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 

Diflblve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa* 
ter  warmed ;  as  foon  as  the  w«* 
ter  is  grown  thoroughly  cold* 
pour  it  by  little  at  a  time  opoo 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firil  beat 
together,  concinuing  to  grind 
Che  whole,  that  the  liquor  majr 
grow  milky;  after  which,  it  it  to 
be  pafied  through  a  fla^iaer, 

EdUii. 

Take  of 
Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce; 
White  fu^ar,  two  drachms  $ 
Simple  cinnamon  water^    oat 

oance; 
CoBMSion  wattr,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fecds^ia 
a  marble  mortar,  and  gradaaUy 
poor  on  chtm  the  ^mmon  win- 
ter, working  the  whole  well  to- 
gether. Tnen  flrain  oiF  the  It- 
quor,  and  add  to  it  the.ciona* 
mon  water  and  the  fugar» 

If 
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If  htlfan  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  be 
previoufly  diifolved  in  the  water, 
the  preparation  iscalied  hMUL- 
SiO  ARABICA,  t/te  Jrahic  e- 
malfiuft, 

GtEAT  care  (hould  be  taken, 
chat  the  almonds  are  not  become 
rtocid  by  keeping ;  which  will  not 
only  render  the  emulfion  extremely 
linpleafanty  a  circumdance  of  great 
confequence  in  a  medicine  that  re* 
qiitrc$  to  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, butlikewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expeded  from  pre- 
parations of  this  dafs.  Thefe  li- 
qoors  are  principally  made  ufe  of 
ror  diluting  and  obtunding  acri* 
monloiis  humours;  particularly  in 
heat  of  urine  and  (Iranguries  arifing 
either  from  a  natural  fharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  or  the  operation  of 
•aothirides,  or  other  instating  me- 
dicines: in  ttiefe  cafes,  they  are 
to  be  drank  frequently,  in  the 
qaantity  of  half  a  pint  or  more  at 
a  time. 

"  Soine  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
theai  of  feme  imagiixary  crudity  ; 
bat  by  this  procels  they  quickly 
ceafeto  be  emulfions,  theoilfepa- 
lating  from  the  water,  and  float- 
ing dtiiind  upon  the  furface.  Acids, 
and  vinous  fpirits,  produce  a  like 
decompofition.  On  ftandin^  alfofor 
ibme  days,  without  addiiion,  the 
oily  matter  feparates,  and  ri fes  to 
the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  but  in 
thatof  a  thick  creme.  Thefe  ex- 
periroent9  prove  the  compofitton  of 
the  emuliions  made  from  the  oily 
(eeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  preparation 
and  ufe. 

E^;ULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated  inulj.on, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm; 


Sweet  almonds,  fix  in  number; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half 
a  pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a  flone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  penny- 
royal  water;    then   ftrain   the 
liquor,  and  diUblve  in  it  the 
fugar. 

This  is  a  very commodioas form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor; 
the  unfluous  quality  of  thealmonds 
in  great  meafure  covering  its  pun- 
gency. In  fevers  that  require  the 
aMance  of  this  powerful  diapho- 
retic drug,  a  fpoonful  of  the  eroul- 
fion  may  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

LAC  AMMONIAC!. 
_  Milk  of  ammoniacum* 

Lund, 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  2  drachms; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 
pint. 
Grind  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
water,  in  a  mortar,  until  the 
gum  is  diifolved. 

Thjs  liquor  is  employed  for 
attenuating  tough  phlegm,  and 
promoting  expeftoration,  in  hu- 
moural  aflhmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  vifccra.  It  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two 
fpoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

Emulsio  purcans. 
yi  purging  emulfion. 
Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,   two 

drachms ; 
Fine  fugar,^  one  drachm  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  a  drachm; 
Scammony  ten  grains;  * 

Simple  cinnamon   water,    one 
ounce. 

DiflblFe 
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I>iffoWe  tbe  gitm  tn  the  cinnamon 

water,  and  having  ground  the 

fcammony  with   alnaonds    and 

fugar,  poor  on  the  liquor  by 
lie  tie  at  a  time,  continuing  to 
^rind  them  together*  fo  as  to 
make  them  into  an  emolfion. 

This  emoifion  it  an  agreeable 
and  ao  effedual  purgative.  It  may 
be  prepared  with  dilFerent  propor* 
dons  of  the  fcammony,  at  pleafure : 
other  purgative  refins,  as  that  of 
jalap,  may  be  fubitituted  to  the 
Icammony  ;  a  proper  quantity  of 
any  fyrnp  to  the  fugar ;  and  to  the 
cinaamon  water,  any  other  fimplc 
water  that  may  be  more  accept- 
able:  bnt  fpirituous  waters, forrea- 
ions  already  mentioned,  have  no 
place.   Some  have  employed  an  in* 

fafion  of  liquorice,  which  appears  eft  form  that  oils  can  be  given  in^ 
to  be  a  very  proper  addition  in  The  union  is  alfo  more  perfed,  and 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  as  it  the  oil  lefs  difpofed  to  Separate  on 
coincides  with  the  almonds  in  cor-  landing,  than  in  the  emuliions  ob- 
reding  the  irritating  power  of  the    tained  by  other  means.  £venihong 
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the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of 
eirprefled  oils  is  wanted,  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  an  ounce  of  poivdeicd  gun 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
common  water  :  diiiolve  the 
gum  in  the  water,  that  it  may 
iorm  a  thick  mucilage;  to  which 
add  by  degrees  four  ounces  of 
freih-drawnoii  of  almonds,  rub- 
bing them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  till  they  incorporate  into 
a  fmooth  white  maA?  Then  pour 
in  by  little  and  little,  continuing 
the  agitation,  four  ounces  of 
common  water  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  nutmeg  water,  rofe 
water,  .and  fimplefyrup^  of  each 
two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant- 


acids  added  to  the  emuliion,  pro- 
duce no  dccompoiition  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  place  in  this 
form ;  for  thefe,  as  we  have  ob- 
feryed  upon  another  occaiion,  pre- 
cipitate pure  gums  ihemfelvcsffom 
water. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 
Emuljion  of  fpermacen. 
Takeequdl  parts  of  fpermaceti  and 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a  mortar  till 
they  areincorporatedintoathick 
mafs,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,  or 
their  ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long  fpermaceti  draughts,  arecommonly 
continued,  as  they  relax  the  ilo-  prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of 
mach,  pall  the  appetite,  and  in-  eggs  ;  and  the  emulfions,  {o  pre- 
creafe  the  diforder.  pared,    are    fufiiciently    uniform. 

A  much  more  elegant  oily  emul-     i  hofe  made  with  mucilage,  as  here 
fioo,  for  all  the  intentions  in  which    direded,  have  this  advantage,  that 

they 


purgative  material. 

Emulsio  oleosa. 
Oily  emuljion. 
Take  of 
Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Spirit  of  hartlhorn,  2  drachms ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 

ounces  ; 
Pedloral  fyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 
Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  u(ed 
againll  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. Where  thecomplaints  are 
of  long  (landing,  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  have  no  place;  nor  is 
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M 


ibkift  'tafte. 


•liey  ( 

«nd  DOt  4i»ble  \o  grow  m««hI. 
"Tiie  mixtpre  of  vheij^rmMeti  4m4 
■i«cil«ge  «Hiy  »be  kopc,  for  «i*oy 
day«,  HI «  A«ie4it  forbeiBg  diloicd» 
^ygmdittAl  additi^oi'Of  Wftter,  into 
ft  fmoock-^maMon. 

'Eftfoif  10  cvjf  ^%o. 
Mmuljm^udib  artm  root* 
VAeaf 

Xynm  ArabiCt  eaeh  2  drM)i»s  ; 
Speramcetit  two  icropka ; 
ConoioD  water*  &wt  oDnces; 
MMoeg  wattr» 
8yisop«F  ocugefed,  -each  balf 


DiUblve  the  gum  Arabic,  wiib  part 
of  the  waten  ioto  a  mocilage, 
mhkh  if  to  be  beaten  with  •the 
fftnoMeti  into  « iiBMOth  paAe* 


To4hUftdii>theai9iai  root,  pva- 
vioudy  bcnten  by  itieif  into  a 
puLp ;  and  rob  then  well  Jtoge- 
tber,  that  thejr  naybethoroogh- 
\y  mixed.  TbeDgfiadaaUypoar 
io.the  wateta  aod  ihe  fyittp. 

Fa  ssH  araoi  root  may  be  takea 
iD'^uformMrithoiit  the  hM  ia« 
fODVcoieace  tfrom  the  .pnageiMgr* 
witli'Wiiioh.tke.root  'itfietf  io  ^io- 
ieotly  aS9&s  the  mouth.  J  Jume 
given  a  ^poonfal  of  the  ceipulfioii 
99tTY  Itx  faoorstor  ofcenar,  in  W«a 
of  the  .rheumatic  kind*  .and  ge* 
aerally  mik  great  'benefit.  Tbo 
aM>re  immediate  dMt  experi* 
enccd  from  it  i^s  tbat  of  «iiarai« 
tng  tbe  ftomach,  and  promotiag 
fiiieat,  whidi  io  ibme.iiiibncea  u 
did.proUUj. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VUL 

JulepSj  Mixtures^  and  Draughts. 


BY  jolep  is  commonly  nnder- 
ftoody  an  aereeable  liqaor, 
deiigned  as  a  Tchicle  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy^  or  to  be  drank 
after  them,  or  to  be  taken  occa- 
£011  ally  as  an  auxiliary.     In  this 
light  their  bafis  is  generally  com« 
mon  water,  or  a  fimple  diftilled 
water,  with  one-foorth  or  one-third 
its  qaantity  of  a  diftilled  fpiricaous 
water  :  this  mixture  is  fweetened 
with  fagar,  or  any  proper  fyrup,  or 
acidolaced  with  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral acids,  or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  in* 
tention;   care  being  taken   that 
thcic  additions  be  fuch,  as  will  not 
render  the  compound  unfightly  or 
unpalatable.  The  quantity  ufually 
direded  at  a  time,  in  common  pre- 
icriptioD,  is  fix  or  eight  ounces, 
to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls.  - 

A  mixture,  more  ft ridly  focal  1- 
ed»  receives  more  efficacious  ma- 
terialsy  whether  folnble  in  water, 
as  extrads  or  falts,  or  iadiiToluble, 
as  powders;  more  regard  being 
here  had  to  the  medicinal  in  ten  tion, 
than  to  the  fightlinefs  or  palatable- 
nefs  of  the  compound.  There  is 
indeed  no  precife  diftindion  be- 
tween the  two ;  the  fame  compo- 
£tion  being  often  called  by  one  a 
julep,  and  by  another  a  mixture  ; 
though  in  general,  few  would  give 
the  name  of  julep  to  a  vtry  dtf- 
agreeable  liquor,  or  that  of  mixture 
to  a  ^try  pleafant  one. 

A  draught  differs  firom  a  julep 
or  mixture  only  in  being  prefcribed 
in  lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being 
intended  for  one  dofe. 

JULEPUM  e  CAMPHORA. 

JuU^of  camphor. 
Lond* 


Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
Double  refined  fugar,   half  an 

ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  firti  with  a  lit? 
tie  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per* 
fe6ily  mixed  :  then  add  the  wa- 
ter by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a  clofe  vefTel, 
and  laftly  pafs  it  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  is  a  more  eafy  and  effec- 
tual way  of  mingling  camphor  with 
aqueous  liquors,  than  grinding  it 
with  water  alone,  or  iectin^  it  on 
fire,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa- 
ter, as  directed  in  our  former  dif- 
penfatory,  and  in  other  books  of 
pharmacy :  though  even  this  me- 
thod is  liable  to  fome  inconvenient* 
cies;  part  of  the  camphor  exhaling, 
onlefs  an  extraordinary  deal  of  care 
is  taken,  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
boiling  water;  and  part  remaining 
upon  the  ftraincr.  The  julep  taftes 
ftron^  of  the  camphor,  and  may 
be  given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug 
is  proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoon* 
ful  or  two.  In  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  vinegar  is  fometioies 
employed  inftead  of  water ;  this 
acid  not  only  rendering  the  julep 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  but  likewife  promoting 
and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
camphor,  rendering  it  ferviceable 
in  fome  fevers  where  that  hot 
pungent  medicine  by  itfelf  would 
be  lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the 
following  form  is  a  v^ry  elegant 
one. 

R  r  '  JuLf. 
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JULBPVM  B  CAMPHORA  ACB- 
T08VM. 

Camphor  julef  'voith  ^vinegar. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  ; 
Double- refined  fagar,  half  an 

ounce  I 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a  few 
drops  of  rectified  fpirtt  of  wine, 
till  it  grows  foft ;  then  add  the 
gum,previoufly  reduced  to amu- 
cilage,  with  equal  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  rub  them  together 
till  they  are  perfectly  mixed. 
To  this  mixture  add  by  degrees 
the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  dif- 
folved  in  it. 

B  Y  this  management,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fufpended  in,  the 
liquor;  and  confequently  tvtry 
fpoonful  of  the  mixture  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain  and  feven-eighths 
of  a  grain  of  camphor  in  fubdance. 
The  fame  treatmentfucceeds  equal- 
ly when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men- 
flrnum ;  and  if  the  afliflance  of 
nitre  is  required,  this  alfo  may  be 
added  in  either  form. 

JULEPUM  e  CRETA. 

Chalk  jukp. 
bond. 
Take  of 

The  whiteft  chalk,  prepared,  one 

ounce ; 
Double- refined  fnga'r,6  drachms; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together 

Tti  IS  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  ccher  like  diforders  arif- 
ing  from  acid  Juices  in  the  firft 
paiTages.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  gum 
IS  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence to  the  water,  and  enable 
it  to  keep  the  powdered  chalk  fu^ 
pended« 


JULEPUM  e  MOSCHO. 
Mujk  julep. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Damafk-rofe  water,  fix  ooncea 

by  meafure ; 
Mu&,  twelve  grains ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  i  drachm  % 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  muik  to- 
gether* and  gradually  add  to 
them  the  rofe-water. 

This  is  an  improvement  opott 

theHYSTBRlCJULBP  WITH  MUSK 

of  Bates.  Orange  flower  water  ia 
diredted  by  that  author;  and  indeed 
this  more  perfedly  coincides  witk 
the  muik  than  rofe- water  i  but  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfe^ion,  the  latter  is  here  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  turbid 
at  firil;  on  flandiog  a  little  time,  it 
depofits  a  brown  powder,  and  be- 
comes clear,  but  at  the  fame  tioMB 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtoe.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented^ 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  muik 
with  two  or  three  drachms  of  mu^ 
cilage  of  sum  Arabic,  before  the 
addition  oF  the  water,  as  direded 
in  the  preceding  chapter  for  making 
emulijons;  by  means  of  thegum« 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  muik  is 
made  to  remain  fufpended  in  the 
water.  Volatile  fpirics  are  in  man/ 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  muikt 
and  likewiie  enable  water  to  keep 
fomewhat  more  of  the  muik  diflbl- 
ved,  than  it  would  otherwiie  retain^ 
The  following  compofition  of  thia 
kind  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our  hofpi* 
tals. 

JuLEPUM   MOSCHATVM* 

MuJkjuUp. 
Take  of 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  drachm 

and  a  half; 
MoOl,  fifteen  grains  ; 
White  ib^^r^  hall  an  ounce. 

Grind 
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Gnnd  tkemalk  whh  lb«  («gtr,  and 
theo  mix  tb«rM4tli  the  other  in- 

Take  of  i._  . 

OOACCB  I 

Sptritootts  alexeterial  water,  two 

OllilC^  » 

Syrup  of  dewt^slf-Howers,  two 
drachms. 
Mkctaem  together. 

a. 
Take  of  ,  ^ 

Simpte  aleiieterkl   water,   nx 
ooncea ;      .        .  .  .  . 

Spiriteow  akaetenal  water  with 

vinegar,  two  ounces; 
Syrup   of  lemon    jnice,    two 
drachms. 
Mix  them  togedier. 

JVLarOBf  CARDlACVlt. 

Ofrdmtjwiip. 
Take  of  i. 

Stinpte  cwmimon  water. 
Simple  orange  peel  water,  etch 

three  ounces ; 
Nutmeg  water,  two  ountel ; 
Syrup  of  orange  pec;l,  half  an 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

a. 

Take  of 

DilL feed  water,  6 ounces; 

Cardamom-feed  water,  2 ounces ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 

Syrup  of  faffron,  each  2  drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

JtlLBPVM  CARHIKATIVVIC. 

Carmnative  Juiep. 
Take  of  i. 

Fennel-feed  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 

ounces ; 
Syropof  clove-july-flowers,  half 
an  onncc. 


Take  of 
Jamaica-pepper      water,      fix 

ounces; 
Com  pound  atrnffecd  water,  two 

ounces ; 
Sjfp  of  orange  ped;  hatf  an 

ounce. 

3- 
Take  of 
Din-ibed  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Compound  caraway  water,  two 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  half  itt  ooUCte. 

JvLBPUM  HrsTftaicOM. 
ffyfleric  jidep. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  pennroyal  water, 
Cailor  water,  each  three  ounces; 
Spiritttous    pennyroyal    water, 

two  ounces  ; 
Simpk;  fyrup,  t^o  drachms. 

X. 

Take  of 

{Simple  dexeterial    wxter,    fix 

ounces  ; 
Cardamom-feed    water,     twt> 

ounces;  .   r 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,    each 

one  drachm ; 
Syrup  of  dovc-july-flowcrs,  half 

an  ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill  feed  water,  four  ounces ; 
Simple  peppermint  water,  two 

ouoce» ; 
Ti'ilure  of  cardamoms. 
Syrup  of  ginger,  each  2  dradims* 

JVLfiPUM  RBFRICERANS. 

ji  cooling  julep. 

Take  of 

Rhenifli  wine,  ^^  ounces  ; 
Daroafk-rofe  water,  two  ounces; 
Seville  orange  juice, 
Syrupof  violets,  each  6  drachms; 
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JvLEPUM  8T0MACHICVM. 

Stomachic  juUp. 
Take  of  i. 

Simple  mint  water ,  fix  ounces ; 
Spiritttoui    mint    water,    two 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  iSUFroD,  two  drachms; 

a- 
Take  of 

Tindlnre  of  mint,  £z  oances ; 
Cardamom  water,  two  onnces  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

3- 
Take  of 
Cinnamon  water,  fix  onnces ; 
Nntmeg  water. 
Stomachic  tindure,   each  one 

ounce ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Tn  B  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated:  four  or  five  fpoonfuls 
of  either  may  be  taken  occafional- 
ly,  or  ufed  as  vehicles  and  diluterB 
of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following  julapia  are  ufed 
in.  the  Edinburgh  in6rmary. 

JULAPIUM  AMMONIACUM* 

Ammotnacum  juUp, 
Take  of 
Milk    of  ammoniacum,    four 

ounces  ; 
Syrnp  of  fquills,  three  ounces  | 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
nay  be  given  twice  a  day,  in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  oppreffions  at  the 
breaft.  It  is  a  medicine  of  con- 
£dehible  efiicacy,  but  not  a  little 
unpltafant,  though  called  a  julep 
in  the  hofpitals  wnere  it  is  ufed. 

JULAPIUM    ANTIHYSTER  ICVM. 

Atuihyfteric  julep. 
Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces ; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces ; 


Tindure  of  caftor,  2  drachii>»^ 
Salt  of  bartlhorn,  10  grains  ; 
White  fugar,  6  drachms. 
Mix  them  together^ 

Thb  virtues  of  this  compofition 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  its 
title :  the  dofe  is  two  fpoonfuls,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

JULAPIUM  CARDIACUM. 

CorMtdjukp. 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit, 
Tindure  of  fafiron,  each  two 

drachms ; 
White  fogar,  half  an  ounce; 
Mix,  and  ii^e  them  into  a  julep. 

Th  is  mixture  U  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  depreffions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors,  to  which  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  perfens  are  fub- 
jed.  An  ounce,  or  two  fponfuls, 
may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

JVLAPIVM   DIAPHORBTlCirM. 

Diapbwedc  julep. 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  4  oances  ; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  2  ounces; 

Salt  of  hartfborn,  10  grains; 

White  fugar,  6  drachms  ; 
Mix  them  for  a  julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  a 
very  powerful  fudoriiic,  and  an- 
fwers  its  intention  more  effedually, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than 
many  qthers  calculated  for  the 
fame  gurpofe.  Where  a  copioos 
fweat  is  to  be  excited,  as  in  rhea- 
matic  difeafes,  two  fpoonfuls  are 
to  be  taken  warm  in  bed  ^yttj 
hour,  or  two  hours,  till  the  fweat 
breaks  out ;  if  warm  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  afterwards  fufiicient 

to 
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to  keep  it  sp,  the  /kme.  medicine 
is  to  be  occafionallj  repeated^ 

^VhAflVU  PIAFHORBTICUM 
ACIDUlf. 

jtcid  diaphoretic  juUf, 
Take  of 

Alexeteria]  water,  fonroances; 
Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces ; 
Tindnre   of  faffron^    half  a^ 

ottoce ; 
Spirit  of  aaher*  one  drac]^o;i ; 
White  fogar,  one  oance. 
Mix  them  together. 

Thb  acid  qaality  gf  thia  dia- 


tioQ.  As  this  medicine  excites 
Che  urinary  diftharge,  without 
heating  or  irritating  the  parts,  it 
takes  place  pot  only  in  dropfies, 
bat  tikewife  ;n  ioQamhiatury  dif.. 
orders,  wherever  this  faJutary  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  promoted.     i%  i^ 

?,iveQ  to  theijuantity  of  ti¥ofpooa* 
bis,  thrice  a  day. 

A  drachm  of  (pirit  of  amber  is 
fometimes  paixed  with  this  julep^ 
which  neverthelefs  does  not  feem 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
additional  virtae :  whatever  vir- 
tues the  fait  of  amber  may  poflels 

phoretic  julep -adapb  it  more  par-  .  i^""'^  P'°^t"/  *^  A^  ^^  ?^^^ 
fcularly  toihofcdifordersinwhich  .  ?*  ^A"!':*!!^^"?^^^^^!*^^ 


is  impregnated'  therewith  in  an 
extremely  low  degree ;  fee  pagf 
482. 

JULAPIUM   POBTipUlf. 

FatiJ  julep. 
Take  of 

Afalbetiday  one  drachm  and  n 

half; 
Rue  water,  fix  ounces  s 
Compound  vaierian  water,  two 

£»unces  ; 
Oil  of  hartlhom,  twenty  drops ; 
>^hite  fuear,  ten  drachms. 
Ri^  the  afatetida  in  the  rue  water 
till  it  diffolves,  and  having 
dropped  the  oil  nppn  the  fagar, 
mix  the  whole  together. 

This  compofition  is  not  a  little 

foetid  and  uhfightly ;  it  is  never- 

^"    thclcfs  a  medicine  of  greai  efficacy, 

kare  feea  ♦bovi.  th.t  wlea  taken    i^fo''^P?/''!£"**  *3l ?/**"'= 
.i.-m  in  K*^    it  nrAv<».  9  f>nar*r  •  duordefs,  althmas,  and  other  ner- 

opiate.,  or  other  fubftance,  which    **  "  fon»«««n«  Prepared  wiihoui 


any  of  the  internal  Parts  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  pleurines  and  peri- 
pneumonies.  It  is  given  in  the 
faoie  dofe  as  th^  preceding. 

JULATIUM    DIoaBTlCU^. 

Diuretic  julep. 
Take  of 

Spirit   of     Mindererus,     foi^r 

ounces ; 
Componnd   horferadifh    watef, 

two  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  marflifflallows,  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

TRB.ipiritpf  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  (aline  liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
either  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  pr 
the  nrinary  paifages,  according  to 
the  manner  of  ipxhibiting  it 


fend  to  determine  its  aftion  to  the 
flpin.  If  the  patjent  w^lks  abont, 
in  a  cool  air,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  moft  part  effbaaally, 
by  urine :  the  additions  here  join- 
ed to  it,  correfpond  with  this 
i^^tention,  and  promote  its  opera- 


prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartftorn. 


JULAPZUM  HYDRAGOOUM* 

ffydragogue  julep. 
Take  of 
Chamomel-flower    water,     fi;x 

ounces ; 
Emetip' tartar,  ten  grains; 
&  r  3  Syrup 
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Syrap  of  bQci^Aorn,  twoouncea. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfals  of  this  jolep  4re 
gtven,  in  hydropic  cafes,   every 
two  hourf,  tilt  i(  cajces  luffici^nt 
cffed  as   a  purgative ;   which   it 
generally  does  before  the  quantity 
h^re  prefcribed  hs^s  been  made  ufe' 
tif.    Emetic  t^rtar^  thus  exhibited 
in  fmali  dofe^,    and.   frequently ' 
TCpeateVly   proves  as  certain  and 
powerful  a  cathartic,  as  it  does  an 
emetic  when  given  in  a  larger 
quantity  at   once.      It   operates 
uneven helefsy   for  the  moft  part*' 
With  fofficient  eafe. 

JULAPXUM  8ISTBN8. 

Binding  jukp. 
Take  pf 

Alexeterial  waxer,  four  ounces ; 

Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 

JliponiccoBfc£tiQii,twodjrachi]is; 

Japan   earth,  in   powder,  one 
drachm ; 

Liquid  laudamifli,  forty  drops; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together.  * 

This  jukp  is  calculated  againU 
dyfenteriei  and  diarrhoeas;  in 
which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
it  generally  eaies  the  gripes,  aod 
reftrainis  the  flux,  it  is  to  be 
piv^n  three  0(  four  times  a  day 
in  the  quantity 


reitrainis  the  flux,  it  is  to  be 
piv^n  three  0(  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a 
time. 


MiSTURA  ALBXBTBRIA. 

Jiexeierial  mixture. 
Take  of 

Common  water^  fear  ounces ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  wijth 

vinegar. 
Julep  of  camphor,   each  one 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Compound  powoer  of  coxura« 

yerva,  four  fcrnpies  ; 
Kitie,  two  fcruples ; 
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Syrupoforapge  peel,  6  drachms  s 
Mix  them  together. 

In  hofpitals  and  places  ill  aired^ 
common  inflammatory  fevers  fome- 
times  change  into  putrid  and  ma-  • 
lignant  ones.  To  guard  agaioft 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  fooa 
as  the  inflammation  begins  to  abaie» 
or  the  pulfe  to  fofceo«  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  of  this  alexiph^- 
mac  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours.  Camphor  feems  to 
anfwer  beft  when  thus  given  in  a. 
liquid  form  |  and  to  be  moft  efi- 
caciQus  in  fuch  fmall  dofes,  for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fymptoms,  and  likewife  for  pro- 
moting a  gentle -diaphorefis. 

MlSTlRA    AM^TfDTeENTBRICA** 

Antiifyfnu^c  mixiwr*. 
Take  of  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water^  feven. 

ounces; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water»  one 

ounce ; 
Ele^ary  of  fcordiqm  with  op^um^ 
half  an  ounce; 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Sxtradl    of    1/ngwood,  .   thuae 

drachms ;  , 

Tinflure  of  Japan  earth,  two 

drachms ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 

ounce; 
Common  water,  ievea  ounces. 
DiflTolve  the  extract  in  the  cinnaf 
mon  water,  and  then  add  the 
common  water  and  the  tindure.  . 

In  recent  dyfentaries,  after  the 
neceflary  evacujitions,  a  fpoonful 
or  two  of  either  of  theie  mixture^^ 
may  be  given  after  every  motion^ 
or  once  in  four  or  fi^t  hours :  if 
the  firfl,  which  is  a  mild^  opiate, 
fails  of  procuring  reH*  it  is  a  figA 
that  fome  of  thecorrnpted  humours 

mil 
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ftill  remain  in  the  bowels,  add  that 
it  is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
eracuatiofl,  than  to  fopprefs  the 
flux.     Thde  medicines  wilt  fome* 
dmcf  iikewife  take  place  in  the  lall 
ilage  of  the  difeafe,  when  through 
negle^or  mifmaaagement  it  has 
condnacd  till  the  ft^ngth  is  mdch 
impdiired,   the   intellines  gready 
'        relaxed*    and  their  villoas  coat 
abrajded ;  provided  there  are  nei- 
ther ichoroMs  or  inToluntary  ilools, 
apchse,  petechiae*  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  breaft.    Rhobarfo, 
and  theie  aftringenu,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  patrid  hamours  are  dif- 
lodged,  the  ftrength  may  be  fop- 
ported,  and  the  inteftines  braced. 
See  Dr.  Priogle's  excellent  obfer* 
rations   on    the   difeafes  of  the 
nrmy,  page  254,  &  feq.    where 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  and  iatis* 
fadory  hiftory.  of  the  fymptoms 
and  core  of  this  dittemper,    fo- 
fre^aent  and  fatal  in  the  camp. 
• 

MlSTUaA  ANTIBMBTICA 
SALIKA. 

SiJini  miiiimnk  mbctun. 
Take  of 
Saltofwormwoodyhaif  adrachm ; 
Lemon  jatce,  fix  drachms; 
Simple  cinnamon   water,   one 

onnce i 
Fine  Tugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  prc- 
fcribed,  not  only  for  the  purpole 
expreiled  in  its  title,  but  Iikewife 
as  a  faline  aperient  in  iderical,  in- 
flammatory, and  other  diibrders, 
where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
proper. 

MlSTURA  CAaniACA. 

Cordial  mixlun. 
Take  of 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  four 
ounces; 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  t 

ounces ; 
Extract  of  faffron,  1  fcruple ; 
Con  fedion  of  kermeS|6  drachms; 
Mix  them  together. 

In  great  languors  and  depref- 
fions,  a  fpoooful  of  this  rich  cor- 
dial mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

MlSTUftA   AD   PRTHISIir* 

Mixturi  agmnfi  tbt  phtbiJU. 

Take  of  i. 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  i  drachm ; 

Common  water,  4  ounces  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,   1 
ounce; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  aa 
ounce. 
Let  the  balfam  be  diffoWed  in 

a  proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg, 

and  then  mixed  with  the  ocher 

ingredients. 

Take  of  a. 

Thel^aic  extrad,  one  grain  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  adrachm; 
Mix  them  together  for  a  bolus. 
Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquUls,  a  drachm  and 
a  half; 

Thebaic  tiodure,  fifteen  drops; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
'dracl)ims; 

Common  water,  two  ounces* 
Mix  them  together. 

In  the  advanced  ftate  of  a  con* 
fumption,  we  may  diilinguiih  two 
forts  of  coughs,  one  occafioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a  thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  which  parts  being  then 
deprived  of  their  muciis,  become 
extremely  fenfible  to  irritation.  It 
is  this  lall  kind,  perhaps,  which  is 
inoft  painful  and  tea^fing  to  the 
patient.  The  firft  fort  requires 
balfamics,  if  the  nicer  is  open, 
and  the  matter  can  be  expedo- 

rated. 
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fated.  For  this  purpofe,  the  firft 
of  the  above  mixtares  is  a  vtry 
elegant  and  efiedual  formula; 
two  fpoonfuh  are  to  be  taken  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day  :  if  the  balfam 
pQi^est  two  drachms  of  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  added  to  thequanticy 
of  the  mixture  here  prefcrtbed^ 
will  prevent  that  elFed,  The 
other  kind  of  cough  can  only  be 
palliated  by  incrafTants  ;  «nd  for 
that  porpofe,  the  fecond  of  the 
above  compofitions  is  one  of  the 
moft  fnccefsful  medicines ;  the 
conferve  is  altogether  fafe,  and 
otherwife  well  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  bat  of  weak 
virtue; :  the  opiate  extrafl  is  the 
moft  efficacious  ingredient,  but 
is  to  be  given  with  great  caution, 
as  opiates  in  genera]  are  apt  to 
heat,  to  bind  the  body,  and  to 
obftrud  expedoration.  As  thele 
bad  qualities  are  in  good  meafuie 
corre&ed  by  fquilis ;  as  foon  as 
the  patient  begins  to  complain 
of  reftlefs  nights  from  coughing, 
the  third  mixture  may  be  given 
at  bcd-time.  See  Pringlc's  Obfcr- 
vations  on  the  difeafesof  the  army. 

MlSTVRA   B  VALERIANA. 

Valerian  mixture. 
Take  of 
Simple     pepper-mint     water, 

twelve  ounces ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder,. 

one  ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 

half  an  ounce  ;        ' 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  togecher. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies 
and  vertigos,  feems  to  anfwer 
better  when  thus  exhibited  in 
fubftance,  than  if  given  in  form 
of  tinfture  or  infufion.  The  H- 
quors  here  joined  to  it  excellently 
coincide  with,  and  by  their  warmth 


and  pungency  greatly  improve,  its 
virtues.  Two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Haustits  catharticus. 
Cathartic  draught. 
Take  of  i. 

Scammony,  lo  grains; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  a  drachms  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  6  drachms; 
Grind  the  fcammony   with    the 

fpirit  in  a  glafs  mortar,   and 

when  perfedly  incorporated,  mix 

in  the  fyrup. 

Take  of  a. 

jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcrnple  ; 
Ipecacoanha,  three  grains ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  one 

ounce ; 
.  Infufion  of  linfeed,   an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
.  Simple  fyrup,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitiona  are 
(Irong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  moft 
part  eafy  and  fafe  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  for 
hydropic  cafes,  in  which  they  pro*., 
cure  copious  evacuations,  without 
weakening  or  fatiguing  the  patient 
fo  much  as  many  other  medicinet 
of  thi&  kind. 

Havstus  catharticus 

SALINUS. 

Saline  cathartic  draught. 
Take  of 

Glauber's  cathartic  fait. 
Manna,  each  fix  drachms  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  ounces  ; 
Tindture  of  cardamoms,    one 
drachm. 
Diflblve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water,  and  having  drained  off 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  tinftore 
of  cardamoms. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  faline  purgative.  Tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  is  one  of  the 
bed  additions  to  liqaors  of  this 
kiad,  or  to  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  for  rendering  them  ac* 
ceptable  to  the  ftomach* 

Haustus  diapborbticus. 
Diaphoretic  draughts 
Take  of 
Spirit  of  Mindererasy 
Sjrnp  of  meconium,  each  lialf 

an  ounce ; 
Salt  of  hartOiorn,  five  grains. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a  very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
with  fafety*  and  often  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  beginning  of  in- 
flammatory fevers,  after  bleeding ; 
where  theriaca,  and  other  warm 
fubftances  nfually  jemployed,  if 
they  fail  in  bringing  out  a  fweat, 
increafe  the  fever. 

Haustus  diurbticus. 
Diuretic  draught. 
Take  of  I. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  drachm 

and  a  half ; 
Simple  cinnamon    water,    one 

ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  one 
drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  one  drachm 

(or  one  drachm  and  a  half;) 
Salt  of  worm  wood,  half  ad  rachm ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drachms  ; 
Simple  cinnamon    water,    an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Spirituous  pepper*mint  water, 

half  an  ounce ; 
Syrupof orange  pee],onedraphm. 
Let  the  fait  of  wormwood  and 
lemon  juice  be  firft  mixed  toge* 


ther,  and  then  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients. 

Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  drachm 
by  meafure ; 

Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  4. 

Tindure  of  cantharides,  fifteea 

drops ; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  halfadrachm; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drachma; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,   an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Simple  iyrup  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  together^ 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  elegant 
and  efficacious  compofitions  are 
commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes* 
He  direds  them  to  be  taken  every 
night  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
fquill,  one  of  the  mod  powerful 
diuretics,  is,  by  the  addiuons  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  fto* 
mach,  but  likewife  enabled  more 
effedually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  hofpitals ; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed 
on  the  fame  plan  with  the  two 

E receding,  is  juilly  diitinguifhed 
y  the  title  of  mtior  or  milder ; 
and  the  latter,  containing  befides 
tl^  faline  matter,  a  moderate  dofe 
of  cantharides,  by  that  of /vr/iVr 
or  ftronger. 

Haustus  anodyno-diurb- 

TICUS. 

An  anodyne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Thebaic  tindure,  forty  drops  ; 

Pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce; 

Simple 
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Simple  dn&amon  water,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Spiritaons  cinnamon  water,  two 

drachms  ; 
Syrap   of  marfiimaUows,   qne 

drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

T^ouQB  praftitioners  have 
rarely  ventured  to  exhibit  opinm. 
in  dropfiet,  yet,  in  thofe  which 
are  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
this  anodyne  drug,  by  eafing  the 
pain,  and  removing  the  ftridare 
of  die  paflages,  which  painfol 
ftnfations  always  occafioh,  proves 
a  medicine  of  great  fervice,  and 
notably  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge.  Dr.  Mead  has  given  a 
lemarkable  inftance  of  the  good 


efieds  of  the  mixture  above  pre- 
fcribed,  in  a  perfon  laboaring  un- 
der an  afcites  and  tvmpany  ac 
the  fame  time,  where  the  pain  was 
intolerable,  the  thirff  intenie,  and 
the  urine  in  very  fmall  quantity : 
the  ftronger  purgatives  increa^d 
the  diftemper ;  foap,  alkaliue  falts, 
nirre,  and  other  diuretics,  were 
tried  in  vain :  this  draught  (when 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  beyond 
any  affiftance  from  medicine)  pro* 
cured  unexpected  relief,  not  only 
a  eentle  fleeoy  and  truce  from  the 
pun,  bat  liltewife  a  copious  dif-^ 
char^  of  urine.  By  repeating  the 
medicine  for  a  little  time,  every 
eight  hours,  and  afterwards  ufing 
corroborants,  the  care  W98  perfcd* 
lycomplete^. 
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AQIIA  ALUMINOSA 
BATEANA. 
JSaUs's  alum  noaUr.      , 

AKBof 
Alttm, 
While   vitriol,   each   hiUf  an 

ounce  \ 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  falu  in  the  waier  till  they 
are  diflblved*  let  the  folucion 
iettle,   and  afterwards  hUer  it 
throogh  paper. 

Bates  direds  the  falta  to  be 
^  powdered  and  melted  oyer  the 
&re ;  but  this  is  needleis  trouble, ' 
fioce  the  meitiog  only  evaporates 
the  aqeous  parts,  which  are  De- 
^xt^  again  on  the  addiuoa  of  the 
Water.  This  liquor  is  ufed  for 
cleaQitng  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds ;  and  for  removing  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  the  part  being 
bathed  with  it  hot,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  fometimes  like- 
wife  employed  as  a  coUyrium ;  and 
ts  au  injedion  in  the  gottorrhcca 
and  fluor  albus,  when  not  a^oom- 
panied  with  virulence. 

AQUA  ALUMINOSA^ 

Take  of 
Corroiive  inercary  fublimatc, 
Alum,  each  two  drachms ; 
Water,  two.pinu. 

Let  the  foblimate  and  alum  be. 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with  the  water^  in  aglafsveffel, 
to  the  confumptioA  of  half  the 


water;  then  fuflfer  the  Kquor  to 
fettle,  aud  poor  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediinent* 

This  is  taken  from  Fallopiat, 
with  the  exch^ge  of  rofe  and 
plantane  waters  for  common  wa» 
ter,  which  is  equally  fit  for  the 
purpofe.  The  compoHtioa  is  de* 
figned  chiefly  for  cutaneous puftulet 
and  ulcerations. 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA. 
S^^pJdre  cokured  vuUir* 
Land. 
Take  of 
Lime-water,  one  pint; 
Sal  ammoniac,  ooe  drachm. 
Let  chem  ftand  together,  in  a  cop* 
per  veffel,  or  along  with  fome 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  iapphire  colour* 

EJinh. 
Take  of 
Lime-water,  newly  made,  one 

pint  i 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  drachms. 
Diflblve  the  fall  in  the  lime  water, 
and  let  the  folution  (land  in  a 
brafs  vefTel,  until  it  has  acquired 
a  blue  colour. 

This  water  is  at  prcfcnt  pretty 
much  in  ufe,  as  a  detergent  of 
foul  and  obAinatc  ulcers,  and  for 
taking  away  fpecks  or  films  in  the 
eyes.  The  copper  contributes 
more  to  its  colour,  than  to  its  me* 
dicinal  ei&cacy  :  for  the  quantity 
oi'the  metal  diflbtvcd  is  extremely 
minttte. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 

Cu£RULEA. 

Blue  ititriolic  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Blue  vicrioly  three  ounces ; 

AlUlTly 

Strong  fpiiit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 

each  two  ounces ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  falts  in  the  water,  antil 
they  are  diffolved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Stjfftic  tvater* 
Edini. 
Take  of 

Blue  vitriol. 

Alum,  each  three  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  until  the  falls  are  dif- 

folved,   then  filter  the  liquor, 

and  add  two  drachms  of  oil  of 

vitriol, 

Trbse  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  theftyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  ftopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  oiher  external 
haemorrhages:  for  this  purpofe, 
cloths  or  doiills  are  to  be  dipped  in 
the  liquor,  and  applied  to  the 
part. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA 

CAMPHORATA- 

Camphorated  'vitriolic  waierm 

Lond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  two  drachms  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
dilTolved  ;  and  after  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Tr  I  s  is  an  unfrugal  method  of  ma- 
naging camphor,  the  greateft  part 


of  which  feparates  with  the  feces 
of  the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it 
remaining  fufpended  in  the  water. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  in  the 
preceding  edition  of  their  pharma- 
coposia,  had  a  preparation  under 
the  title  of  Aqua  ophthalmi- 
CA,  differing  little  otherwife  from 
the  above  than  in  the  quantity 
of  water  being  greater,  and  in 
an  addition  of  tutty  and  bole, 
ingredients  which  could  be  of  no 
ufe,  as  not  being  foluble  in  water, 
and  fubfidiog  from  it  in  landing. 
They  have  therefore,  at  the  late 
revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  re* 
duced  this  preparation  to  the  fol- 
lowing more  iimple  form. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 

yitriolic  water. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,^  two  drachms ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  till  the  vitriol  is  diflblved,  and 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

Wrbrb  the  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  thefe  lolutions  of  white 
vitriol  are  very  ufeful  applica- 
tions :  the  flighter  inflammations 
will  frequently  yield  to  this  medi- 
cine, without  any  other  afltftance; 
in  the  more  violent  opes,  venzfec- 
tion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  pre« 
mifed  to  its  ufe. 

AQUA  PHAGED-^NICA. 
Phagedenic  nvAter* 
Edini. 
Take  of 
Lime-water,  one  pint; 
Corrofive    mercury    fublimate^ 
half  a  drachm ; 
Let  a  folution  be  made. 

This  is  deiiened  for  wafliing 
and  cleanfine  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  fungous 
flefli.    It  is  for  moft  purpofes  ra- 
ther 
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tfcer  too  acrid  to  be  ufed  without 

OllotlOD. 

Gakcakisma  astiinciks. 
Take  ^{'"'^^^  i^garifm. 

Oak  bark,  one  oance ; 
Aloni,  one  drachm ; 
Honey  of  rofcs,  one  ounce; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

.11  r  ^^^^"^  ^"^  ^^^  <>*k  bark, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor, 
when  ftraincd,  will  amount  only 
to  one  pint ;  to  which  add  the 
*lum  and  the  honey. 

Gargarisma  commvnb. 

Tinanre  of  rofes,  one  pint; 
Money  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
«tt  them  together. 

Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces; 

*J"«»  one  drachm ; 

noncy  of  rofes,  one  ounce. 
«« them  together.     Where  acids 

^e  reqirifite,  forty  drops  of  the 

weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  are  added 

"*  this  compofition. 

Garcarisma  dbterobns. 
Takeo?^''''^'^*'^^'^'^"' 

i^?ollient  dccoaion,  one  pint ; 

*»nanreof  myrrh,  one  ounce; 

noney,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
*^  them  together. 

GaRcaRISMA  EMOILIBNS. 


Take  J"^"^^  g^gari/m. 

MarOimallow  root,  two  ounces; 
f*g»»  four  in  number ; 
h  7  ««r,  three  pints. 
La^  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 
««d  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

^.I?*'^  .^'^"^"  «^«    «^«J    for 
177"?   the  mouth  and  fauces  ; 

trl . '  *:*'^"'  '**«  P«««  »«  «- 

^'^Oicly  relaxed;  the  fccond  and 


third,  where  ulcerations  require  to 
be  deterged,  or  the  excretions  of 
thick  vifcid  faJiva  promoted  ;  and 
the  fourth,  where  the  mouth  is 
dry,  parched  and  rigid,  to  moiflen 

volatile  fpirits  may  be  advantasre- 
oufly  joined  to  thefe  kinds  of  pre- 
paratjons.  Dr.  Pringic  informs 
us,  thatintheinaam^atoryqo™! 
fcy,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 

he  has obferved  little  bcnefitarifiS 
from  the  common  gargles;  thai 
fuch  as  were  of  an  acid  nature 
fecmcfd  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contraaing  the  emunc- 

fk  ^  .1  J""""'!?  '^°^^  liumours,- 
that  the  decoafon  of  fig,  in  milk 
and  water  fecmed  to  have  a  con- 
irary  effea,  efpecially  if  fonie 
Ipirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was  added. 
by  which  the  faliva  was  made 
thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 


Enema  j>r  amvlo. 
Take  of   ^'-^^^&^-- 

Gcllyofftarch,  four  ounces; 

Linfeedoil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  gelly  over  a  gentle 

nrc,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil 

Forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 

are  fometimes  added. 

Ek«ma  awodynum,  five 

OPIATUM. 

J,      ^»o4me,  or  opiate  glyfter. 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  fi,  ounces  5 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops 
Or,  ^  * 

Mutton  broth,  five  ounces- 
Thebaic  excraa.  three  grafns. 
Enbma  anticolicum. 
Take  oi 

Common  dccoaion,  half  a  pint; 
Tinaura 
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TtnAvra  facra^  one  oiuices 
Common  falc^  oae  drachA  s 
Linfecd  oil»  two  ouooet. 
Mix  them  together. 

Embma  astbings«s. 
Aftrinfftnt  ghfttr* 
Take  of 
Lime- water »  ten  ounces  ; 
Japonic    coBfedioa»    half    an 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together  for  a  gljrfter, 
of  wbich  one  half  is  to  be  iojeA- 
cd  at  a  time* 

EnBMA  A9TRINGEN9 

BALSAMICtTM. 

A^ringent  haljamc  glyfttr. 
This  is  made  b^  adding  to  the 
foregoing  half  an  ounce  of  Lo- 
catdli'sbalfam,  diiTolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Enema  communb* 
Commm  ghft^r. 
Take  of 

Common     decoAion»     twelve 

ounces ; 
Lenitive  eledary,  one  ounce ; 
Common  fait,  halfanouaoe; 
Oil  olive,  two  ouoces. 
Mix  them  together. 

BkEMA  DOMfiSTICVM. 
Domeftic  gl^ftfr* 
Take  of 

Cows  milk,  half  a  pint; 
Brown  fugar, 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ouace. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  emollieics* 

Emollient  gljjier* 
Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  OQirce  ant}  a  half; 

Cows  miJk,  half  a  pound, 
Lee  the  oil  be  beat  up  with  the 

yolk  of  one  egg,  and  then  add 

ihe  miik. 


Medicinal  Omfq/ltiom.  Part  IV. 


Emxma  F0ETI]>VM« 
^    Fcnidglyfter. 

Take  of 
Afafoetida,  twodrachmi; 
Rue, 

Savin,  each  half  an  otrace ; 
Oil  olive,  one  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dracfxm ; 
Watef,  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin,  till  half  a  pint  is  wafted, 
then  drain  ofF  the  remaining 
decodion,  and  mix  with  it  the 
afafoetrda  and  the  oils.  Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  heie 
direded,  i«  lo  be  injedediat  a 
time. 

ElflMA  PVaCAMS. 

i^ginggfyM- 

Take  of 

Common  decodion,  half  a  pint; 

White  foap,  one  ounce; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  tkem  together. 

EM£MA    TERBBtlTTllIVAruaf. 

Turfmuiw  gfyfigr. 
Take  of 

Common  decodion,  ten  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine  (diflblved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  »a 
ounce ; 
Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce* 
Mix  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  thefe.compofitions 
are  fufficiently  obvions  from  their 
titles.  The  ftarch,  anodyne,  emoU 
lient,  and  aftringent  glyllcrs,  are 
uied  in  dyfemeries,  and  other  al- 
vine  fluxes,  to  ftrengchcn  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  them 
from  being  corroded  by  the  acri* 
monious  bu»ours,  to  heaJ  their 
exulcerations,  and  eafe  the  pains 
which  accompany  thefe  diforders. 
The  turpentine  fflyller  is  injeded 
in  nephritic  cbks  ;  the  foetid  in 
iiyfteric  ones.  The  othtrs  ave 
calculated 
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Balaam  of  Copaiba,    half  an 

oonce ; 
Lime>water»  fixoances; 
Honey  of  rofesy  two  oaocet* 
Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ;  and 
tben  gradaally  add  tne  lime- 
water  and  honey. 


calculated  for  onloading  the  in- 
teftines  of  their  contents,  where 
the  exhibition  of  pargativet  in 
other  forms  is  improper,  or  unfafe. 
Gly&STs  have  been  looked  opon 
by  fome  as  mere  topical  apphca* 
tions,  whofe  operation  was  con  fin- 
ed to  the  inteftine,  into  which  they 
aie  received.  Bot  experience  has 
Ihewa,  that  in  many  cafes  their  ac- 
tion is  extended  moch  farther: 
thns  the  turpentine  glyfier,  above 
dcfcribed,  promotes  the  difcharge 
by  the  kidneys,  and  communicates 
10  the  orinc  a  violet  fmell ;  and 
the  anodyne  glyfter  proves  narco- 
tic, as  if  a  moderate  dofe  of  opi- 
um had  been  fwallowed :  jperfons 
have  been  inebriated  by  fpirituous 
^yfters;  and  fome  affirm,  that 
fe  has  been  fupported,  forfeveral 
days,  by  thofe  of  a  nutritious 
kind. 


i' 


Ih;bctio  balsamica. 
Balfamic  injeSim* 
Take^f 


InJ£CTIO  mbrcurialis. 
Mercurial  if^idwi* 
Take  of 
Quickfilver, 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Rofe*water,  half  a  pint. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam, till  they  are  perfedly  in- 
corporated ;  then  mix  with  them 
the  yolk  of  an  eeg,  and  after- 
wards add  the  roi^water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration are  defigned  to  be  injeded 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rbceas,  for  cleanfing  and  deterging 
the  parts. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Plafiers. 


PLASTERS  are  compofed  chief- 
ly of  oily  and  ondluous  fub- 
ftances,  united  with  powders,  into 
fuch  a  confiilence»  that  the  conr* 
pound  may  remain  firm  in  thecold, 
ivicboot  flicking  to  the  fingers:  that 
it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a  fmall 
beat ;  and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious^ 
as  readily  to  adhere  both  to  the 
part  on  which  it  is  applied,  and  to 
the  fobflanceon  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is  however  a  difference  in 
the  confiftence  of  plafiers,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be 
applied  to :  thus,  fuch  as  are  in- 
tcfnded  for  the  breaft  and  ftomach, 
fiiould  be  very  foft  and  yielding; 
whilft  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhefive. 
An  ounce  of  expreiled  oil,  an 
ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plafter  of  the  firit 
confidence ;  for  a  hard  one,  an 
ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  more  of  powder  may  be 
added.  Plafters  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy-refins, 
&c.  without  wax,  efpecially  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription  :  for 
officinals,  thefe  compofitions  are 
lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaf- 
ters might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  difierent 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  plafter. 
The  coAion  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almoll  crifp,  with  care  to 


prevent  the  matter  from  cootrad- 
ing  a  black  colour:  after  which 
the  liquid  was  ftrained  off,  and  fet 
on  the  fire  again  till  all  the  aque- 
ous moifture  had  exhaled  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  this 
treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  very  valuable  qua- 
lities even  relative  to  their  ufe 
in  a  fluid  flate:  much  lefs  can 
plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  efiicacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oiIs« 
unite  with  them  into  a  plafter  of 
an  excellent  confiflence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  bafis  for  feveral 
other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compo- 
fitions, a  quantity  of  water  inuft 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter 
from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  neceHary 
to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft 
be  previouily  made  hot :  for  cold 
liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator ;  this  acci- 
dent will  equally  happen  upon  the 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plaHer 
is  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTERUM  ANODY- 

NUM. 
Anodyne  plafter. 
EMnb. 
Take  of 

White  refin,  eight  ounces  ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Galbanum,  each  four  ounces  - 
Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces  ; 
Black 
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Black  foapy  four  oonces. 
)^eU  the  refio  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther;  then   add  the  powdered 
feeds  soi^  the  foap,  and  make 
the  whole  inio  a  plafler. 

This  plaftcr  •fometimcs  gives 
tafc  in  flight  rheumatic  pain8» 
which  it  is  fuppofcd  to  cfFed  by 
preventing  the  afflux  of  humours 
to  the  part,  and  putting  in  motion 
and  repelline  fuch  as  already  flae- 
we  there.  '      * 

EMPLASTRUM 
ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
AnHkyfleric  pUfter, 
^  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Galbannm,  twelve  ounces ; 

'  Tacamahaca,  in  powder. 
Yellow  wax,  each  fix  ounces; 
Venice  tnrpentine» 
Coininin  feeds  in  powder, 
Afafoetida,  each  four  ounces-. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  plaller. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric*  cafes,  and 
fometimes  with  good  effed. 

EMPLASTRUM 
ATTRAHENS. 
Drawing  plafter • 

Take  of 

Vellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds ; 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a  flrainer. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
plafler  for  the  purpofe  exprefled  lA 
H8  title.  It. is  calculated  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  melilot  plafler, 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  cm- 
Ployed  for  the  drefling  of  bliflers, 
Aas  been  continually  complained 
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of.  This  was  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  refia  contained  in  it, 
which  IS  here,  for  that  reafon,  re- 
trenched. It  fliould  feem  that, 
when  defigned  only  for  drefflng 
bliflers,  the  refin  ought  to  be 
btirely  omitted,  unleU  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation, excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  rec^uired.  Indeed  plaflers  of 
apy  kind  are  hot  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe  :  their  confiftencc 
makes  them  (it  uneafy,  and  their 
adheflvenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  off*  painful.  Cerates,  which 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap- 
pear much  more  eligible  :  the  rr- 
ratum  album  will  ferve  for  general 
ufe ;  and  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes  the  ceraium  cUrinum  may  be 
applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 

Wax  plafler. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  four  pounds; 

White  fcfin. 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  pounds. 

Melt  them  together  into  a  plafler, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  me- 
lilot plafler. 

This  plafler  is  (imilar  to  the 
foregoing ;  but  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  refin  renders  it  for  fome 
purpofes  more  eligible. 

EMPLASTRUM 

CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  plafter. 

Loni. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 
Soft  labdanum,  one  pound ; 
Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces ; 

The  exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of 

mace,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  pitch,  refln,   and  wax 

together ;   tl^en  add,   flrfl,  the 

S  i  labdanum. 
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labdanum»  and  afterwards  the 

oil  oi  mace. 

Edifih. 
Take  of 

Tacamahaca  in  powder. 

Yellow  wax» 

Venice  turpentine,    each  foor 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  lavender,  two  drachms; 

Oil  of  amber*  one  drachm. 
Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax, 

and  then  add  the  turpentine, 

that  a  plafter  may  be  formed : 

when  this  compound  is  taken 

from  the  fire,  and  grown  almoft 

cold,  mix  in  the  oils. 

These  plafters  are  apolied,  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  nead,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  &c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet. 
Schulze  relates,  that  an  invete- 
rate rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the 
teeth,  and  occafioned  intolerable 
plain,  was  completely  cured  in  two 
days  by  a  plader  of  this  kind, 
(with  the  addition  of  a  little  opi- 
um) applied  to  the  part,  after 
many  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded, 
under  the  plafter,  in  drops,  which 
were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  th* 
cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA 
cum  AMMONIACO. 

Plafter  of  bemlcckt  wth  am* 
moniacum* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 

ounces  I 
Gum  ammoniacum,  8  ounces ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  diflfolve  the  gum. 
Add  the  juice  to  this  iolution,  and 
having  drained  the  mixture, 
boil  it  to  the  coBMence  of  a 
plailer. 


Part  IV. 


This  plafter  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  2^  powerful  cooler  and 
difcutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againfl  fwellings  of  the 
fpleen,  and  diftenfions  of  the  hy- 
pochondres-  For  fome  time  paft* 
It  has  been,  among  us,  entirely  ne* 
gleded ;  and  hence  the  London 
college,  at  the  late  revifal  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  omitted  it.  But 
the  high  refolvent  power  which 
Dr.  Storck  has  difcovered  in  hem- 
lock, and  which  he  found  it  to  ex* 
ert  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  forms» 
entitle  it  to  further  trials.  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived, 
and  the  additional  ingredients  well 
chofen  for  afEfting  the  efficacy  of  . 
the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 
Common  piafter^   ujutdly  calkd 
Diachylon. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Oil  olive,  one  gallon  : 
Litharge,  ground  into  a  moft 
Tubnle  powder,  five  pounds. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  ^rt^  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep- 
ing them  continually  ftirring, 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite, 
and  acquire  the  confiftence  of  a 
plafter.    If  all  the  water  ftiould 
be  confumed  before  this  hap- 
pens, add  fome  more  water  pro- 
vioufty  made  hot. 

Edtnh. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  ^x  pints ; 
Litharge,  three  pounds. 
Boil  them  into  a  plafter. 

* 

The  heat  in  thefe  procefTes 
fliould  be  |;entle,  and  the  matter 
kept  contmually  ftirring,  other-  ' 
wife  it  fwells  up,  and  is  apt  to 
run  over  the  vefl'el.  if  the  com- 
pofition  proves  difcoloured;  the 
addition 
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juldiitott  of  a  little  white  lead  and 
oil  uriU  iaprove  die  colour. 

Thtk  plaflers  aie  tlie  common 
applications  in  excoriations  of  the 
ikin,  flight  fiefh  wooads,  and  the 
like.  They  keep  the  part  foft, 
and  fomewhat  warm,  and  defend 
it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expeded,  in  tbefe  cafes, 
from  anf  piafler.  Some  of  our 
indnftrxous  medicine- makers  have 
thought  tbefe  purpofes  might  be 
anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  added 
a  large  quantity  of  common  whit- 
ing and  hogs  lard :  this»  how- 
cvrr»  is  by  no  means  allowable^ 
not  only  as  it  does  not  ftick  lo  well, 
but  likewife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to 
grow  rancid  and  acrimonious.  The 
counterfeit  isdiftinguilhable  by  the 
eye. 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

ADHiESlVUM. 

Common  flicking  flaflir. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Common  jplaAer^  three  pounds; 
Yellow  renn,  half  a  jpound. 

Melt  the  common  plafier  over  a 
vtry  gentle  fire ;  then  add  the 
refiuy  firft  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner;  and 
mix  them  all  together. 

This  piafler  majr  otherwife  be 
made^  by  takine,  indead  of 
the  common  plafter,  its  ingre- 
dientSy  oil  and  litharge,  and 
adding  the  refin  a  little  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  the 
due  confiftence  ;  then  continue 
the  hoiling,  till  the  plailer  is 
finifhed. 
It  turns  out  the  moft  elegant 

when  made  by  this  laft  method* 

EMPLASTRUM 

ADHiESrVUM. 

Sticking  flafier. 
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Take  of 
Common  plafter,  two  pounds  $ 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  poui^. 

Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  plailer. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adheiivesy  ior  keeping  on  other 
dreAings,  ice. 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

cum  GUMMI. 

Commm  flafitr  nxHth  gums^ 

Ltmi, 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  %  pounds  ; 
^Galbanum  drained,  8  ounces  ; 
Common  turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  each  5  ounces. 

Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  frankincenfe,  re* 
daced  to  powder :  then  gradu- 
ally mix  with  thefe  the  common 
plafier,  previouily  liquefied  by  % 
rery  gentle  heat. 

Or,  inftead  of  the  common  plaRer 
already  made,  you  may  uke  the 
oil  and  litharge  boiled  together: 
as  foon  as  thefe  unite,  before 
they  have  acquired  the  confift* 
ence  of  a  plafter,  the  other  in* 
gradients  are  to  be  added. 

EMPLASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM. 
EJint. 
Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints ; 
Litharge,  i  pound  and  a  half; 
Gum  ammoniacom, 
Galbanum,  ^ 

Venice  turpentine. 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound. 
Boil  the  oil  with  a  litharge  to  the 
confidence  of  a  plafier;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter,  accord* 
ing  to  art. 
Sfa  Both 
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Both  thefr  |>1jifiers  are  ufed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratii^s ;  par- 
ticularly in  abkeflea,  after  a  part 
of  the  mauer  has  been  maturated 
.and  difchargiBdt  for  fuppurating 
or  diicuffing  the  remainiag  hard 
part. 

-  EMPLASTktJM  CROCEUM* 

volgo  OXYCRDCEUM. 

Safhn  flafier,  commcnfy  called 

Oxytroceum* 

Take  of 

Bnrgiindy  pitch. 

Yellow  wax»  each  one  {KMind  i 

Gaibanom* 
.  Tari  each  half  a  pound ; 

Saflfron  rubbed  into  powder,  two 
ounces. 
.Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax«  and 

galbanttoi,  be  melted  together 
.    over  a  gentle  lire ;  then  add  the 

Cat.and  faffroih,  and  make  the 
.    whole  into  a  plafter. 

This  ihfrogal  and  injudicious 
xompoiition  is  faid  to  (Irengthea 
the  parts  to  which  it  as  applied, 
cfpecially  the  tendinous  ones  $  to 
warm  in  a  ^reat  degree ;  and  to  re- 
folve  and  difcufs  cold  tumours.  Tar 
*is  now  introduced  as  an  ingredi- 
ent, in  the  room  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, myrrh>  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRtJM  c  CYMINO. 
Cummin  ^Jler, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  Uiree  pounds ; 

Yellow  «^ax» 

Cummin  feeds,    , 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt   the  pitch  with   the  waxi; 

then  fprinkle  in  the  other  in* 

gredienis,   &r&  reduced  into  a 

powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well 

together. 


Part  IV- 

This  plader^nds  recommend- 
ed as  a  moderately  warm  difcuti- 
ent ;  and  if  direded  by  fome  to  be 
applied  to  the  hypogaflric  region, 
for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  and 
expelling  flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM 
DEFENSiVUM. 
Definjkfe  pUfter* 
EJinh. 
Take  of 
Litharge,  two  pounds ; 
Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 
Yellow  wax, 
Olibanum,  in  powder, 
Venice  turpentine,    each  four 

ounces ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  itx  ounce». 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge,  till 
they  have  acquired  nearly  the 
confidence  of  a  plafler  :  in  thie 
liquefy  the  wax,  and  then  add 
.the  other  infrredients^  fo.  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  plaHer  ac- 
cor.ding  to  art. 

This  plader  is  laid  round  the 
jips  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  over  the 
other  dreffiags,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation^  and  a  fluxion 
of  humours  ;  which,  however,  as 
Mr.  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves, 
plsjlers,  on  account  of  their  con- 
fidence, tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent. 

Emplastrum  e  meliloto. 
Milibt  plafter. 

Take  of 

*  Melilot  leaves,  frefliy^xpoands; 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds; 

.    White  refin,  eight  pounds  ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 

Boihhe  herb  in  the  melted  fuet  till 
it  is  almoft  crifp ;  then  drongly 
prefs  out  the  luet,  and  adding 
the  refin  and  wax,  boil  the 
who]e  a  little,  fo  as  to  make  a 
plader  .thereof. 

This 
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This  plafler  kas  been  frequently^ 
made  .nie  of  for  dreffing  blifterf. 
(SccEmplastruii  attrah^^s) 
The  London  college  have  dimi- 
nithcd  the  qoantity  of  reiio,  to 
render  U&e  compoiicion  lefs  irritat- 
ing;   and   lil^eivife  omitted    the 
herb»  as  being  of  no  iigaificancy 
cowards   the  ufe  ^f  the  plafter, 
and  of  a  very  difagreeable  if^nt; 
a  circamilance  of  primary  confe- 
qjience  19  be  avpkled  in  difordersy 
where  Ireedom  from  di{luibance» 
and  every  means  that  can  contri- 
bute to  quiet  rell^  oughts  by  all 
poffible   end^ayours^  xo  )»e  pror 
cured  I    not  to  mention  the  mif- 
chievojis  adulterations  fpmetimes 
pradifed  in  this  plader  with  irri- 
tating materials,  /or  procuring  |he 
green  .colour^  which  is  mijuie  its 
marketable    charaderiftic,    mpra 
compendioufly  than  hj  the  decoc* 
)tion  of  the  herb.^   The  moA  ^e<'-' 
tain  method  of  diicovering  abufei 
of  this  kind,  is  to  put  a  little,  of 
the  plaller  into  iome  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac :  jf  it  tinges  the  fpi* 
lit  bloe»  we  .may  be  certain  U  is 
adulterated.   1  he  I^ondon  poljes^ 
has  Aibftituted  to  this  plafter  W 
tmplajlruniattrahensf  and  tl^e  Edin* 
burgh  the  $mplaftr^m  uriu^. 

EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO- 

NIACOcumMERpURlO. 

Flaftir  of  ammoniacum  with 

mercury*  ^  , 

.   Lmd» 
Take  of 

Guinaminoniacum,j(lraine4)Onc 

pound; 
Quickfilyer,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  baliam  of  ^Mlphur,  on^ 
drachm. 
Grind  t;he  qujckfilvc^r  with  the  bal- 
fam  of  fulphur,  till  it  c^eafes  co 
.   appear;    then,  ^a^ving  mej^tcd 
the  ammoniacum,  add  it  gra» 
dually,  a  little  before  it  pools^ 
to  .this  mixture;   and  let  ^ 


whole  be  perfeAly  iilingkd  to* 
gecher. 

This  Js  a  .very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter:  if  in  (bmecafesit 
jQiould  not  prove  adheiive  enoueh» 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  qiii^ntity 
of  turpentine  will  rea4ily  make  it 
{o. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

cum  MERCU&IP. 

Copman  fiafter  witi  tntratry, 

IMuL 

Take  of 

Coi^aon  plafter ,  one  ponad  % 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces  \ 
Simple  balfain  of  fulphur,  one 
drachm  { 

M^ke  them  into  aplafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM 

MERCURIALE. 

Mercuriffl  plaJUr. 

Editit. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafiert  *  poiin4  and  ^ 

half; 
Qaickfilver,  .ci|;ht  Qjunqes;; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce; 
XJquid  iloraxt  ^XL  ^unce  ai^d  a 
'  halt      ' 
Grind  the  ^qjoickfilver  in  a  mortar, 
with  the  turpentine  ^d  ftorax^ 
juntil  they  are  perfedly  in^orpo* 
rated ;  and  then,  haviner  melt« 
ed  the  gum  plafter,  and  tak^a 
it  from  the  fire«  add  to  it  ^s 
mixtui?. 

These  mercnrial  plaflers  are 
looked  on  as  powerful  tefolvejots 
and  difcutients,  a&ing  with  much 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten- 
tions,  than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fji^bllancies  alone;  the 
jnercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a  con« 
^derable  degr^e^  and  being  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  afied  <he 
S  f  3  mouth. 
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SBOtttb.  Paifls- 10  the  joints  ind 
limbs  from  a  venereal  cauie,  nodes, 
topbsy  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  ghindst  are  iaid  fometimes 
to  yield  to  thed^. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  MINIO. 
JlHt  kiHl  phftir. 
Und. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 
Red  lead,  reduced  to  a  moft  Tub- 
tile  powder,  two  pounds  and 
a  half. 
Make  them  into  a  plafter,  aftor 
the  manner  directed  for  prepar- 
ing the  common  plafter :  but 
noie  water  is  here  required,  and 
greater  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent  the  compofition  from  barn* 
ing  and  growing  black. 

This  is  ofed  for  the  fame  pur* 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
plafter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
otherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has  an 
inconvenience  of  not  (licking  fo 
well ;  and  therefore  the  Bdinburgh 
college  have  now  omitted  this  com* 
pofiuott. 

EMPLASTaUM  DB  MINIO  ClfM 
SAPONI. 

ReJ  had  Plaflir  wth  Jeap- 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going plallcr  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moillure  is  evapo- 
rated, and  whilft  hot,  half  a 
poimd  of  Sjpanift  foap  cut  into 
thin  ilices :  ftir  the  whole 
(Irongly  together,  until  the  foap 
is  liquefied,  and  a  plafler  formed 
according  to  art. 

Th  I  s  is  muchefteemed  by  fome, 
for  difcoffing  gouty  tumours,  and 
the  juices  ftagnating  after  fprains. 
Whatever  virtaes  it  may  have  di- 
flinft  from  the  general  ones  of  thd 
applications  of  this  clafs,  tbey  de- 
pend eniitely  upon  the  foap ;  and 


foap,  in  the  form  of  plallers,  doea 
not  appear  to  exert  much  of  the 
efficacy  which  it  does  in  forms  of  a 
fofter  confiftence« 

EMPLASTRUM  e 

MUCILAGINIBUS. 

PUfier  9f  mucilages. 

LotuL 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces ; 
Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a  pint ; 
Gum    ammontacum,    Arained, 

half  a  pound ; 
Common  turpentine,  2  ounces. 
Melt  the  ammoniacnm  with  the 
turpentine  ;  and  having,  in  an* 
other  veflel,  liouefied  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix- 
ture to  the  other. 
Some  have  been  accaflomed  to 
nfe,  infiead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common  oil  olive,  fiavoared  with 
fenugreek  feeds  ;  and  poffibly  this 
fttbftitution  may  be  admitted  as  a 
venial  one  i  for  the  oil  of  moci- 
l<g^>»  genuinely  made,   contains 
fcarce  any  thing  of  any  of  the  in- 
gredients, except  that  part  of  the 
fonogreek  feeds  wherein  their  fla- 
vour refides,  the  mucilaginous  ma- 
terials lerving  only  to  provide  it 
with  a  name.    See  p.  330. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 

Strengtkenim  pUfitr* 

Take  of 
^Common  plafter,  two  pounds ; 
Frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  common  plafter,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients  re- 
duced into  a  powder. 

l*he  dragons  blood  ihould  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  mixture  Will  not 
be  of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  la- 
borious andinjudiciottscompofition 
dcfcribed 
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defcribed  m  oar  preceding  pHar- 
aaacopceiasy  under  the  title  of  £m- 
PLASTRUif  AD  herniam;  snd 
^hoaeh  far  the  mod  eJegant  and 
iimpie,  is  as  efiedual,  for  that  por* 
po&9  a«  any  of  the  oiedicinea  of 
this  kind.  If  conftantly  worn,  with 
a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil* 
drea,  frequently  do  fervice ;  chough 
perhaps  not  io  much  from  any 
^rengtheniflg  quality  of  the  ingre* 
dientSy  as  from  its  being  a  mU 
clofe*  and  adbefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  pTadert 
compofedof  fly  ptic  medicines*  con- 
ftrinee  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to 
wbi<£  they  are  applied ;  but  on  no 
veryjuft  foundation:  for  plafters 
in  general  relax,  rather  tnan  af« 
tringe,  the  unduous  ingredients 
aecdTary  in  their  compofition, 
connterading  and  deflroying  the 
effed  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  SAPONE. 
Soaf  plufter. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Hard  foap,  half  a  pound. 

Havingmeh^  the  common  plafter» 
mix  with  it  the  foap»  and  boil 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
plafler.  Take  care  not  to  let  it 
grow  too  cold  before  you  form  it 
into  rolls ;  for  then  it  will  prove 
too  brittle. 

This  plafter  dlBers  only  in  co» 
lour  from  the  red  lead  plafter  with 
bzfy  above-mentioned. 

EMPLASTRUM 

SAPONACBUM. 

St^naewits  plafitr. 

Take  of 

dam  plafter,  three  pounds ; 

C^l^ile  foapt  diced,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  eum  plafter,  and  mix  into 

it  the  loap. 


Hb  a  1  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  rdblv* 
ent  virtue  of  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM* 
iiomach  flafttr. 
Lmd. 
Take  of 
Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces; 
Frankincenff,  one  ounce; 
Cinnamon, 
The  exprefled  oil»  called  oil  of 

mace,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
EiTential  oil  of  mint,  1  drachm. 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  ity  firft  the  labdanum 
foftened  by  heat»  and  \hen  the 
oil  of  mace ;  afterwards  mix 
thefe  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint ;  and  beat  them  toge«- 
ther,  in  a  warm  mortar,  into  a 
mafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
dofe  vefiel. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrive  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  made  occafionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are 
not  fit  for  keeping)  and  to  be  but 
moderately  adhenve,  fo  as  not  to 
offend  the  ikin,  and  that  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  frequently 
taken  off  and  renewed,  which  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  in  order  to 
their  producing  any  confiderable 
efied,  require  to  be. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eight  ounces; 
Tacamahaca  in  powder,  four 

ounces ; 
Cloves,  powdered,  two  ouoces  ; 
Palm  oil,  fix  ounces ; 
Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 

Efientialotlofmint,  2  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 

the  palm  oil;  then  removing 

the  mixture  from  the  fire,  add 

tho 
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the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
them  into  a  plafter,  according 
to  art. 

These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  (lomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifcQSy  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 
order  improperly  called  the  heart- 
burn»&c.  and  fometimes  with  good 
fuccefs  The  pit  of  the  (lomach, 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferved, 
is  not  always  the  mod  proper  place 
for  applications  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  to:  if  applied  to  the  five 
lower  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  towards 
the  back,  the  ftomach  will  in  ge- 
neral receive  more  benefit  from 
them  :  tor  it  appears  from  anato- 
mical infpeflion,  that  greateft  part 
of  it  is  fituated  there. 

EMPtASTPUM 

VESICATORIUM. 

Bliftering  fUifter^  or  ef'ifpaftic 

fSaflfr. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Drawing  plafler,  two  pounds; 
Cantharides,  one  pound ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint.* 

Melt  the  drawing  plaHer,  and  a 
little  before  it  grows  fliff;  mix  in 
the  cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
moft  fubtile  powder ;  then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 

EMnb. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  twenty  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine, 
Cantharides,  each  fix  ounces. 

Reduce  the  cantharides  into  a  moft 
fubtile  powder,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  previoufly 
melted  together,  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter,  accdrd- 
ing  to  art. 

Compound  epifpafiic  plafter, 
Edink 
Take  of 


Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces; 
•  Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Venice    turpentine,     eighteen 

ounces ; 
Muflard  feed. 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Verdigrife,  two  ounces ; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together; 
then  add  the  turpentine  ;  and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkk 
in  the  other  ingredients,  firft 
powdered  and  mixed  together  ; 
keeping  them  continually  fiir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  a  plafter 
thereof  according  to  art. 

The  bliilering  plafters  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  lall  compofition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fomeAarticularihops, 
as  the  mod  infallible  blifter:  tho' 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfully.  Whe- 
ther the  vinegar  in  the  firft  is  pf 
any  advantage,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted :  in  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  plafier 
without  this  addition  Teemed  at  firft 
to  fail  of  its  efPeA,  and  that  on 
taking  it  off*,  and  rubbing  the  part* 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plafter,  ap* 
plied  again,  has'  blifteCed  freely : 
but  this  does  hot  appear  to  be  io 
much  owing  to  any  peculiar  qua* 
lity  of  the  'vinegar,  k$  to  its  (oft* 
ening  the  ikin  when  applied  in  this 
manner,  and  fitting  it  for  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  cantharides  : '  when 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  plafter,  i^has  not' this effeft:  it 
likewife  exhales  in  keeping,  inib* 
much  that  thecompufition,  though 
fufiiciehtly  foft  at  firft,  becomes, 
in  no  long  time,  too  dry.  Some 
have  been  ac£uftomed  to  fpare  the 
trouble  of  making  any  plafter  on 
purpofe  for  blifiering,  by  occafi* 
onally  fpreading  fome  of  the  can« 
tharides  in  powder  opon  a  cora« 
mon  plafter. 

Eu- 
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Bmplastrum  anodtno 
discutibns. 
An  mmdyne  and  Jifcutient  plafter. 
Take  of 

Cammin  plafter,  two  ounces ; 
Camphor,  three  drachms ; 
Thebaic    extradi,  one  drachm 
and  a  half. 
Grind    the   camphor,  with  fome 
drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a  very 
fobtile  powder,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  ac- 
cording to  art,  into  a  plader. 

Emplastkum  calidum* 

H^arm  plafttr. . 
Take  of 

Gnm  plader,  one  ounce ; 
Bliftering  plafter»  two  drachms. 


Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

Emplastrum  suppurans. 
Suppurating  plafter. 
Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

Th^  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compoficions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hofpitals,  are  fufficiencly  ob« 
viou»from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plafter  is  a  very  Simulating  appli- 
cation, of  great  ufe  in  fixed  pains, 
as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  be- 
ginning chilblains,  &:c. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Ointments^  Umments^  and  Cerates. 


OINTMENTS  «nd  liniments 
difR-r  from  pladers  little  o- 
therwife  than  in  confidence.  ^  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters,  dilated 
with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  thickncfs  of  ftiiF  honey» 
forms  an  ointment :  by  farther  in- 
creafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a  lini- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM 
iEGYPTlACUM. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Verdigrife,  finely  powdered,  five 

ounces ; 
Honey»  fourteen  ounces; 
Vinegar,  fevcn  ounces. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  iEGYPTIACUM. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Verdigrife,  redaced  into  a  very 

fubtile  powder,  five  ounces  ; 
Honey,    fourteen    ounces     by 

weight ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 

fure. 
Boil  thefe  ingredients  together* 
over  a  gentle  iittt  till  they  have 
acquired  a  due  confidence,  and 
a  reddiO)  colour.  On  keeping 
this  mixture  for  fome  time,  the 
thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom ; 
the  thinner,  which  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  mel  jEgytiacum. 

Th FSB  preparations  aredefigned 
only  for  external  ufe,  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flefli :  they  are  fer« 
viceable'  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerati- 
on^ of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  If  for 


particular  pvirpofes  they  (hootd  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  mav  be 
occafionally  rendered  fo  by  (hakine 
the  vefifel,  Co  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  verdi- 
grife)  with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 
iVbite  oinimefrt. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces. 
Liquefy  them  by  a  gentle  fire,  and 

keep  them  con  dandy  and  briflcly 

dirring,  till  grown  thoroogbly 

cold. 

Edint. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  pints ; 

Cerude,  one  poimd ; 

White  wax,  nine  ounces. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  then  gra* 

dually  add  the  cerufiTe,  and  ftir 

them  well  together,  that  they 

may  be  thoroughly  mixed  into 

an  ointment. 

These  are nfefal, cooling,emol- 
lient  ointments,  of  good  fervice  ia 
excoriations,and  other  likefrettings 
of  thedcin.  The  cerufle  is  omitted 
in  the  fird  prefcription^  on  a  fuf- 
picion  that  it  might  produce  fome 
ill  ededs,  when  applied,  as  thefe 
onguenjts  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
rufle, the  addition  of  it  is  the  left 
neceflTary  here»  as  there  is  another 

oint- 
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riotincDt  coatainine  a  more  active 
preparation  of  the  fame  mcta),  the 
ungutnium/aturmnum ;  which  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this, 
or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes 
where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

tJNGUENTUM  ALBUM 

CAMPHORATUM. 
€Mnf  handed  nnhiu  9itametii* 
Lund* 
This  is  made   by  adding  to  the 
vrhite  ointment  a  drachm  and  a 
half    of   camphor,    previoufly 
ground  with  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  almonds. 

Edtnh, 
Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  onepouiid ; 
Camphor^  rubbed  with  a  little 
oil,  one  drachm  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  arc  fappofed 
to  be  more  difcutient  than  the  fore- 
going, and  ferviceable  againft  ca- 
taneoas  heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginoas  eruptions.  They  (hould 
be  kept  in  clofe  veffcls,  otherwife 
the  camphor  will  foon  exhale: 
their  fmclling  ftrong  of  this  in- 
gredient is  the  belt  mark  of  their 
goodnefs. 

UNGUENTUM  ex 

ALTHiEA. 

Oinifnmi  of  marJbmaUowt* 

LQnd, 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  reiin,  half  a  pound  ; 
Commontarpentine,twooun^es. 
Melt  the  reiin  and  wax  with  the 
oil ;  then,  having  taken  them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  while  the  mixture  re- 
mains boty  flrain  it. 


This  ointment  receives  no  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredient  which  it 
takes  its  name  from, (fee  p.  330.) 
and  therefore  the  Edinburgh  col*, 
lege  has  omitted  it. 

Unguintum  antipsoricum. 

OinimMt  agmnfi  tfn  itci. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  root,  frefii. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  root,  fre(h» 

each  three  ounces ; 
Water  creiTes,  frelh  and  bruifcd^ 

ten  ounces ; 
Hogs  lard,  four  pounds; 
Yellow  wax. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  foar  caoces  ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint; 
Water,  three  pints.. 

Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vinegar,  till  half 
the  liquor  is  con  fumed  :  ftraia 
and  (Irongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
mainder ;  add  to  it  the  water- 
cre/Ibs  and  the  lard,  and  boil 
them  till  the  moiflure  is  exhal- 
ed ;  then  prefs  out  the  ointment, 
and  liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the 
oil  of  bays. 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  oint- 
ment occafionally. 

Unguxntum  antipsoricvi* 

cum  MEIICURIO. 

Ointment  againft  the  itch  voith 
mercury. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a  fufit* 
cient  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together, 
according  to  art,  into  an  un- 
guent. 

Th  ese  ointments  are  very  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  nfe  of. 
The  firft  is  likewife  precarious  in 
its  effeds  ;  and  though  thofe  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efficacy,  yet  they  are  by 
no  m^ans  fupcrior  to  the  more 
fimple 
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fimplc  ointments  of  thofc  drugs  de- 
fended he  reaft*.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has,  ^ercforc,  at  the  ]s(te 
reformation, very  propcrJypmiucd 
both  the  antipforic  ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 

FLAVUM. 

Telkw  ba/iUcum  oimmeut. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  \    * 
Yellow  wax. 
Yellow  rcfin,    ' 
Burgundy  pitch,  each  i  pound. 
Common      turpentine,      three 
ounces. 
Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and  pitch, 
along  with  the  oil  over  a  gentle 
fire ;  then  take  them  from  the 
fire,   add  the  turpentine,  and, 
whilll  the  mixture  remains  h0t» 
(train  it. 

Edinh, 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
'    White  refin,  one  pound  and  a 
half;  .      . 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Melt  the  wax  and  refin  in  the  oil ; 
then  add  the  turpentine,  and 
.  ilrain  out  the  ointment. 

TH.fisc  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreffings,  fordigefting,  cleanfing 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers. They  diifer  very  little,  if  at 
all,  in  their  effe^s,  from  the  Hm* 
tnenium  Arc^* 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
NIGRUM  vd 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 
Black  hajilicum  ointment ;  or  ointment 
of  four  ingredients. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
'  Oil  olive,  one  pinf ; 
Yellow  wax. 


Yellow  refin. 

Dry  pitch,  each  nine  ounces. 
Melt  them  all  together,  and,  lyhilft 
the  i^ixcure  is  hot,  ftrain  it  off. 

This  ointment  was  formerly  oF 
confiderable  efteem  for  healing  and 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 
to  l)ave  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  them  foul,  and  pro- 
duce ffingoiis  flefh  ;  at  prefei^tisis 
rarely  made  nfe  of ;  the  yellow  bft* 
filicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Areas* 
i)s,  being  in  general  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
popif^  the  blj^ck  l)afilicc|m  is  dired- 
cd  as  follows : 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax. 

White  refin. 

Mutton  fuet, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound ; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Melt  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  flirr 

ring  them  well  together  ;  and 

then  ftrain  the  ointment. 

How  far  the  alterations  herf 
made  may  contribute  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  above  complained 
of,  or  indeed  wl|ether  the  objedi- 
ons  to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
founded,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Tbofe  who  are  the  mo^ 
converfant  in  the  nfe  of  thefe  forts 
of  applications,  are  apt  to  afcribe 
more  to  the  compofition  than  it  has 
any  (hare  in  producing. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM. 

VIRIDE. 

Green  hajilicum  ointments 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicnm,  eight  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mear 

fure; 
Verdigrife  prepared,  pne  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
inent. 
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This  ointment  is  an  efficacious 
detergent.  Oar  hofpitals  have  been 
mccafiomcd  to  prepare  an  ointment 
greatly  refembling  this,  under  the 
ritJc  of  Unguentum  viride  detergens. 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM, 
TleUovj  oimmnt, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Qoickfilver,  one  onnce ; 
Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces ; 

.    Hogs  lard,  tried,  one  pound. 

Biflblve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  by  digeftion  in  a 
fand-heat;  and,  whiift  the  To- 
lotion  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it 
the  lard,previoufly  mehed  byit- 
fetf,  and  jnft  beginning  to  grow 
lli£F.  ^  Stir  them  briikly  toge* 
ther,  in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint* 
ment. 

XJNGUENTUM  CiERULEUM 

FORTIUS. 

^hefirmger  blue  nntnunt. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Ho|;8  lard  tried,  two  pounds ; 
Quidcfilver,  one  pound  $ 
Simple  balfam  of  foiphur,  half 
an  ounce. 
Grind  thequickfilver  with  thebal* 
fam  of  fnlphnr  till  they  are  per- 
fedly  incorporated ;  then  gra- 
dually add  the  lard  heated,  and 
mix  them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  CiERULEUM 

MITIUS. 

7he  milder  blue  ointment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds ; 
Quickfilvcr,  one' pound; 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce; 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  tur- 
pentine in  a  mortar,  till  it  ceafes 
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the  lard  warmed,  and  carefully 
mix  them  together. 

This.lail  unguent  turns  out  of  a 
much  better  blue  colour  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  of  a  vtry  dingy 
hue.  Mercurial  unguents  have  m 
many  cafes  the  fame  effeSts  with 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral 
uken  internally ;  and  are  at  pre- 
fent  frequently  employed,  not  only 
againll  cutaneous  diforders,  as  al- 
terants,butlikewife  in  venereal  and 
other  obilinate  cafes,  for  raifing  a 
falivacion.  The  ptyalifm  excited 
by  undlion  is  faid  to  be  attended 
with  the  feweil  inconveniencies^ 
and  to  perform  the  moft  complete 
cure.  In  (bme  conftitutions,  mer- 
curials, taken  inwardly,  run  off  by 
the inteilines,  without  affecting  the 
mouth  ;  and  in  others,  they  afFe6t 
the  falival  glands  fo  quickly,  as  to 
occafion  a  copious  ptyalifm,  with- 
out extending  their  a&ion  to  the 
remoter  parts,  and  confequently 
without  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeaie. 

UnGVBNTUM    DESrCCATIVVM 
RUBRUM. 

Hed  deficcative  ointment. 

Takfc  of 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
White  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces; 
Litharge  prepared. 
Bole  armenic,  each  four  ounces ; 
Camphor,  three  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  hav- 
ing taken  them  from  the  fire, 
gradually  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients,  ft?)rring  them  briflcly 
together  into  an  ointment.  The 
pamphor  mud  be  previo'ufly 
ground  with  a  little  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
drier  and  healer ;  bnt  is  at  prefent 


to  appear ;  then  gradually  add    in  no  great  ofteem,  and  rarely  kept 
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in  the  (hops.  It  was  retained  in 
the  latl  Edinburgh  pharmacopaia, 
but  is  DOW  dropped. 

UncubntumdiapomphoIycos. 
Ointment  0/  pom^bolyx. 

'Take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces  5 
Juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or  deadly  nightfliade,  eight 
ounces ; 
White  wax,  five  ounces; 
Ccroflc,  four  ounces ; 
Burned  lead, 

Poropholyx,  each  two  ounces ; 
Pure  frankinccnfe,  one  ounce. 

Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  ex- 
haled  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  codton,  melt  the  wax  in  the 
oil ;  then  take  the  mixture  from 
the  fire,  and  add  to  it,  whilft  hot» 
the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
fiom  the  laft  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  (lands 
recommended  againft  hot  in  flam  • 
roatory  ulcers  and  (harp  defluxions 
on  the  eyes;  but  is  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time 
given  place  to  compofitions  more 
fimple,  though  at  Jeaft  equal  in 
efficacy  :  for  which  reafon  it  is 
now  omitted  by  the  college. 

UN<3UENTUM  e  GUMiMI 

ELEMI. 

Ointment  of  gum  demi. 

Load* 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  freOiandtried,  two 

pounds ; 
Gum  elemi,  one  pound  : 
Common  turpentine,  lo  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,  and 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
immediately  mix  in  the  turpen- 
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'tine ;  then,  whilft  thcmafs  renuA^ 
fluid,  ftrain  it  off*. 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo 
LINIMENTOM,  ARC^EI. 
Tiht  ointments  commonly  cdUi  //«/- 
mentt  of  Arceus. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 
Goats  fuet,  or  mutton  fuet^  twa 

pounds ; 
Venice  turpen tine» 
Gum  elemiy  each  a  poond  and  a 
half. 
Melt  and  ftrain  them,  fo  as  tp  make 
an  ointment,  according  to  art. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in 
ufe  for  digelling,  deanfing,  and 
incarnating  ;  and  for  thefe  pur* 
pofes  is  preferred  by  fome  to  ail 
the  other  compofitions  of  thia 
kind. 

UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS. 
EmoJUtnt  ointment* 
Edink. 
Take  of  ^ 

Palm  oil,  four  pints ; 
Frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil,  threa 

pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  then  mix  in  turpen- 
tine, and  ftrain  the  ointment, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marfhmallows. 

It  is  at  leaft  equal  to  that  oint* 
*nrent  for  the  pnrpofe  exprefied  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
or  emollient  matter  of  the  marm- 
mallows  being  there  retained.  And 
indeed,  if  mucilages  were  blended 
wiih ointments, they  would poflibly 
diminish, rather  than  increafe  their 
emollient  virtue;  as  they  render 
oils  fenfibly  lefs  unduous,  forming 
with  them  a  new  compound  difFer« 
'  -^~         ent 
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enc  from  the  ingredients,  and  mir«^ 
cible  with  water  into  a  milky  li- 
quor, as  we  haYe  feeo  in  chap.  vii. 

UNGUENTUM 
M  ERCURIALE. 
Aicrcurial  ointment. 
Take  of 

Hojga  lard,  two  ounces ; 
Qaickfilver,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  diligently  together,  till 
the  qoickiilyer  difappears.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  with  two, 
three,  or  more  times  the  quan- 
tity of  qnickfilver. 

This  is  the  mod  iimple  of  the 
mere Q rial  ointments,  though  pof- 
fibly  as  efficacious  as  any.     It  re- 
quires, indeed,  a  great  deal  more 
laboor  toextinguiih  the  mercury 
an  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur- 
pentine, or  other  like  fnbftances, 
are  joined :  but  in  recompence,  the 
coDipofition  with  lard  is  irec  from 
an  inconvenience  which  the  others 
are  accompanied  with,  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  (kins.  Some  chufe  to  ftifTen 
this  ointment  with  a  fourth  part 
offaet(proportionablydiminiihing 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a  better 
confidence  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefer!  ption  and  re- 
mark are  from  the  foregoing  edition 
of  this  Difpenfatory.  The  college 
has  now  received  the  addition  of 
fnet,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make 
one^fourth  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ointinent ;  the  proportion  Of 
qnickfilver  being  continued  the 
fame.  The  compofition  is  now  M^ 
follows : 

'      EJinb. 
Take  of 
Hogs  lard,  three  ounces; 
Mutton  fuet,  one  ounce ; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  diligently  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear.  This  ointment 


is  made  alio  with  twice  and 
with  thrice  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. 

UNGUENTUM  c  MERCURIO 
PR-«CIPITATO. 
Ointment  of  mercury  precipitate, . 
Lond* 
Take  of 
Simpfe  ointment,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Precipitated  fulphur,  adrachms; 
White  mercury  precipitate,  two 
fcruples. 
Mix  them  we11together,and  moiften 
them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that  they 
may  be  made  into  an  ointment. 

^  This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againU  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur,  here  direded,  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 

Ner^ue  ointment* 
Take  of 

Southernwood, 

Marjoram  (or  origanum) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Rofemary,  each,  frefh  gathered^ 
fix  ounces; 

Nea's-foot  oil,  ^ve  pints  ; 

Beef  C{i  r    three  pounds  ; 

Oil  oi  bays  ^alf  a  pint. 
Boil  the  herbs,  with  the  neats  foot 

oil  and  fuet,    till  the  aqueous 

'  moifture  is  exhj!ed  ;  then  preft 

and  drain  our  *thc  liquid,  and, 

adding  to  it  th:  oii«  f  bays,  make 

the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  de/igned,  as 
Its  title  exprcffcs,  for  warming  and 
ftrengthening  the  nerves.  Ihc 
above  form  is  from  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma* 
copceia.   It  is  an  ill  contrived  one : 

for 
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for  befides  the  ingredients  being 
more  numerous  than  there  is  any 
occafion  for,  the  method  of  treating 
them  is  vtry  exceptionable.  The 
warm  Simulating,  nervine  virtues 
of  the  herbs  coniift  in  their  volatile 
parts,  which  are  lofl  in  the  boiling 
of  them  with  the  oil.  The  moS 
effe6lual  method  of  impregnatiog 
ointments  with  thefe  virtues  of  ve- 
getables, is  that  which  we  l\ave  for- 
merly propofed  (page  332.)  and 
which  the  college  has  now  receiv- 
ed, adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of 
the  e^Tential  oil  of  the  fubjedt.  The 
prefent  reformed  compoiiuon  is  as 
follows : 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds ; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  decodiion) 
one  pint} 

Oil  of  bays,  a  pint  and  a  half; 

EfTential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  fuet,  over  a  gentle  fire, 

in  the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as 

to  make  an  ointment  thereof; 

which  being  removed  from  the 

fire,  (lir  into  it  the  oil  of  bays 

and  e/Tential  oil. 

Some,   inftead  of  mixing  any 

'   efTential  oil  with  the  compofition, 

are  accu Homed  to  rub  a  few  drops 

of  it  upon  the  furface  of  the  plafter 

•  when  fpread. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM. 

The  ointment  caiUd  nutritum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 

Rub  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and 
the  ointment  becomes  uniform 
and  white. 


,  This  ointment  is  troublefome  to 
make,  and  dees  not  keep  well,  the 
vinegar  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  (lifiF:  for  which  fea* 
fon,  it  is  now  directed  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  former 
editions.  It  i&  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deficcative  ;  and 
IS  occaiionally  u fed  in  excoriations,  - 
flight  ferpiginous  eruptiohs,and  for 
anointing  ttie  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  to 
inflammation.' 

Ungventum  ophthalmicus. 

Ej€  ointment. 
Take  of 

Ointment  of  tutty,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Saturnine   ointment*    half  an 

ounce; 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment, according  to  art. 
This  ointment  may  likewife  be 
made  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  camphor. 

This  unguent  is  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  exprefled  in 
its  title ;  fcarce  any  of  thofe  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  equal  ef* 
ficacy  in  inflammations,  and  hot 
acrid  defiuxions  on  the  eyes.  But 
as  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  faturnine  appli- 
cations, for  fo  tender  an  organ  as 
the  eye ;  and  as  compofitions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex* 
temporaneottfly,  with  fuch  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  as  the  pre^ 
fcriber  fliall  think  fit,  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia  (from  the  pre- 
ceding edition*  of  which  the  above 
form  is  taken)  has  now  omitted  it. 

UNGUENTUM  c  PICE. 
Ointment  of  tar. 
'     Lofid. 
Take  of 
-    Mutton  fueti  tried« 

Tar, 
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White  wax,  aa  ouaoe  aod  a  half  i 
Sugar  of  leadt  two  drachms. 


Tar,  eack  equal  weights. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftraio  the 
mixture  whiift  hot. 


^  This  compolition,  with  the  ad* 
ditioo  of  half  its  weight  of  refio, 
haa  long  been  ofcd  io  the  (hops  as 
a  cheap  fubftitute  to  the  black  ba- 
^icttin. 

UNGUENTUM 

8AMBUC1NUM. 

Oinimera  of  eUer* 

Lona, 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blowo,  four 

pounds ; 
Matton  fuet»tried,three  pounds ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Melt  che  foet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  ihe  flowers  till 
thev  are  almoft  crifp :  then  flrato 
and  prefs  out  the  ointment. 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  leaves  of  elder,  frefli,  each 

four  ounces ; 
Linf^id  oil,  two  pints  ; 
White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
brnifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  confumed  ;  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  aftrain- 
er,  and  melt  in  it  the  wax«  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

Thbsb  ointments  do  not  feem 
fiiperior  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs 
expence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup* 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 
virtue  from  the  ingredients  which 
they  take  their  name  from. 

UNpUENT.  SATURNINUM. 
Saiumine  wntment* 
Umd. 
Take  of 
Oil  olive,  half  a  pint> 


{«et  che  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a  very  lubtil  powder,  be  grouna 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  wax  melted  with  the  reft  of 
the  oil ;  mix  both  toftcther,  and 
keep  them  ftirring  tul  the  oint- 
ment is  grown  cold, 

EsM. 
Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce; 

White  wax,  threeouocesg 

Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Liquefy  the  oil  and  wax  together, 

aod  gradually  add  the  (ugar  of 

lead ;  continually  ftirring  therop 

till,  growing  cold,  they  uite 

into  an  ointment. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe* 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  :  much 
fuperior  both  in  elegancy  and  ef* 
ficacy  to  the  nutrkum  or  trifuuf^ 
macum, 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

TAi  fimph  untmm. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds  ; 
Ro£  water,    thiee  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water^ 
till  they  are  well  mixed ;  then 
melt  them  over  a  very  gentte 
fire,  and  fet  them  by  for  fomo 
time,  that  the  waur  may  jfiib- 
fide:  pour  the  lard  oflF  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceflTantly  ftir* 
ring  and  beating  it  about  till  it 
grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  in- 
to a  light  incoherent  mafs :  laft* 
ly,  add  fi>  much  eifence  of  \t* 
mons  as  will  be  fufficieattogive 
a  grateful  odour* 


Tt 


UN. 
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UNGlJENTUM  ROSACEUM. 

valgo  POMATUM. 
^hi  rofe  osnimentt  commonly  called 
pomatum. 
Edinb, 
On  any  qoantity  of  hogs  lard,  cot 
into  fmall  piecesi  and  placed  in 
a  glazed  earthen  veflel,  poor  as 
iDQch  water  as  will  rife  above  it 
fbmt  inches;,  and  digeft  them  to- 
gether for  ten  days,   renewinj{ 
the  water  every  day.    Then  li> 

aoefy  the  lard  with  a  very  gen- 
€  heat,  and  pour  it  into  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  rofe  water;  work 
them  well  together ;  and  after- 
wards, pouring  off  the  water, 
add  to  the  lard  ft>me  drojps  of  oil 
of  rhodium. 

These  ointments  are  in  common 
nfe  for  foflening  and  fmoothing  the 
ikin,  and  healing  chaps. 

UNGUENTUM  e  SULPHURE. 
Ointmeni  of  ful^hur* 
Lona. 
Take  of 
The  fimple  ointment,   half  a 
pound 
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SvL^nua  is  a  certain  remedy^ 
for  the  itch,  more  fafe  and  effi* 
cacions  than  mercury:  for,  as 
Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  unlefs  a  mer- 
curial undion  was  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  fkin,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  fuccefs ;  whereas,  by 
a  fulphureous  One,  a  cure  may  be 
obtained  by  only  partial  nndion, 
the  animalcula,  which  occaiion 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other  ia- 
fe£ls,  killed  by  the  fulphureous 
fleams,  which  tthzle  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufe 
of  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac- 
counted a  Specific,  there  are  fevecal 
inftances  of  men  undergoing  a  com- 
plete falivation  for  the  cure  of  the 
lues  venerea,  without  being  freed 
from  the  itch. 

I  hequantityof  ointment,  above 
directed,  ferves  for  four  unions  : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night;  but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  flopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thna 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment^ 

^ ,  it  will  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap- 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  nnwafhed,    plication,  and  to  touch  the  parts 


two  ounces ; 
Eflence  of  lemoas,  one  fcritple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  cutaneous 
diforders ;  it  is  much  neater  than 
the  unguenium  antifforkum  cum  Jul" 
phure^  though,  at  leall,  equally  ef- 
£catious. 

UVGUBNTUM    AD    PSORAM. 

Ointmeni  a^ainjl  the  itch* 
Take  of 

Sulphur,  one  ounce ; 
White  hellebore  root,  in  pow- 
der, or  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
two  drachms  ; 
Hogs  lard,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  aud  make  them  into  an  oint* 
ment. 


moll  affected,  for  a  few  nights 
longer,  till  a  fecond  quantity  alfo 
is  exhaufted,  and  in  the  word  cafes 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  ful- 
phur,  not  with  a  view  to  purify  the 
blood,  but  to  diffufe  the  fleams 
more  certainly  through  the  fkin  ; 
there  being  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  deflroyed 
by  external  applications. 

UNGUENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Ointment  of  three  ingredients^ 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  four  ounces  ; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  mea« 
tee; 

yincgar. 
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Vinegar*  ooe  oaoce  by  meafure. 
Boil  chem  together  over  a  gentle 
fks^^  keeping  them  continually 
iiirring  till  they  are  redttced  to 
die  confidence  of  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  new  method  of  pre- 
paring chea»fif^/tf4»«itfri/»M,much 
iefa  troublefome  than  the  one  al- 
ready delcribed  under  chat  title. 
The  compoiltion  proves  likewise 
more  fmooth  and  uniform*  aod  not 
ib  liable  to  grow  dry  in  keeping. 
This  ointment  is  neverthelefs  infe- 
rior, both  in  rcfpedl  of  elegancy 
and  efficacy,  to  the  unguemumfa- 
turmnum. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTIiE. 
Oimment  of  tuity. 
Lond 
Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  totty 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
vipers  fat,  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confidence  of  a 
foft  ointment. 

This  ointment  isdefigned  for  an 
ophthalmic.  What  particular  vir- 
tues it  receives  from'che  vipers  fat, 
we  (hall  not  prefume  to  determine. 

In  the  pr^eding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
ointment  was  dire&ed  as  follows: 

Take  of 
White  wax,  three  ounces; 
Beft  oil  olive,  ten  ounces  ; 
Tutty  prepared,  two  ounces; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  ounce. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oii  over 
a  gentle  lire  :  the*  gradually 
fprinkle  in  the  tutty  ^ad  cala- 
mine, continually  llirring  them, 
till  the  ointment  grows  cold. 

This  ointment  may  like^.ifc  be 
made  extern poraneottfly.  by  mix- 
ing the  calamine  and  tutty  with 
four  times  their  quantity  of  Csiih 
butter.  J? 


In  the  prefent  edition,  the  oint- 
ment is  ordered  to  be  made  only 
with  butter,  ftiiFened  with  a  little 
wax:  and  the  calamine  is  omitted, 
for  certainly  calamine  and  tutty 
were  not  bvxh  neceffary  in  one  com* 
pofition.  The  formula  is  now  as 
follows : 

Take  of 

Frefh  butter,  four  oonces ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms; 

Tutty  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  butter  over 

&  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle 

in  the  tutty,  continually  (lirring 

them  toi;ether,  till  the  ointment 

is  grown  cold. 

Thbrb  is  one  inconvenience 
in  the  ufe  of  butter,  that  it  foon 
grows  rancid  in  keeping,  infomuch 
that  the  ointment  maue  with  it, 
fliould  feem  unfit  for  an  officinal. 
That  either  butter,  or  vipers  fat, 
is  more  effe^ual,  or  more  inofFen- 
five  to  the  eyes,  than  the  bell  fort 
of  Florence  oil ;  that  the  tutty  is 
in  any  re{pe^  fuperior  to  calamine; 
or  that  either  have,  in  this  form, 
.all  the  effedl  which  they  are  com* 
monly  fnppofed  to  have,  I  will  not 
affirm.  Both  the  calamine  and 
tutty  ad  only  by  virtue  of  the  zihc 
they  contain ;  and  calamine  aiN 
pears  to  contain  the  moil  of  ^e 
two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  lead 
variable  in  its  contents.  But  the 
pure  flowers  prepared  from  zyc  it* 
felf  (fee  page  ^42.)  are  dodfitlefs 
preferable  to  either. 

Th£  Edinburgh  collo^  have 
now  added 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^ 

CAMftHORATUM 
Camphorated  ointment  of  tutty* 

Edinh. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  ointment  two  drachms  of 
T  t  a  camphor. 
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camphor.    It  is  prepared  alfo  with 
a  double  quantity  of  camphor. 

Unoubntvm  vbemipuoum* 
Ointmifa  ardnft  worms. 

Take  of 
Lavender  cotton» 
Wormwood, 
Roe, 
Savin, 
Tanfy  leaves,  frefli  gathered, 

each  two  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound ; 
Yellow  war,  three  ounces ; 
Ox  gall, 
Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 

and. a  half; 
Coloquintida, 
Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 

Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them 
with  the  oil  and  lard,  till  the 
aqueous  moifture  is  evaporated ; 
then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrainer,  melt  in  it  the  wax,  mnd 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre* 
diencs,  boiling  and  ftirring  them 
together,  (o  as  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. The  aloes,  coloquintida, 
and  worm-feed,  muft  be  pre* 
vioufly  reduced  into  a  very  fub« 
tile  powder. 

Tr  I  s  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  for  deftroying 
w^ms,  and  Sometimes,  as  is  laid, 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia :  in  the  pre* 
fentit  Js  omitted. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
VE8ICATORJA  [L.] 

UNGUENTUM 

EPISPASTICUM  [£.] 

OifUfnemfor  hlifttrs. 

Lond* 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried, 
Blillering  plafieo  each  equal 
weight. 


Melt  them  together  over  a  very 

Etle  fire,  and  keep  them  con« 
tly  ftirring  till  grown  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 
Vehice  turpentine,  each  three 

ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce ; 
Cantharides,  three  drachms. 

To  the  lard  and  wax  melted  toge* 
ther,  add  firft  the  cantharides  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  then  the 
turpencine:  laftly,  mix  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 

Thisb  ointments  are  added  in 
the  drelEngs  for  blifters,  intended  to 
be  madeperpetttal,a8  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confi* 
derable  time,  which  in  manychro- 
nic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 
required  to  be.  Particular  care 
ihould  be  taken,  that  the  canthari- 
des employed  in  thefe  compofitions 
be  reduced  in  to  very  fubtile  powder, 
and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  u 
equal  and  uniform  as  pofiible. 

UNGUENTUM 

EPISPASTICUM  MITIUS. 

7hi  mUer  epifptJIic  mntmtnt* 

Take  of 
Cantharides, 
White  reiin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce ; 
Hogs  lard, 
Venice  turpentine,   each   two 

ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  a  fuiEcient  quan- 
tity. 

Infofe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  aclofe  veflel,  for  a  night;  then 
ftrongly  preis  out,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  moillure  is  con- 
fumed;  then  add  the  refin,  wax^ 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
wh<d9  into  an  ointmentt 

Tais 
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Thu  ointmeiUy  containing  the 
Iblttble  paru  of  the  cantharv!et 
anifbrmly  blended  with  the  oth<r 
ingredieotst  is  more  commodioiis, 
am  occafions  lefs  |pain,  though 
sot  le^  effednal  in  its  iniention, 
tlian  the  two  foregoine  comppfi* 
cioas  with  the  fly  in  fooflance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 
Grun  ointment. 

Take  of 

The  green  oat,  three  pints; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 

£re,  and  keep  the  mixtoxe  cour 

tinoally  ftirring  until  it  is  grown 

cold. 

This  ointment  does  notfeem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  iu  cok)ur 
is  owing. 

unimentum  album, 

fy/fUe  Unimenf* 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea* . 
fure; 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms ; 
Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 

fire,  and  keep  them  conftantly 

and  briikly  ftirring,  till  grown 

cold* 

This  difen  only  in  confiOence . 
from  the  u^guemum  altum. 

BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 
Gran  balfi 
Ed 


Take  of 
Linf<^d  oil. 
Oil  of  turpenttnep 

pound ; 
Verdigrife,   b  powder^ 

drachms* 


each  on^ 


three 


Boil  and  llir  them  well  together  till 
the  verdigrife  is  dilTolved. 
A  balfam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  iaid 

to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 

fnrg^ns  as  a  detergent. 

UNIMENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Limmeni  of  three  inffredienti^ 

Land. 

Take  of 

ComnMW  plater,  four  ounces  | 
Oil  olrre,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 

Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  con- 
tinually ftirring  them  until  thejr 
acquire  the  confifience  of  a  lini- 
ment. 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  un* 
guetuum  triphttrmacumt  except  that 
the  (quantity  of  oil  is  hereincreafed, 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofter 
confifience  of  a  liniment. 

LlRlMBNTUU  VOLATILE*     ' 

Volatik  timmeni*       i 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfliom. 
Spirit  of  hartflioni,  each  equal 
parts. 
Mix  them  together. 

Dr.  Pringle  o^erves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinfey,  or  flranapi* 
lation  of  t^le  fauces,  a  piecAf  0 
flannel,  moiftened  with  tnis  mix- 
ture, and  applied  to  the  throak  to 
be  renewed  jtv^  four  orffive 
bours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efflpaci- 
0US  remedies.  By  means  jirthis 
warm  fiimulating  application,  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  tfie  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a  Mreat,  which, 
after  bleeding,  either  carries  oflT, 
orleflenstheinflammation.  Whei« 
the  Ml  cannot  bear  the  acrimony 
of  this  mixture,  the  volatile  lini« 
ment  of  the  fliops  (page  440)  may 
be  made  trial  pf. 

Tt  i  CERA* 
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CERATUM  ALBUM. 
IVfdte  cerate. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  oli^e,  a  auarter  of  a  pint ; 
White  wax,  /our  ounces ; 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 
them  ftirring  ciil  the  cerate  is 
grown  quite  coM. 

This  differs  from  the  whiteoint- 
nent  and  liniment,  only  in  being 
of  a  thicker  confiilence. 

CERATUM  CITRINUM. 
TeUow  aratc. 
Land. 
Take  of 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  half 

a  pound  ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  otherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than  be- 
ing of  a  ftiffer  coniiftence,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  EPULOTICUM. 


'otic  cerate. 
Lonef. 
Take  of 
Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
.Yellow  wa^» 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 
Llipefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and. 
il  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  niff',  fprinkle  in  the  caU- 
mile,  keeping  them  couftant^ 
dining  together,  till  thecerateis 
grown  ^te  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  c  LAPIDE 

CALAMINARI. 

Ointment  if  calamine. 

Saint. 

Talce  of 

Yeljow  wax»  eighteen  ounces  s 


Oil  olive,  two  pints  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  ten  ounces 
and  a  half. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  gra- 
dually fprinkle  in  the  calamine, 
mixing  and  iUrring  them  well 
together  till  grown  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
ffrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  diffinguilh- 
ed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from 
experience  to  be  excelientepulotics, 
and  as  foch  are  frequently  made  ufe 
of  in  pradlice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE« 
Mercurial  cerat^. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Yellow  wax. 
Hogs  lard,  tried,  each  half  a 

pound ; 
Quick filver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fnlphuis  one 
drachm. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
qnickiilver  and  balfam  of  ful- 
phur  previouily  ground  together. 

Ungubntum  paealyticum. 

Palti  ointment. 
Take  of 
Hogs  lard. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Strong  fpirit  of  vitriol,    one 
ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent* 

This  irritating  compofition  is 
applied  to  nummed  or  paralytic 
limbs*:  itfoon  reddens  and  inflames 
the  ikin,  and  when  this  efj^d  is 
produced,  muff  be  taken  off";  after 
which,  the  part  is  ta  be  anointed 
with  any  emollient  nnguent^  as 
that  olr-^cIder» 

Ukgubn- 
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ABforbent  earths  fag$  6t 

Acacia,  iEgyptian  73 
German    205,  400 

Acids  61 

animal  143 

mineral  24 

marine  ai;*  448 

nitrous  2^9  447 

vitriolic  %\t  443 

▼egetable  8>     14 

Acrids  69 

Adder  24c 

Adderftongue  i83 

Athiops,  fe$  Ethlops  «^* 

Affinities  of  bodies  27 

Agaric  7^ 

of  the  oak  ib. 

Agrimony  77 
hemp-agrimony         1 39 

water- agrimony  ib. 

Alder  79 

black  alder  79 

Alcohol  )8i 

Ales  medicated  '     30 1 

aperient  302 

bitter  ib. 

BoUer's  ib, 

cephalic  ib, 

diuretic  ib* 

fcorbatic  303 

Alexanders  t  j  3 

Alka*line  infufion  276 

faits,  fixed  8>  423 

volatile  429 

Alkanet  87 

i\lirpice  201 

Almonds  8c 

exprefled  oil  266 

Almond  foap  436 

Aloes  79 

purified  262 

gum  49/ 

lefin  ^*   IT. 


it. 


Aloes  elixir 

pills 

wine  29a 

wood  7j 
Alterative  mercurials,  &c« 
fee  Mercurials,  &c« 

Alum  Sa. 

burned  or  dried  464 

curd  6^0 

water  or  folutioa  404 

whey  28S 

Amber  234 

prepared  256 

balfam  46« 

compound  powder  5  $4. 

cindlure  318 

troches  554 
oil,  fait  and  fptrit       .  48a 

Ambergris  83 

clfence  328 

Ammoniac  fait,  fee  Salt  it. 

Ammoaiacum  gum  84 

purified  261 

julcp  ib. 
milk,  or  milky  folution  ib. 
plafter  wich  mercury     629 

Amomum  84 

Anacardium  8^ 

Angelica  87 

candied  337 

diftilled  water  m^ 

Anhalt  water,  ]ls 

Animals  ig 

Anime  83 

Anifced        ^  it. 

eflential  oil  360 

compound  water  392 

Antihedtic  of  Poterius  543 

AntlqioAy  89 

butter  533 

calx  529 

cauftic  ^38 

cerufle  530 
Antimony 
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Antimoojr  cinnabar         fi^e  539 

crocus  527 

diaphoretic '  529 

emetic  mild  528 

etbiopt  545 

glafs  536 

glafi  cerated  537 

panacea  535 
prepared         25 ;»  250 

purging  537 

regains  531 
fulphurs  533,  534 
tinAurei         319^  323 

win€  293 

Ants  143 
Apozems,  fit  DecoAions. 

Applet  crab  172 

garden  171 

Aquafortis  449 

compound  451 

purified  450 

Aqna  regia  45 1 

Arabic  gum  149 

emulfiott  60S 

Arcsus's  liniment  638 

Archangel  163 

Aromatics  69 

Arquebufade  water  398 

Arrachy  garden  97 

ilinking  97 
Arfenic                                 ^    93 

Arfmarti  biting  19$ 

fpotted  194 

Arum  94 

eteaary  334 

cmulfion  607 

compound  powder  548 

AiafoBtida  95 

.             ffturiiied  261 

^           tindure  309 

Afarabacca  95 

Afli  tree  144 
Afhes  of  vegeublea           8»    22 

pearl-aOi  126 

potadi  160 

Ruffia  a(het  126 

Afip^ragus  96 

Anhmatic  elixir  324 

Aftringents  67 

Athanor  furnace  32 

Avens  1 19 


B. 


Batanftines  fagt  99 

Balm  179 

fimple  water  37  8 

compound  water  $^} 

Balfam  of  amber  48 1 
anodyne               4x1,  440 

of  Berne  3ZZ 

of  Canads  239 

cephalic  590 
of  Copaiba  99 

Friar's  32Z 

ofGilead  189 

green  645 

ofgnaiacum  321 

Gnido*8  421 

of  life  330 

Locatelli's  589 

odoriferous  590 

Perfian  322 

of  Peru  100 

faponaceoaa  4^9 

of  fulphur  48; 

of  Tolu  101 

of  turpentine  419 

traumatic  322 

Wade's  ih. 

Barbadoes  tar  198 

difiiUedoil  419 

Barberries  103 

gcUy  of  338 

Barilla  427 
Barks,  feafon  of  gathering     2$  3 

Barley  153 

Barley  water  282 

Bafil  186 

fiafilicum  ointment  635 

Baftard-fafron  118 

Bafiard-ftone-parfley  8; 

Banme  de  commandcnr  32a 

Bay-berries  164 

•  eledary  586 

effential  oil  362 

Bay  leaves  164 

Bdellium  101 

Beans  140 

buck-beans  342 

Malaca  bean  86 
Bearibreech  or  branknrfine       74 

9€dAraw,  ladies  14$ 

Bees 
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Bees 
Beets 

Benac  herb 
Benzoine 

flowers 
magifteiy 
tincture 
Betony 
Bezoar  Hone 

prepared 
Bezoar  oiineral 
withdli 
Bezoardic  powdef 
Birch 

Birthworts 
Bi&opfweed 
BifittAtk 

snaeiftenr 
Biilott 
Bitters 
Bitter  ale 

tnfttfioa 
^        purging 
tmaare 
wine 
Bitter-apple 
Eitter^fwcet 
Bitter-?eich 
Bitumens 
Black- berries 
Bkaed-thifUe 
Blifiering  pladers 
epithem 
ointments 
Bloodftone 

prepared 
Bloebottle 
Bolar  eanhs 
fiole*armenic 

French,  See. 
compoand  powders 
Bolafes 

alexipharmac 
of  alum 
antidyfenteric 
of  camphor 
of  caftor 
cathartic 

with  mercury 
diaphoretic 
diuretic 


103 
119 

iOZ 

479 

103 
104 

540 

544 

S$« 

10+ 

9* 

«3 

los 

106 

70 
30s 

"d. 

305 
293 
128 
136 
190 

at 
an 
"7 

64^ 
644 

ass 

6s 
106 

a. 
549 

579 
i». 
580 
SSa 
<8o 
it. 

a. 

it. 


23 


Bolofes,  emmenagogue   fi^e  58s 

febrifoge  it. 

hyfteric  f^. 

iliac  585 

mcKurial  i^. 

emetic  <^. 

peroral  *i» 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury  H. 

rheumatic  ^ 

fcillitic  584 

fadorific  i^m 

treacle  ii. 

turpentine  it. 

Bones  63 

Borage  107 

Borax  it. 

its  fedative  fidt  480 . 

Boxwood  no 

empyreumatic  oil  41 8 

Brakes  142 

Bramble  211 

Bran  242 

Brankurfine  74 

Brafil  wood  ^  218 

Bread  242 

fow-bread  94 

Briar»  wild  134 

Brim^onCy  fie  Sulphur  234 

Brooklime  102 

Broom  146 

butcheribroom  211 

Broth,  viper  283 

Biyony  108 

compound  water  393 

Bttckbeans  242 

Buckthorn  229 

„    ,         fy^^P  347 
Bagle 

fittglofs 

Burdock 

decodioa  285 

Burgundy  pitch  202 

Burnet  199 

Burnet-faxifrage  it. 

black  200 

Butcheribroom  211 

Butler's  ale  302 

Butter  of  antimony  538 

Butterbur  4.98 


Cabbages 


i 
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Carroty  deadl/ 
Cafcarilla 


Cabl>agc$                          /^e  108 

Caflia 

Calamine 

110 

ele^ry 

prepared 

2SS 

pulp 

cerate 

646 

Cailia  lignea 

oiQiment 

i6. 

Caifidony 

Calamint 

Ill 

CafTumunar 

Calamus  aromaticaa 

1^. 

Caftor 

Calcination 

56 

bolus 

Calomel 

5»9 

tin^urcs               30; 

Calx  of  antimon/ 

S^9 

fimple  water 

mercurj 

512 

Cataplasms 

tia 

503 

aromatic 

Camels  hay 

iS$ 

comphorated 

Cammock 

187 

of  cummin 

Camomile,  fei  Chamomile 

124 

difcutient 

Cam  peachy  wood 

167 

emollient 

Camphor                              12,  13 

ifchiadic 

bolus 

580 

ripening   . 

cataplafm 

649 

ftomachic 

emulfion 

606 

fuppuratifig 

•      J«>P 

609 

Catechu 

ointment 

635 

Catmint 

folution  in  oil 

33^ 

Cauliflower 

folutton  in  fpirit 

3^7 

Cauftic,  antimonial 

Candies,  fee  Prefer vcs 

336 

common  milder 

Canella,  white 

i'4 

flroQger 

Cantharides 

"5 

lunar 

tinfturcs 

306 

Cautery,  potential    . 

ptaliers 

632 

Cayan  pepper 

ointments 

644 

Celandine 

Capers 

116 

Centaury 

Caper,  bark; 

/*. 

extraa 

Capillary  herbs 

250 

Cerate  of  calamine 

Capficum 

2QI 

epulotic 

Caranna 

116 

mercurial 

Caraway  feeds 

119 

Turner's 

'*               efl'ential  oil 

360 

white 

fpirituous  water 

394 

yellow 

Cordamom  feedar. 

116 

Cerufle                            1 23 

fpirituous  water 

393 

compound  powder 

tinclurc 

307 

CerufTe  of  antimony 

Carduus  I)enedi6i(;i9 

*i7 

Ceterach 

excrad 

3"5 

Chalk 

infufion 

269 

prepared 

funple  water 

375 

decodion 

C^rline  thalle 

118 

julep 

Carpobalfdm 

ii. 

Chalybeate  preparations,  fet 

Carrot 

*3S 

Steel  Undures 

of  Crete 

i6. 

«37 

120 

58^ 

:^6o 

laa 

23:^ 

I2E 

a. 

580 
f  308 

375 
647 

649 
647 

649 

648 

649 
648 

182 
]o8 

53« 
429- 

490 
428 
201 
124 

122 

404. 

646 

ih. 

a. 
ib, 
ib. 
ih. 

5^1 
550 

530 
'*3 

n3 

279 
610 

3'» 


Chalybeate 
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Chalybeate  wine  fage  294 

Chamomile  124 

efleiicial  oil  361 

oil  by  deco^on     330 

iimpie  water  377 

extra^  404 

wild  1 30 

ChaAe  tree  77 

Cheeierennet  14; 

Cherries  laz 

black  cherry  water    376 

winter  cherries  jj 

Chervil  123 

Chickpeas  125 

Chickweed  81 

China  root  12^ 

Chio  tarpentine  238 

Chocolate  nut  j  10 

Cicely  fweet  180 

Cichory  125 

Cinnabar  of  antimony  5  39 

'  fadlitious  509 

native  126 

Cinnamon  127 

eflential  oil  361 

fimple  water  377 

fpfrituous  water      394 

infufion  277 

tindiure    '  308 

Cinqoefoil  194 

Circulatory  veflels    '         44,  304 

Citrons  127 

Citruls  ib. 

Civet  249 

.^^  '53 

Clays  23 

Clivers  90 

Clove-july-flowers  1 1 9 

fyrup  342 

fpice  J 19 

eiTential  oil'  360 

Coating  glafles  34 

Cobalt  93 

Cobweb  90 

Cochineal  1 27 

Coffee  128 

•  Colbatch's  ftyptic  powder        543 

Colcothar  of  vitriol  443 

Cold  feeds  250 

Colcwor(s>  garden  108 

fca  •  ih. 
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Colleaion  of  (imples       pag^  251 

Collyriums  b20 

dry  of  Rhazi  560 

Colophony  420 

Loloquintida  1 28 

extraa^       408,  414 

pills  569 

Coltsfoot  243 

Columbines  90 

Com  fry  129 

Comminution  ^3 

ConfedUon  of  Archigenes        591 

cordial  414,   j^i 

of  Damocrates         ib. 


of  kermes 
Japonic 
Pauline 
*       Rawleigh's 
Conferves 
Conferve  of  hipps 

lavender 
mallows 
mint 

Orange  peel 
roiemary 
rofes 
rue 

fcurvy-grafs 
iloes 

woodforrel 
wormwood 
Confound^  middle 
Lontrayerva 


349 
589 

59* 
414 

336 

"J. 

334 

ib. 

334 
ib, 

336 
334 
335 
109 
129 


compound  powder  551 

Copaiba  balfam  go 

compound  oil  420 

Copal  ,20 

Copper  I 

calx  ^, 

cryftals 

volatile  tindiure  499 

Copperas  ,^sj 

^oral  120 

prepared  ^^j 

Coralline  | 
Coralline  mercnry 

Coriander  j  20 

Cork  233 

Cornachini's  powder  c  c  » 

Cornel            "^  \\l 

Corn-rofe  •      *93 
Codmary 


29 

5'3 


6s6 

CoKmar^ 

Coitus 
Cowilipft 

fyrup 
Crab  applet 
Ciabs  claws 

prepared 


INDEX. 


130 

114 

25s 


cooipounil  powder  550 


Crabs^ea 

prepared 
Oaneibill 
Oeam  of  tartar 
.  Cre£ea 

fciaiioicrefles 
Ciocus  of  aatimony 
waihed 
medicinal 
of  in>n»  aperient 
altringent 
CrocQS  of  metak 
Crowfoot-Cfane(bilI 
Cryrtai 

Cryfiallization 
Cryftals  of  copper 
uriar 
Cttbebs 
Cttcoffiber 

wild  cucomber 
Cocarbit 
Cttnanin 

eflentia)  o3 
catapiafm 
plaiter 
Ciirraau>  red 

geily 
Cot  rant  rai&na 
Cy perns  root 
Cyprefs  tree 
%^yprtts  turpentine 

D. 
Daify^s  elixir 

DatUes 
Damaik  tp(e 
Damfons 
Dandelion 
Danewort 
Dacet 

Bead  nettle 
Deadly  carrot 
Deadly  nigbtihadc 


46. 


»«4 

140 

47J 

.56 

J26 

495 

146 

04 

4$9 

498 

47a 

'S. 

»34 

361 

647 
628 

209 

33» 
248 

«34 
132 

238 


3»7 
10a 
209 

205 

>3^ 

"34 
1^3 
239 

227 


Dccantatioa  fage  4.C 

Deco&ions  268,  278 

antifebrile  28^4 

antibedic  283 

ailringent  285 

of  burdock  «^. 

of  chalk  279 

common  287- 

diuretic  28$ 
fcbnfoge  28^ 

for  fomeatationa  287 
for  glyfters  ib» 

of  Japan  earth  286 

Japonic  279 

ideric  280 

of  logwood  285 

nephntic  2&0 

nitrous  281 
peroral  it, 

Pernviaa  28& 
feneka  it. 

fnakeroot  28  c   • 
of  tamarinds  with  fena  aSz 

vulnerary  284 

wbite  278 

compound  279 

of  tne  wooda  280 
Deflagration  57 

Deliquiation  43 

Depuration  45 

Defpumation  ^« 

Detonation  57 

Devil's  bit  178 

Diachylon  plafter  626 

Diafcordium  588 
Diet-drinks,  fit  Ales,  Wines,  De- 

codions« 

Digcftion  .J4 

eflential  oil  360 

fimple  water  374 

Diftillation  49 

of  fimple  waters  370 

of  vinous  fpirits  381 

of  acid  fpirits  443 

of  alkaline  fpirits  430 

of  eflential  oils  333 

of  empyrcumatic  oils  /^\6 

Dictander  16$ 

Dittany  of  Crete  135 

white  or  baftard     143 

Dock 
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Dock                              pagi 

163 

Eledary,  alexeterial        fagi 

"§: 

water  dock 

ih. 

alterative 

Dodder  of  chyme 

133 

antiepileptic 

ib. 

Dog-rofc 

M4 

antidyfenteric  586,  $98 

Dog's  mercary 

176 

aromatic 

59« 

Doable  tongue 

4S3 

of  arum  root 

334 

DnigoDs 

136 

balfamic 

59« 

Dragant  gain,y(f  Tragacanth 

I. 

of  bayberries 

585 

Draughts 

609 

binding 

ioz 

cathartic 

616 

caryocofline 

588 

ialine 

ib. 

of  cafia 

586 

diaphoretic 

617 

chalybeate 

598 

diuretic 

ih. 

deobftruent 

-^?/. 

anodyne 

ih. 

for  a  gonorrhcea 

oily 

607 

of  guaiacum 

a. 

Drops*  palfy 

386 

haemorrhoidal 

60X 

of  life 

328 

incraflating 

600 

Dropwort 

H« 

lenitive 

587 

Drying  of  fimples 

252 

nephritic 

600 

Dungs 

232 

paralytic 

ib. 

Dwarf *elder 

136 

perioral 

588 

Peruvian 

600 

E. 

purgative  acid 
laponaceous 
Of  fcammony 

601 

ib. 

Earths,  general  divifion  of  21*62 

j88 

£arth,  fullers 

126 

of  fcbrdium 

ib. 

lapan 
Lemnian 

»55 

of  fttlphur 

60s 

107 

Blemi 

•37 

fealed 

167 

ointment 

638 

Silefian 

107 

Eleutheria 

•37 

Earthworms 

170 

Elixir  of  aloes 

325 

Eaton's  ftyptic 

318 

afthmatic 

324 

£aa  d*arqueba(ade 

398 

Daffy's 

316 

de  carmes 

383 

of  health 

de  lace 

442 

of  guaiacum 

3*« 

de  Rabel 

455 

of  myrrh  compound 

3|5 

Ednlcoration 

48 

paregoric 

Eel 

88 

pedloral  ^ 

Ah. 

Eggihells  prepared 
Blaterium 

256 

402 

of  propriety 
Helmont*s 

§23 

Elder 

216 

Paracelfus*s 

/3*3 

berries,  rob  of 

399 

vitriolic 

^  ii. 

floWers,  fimole  water 

380 

facred 

326 

oi]bydecodion33i 

ftomachic       ^ 

30| 
326 

ointment 

641 

uterine 

Elder,  dwarf 

136 

of  vitriol     . 

3«J 

Elecampane 

138 

acid 

IIJ 

candied 

337 

dulcified 

extract 

405 

Mynficht's 

ni 

Eleftaries                         ^ 

-   *«5 

Vigani's 

Eledary,  acid             -' 

597 

Elks  hoof                                77 
U  u                        Slutnatioa 
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Elutriation 

f^g^  55 

Extrad  orf  Radiaa 

page  4o9 

Emerald 

64 

of  rue 

407 

Emetics 

70 

of  faffron 

411 

Emiilfions 

60c 

of  frfvin 

407 

Emalfiooy  Arabic 

606 

offtccl 

294 

with  arum 

608 

Thebaic 

%tx 

camphorated 

606 

of  wormwood 

404 

common 

605 

Eyebrighc 

140 

oily 

607 

F. 

purging 

of  (permaceti  607. 

Endive  138 

Ens  Veneris  449 

Epithems  648 

bfiftering  ^, 

volatile  440 

Epfom  fait  214 

Eryngo  139 

candied  336 

EiTence^  alexipharmae  329 

of  ambergris  328 

of  lemons  363 

of  Ncroli  97 

royal  328 

of  the  woods  ,  329 

EiTential  oils  353 

falts  475 

Ethereal  fpirit  455 

Ethiopic  pills  573 

Ethiops  antimonial  54; 

mineral  508 

martial  494 

{ivaporation  48 

Exficcation  52 

^preflion  ib. 

j|ktr»aion  43 

%traas  403 

El^d,  cathartic  413 

W       of  centaury  404 

of  chamomile  tb. 

of  elecampane  40; 

of  gentian  ih* 

Ol^uaia^um  407 

onEjack  hellebore    406 

—          of  heaUock  400 

'of  jalap  412 

of  liquorice  4^9 

of  logwood       406,  41 3 

of  opiu  m  by  digeHion  4 1 5 

of  Peruvian  bark4o6>4  3 

ofplantane  ^400 


Fats  18,  98 

prepared  or  purified  257 

Featherfew  174 

Fennel  142 

eflential  oil  3^' 

fimple  water  37^ 

Fennel  flower  183 

hogs- fennel  199 

Fetfugreek  143 

Fermentation  S 

Fern  14a 

Feverfew  174 

Figs  118 

Figwort  223 

Filtration  4$ 

Fir  72,  238 

Fif(}-glue  156 

Flag,  fweet  ui 

yellow  water- flag  147 

Flax,  common  169 

purging  %h. 

Fleawort  206 

Flies,  SpaniHi  115 

Flint  64 

Flixweed  228 

Flower  de-luce  1 58 

yellow  water  flower-de-luce  1 47 

Flowers  of  bepzoine  479 

fal  ammoniac  463 

fulphur  484 

waflied        ih. 

fteel  496 

zinc  542 

Fluellin                 '  137 

honey  of  350 

Fluxes  for  metals  57,  532 

Fomentation,  anodyne  287 

aromatic  ih. 

common  ib. 

ilrengthening     288 

Foxglovc'^N  I J  5 

^  Frank* 
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Frankincenic                   page 

248 

Glyfter,  foetid 

page  6tz 

Friar's  balfam 

32a 

Opiate 

621 

Frogs  /pawQ 
Fallen  earth 

207 

purgative 

6as 

ia6 

Harch 

63t 

Falminating  gold 

489 

turpentine 

62a 

Fomicory 

»44 

Goats  rue 

'4? 

Fomaces 

30 

Gold 

98 

Fnfion 

55 

fulminating 

4«o 

mofaic 

506 

G. 

potable 

489 

Golden-rod* 

1$ 

Galangat 

144 

Goldilocks 

aja 

Galbanum 

ih. 

Goofrgrafs 
Gourd  feed 

90 

pariiied 

261 

13a 

Galenic  pharmacy 

I 

Grains  of  paradife 

146 

Gatls 

145 

cnidian 

220 

Gamboge 

iS, 

oily,  purging 

226 

pills 

97^ 

Grafs 

146 

Gargarirm,  aftringent 

621 

Gromwell 

169 

common 

iS. 

Groundivy 

150 

emollient 

ib. 

Groundpine 

124 

detergent 

ib. 

Gronndfel        ^ 

«J9 

Garlick  . . 

78 

Guaiacnm^  gum  and  wood       148 

oxymel 

35» 

balfam 

321 

fyrap. 

X 

elixir 

.*. 

Garner  ftone 

enipyreomaticaloil  41 8 

Gafcoign's  powder    • 

55^ 

extrad 

407 

Gcliy  of  barberries 

338 

refin 

410 

currants 

ib. 

tindure,  volatile    iio 

hartfliorn  • 

»83 

wines 

301 

quinces 

338 

Guido's  balfam 

42  r 

Gentian 

146 

Guinea  pepper 

201 

extras 

405 

Gtim 

13.66 

Germander 

123 

Gum  of  aloes 

407 

water  germander 

223 

ammoniacam 

84 

Gilla  of  vitriol 

464 

anime 

88 

Ginger 

249 

Arabic 

>49 

fyrup 

ib. 

cherry  and  piam  tree     •  //>. 

Ginfc^ng 

Glais  veifels,  coating 

146 

536 

ill: 

li}7 
•  148 

Glafs  of  antimony 

150 

cerated 

537 

janiper 

»S9 

Gla6-wort 

160 

lac 

i6» 

Glauber's  fait 

486 

feneka 

't 

Glutinous  fubftancoa 

66 

tragacaoth 

Glyttcr,  anodyne 

621 

Gom-refjn 

14 

aftringent 

622 

ftraining  of 

26T 

for  the  colic 

621 

Gypfum 

23,    65 

common 

622 

H.  • 

domcfHc 

ib. 

Hartfliorn 

130 

empllient     '' 

621 

calcioed 

259 

.^' 

Unz 

Hartfliorn 

66o 


INDEX. 


HartfliorD  gelljr  A^^  283 

oHp  fall,  ffiric  430 

Hartftongae  168 

Hartwoit  ai6 

Hawthorn  229 

Hedgehyflbp  148 

Hedgffnuftard  139 

Hellebore,  black  151 

extrafi  406 

dnapre  ^13 

white  151 

honey  350 

cinaore  3SI 

Hematites  150 

Hemlock  125 

cxtnift  400 

Hemp  114 

water-hemp  130 

hemp-agrimony  ^  if. 

Henbane,  black  and  white  1 54 

Herb-benet  ^  1 19 

Herb-maftich  I73 

Herb-paris  152 

Herb-truelove  it. 

He/btwopence  184 

Hermodadyla  153 

Hierapicrn  55$ 

Hippi  134 

conienre  336 

Hogg.fennel  199 

Hone/  17A 

clarified  258 

Egyptian  634 

offluellin  350 

hellebore  ii* 

of  herb  mercitrj  i^. 

\of  roiet  it' 

folutive  ii- 

Hofity  water  386 

Honty  fackle  1 16 

Hops  170 

Horehoimd.  173 
Horns          *  63 

Horferadiih  207 
cQmponnd  water  397 

Horfetail  121 

Hot  feeds  t^ 

Hoandftongtffe  134 

Houfeleek  224 

Hungary  water  384 

Hypocifiis  154 


Hytbp 


eflential  oil 
fimple  water 

J.I. 


37» 


Jack-by-the*hedge 

j«i«p    ^ 

extrafts 

refin 

tinftures 


78 
>55 

412 

410 

310,  311 

Jamaica  pepper,  fa  Pimento   20 1 
apan  earth  i^g 

decoaion  286 

tindore  311 

troches  s^S 

J'afinine  156 

deric  decodbn  28a 

.  ernfalem*oak  loS 

[  ernfalem-fage  206 

*  efuitt  bark,  fee  Peruvian        19$ 
ews-ear  98 

ews*pitch  ^  106 

ncineration  56 

Indian  leaf  171 

Infernal  ftone  490 

Infufions  261 

Infttfionj  alkaline  276 

ant^corbatic  t^. 

bitter  27 


276 


purging 
of  carduus 
cephalic 

of  cinnamon  277 

diuretic  ii, 

of  iinfeed  276 

peroral  it. 

paralytic  277 
of  Peruvian  bark     270 

of  rhubarb  27$ 

offena  274 
with  lemon     it. 

Injedion,  balfamic  62 

mercurial 

Infpiffation  53 

Ipecacoanha  156 

tindure  29$ 

wine  •      ii. 

tiMkAate  153 

Iron         "^  140 

prepariiiQns  of  492 

^.  Iron, 


1 


INDEX 

Lavender 


Iran. /if  Steel                pagt  140 

XfingUii 

"r 

Juices 

263 

fcorbotie 

^ 

Jojobes 

Jttlep,  alexipbannae 

«S9 

611 

of  ammontacom 

6ia 

aatihyaeric          611 

,612 

binding 

614 

of  camphor 

609 

add 

610 

carminative 

611 

of  chalk 

610 

cooline 

cordial                 61 1 

611 

9  61a 

diaphoretic 

61a 

diaretic 

'1 

feti4 

kydragogat 

ih. 

(yftenc               tfii 

,611 

of  mu(k 

610 

flomachic 

61s 

\  uly-flowers 

119 

*  uaiper-berries 

36* 

eflential  oil 

rob 

408 

compound  water 

394 

Juniper  gum 

'?i9 

wood 

ib. 

Ivjr 

ik. 

K. 

Kermet  graint 

160 

confeaion 

349 

.     H^9 

343 

mineral 

535 

Knee-holly 

an 

Knotgrafii 

12s 

L. 

Labdanum 

160 

Lac 

16s 

tinflure 

312 

Ladies  bed-ftraw 

145 

ladies  mantle 

77 

Lard»  tried  or  purified 

«$7 

Laudanum  liquid 

of  Sydenham 

314 

9^ 

r 
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tag€  164 

conferve  33s 

eflential  oil  36a 

Ipirit,  fimple  38$ 

componnd      A. 

French  23  a 

Lavender*cottoA  72 

LaureU  fpurge  164 

Lazuli  ftone  16s 

Lead  203 

burned  500 

red  ib. 

white  501 

fugar  ibm 

vinegar  291 

tinaure  316 

ointment  241 

Leeks  204 

Lemnian  earth  107 

Lemon  juice  i$8 

fyrop  343 

Lemon  peel  1^8 

candied  337 

eflential  oil  363 

Lemon  thyme  240 

Lentils  l6c 

Lentiflc  tree  ib. 

L90pards*bane  136 

Lettnce»  garden  162 

wild  163 

Levigation  25$ 

Ley,  foap  418 

of  iron  496 

of  tartar  437 

Lily  of  the  valley  167 

w$ter  lily  t86 

white  lily  167 

Lime  •  14a 

Lime-ftone  22,  6a»  112 

Lime-water,  fimple  ;  271 

moi«  compounded  ,    272 

lefs  conipounded  ib. 

Lime-tr^  241 

Linaus,  fit  Lohoch  603 

Liniment  anodyne  647 

ArcaBUs'a  63  S 

hsemorrhoidal  647 

a»ercurial  646 

faponaceous  ^39 

i)f  three  ingredients  64^ 

volatile  ^40, 64$ 

U  a  3  l4ninienr» 
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Linimenty  white  page  64$ 

Liofeed  169 

iofufion  276 

exprefTedoil'  266 

Liquid  aoiber  169 

Liquorice  147 

extra&  405 

Litharge  169 

vinegar  of  29 1 

Liver  of  antimony  527 

of  fulphur  486 

Liverwort  166 

a(hco]oQred>  ground  ib. 

noble  11^2 

Locatel]i's  balfam  589 

Lockyer's  pill  55^ 

Logwood  167 

decodion  285 

cxlraa  496>4«3 

Lohochs  603 

Lohocb,  balfamic  604 

acidulous  ib, 

common  603 

of  linfeed  ib, 

of  manna  ib. 

faponaceous  ib» 

of  fpermaceti  604 

of  (larch  603 

Lotion 9  faponaceous  439 

Lovage  ,65 

Lozenges,  fee  Troche^  560 

Lunar  cauftic  490 

pills  492 

'Lngworty  fpotted  206 

Lupine  i^o 

Lutes  ^A 


M. 

i    eflentialoil 
.Madder 

MagUlery  of  benzoine 
of  bifmuth 
^tin 
Magneliaaloa. 
Maidenhair,  Canada 
Englifh 
true 

fyrup  of 
Malaca  bean 


170 
363 
210 
3*7 

506 

22,  469 

34S 
241 

75 

345, 
\i6 


Mallow  page  171 

conferve  33$ 

vervain-mallow  77 

Mandrake  172 

Manna  ib. 

lohoch  603 

Marble  22»  62 

Marigold  1 1 1 

Marjoram  171 

efTential  oil  363 

Marjoram*  wild  190 

eflential  oil  364 

Marmalade  of  quinces  338 

Marihmallow  82 

ointment  6^^ 

fyrup  340 

Mar  (h  trefoil  342 

Mafterwort              '  1 56 

Maftich  173 

wood  165 

herb  173 

Materia  medica  59 

Maudlin  76 

Mayweed  130 

Meadowfweet  248 

Meafures          v  36 

Mechoacan  174 

Medicinal  ftone  543 

Medlar  lyj 

Melilot  i7r 

plafter  628 

Melons  17^ 

Menftrua  39 

Mercury  91 

alkali2ed  508 

calcined  5 1 1 

calx  512 

coralline  513 

corrofive  precipitate  ^  1 2 

fublimate  5 1 5 

cinnabar  509 

dulcified  fublimate    518 

dulciiied  precipitate  522 

emetic,  yellow  523 

ethiops  508 

panacea,  red  514 

I   white  520 

precipitate,  brown  522 

green  ib. 

red  512 

fwcet  522 

^  Mer- 


I 
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Mercury  prccipitttc,  yellow 

P'S^S 

Moufe-ear 

/«K'9* 

white 

C20 

Mucilages 

66 

of  Wurt2  522 

Mucilage  of  quince-feeds 

18s 

•     purified 

507 

Mugwort 

94 

Iblution 

512 

fimple  water 

375 

fublimate,  corrofive   57; 

Mulberries 

178 

dulcified    518 

fyrup 

344 

Aigared 

508 

Mullein 

237 

Mercurial  bolus 

583 

Mufliroom,  duftv 

170 

cerate 

646 

Muik 

178 

injedioQ 

623 

bolus 

5  So 

•  ointment          637,  639 
pills         572,  573,  574 

Muftard-ieed 

$10 

227 

plafters 

629 

expreiled  oil 

266 

purgatives        572,  581 

whey 

288 

Mercury  herb,  Englifh 

107 

hedge- muftard 

'39 

French 

176 

mithridate-muftard    240 

dogs 

it. 

treacle- muftard 

a. 

honey  of 

350 

Myrobalans 

'79 

Metals 

^3 

Myrrh 

186 

Mezereoa 

*77 

compound  elixir 

326 

Milfoil 

t». 

compound  powder 

$s* 

Milk 

161 

tin^ure 

313 

fugar  of 

g? 

^      tindure  with  aloes 

3>4 

Milk  of  ammoniacum 

troches 

S6i 

of  futphur 

487 

Myrtk 

iSo 

virgins 

327 

Millepedes 

>77 

N, 

prepared 

26Z 

wine 

29$ 

Nard,  Celtic 

]8t 

Millet 

^77 

Indian 

ik 

Millmountatn 

169 

Navew 

180 

Miltwaft 

125 

Nep 

482 

Mint . 

"75 

Nephiitic  wood 

.*. 

conferve 

334 

Nettle,  dead 

163 

eiTential  oil 

363 

Roman 

S48 

fimple  water 

379 

Ntghtflude,  common 

'S. 

fpirituous  water 

39$ 

deadly 

tinAure 

269 

woody 

•136 

Mint,  pepper 

176 

Nitie 

I83 

eflential  oil 

363 

antimoniate(l 

ti'  <29 

fimple  water 

379 

cubic 

'    470 

fpirituous  water 

39S 

fixed 

426 

Mifletoe 

24« 

purified 

462 

jifithridate 

S9» 

vitriolated 

467 

Mithridate-muftard 

240 

decodion 

281 

Mixtures 

609 

troches 

562 

Moneywort 

;s 

fpirit 

447 

Mofaic  gold 

dulcified 

>• 

4|6 

184 

MothcT-of-thyme 

226 

Nutmegs 

Motherwprt 

»«7 

roafted 

2eo 

^  Nutmegs,     ] 

/^ 

X 

^ 
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Natmegii  cflential  oil     fage  363 

exprefledoil  185 

fpiricuous  water  J90 

O. 

Oak  207 

Oak  ^r  Jerafiilem  1 08 

Oata  97 

Ochre                                239  186 

Odoriferous  balfam  590 

eflence  323 

oil  ^^± 

trochea  566 

water  386 

Oils,  by  infufion  and  cotton  330 

expreiTed                  10,  26; 

cmpyreumatic  418 

reified  421 

eflendal  3^3 

concrete  1  z 

Oil  of  almonds,  exprefjti  266 

of  amber,  emfyreumatic  48 1 

animal,  empyreum.  re3,  421 

of  an ni feed,  ejential  360 

of  Barbadoes  tar,  emf.  419 

of  bayberrics^  ejl  362 

of  bays,  exp,  164 

of  box,  tmp.  418 

of  bricks,  emp.  419 

camphorated  332 

of  caraway  feeds,  eff.  360 

of  chamomiie,  ejf,  361 

of  chamomile,  dicoSi,  330 

of  cinnamon,  eJJ\  361 

of  cloves,  eff.  360 
.    ofCopaibacompound,«ffir/.42o 

of  cammin  feeds,  eJf.  361 

'    of  dill  kc^^  eJf.  360 

HOf  elder,  ifefo^.  331 

\f  fennel  feeds,  ^.  361 

j^cen,  decoQ.  331 

OC  guaiacum,  ^m/.  418 

of  hjrtlhorn,  tmp.  430 

of  hyi.O£,  eJf.  362 

oi  Jamam  pepper,  eJf,  364 

of  juniper  berries,  eJf*  362 

of  lavender,  tff.  ib, 
of  lemon  peel,  eff.     266,  3C;3 

ofjinfeed,  txp,  266 

of  mace,  tjf.  363 


Oil  of  mace,  ixp.           fagt  iS$ 

of  marjoram,  iff,  363 

of  mint,  eff^  ih. 

of  mucilages,  dicoS.    "  331 

of  muftard  feed,  exp.  266 

of  Neroli,  ^  gj 

of  nutmegs,  e^.  185 

of  nutmegs,  exp,  365 

odoriferous,  infuf.  332 

olive,  exp,  186 

of  orange-flowers,  ^  97 

of  orange-peel,  ^  266 

of  origanum,  effl  364 

palm  191 

of  pennyroyal,  eff.  364 

of  peppermint,  e^  363 

of  rhodium,  effl  364 

rock-  198 

of  rofemary,  eff.  364 

of  rue,  «^  i& 
of  faint John^s  wort,  infuf,  331 

of  fai&fras,  ^  36$ 

of  favin,  ^  364 

of  foot,  emp.  434 

of  turpentine,           3659  419 

of  wax,  emp,  420 

of  wormwood,  eff.  359 

of  fulphur,  fo  caUid^  444 

of  tartar  per  deiiquinm  427 

of  vitriol  443 

OiJy  draught  607 

emulnoa  ih. 

purging  grain  226 

Ointment  otArcaeus  638 

bafilicum,  black  63d 

green  ib. 

yellow  ib. 

for  bliftert  644 

blue,  milder  637 

fironger  ib. 

of  calamine  646 

digeftive  647 

drying^  637 

Egyptian  634 

of  elder  641 

emollient  638 

epifpaflic  644 

for  the  eyes  640 
ok  four  ingredients  636 

green  64$ 

of  gum  elemi  638 
■"   .,^                 Ointment 


\ 
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Ointmeat  for  tbe  itch  page  63  ; ,  642 

of  tnarihinallows  ib* 

mercurial  630 
of  mcrcory  precipitate  ib, 

nerve  ib, 

natntum  640 

paralytic  646 

pomatum  642 

of  pompholix  638 

fatarnine  641 

fimple  ib, 

offulphur  642 

of  tar  640 

of  three  ingredients  642 

oftutty  643 
with  camphor  ib. 

▼ermifage  644 

white  635 
with  camphor  634 

yellow  637 

Olibanttm  187 

Olives  186 

Oneberry  152 

Onions  122 

Opiqoi  188 
extract  by  long  digefiion  4 1 5 

drained  261 

tindlures  314 

pills  ^74 

Opobaliamum  189 

Opodeldoc  439 

Opopanax  190 

Orach  97 

Oranges,  Seville  ib. 

Curaflba  98 

Orange  peel  97 

candied  337 

con  ferve  335 

eiTential  oil  '  260 

fyrup  341 

iimple  water  yj^ 
fpiritaous  water  393 

Orchis  221 

Origanum  J90 

eiTential  oil  364 

Orpiment  93 

Orpine  1 30 

Orris  root  158 

Ofmund-royal  142 

Oileocolla  191 

Oxeye  daify  loa 


Oxymel  of  garltck 
peroral 
fimple 
of  fquillt 

Oyfterfhells  prepared 


6^5 

aft. 
^55 


X 


Palm  oil  191 

Palmer's  powder  461 

Paify  drops  386 

Panacea  of  antimony  53^ 

of  mercttry«  red  514. 

white  529 

nitrous  463 

Panic  19a 

Paradife  grain  144 

Pareira  brava  193 

Pariley ,  com  mon  1 99 

fimple  water  379 

Macedonian  199 

ballard  ftone  8$ 

Parfneps  194. 

Peach  19; 

Pearls  17a 

prepared  2^$ 

Pearl  aflies  126 

Pearl-barley  15 

Peas                                       .  20a 

Pellitory  of  Spain  207 

of  the  wall  194 

baltard  z<A 

Pennyroyal  H, 

eflVntial  oil  364 

fimple  water  379 

fpirituous  water  397 

Peony  191 

compound  water  396 

Pepper  200,  :^t 

ItLtmiQZffee  Pimento  ^oi 

Pepperwort  ,  165 

Peruvian  bark  19^ 

decodioQ  285 

eledaries  600 

extraOs  406,413 

rcfm  4,1 

tinflure  3089  309 

wine  300 

infttfion  270 

Petroleum  i^g 

Phiionium  5^5 

Pile. 


666 

Pilewort 

Pills 

aloetic 
aromatic 
chalybeate 
cochiac 


INDEX 


fagi  125 
567 

of  coloqoiotida,  fimpje     ^68 
with  aloes  569 
common  ,    576 

deobilruent  $70 

purgative        ib. 
dyfentcric  577 

ethiopic  573 

foetid  571 

gamboge  57* 

gammofe  571 

of  jalap  568 

Lockyer's  535 

lunar  492 

Mathews's  574 

mercurial  572,  573,  574 

of  olibanum  57; 

pacific      ' 
pedorai 
Plummer's 
Rudius's 
Rufus's 

of  fcammony  with  aloes 
faponaceous 
fcillitic 
of  fpermaceti 
ftomachic 
fiorax 

ftrengthening 
of  tar 
of  two  ingredients 

Pi  me  Ji  to 

eilential  oil 

^  fimple  water 

^  fpiritQOus  water 

Kn  pern  el 

Pfcc-tree 

Piftachio  nuts 

PitcB 

Jei»y)itch 

Plantane  ^ 

extr^^t 

Plaftcrs 

Plaller  adhefive 

of  amm.  with  mercury 
aoodyne 


574 

576 
408 
576 
568 

576 

576 
575 

',? 

569 
201 

364. 

379 
396 

86 
200 
185 
202 
106. 
202 
400 
624 

627 
629 
6»+ 


Plafter,  anodyne  difcntient  /. 

antihyfteric 

bliftering 

cephalic 

common 

common  flicking 

common  with  gams 

common  with  mercury 

of  cummin 

defenfive 

diachylon 

drawing 

ej>ifpa(lrc 

with  gums 

of  hemlock 

melilot 

mercurial 

of  mucilages 

oxycroceum 

red  lead 

faffron 

flicking 

foap 

flrengthening 

ftomach 

fiippurating 

volatile 

warm 

wax 
Plums 

Poley-mountaia 
Polypody 
Pomatum 
Pomeeranates 
Pompholyx 
Poplar  buds 
Poppies*  garden 


wild 


fyrup 
fyrup 


Potafh 

Poteriu&'s  antihe6lic 

Poultice,  fte  Catapiafm 

Powders 

Powder  of  Algeroth 

of  aoober  compound 

antiepileptic 

aromatic 

of  arum  compound 

bezoardftc 


633 
625 

632 
625 
626 
6zy 

ib. 
62g 
628 

ib. 
626 
625 
632 
627 
626 
628 
629 
630 
628 
630 
j528 
627 
531 
630 
^31 
633 
440 
633 
625 
20$ 
20 


642 

148 

204 

ib. 

192 

344 
^93 

126 

543 

547 
539 
554 
5S« 
555 
548 
55» 


Powder 
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Powder  for  the  bice  of  a  mad  dog 

pag$  S4i 

of  bole  with  opium       549 

of  bole  without  opium    ib, 

cariDinative  5^7 

cathartic  faline  iL 

cephalic  554 

of  cerufTe  compooDd   550 

des  chaj-crcux  535 

of  contrayerva  comp.  551 

Cornacchini's  553 

of  crabs-  claws  comp.  5  50 

to  promote  delivery     5^2 

diuretic  57 

fever  531 

Gafcoign's  5$i 

of  hiera-  picra  55^ 

for  the  king's  evil         558 

for  the  2oac  556 

of  myrrh  compound    562 

prince's  514 

offcammony         ^      553 

of fcordium  with  opium  556 

without  opium  555 


Queen  of  the  meadows    fagg  248 

Quicken  tree  228 

Quicklime  112 

Quickfilver  91 

Quinces  1 33 

jelly  338 

^ .    /yf"p  343 

Quince  feed  134 

mucilage  282 


of  fena  compound  5^3 

fternutatory  ib, 

flrengthening  558 

flyptic  of  Colbatch  543 

ftyptic  of  Helvetins  554 

temperating  $58 

teftaceous  compound    550 

teilaceous  cerated  596 

of  tin  503 

of  gum  tragacanth  594 

vermifuge  558 

Precipitation  47 

Prefervcs  336 

Prefer vcd  angelica  337 

elacampane  ih. 

eryngo  336 

lemon  peel  337 

orange  peel  ib. 

Primrofe  204 

Prunel  fait  468 

Prunes  205 

Puff  ball  170 

Pulps,  extra£lion  of  260 

Pumpion  194 

Purging- flax  169 

Purging  oily  grain  226 

PurSain  204 

Puirefadiion  ^'        7,  18 


Rajworc 
Raifins 
Rape 
R^erries 

fyrup 
Rattlefnake  root 
Realgar 
Redndtion 
Regulus  of  antimony 

martial 


medicinal 
flellate 

«3» 


Refins 

Refin  of  aloes 
black 

of  guaiacum     ^ 
of  jalap 

of  Peruvian  bark 
of  fcammony 
yellow 
Reft-harrow 
Revivification 
Rhapontic 
Rhodium  wood 

eflential  oil 
Rhubarb 

roafted 
in  fu  lion 

fyrup  with  femi 
tindtures  in  fpirit 
tindlure  in  wine 
Rice 
Rifingal 
Rob  of  elder  berries 

of  juniper  berries 
Rocket 
Rock«oiI 


'55 

248 

181 
110 

344 

22J 

53« 
S3« 

533 

409 

407 
420 
410 
ib. 
411 
41a 
361; 

209 
167 

364 
208 
259 

275 
347 
315 
296 
190 
93 
399 
408 

«59 

198 

Rod, 
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Rod,  goldea 
Rofe,  dam<i(k 

fimple  water 
fyrnp 
whey 
Rofe,  red 

confcrvc 
ho.>ey 
fugar 
fyr   p 
tindure 
vinegar 
Rofemary 

confcrve 
eflential  oil 
fpiric 
Rorewood 
Roe 

conftrve 
extrad 
cfleotial  oil 
fimple  water 
Rue,  goats 
Rupturewort 
Ru(h,  fweet 
Ruifia  aihes 
Ruft  of  fteel  prepared 
Rye 


INDEX. 


209 
380 
346 
288 
209 
335 
3SO 
564 

346 

289 
210 

364 
384 
167 

211 

.334 
407 

364 
380 

«4S 
«$3 

»59 
126 

493 
224 


Saltt»  alkaline,  fixed      fiige  423 


SafifW>n 

extraft 

fyrop 

tincture 

wine 
Saffron,  baftard 
Sagapenum 

\      of  Jerofalem 
%     wood  fage 
S^o 
Saint  John's  wort 

oil  by  infufion 
Salcp       ■  '^ 

Saline  mixture,  antiemetic 
cathartic 
diuretic 
Salts,  table  of  the  quantities 
•   foluble  in  water 
alkaline 


«3« 

4»* 
343 
309 
a94 
118 

213 
21^ 
206 
S16 

««3 
»54 
33' 

221 
6.5 
616 
617 

'I 


eiTential 
neotral 
Sal  ammoniac 


volatile 


»4» 


4*9 

47$ 
458 

434 
441 

434 

ai5 
481 
48* 

a '4 

215 

44« 


purified 
flowers  of 
fpirit 

dolcified 
volatile  falc 
Sal  gem 
Salt  of  amber 

purified 
bitter  purging 
common  or  fea 

fpirit  .     ^^_ 

coagulated  470 
dalcified    497 
diuretic 
of  hartfliora 
polychreil 
prunel 
purging  of  Glanber 

of  falioe  waters 
of  Rochel 
fedative 
of  Seignette 
of  foot 
of  forrel 
of  fie  el 
of  tartar 
of  tin 
of  vitriol 
of  wormwood 
of  zinc 
Saltpetre,  fee  Nitrt 
Samphire 
Sand  bath 
Sanicle 
Sapphire 

Sapphire-coloured  water 
Sarcocol 
Sariaparilla 
Saifafras 

eflTential  tSL 
Saturnine  tindure 
ointment 
Satyrion 
Sauce  alone 
Savin 
.     extraft 


47' 

a'4 

480 
474 
434 
475 
497 
4»* 

464 
4»5 

183 
131 
33  - 

"I 
619 
ai9 
aao 
a. 
365 
310 
641 
aai 

7« 
aia 


X 
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Savin  efleotUI  oil  page  364 

fimple  water  •  380 

Saronry  221 

Saanden,  white,  yelloWp  red  217 

Saxifrage,  barne(  199 

meadow  and  white  221 

Scabioos  %h. 

Scammonj  ih, 

ele^Ury  $88 

compoand  powder  5^3 

rc^lin  410 

Sciatica  crcflet  1 96 

Scordiam  223 

eleAary  588 

compound  powder  595 

Scorxonera  223 

Scarvygrafs  128 

conferva  334 

^irit  387 

golden  388 

Scnrvymfs,  Scotdi  108 

Sea-holly  1 39 

Sea-n)ois  129 

8ea-onion,  fee  Sqnill  222 

Sea-falt,  fee  Salt  common  2 1 5 

Sealed  earths  107 

Sebeftens  224 

Seggrum  155 

Selenites  23 

Self  heal  205 

Seua  224 

infufions  274 

powders  compound  593 

fyrup  with  rhubarb  347 

tindures  316 

Seneka  root  229 

decodion  286 

Senica  gum  149 

Septfoil  241 

Septic  ftone  428 

Sermonntain,  or  hartwort  226 

Service  228 

Shepherds-porie  1 1  o 

Silefian  earth  107 

Silk  226 

Silver  91 

preparations  of  490 

Silverweed  91 

Simarnba  .^27 

Simples,  rules  for  coll^A*) 

ing  and  prefervim^        \   ^' 


Simples,  general  titles 
including  feveral  of 
their  medicinal  dif* 
tri  buttons 
Sinapifm 
Skinks 
Slate,  Irifli 
Sloes 

conferve 
infpiilated  juice 
Smallage 
Snails 

Snakeroot,  Virginian 
decodion 
tindnre 
Snakeweed 
Sneezewort 
Soap,  almond 
hard 
purified 
foft 

of  tartar 
Soap  leys 
Soap  plader 
Soapwort 
Soldanella 
Solomon's  feal 
Solution 

Solution  of  mercury 
Soot 


669 
/^249 


648 
223 

MS 

205 

336 

ao5,  400 

9« 

170 

226 
281 
3^7 

200 

436 
218 

437 
219 

437 

219 
108 

2*7 

39 
«44 


oil,  (alt,  and  (piric  434 

tindure  310 

Sorrel  74 " 

eifentiat  fait  47; 

wood  forrel  1701 

conferve  33^ 

Southernwood 

Sowbread 

Spaniih  flies 

Spar  22/ 

Sparagus  /  96 

Species  aromatic  553 

offcordium  widit6pium556 

without  opinm  555 

Speedwell,  female  137 

male  244 

Spermaceti  228 

lohoch  604 

,      ^     pills  578 

Spignel  177 

Spike  164 

Spikenard 
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Spikenard                        ^r  181 

Spirits,  acid 

443 

alkaline 

430 

vinous 

38' 

tabic  of  their  weight 

37 

Spirit  of  amber 

481 

aromatic  faline 

441 

ethereal 

4SS 

of  hartihorn 

430 

of  lavender,  fimple 

385 

compound 

a. 

of  Mindereros 

473 

of  nitre 

447 

dalcified 

456 

of  roferoary 

384 

of  faffron 

411 

faline  aromatic 

441 

of  fal  ammoniac 

434 

with  quick-lime 

43  s 

dulcified 

441 

of  fcurvy-grafs 

387 

purging 

588 

offeafalt 

448 

coagulated 

470 

dulcified 

457 

of  foot 

434 

of  fulphar 

444 

of  turpentine 

365 

of  vinegar 

45' 

of  vitriol 

443 

dulcified 

4^3 

volatile  aromatic 

441 

foetid 

/*. 

fuccinated 

442 

of  wine,  proof 

230 

redlified    229 

.381 

'                         camphorated 

327 

\                     tartarizcd 

383 

SKeenwort 

123 

^ge 

250 

burned 

259 

Spniik 

76 

Spurge      .  ^ 

241 

Spurge- flax 

/^. 

Spurge-laurel 

164 

Spurge-olive 

177 

Squills 

222 

baked 

kgS 

dried 

i». 

bolus 

S84 

exymel 

35^ 

Squills,  pills 
fyr  up 
troches 


vinegar 
Starch 

glvftcr 
lohoch 
Stavefacre 
Steel 

alkalized 

foluble 

fugared 

fulphurated 

tartarized 

crocus 

flowers 

ley 

ruft  prepared 

fait 

tindures 

vitriol 


/age  576 

346 
562 
289 
24.2 
621 
603 
231 
140 

'1 

337 

494 

495 

/^. 

496 

493 
496 
3»^ 

497 

wine  294 

Sternutatory  powder  553 

Stocch^s  232 

Stone-parfley,  baflard  85 

Stone,  infernal  490 

medicinal  543 

feptic  428 

Stones,  precious  64 

Storax  233 

drained  260 

liquid  232 

Strawberry  bu(h  143 

Styptic  powder  554 

tindture  3 1  j 

water  620 

Sublimation  51 

Sublimate  mercury,  corrofive  ;i$ 

dulcified   51S 

Succory  12c 

Sugar  212 

of  milk  478 

of  rofes  564 

of  lead  501 

Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic       564 

Sugared  mercury  508 

337 


fteel 


Sulphur 


balfams 

flowers 

lac 


234 
485 

484 

.487 
Sulphur 
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Salphttr  liver  page  486 

ointments  642 

precipitated  487 

fpiri't  or  oil,  fo  called  444 

tin£lure  319 

volatile  487 

troches  562 

water  446 

of  antimony  $25 

golden  534 

precipitated    533 

Salphurwort  i99 

Sumach  236 

Swallow- wort  244 

Sweets  68 

Sweet-rufli  i59 

Sweet- trefoil  169 

Syrups  338 

Syrup,  balfamic  342 

of  buckthorn  347 

of  clove  july-flowers    542 

of  cowflips  346 

of  garlick  24^ 

of  ginger  349 

of  kcrmes  ^     343 

of  lemon  juice  *       ib. 

of  maidenhair  345 

of  marfhmallows  340 

of  meconium  344 

of  mulberries  it- 

of  orange  peel  341 

pcdoral  341,  345 

of  garden  poppies  344 

of  wild  poppies  345 

of  quinces  343 

of  pale  rofes  346 

of  dry  rofes  ih. 

folutive  of  rofes  ih. 

of  rafberries  344 

of  faftron  343 

of  fena  and  rhubarb     347 

fimple  ik 

of  fquills  346 

of  fogar  347 

of  violets  348 

Tablets,  >p  Troches  .  |6o 

Tacamahaca  236 

Talc  ^3^  ^S 


Tamarinds  page  236 

decodlton  with  fena  282  * 

Tamariik  237 

lame  poifon  244 

Tanfy  237 

wild  91 

Tar  202 

ointment  646 

pills  577 

water  270 

Tar»  Barbadoes  198 

oil  419 

Tartar  5,  237 

creme  474 

cryftals  473 

emetic  540 

ley  or  oil  per  deliquiam  427 

regenerated  47  q 

fait  423 

foluble  470 

terra  foliata  472 

vitriolated  465 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine        383 

deel  49; 

Tea  .  240 

antiphthifical  277 

Thebaic  extract  261 

tindure  298 

Thiftle,  bleflcd  117 

carline  118 

Thorn,  white,  or  haw  220 

buckthorn  fX 

^hyme,  common  and  lemon    240 

mother  of  226 

Tin  231 

calx  503 

magidery  506 

powder  50^ 

fait  tj. 

Tincal  107 

Tinglafs,  /ee  Bifmuth  105 

Tinfturcs  303 

Tincture  of  amber    ^  318 

of  ambergris  328 

of  antimoay  319 

diaphoretic    320 

antiphthifical  3 16 

aromatic  302 

balfamic  306 

of  benzoine  327 

bitter  30J 

Tindlure 


^^ 
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Tia^re  of  Gtmliarides   page  ^06 

of  cardamom  feeds  307 

ofcailor  ii. 

of  cador  compound  308 

cephalic  296 

cephalic  purging  it. 

of  cinnamon  .  308 
of  copper,  volatile  .  499 

foBtid  309 

of  guaiacum,  rolat.  3 1  o 

of  black  hellebore  3 13 

of  whjU  hellebore  3  2 1 

of  jalap  '  319 
^f  jalap,  compound »  3 1 1 

of  Japan  earth  «^. 

of  ipecacoanha  295 

of  iron  3  La 

of  lac  i^. 

of  martial  flowen  i6* 

of  melam  podium  313 

of  mint  269 

of  myrrh    .  3*13 

of' myrrh  and  aloes  314 

of  opium  ih. 

of  Peruvian  bark  30$ 
of  rhttbarb>fpirituon8  3 1  $ 

*   '                      vinous  296 

ofrofes  27; 

foyal  328 

iacred  297 

of  faiFron  .  309 

of  fait  of  tartar  320 

faturnine  316 

of  fena  it. 

offnakeroot  317 

of  foot  .310 

of  (leel  312 

k  flomachic         2989  317 

■             ftyptic  317 

^fudorific  3  to 

of(d]phur  ia, 

of  Ajlphur»  voiatUe  487 

•■-.thebaic  298 

AR  balfam  of  Tolu  320 

for  the  tooth*  ache  329 

of  valerian  321 

of  veratrum  st» 

Toads  109 

Toadflax  168 

Tobacco  182 

Tobacco-pipe  clay  ra6 


Tolu  balfam  ftigt  loi 

Tormentil  241 

Touchwood  76 

Tragacaath  gum  149 

compound  powder  554 

Treacle,  i^ndromachus's      .  59^ 

Edinburgh    ,  595 

Venice  59a 

Treacle  bola^  584 

vinegar  291 

water  391 

Treacle  muftard  .  240  . 

Trefoil,  fweet    ;        '  169 

marlh  ^42' 

Troches  560 

of  amber  554 

antacid  '563 

antacid  Jaxattve    \    564. 

anthelnrfntic    .  tf« 

antiifipnial  •  565 

bechicr  560,  561 

cardialgic  563 

of  Japan  earth  if, 

of  myrrh  561 

nerve  565 

•  of  nitre  '  562 

of  red  hud    .•  56c 

peroral,  black,  white, 

&c.  j6o 

purging  565 

^  of  rhubarb  if. 

of  rofes  564 

fialogogoe  566 

of  (quills  562 

ilomacfaic    V  ^66 

offulphur  562 

fweet  fmelling  566 

white  of  Rhs£  $60 

Truelove,  herb  152 

Turmeric  133 

Turneps  208 

Turner's  cerate  64JS 

Turpentines  238 

balfam  419 

bolus  '        584 

glyfter  622 

oil  and  ipirit  365,419 

Turpeth  mlnerdl  523 

root;..  243 

'  .^"^pared  256 
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Totty  ointments' 
Twopence,  herb' 


184 


Valerian,  garden  and  wild      243 

mixtyrt.  616 

tindiarea  321 
Vegetables,  their  analyiisi  Sec,    4 
rales  for  coUe^ng  2$  i 

Venice  tieacle       ^  592 

lorpentine  238 

Vcrdigrife  75 
prepared                '   *Si 

Verjuice  17a 
Vermilion,  fee  Cinnabar 

Vervain  244 

Vervain-mallow  77 

Veffcls  55 

Vetch,  bitter  190 

Vine  tree  246 

Vine,  wild  lo* 

Vinegar  74 

diftilled  451 

of  litharge  291 

prophyladic  290 

of  rofes  289 

of  fquilia  .  if, 

treacle  291 
yinoas  liqoors,  their  pro* 

'  du£lion  and  qnalitief  $ 

Violets  245 

fyrap  348 

Vipers  245 

broth     ,  283 

wine  295. 

fat  prepared  257 

Vipcrgraft  223 

l^irgins  milk  327 
Vitrification                      ,      '    5^ 
Vitriol,  green,  blue,  white    247. 
of  iron                  .     497 

of  zinc  542 

calcined-  {  465 

purified  464 

colcotbar  443 . 

gilla  464 

oil  or  fpirit  449 

fpirit  dulcified  453 

elixirs  324 

Vitriolated  nitre  467 


Vitriolated  tartar  fage  465 

ITnauous  fubilances  67 
Unguents,  /et  ointments. 

Ufquebaagh  ,  317 

Ufllon    ■  56 

W 

Wade's  batfam  322 

Wakerobin  94 

Wallflower/  124 

Walniit  ....  158 

Walhing  over  of  powders  257 

Waters  diMUed,  fimple  370 
i  fpiritttOttS     381 

Water  alexeterial,  fimple  374 
fpiritoous  391 
with  vine* 

gar  li. 

alum  619 

angelica-  375 

Anhalt  388 

anifeed,  compound  39Z 

arquebaiade  39  S 

aromatic  395 

balm,  fimple  378 

balm,  compound  383 

barley  282 

bryony,  compound  393 

caraway  .  394 

>     cardamom  '  393  « 

carduus  375 

cador             «  7^., 

chamomile  377 

black  cherries  376 
cinnamon,  fimple  •  377 
^.„r    .      0>'"tuous     394 

dill  feed  374 

elder  flowers  380 

fennel  378 

honey  -  386 
Hungary                    '3^4 

hyflbp  .,           .      .  378 

hyfteMc  '  ■  •  395 
juniper                       *   394 

lime,  fimple  271 

compound  272 

mint,  fimple  379 

fpiricttous  395 

mugwort  375 

nephritic  896 
X  X                                Water, 
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Water»  oafcmeg  >    f^^  i9^ 

odoriferoot  386 

orange  peel,  fimple  37  5 
orange  peel,  fpirituooi  393 
pariley  379 

pennyroyal,  fimple  ih, 
pennyroyal,  fpiritaoot  379 
peony,  compound  396 
peppermint,  fimple  397 
peppermint,  fpiiicuous  39$ 
Jamaica  pepper^ fi«ple  379 
Jamaica  pepper,  fpirit  596 


pbagedaenic 

plague 

borfe-fadifli 

roie 

rue 

fappkirc-coloured 

favin 

flyptic 

folphurated 

tar 

tfeacle 

vitriolic  blue 

vitriolic  camphorat. 

valerian,  compoaod 

vultierary 

wormwood 
Waterflag 

Water-germander,  fef  Scordium! 
Wax,  white  and  yellow  laa 

oil  4ao 

plader,  62  c 

Weights  s6 

table  of  the  weights  of  liquids  37 

Wheat  24a 

Whey  16a 

alam  iiS 

laxative  ii. 

maftard  1^. 

foorbtttk  ,.  289 

Whin,  petty  187 

Wines  24; 

aloetic  alkaline  29a 


620 

39^ 
397 
380 

619 
380 
620 
446 
270 
391 
620 

a. 

393 

398 
390 

i47 


Wine,  cntimonial 
aromatic 
bitter 
chalybeate 
emetic 
febrifuge 
gnaiacum 
ipecacoanha 
millepedes 
falFroii 
fcorbatic 
fteel 
viper 
Winter  cherries 
Winter*s  bark 
WolPs  bane 

wholefome 
Woods,  decoAion  of 

eflence  - 
Woodbine 
Woodroof 
Woodfi>rrel 

conferve 
Worms,  earth- 
Wormfeed 
Wormwood,  common 

Romaa  and  fea 
conferve 
extraA 
efiTential  <Al 
Axedfak 


f4^e  293 
299 
293 

a94 
293 
300 
301 

li 
294 
299 
294. 
495 

77 
248 
136 

90 
280 
329 
169 

96 

170 

334 
870 
218 
7* 
73 

33S 
404 

359 

4*5 


compound  waters  39a 


Yajcrow 


Z. 


Zarnich 
Zedoaiy 
Zinc 

pieptrationf  of 


•77 


83 
248 
249 
54« 
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ABIES 
Abies  caaadenfis 
Abrotaoom 
AbEnthium 
Acacia 

Acacia  germanica 
Acanthus 
Acecofa 

Acetoceila^  ^/ii  Lujula 
Acetum 

diftiliatum 
lithargy  rices 
prophyla^icam 
rofaceum 
fcillicicttm 
tberiacale 
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fulphuratus 
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antiipafmodicus 

ari  compofitus 

arthriticus  amarus 
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cum  ppio    j 
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carmihativus 

Carthufianus  -- 

cacharticus  falinus 
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diaromaton 
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diatra|acanthi 
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ad  partum 
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primcipis 
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Scolopendrian 
Scordiom 
Scorodods 
Scoreonera 

Scrophalaria  7 

aqaadca  majorj 
vulgaris 
Scbefteii 
Secale 
Sedum 
Seleaites 
Scmpcrvivank 
Sena 
SeAeka 
Senecio 
Senica  gam 
SeptiDcrvia 
Sericum 

Serpentaria  virginiana 
Serpyllum 

citrat)im 
Serum  aluminofum 

fcorbuucum 

iinapioom 

folotivum 
Sefamum 
Sefeli 

Sevum  ovillum  curatam 

Sicula 

Sief  albam 
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Simarouba 

Siaapi  it, 

Sinapifmus  649 

Sifon  8< 

Sium  aromaucam  if, 

Smvrnium  153 
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vuigare  227 
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coagulatus 
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Glauberi 
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fulphuris 

letebintbinas 
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tartarizattts 

tenuior 
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fOTtlS 
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caofticus 
foetid  us 
fuccinatus 
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pulYtratum 
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Succi  fcorbudci 
Saccinam 

prseparatam 
Snccus  praoornm  filv. 
Succifa 
Sulphur 

praecipitatUm 

vivum 

antimouii  auratam 

praecipitacom 
Sumach 
Symphytum 
Syrupns  ex  allio 
ex  akhae 
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a34 
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34f 

aurantiorum  corticum  341 

balfamicus  342 
caryophillorum  nibrorum  ii. 

croci  J43 

cydooiorum  ii. 

diacodion  344 

kermefiixttS  343 

limooum  it. 
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e  meconio 
mororum 
papaveris  albi 

erratici 
paralyfis 
peAoralis 
rofarum  folutivus 
e  rofis  ficcis 
rubi  idsi  fruAus 
iacchari 
de  leua  8c  rheo 
fcillidcus 
fimplex 

€  Cpina  cerriaa 
violarum 
Eingiberis 

T. 
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cardialgicae 

roiacese 
Tacamahaca 
Tamarindtts 
Tamarifcus 
''[  anacetum 
Tapfus  barbattts 
Taraxacum 
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Tartaras  fagi 

emeticos 
regenerattts 
folubilis 
vitfiolattts 
Tegula  hybernioa 
Tels  aranearum 
Telephium 
TereDinthins 
Terra  japonica 

foliaca  tartari 
lemnia 
figillata 
Silefiaca 
Thapfia 
Thea 

antiphthifica 
Theriaca 

Edinenfia 
Thlafpi 
Thus 

ThymelaM 
Thymus 

citratns 
Tilia 

Tindtara  amara 
ambrae 
antifflonii 

.  diaphoretic! 
antiphthifica 
aromatica 
balfamica 
benzoini 
cantharidum 
cardamomi 
caftorei 

compofita 
ceph|l]iCa 

r       purgans 
cinnamomi 
corticis  Pcravi^"* 

croci 

^OBtida 
fiiliginis 

guaiacina  volatilis 
hellebori  nigri 

jalapii 

compouta  ' 

japonica 
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465 
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90 
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238 

47* 
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ih. 
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ZS9 
240 
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59a 

595 
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ib, 
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ib. 
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32S 
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3o| 
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508 
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ib. 
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'I 

''I 

3«3 
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Tindura  ipecacoanhc 
laccae 
martis 
melampodii 
menchae 
myrrhae 

&r  aloes 
odootalgica 
■  opii 
regia 

rhabarbari  \ 

rpiriMio&  J 
vifloia 
rofaram 
facra 

falls  tartari 
faloiiTcra 
fatarnina 

fco« 

homachica 

Hyptica 

Aiccini 

fadorifica 

falphorls 

volatilis 
thebaica 
To]  u  tana 
Valerianae         1 
iimplex     3 
.   «  volatilis 

veneris  volatilii 
vcratri 
Tithyrealos 
Tormentilla 
Tragacantha 
Tricbomanes 
Trifoliam  palaftro 
TriHago 
Triticum 

Trochiici  albi  > 
Rhaais  ) 
bechici  albi 


691- 

295 

a69 
3'S 
3»4 
329 

3*4 

32S 


nigri 
e  carabe 
cardialgici 
diafulphuris  . 
de  minio 
de  myrrha  - 
nervini 
c  nitro 


3«S 

296 

*75 
297 
326 

316' 

a. 

317 

2$S,  317 

3'7 

318 

487 

29S 
320 

a. 

499 

32« 

it. 
140 

341 

242 

123 

242 

561 

563 
562 

tb. 

S6a 

Trochifc^ 


692 
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UNIVEHSITT  Of-  MIUHIUAN 

■llliilllllli 

3  9015  06654  3201 


Trochitfci  e  fcilfa  ^  fdige  562 

iialagpgi  566 

fiomachici  .  /^* 

faaveolentes  ii, 

.  e  fulpliure  562 

>     e  terra  japonica  563 

Tofpcthum  ^43 

jninerale  523 

Tufiilago  243 

Tutia  .  J*. 

praparaii  256 

yimana  24S 

Ungoentum  i^gyptiacom  ^^34 

albom  ik 

tanp^orattiin  63; 

^       ex  althaea   •  ih. 

Arcasi  638 

. ,    bafiiicum  flavum  636 

nigniia  it. 

viridc  J*. 

citrinoin  637 

cxf  uleum  fortks  i^. 

mithu  ^'^. 

clcficcativ«fn  ti. 

dia^ompholygo*.  638 

.digellivum  647 

emolRens  6j8 ' 

cpifpa&icuin  64^ 

e  guipiui  elemi  638 


Unguentam  vermifflgum  //7^€44 


"e  iapide  calammari  646   VWs 
mcrcuriale  639   Yitriolum 

^i^ercunppraecipitato  #^. 


ad  veiicatoria 
viride 
Urtica 
Uvae  paflie 
Valeriana 
Ve  rat  ram 
Verbafculum 
Verbena 
Veronica 

aqaatica 
Vrncetoxicum . 
Vinum 

aloeticum  alcalinum 

amarum 

aroaiaticum 

antimoniale 

antifcorbuticum 

chalybeatam 

croceuni 

emeticum 

febrifu^ugi:' 

guaiacinuoi 

cumheneboro 

ipeccaoanae 

mellepedum 

fcorbuticum 

viperinaia 
Viola 
Vipera 

Virga  aorea    ' 
Vifcus 


Dervinum 

nutricum 

ophthaknicam 

paralyticum 

c  pice 

pomatum 

ad  plbram 

roraceum 

fauibuccinum 

farurninuai 

fimplex 

efulphure 

tctrdpharmacum 

tripharmacum 


640 
ih^ 

646 

640 

64Z  ' 

635 

642 

641 
ib* 

ih. 

642 

636 

642 

643 


calcinatmn 
^urificatam 
martis 
zinci 
Vlcrtkfiiantimobif 
ceratum 

W. 

Wlntcranus  cortex 

Z. 

Zarnich 

Zedoaria 

Zibeihani 

Zincuai 

Zingiber  '• 


3491 


ib. 

637 

248 

ii. 

^43 
321 
257 
244 
ik 
loz 
244 
24? 
292 
293 
299 
293 
299 
294 

^93 
300 
301 

a. 
29s 

ib. 

*99 
495 

»45 

24$ 

ib. 
247 

497 
536 

537 


248 


93 
248 
249 

249 


^ 
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